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TOWARDS  A HAPPY  NEW  YEAR  I 
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An  address  Delivered  on  "DESIGN  FOR  LIVING״,  Station  WNEW,  Nev  York, 

On  Thursday  Evening,  January  1,  1953,  9:00-9:30  p.m., 
by  Dr.  William  F.  Rosenblum,  Rabbi  of  TEMPIE  ISRAEL  OP  THE 
CITY  OF  NEW  YORK,  West  910t  St . , Manhattan 

********jfspoNSCRED  BY  THE  UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS******** 


Last  night  was  New  Year's  Eve.  There  are  many  traditions  associa- 
ted  with  the  coming  of  the  new  year.  One  is  to  see  the  old  year  out  with 
celebration.  Another  is  to  review  the  outgoing  months  and  evaluate  their 
Impact  on  oiir  lives.  Still  another  is  to  frame  resolutions  to  guide  out  con- 
duct  in  the  months  ahead.  All  three  have  their  place  and  on  this  New  Year's 
Eve  they  6a*e,  in  a sense,  my  text. 

As  in  past  years  the  blowing  of  horns  and  the  shouts  of  ״HAPPY  NEW 
YEAR״  rent  the  air  for  never  have  people  been  as  eager  to  look  ahead  instead 
of  looking  backward.  Thousands  thronged  the  clubs  and  cafes  while  other  thous- 
sands  had  their  parties  at  home  bent  on  Just  having  a good  time.  This  is  one 
of  the  fine  things  of  the  human  spirit,  that  we  do  not  permit  sorrow  and  sigh- 
ing  to  weigh  us  down  too  long  but  manage  to  make  them  flee  away  as  we  go  about 
our  usual  pursuits  and  frequent  our  usual  haunts  in  quest  of  enjoyment.  Then, 
too,  thousands  shared  in  the  frolic  and  fun  because  they  had  an  innate  optimism, 
because  they  believed  as  I do,  that  each  new  year  brings  something  in  its  wake 
which  is  better.  Such  are  the  people  who  make  it  possible  for  the  world  to 
forge  ahead,  no  matter  what  the  troubles  of  any  one  year,  no  matter  what  the 
crises  of  any  moment  in  history.  They  eire  the  ones  who,  when  they  paused  in 
their  celebration  at  the  stroke  of  midnight  to  shout  A HAPPY  NEW  YEAR,  helped 
to  create  a climate  in  which  the  new  year  may  be  worth  living. 

A review  of  the  past  year  leeids  to  the  conclusion  that  it  has  been 
notable  not  so  much  for  what  has  occurred  as  for  what  did  not  happen.  It  will 
go  down  in  our  annals  as  the  year  of  great  frustration  for  at  its  advent  there 
was  every  hope  that  somehow  a peace  in  Korea  would  be  reached  and  thus  the  spec- 
tre  of  a third  world  war  dissipated.  There  has  been  no  more  bitter  disappoint- 
ment  in  the  whole  free  world,  not  only  here  in דמג ס  own  covintry,  than  the  failure 
to  achieve  a cease  fire  in  Iforea  for  that  land  has  become  the  laboratory  in  which 
either  the  pattern  for  peace  or  the  plan  for  continuing  strife  must  be  found.  It 
is  there  that  the  world  may  become  irreparably  divided  or  gradually  brought  to- 
gather  again. 

It  is  because  of  this  evaluation  of  the  past  year  that  I offer  one 
resolution  for  the  coming  year  which  should  be  made  by  every  man  and  woman  in- 
dividually  and  become  the  policy  in  national  as  well  as  international  affairs. 
When  two  friends  part  they  say  "until  we  meet  again."  When  two  opponents  sepa- 
rate,  if  their  parting  is  not  to  lead  to  never  ceasing  enemity,  they  should  say 
"WE  MUST  MEET  AGAIN.'"  In  this  simple  formula  lies  the  hope  of  o\ir  future. 

Let  me  Illustrate  through  two  poignant  stories  in  the  Bible.  They 
offer  a remarkable  guide  for  living  intelligently  and  at  peace  with  others. 

They  are  especially  applicable  to  present  world  affairs  for  one  of  the  basic 
causes  for  our  difficulties  is  the  mood  of  doubt  and  suspicion  under  which  we 
all  labor.  They  are,  in  a sense,  the  oldest  accounts  of  what  happens  when  a 
cold  ״WOT  is  on  and  what  sometimes  happens  when  the  parties  to  the  strife  meet 
face  to  face.  Do  you  remember  the  story  of  Jacob  and  Esau.  They  were  twins 
but  an  estrangement  had  grown  up  between  them  due  to  the  way  of  life  each  had 
chosen.  Esau  was  the  outdoors  type  who  did  not  hesitate  to  plunder  to  build  up 
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his  wealth.  Jacob  sat  in  his  tent  and  studied  the  Law.  He  worked  hal’d  and 
patiently  for  all  he  acquired,  The  brothers  drifted  far  apart  and  rumors  fled 
from  one  camp,  to  another  setting  each  the  more  stubbornly  against  the  other. 

Then  Fate  brought  them  within  reach  of  one  another  and  a meeting  of  the  two 
households  was  inevitable.  Jacob  was  afraid  of  Esau.  He  divided  his  entire 
household  into  two,  prepared  if  one  half  was  wiped  out  to  have  at  least  some 
of  his  family  and  fortune  to  survive.  Though  the  Bible  is  silent  on  the  sub- 
ject  Esau  must  have  been  as  astute.  Then  the  brothers  met  for  what  we  in  our 
language  would  call  "the  show  down".  The  moment  they  saw  each  other  they  fell 
into  each  other's  arms.  The  tie  of  family  proved  stronger  than  the  hold  of  fear. 
The  bond  of  brotherhood  put  all  bitterness  to  flight. 

Who  does  not  know  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brethren.  Second  only 
in  power  to  the  mighty  Pharoah,  he  is  visited  by  a band  of  Israelites  in  quest 
of  food.  He  recognizes  them  to  be  his  brothers  who  had  sold  him  into  slavery 
as  a youth  and  had  told  his  father  that  the  lad  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  beasts. 

He  devised  to  have  Benjamin,  his  own  brother,  born  of  the  same  mother,  detained 
but  Judah,  oldest  of  the  brothers  pleads  with  Joseph  to  let  Benjamin  go  back  to 
his  aged  father,  else  Jacob  would  die.  The  sight  of  his  brothers  drives  all 
hatred  from  Joseph.  He  commands  his  Egyptian  retinue  to  leave  and  reveals  that 
he  is  Joseph.  The  brothers  are  stunned  with  fear  but  again  the  ties  of  family 
are  more  powerful  than  the  recollections  of  their  youthful  feud.  The  brothers 
are  reunited. 

Here,  in  these  two  ancient  tales,  my  friends,  is  indeed  a design  for 
modern  times,  a pattern  that  holds  true  in  the•  affairs  of  nations  and  individuals 
alike.  CONFERENCE  IS  ALWAYS  BETTER  THAN  CONFLICT.  Have  you  not  found  in  your 
own  daily  lives  that  someone  is  waging  a cold  war  against  you  or  against  them. 

You  have  a falling  out.  It  happens  in  the  best  of  families,  among  the  best  of 
friends,  or  between  business  associates.  What  do  too  many  people  do  in  such 
cases.  They  stop  talking  to  one  another.  They  stop  seeing  each  other.  Out- 
siders  begin  bringing  reports,  rumors.  "He  said  this".  He  did  this.. what  are 
YOU  going  to  do?  The  bitterness  grows  worse.  Then,  unexpectedly  the  two  prin- 
cipals  meet  sometime,  somewhere.  There  are  no  outsiders  to  interfere  with  their 
innuendos  and  intimations.  Nine  times  out  of  ten  the  old  affections  manifest 
themselves.  Hatred  melts  away.  They  begin  talking.  Talking  leads  to  tears 

and  tears  to  the  old  ties.  As  a rabbi  I've  seen  this  happen  again  and  again 

in  my  own  study  where  people  came  with  the  fire  of  antagonism  in  their  eyes 
and  left  with  faith  in  each  other  in  their  hearts. 

I know,  friends,  it  doesn't  always  work  out  so  perfectly.  There  are 
times  when  the  cold  war  leads  to  worse  strife  but  I maintain  that  when  people 
meet  across  the  table  there  is  a chance  they  will  not  have  to  meet  on  a battle- 
line  and  this  may  hold  true  in  world  affairs  as  it  does  in  the  affairs  of  little 
people.  During  the  coming  year  it  might  be  well  for  the  heads  of  nations  to  chart 

a new  course  in  diplomatic  rdlations,  to  do  away  with  the  rigors  of  protocol  which 

dictates  that  lower  echelons  get  together  before  the  top  brass  will  confer.  When 
Jacob  and  Esau  met  they  settled  their  dispute.  When  Joseph  recognized  his  brothers 
he  cleared  the  place  of  all  subordinates  and  dealt  with  Judah,  head  of  Jacob's 
clan  and  the  whole  history  of  the  Jewish  people  was  changed.  That  is  a way  his- 
tory  has  of  acting  in  hours  of  decision. 

Joseph  Stalin,  the  Russian  dictator,  has  intimated  that  he  is  willing 
meet  with  our  new  President  inanediately  after  Eisenhower  assumes  office.  The 
cold  war  between  the  Soviet  and  our  nation  has  been  going  on  for  some  years  now, 
Stalin  seems  to  be  a scoundrel  who  out-Esaus  Eaau.  It  is  all  too  true  that  many 
times  in  the  past  he  has  used  his  personal  conferences  for  communist  propoganda. 
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The  Ideologies  of  our  two  peoples  are  as  opposite  as  any  two  systems  can  be. 

And  yet  there  is  one  common  denominator  that  underlies  both.  Stalin  wants  to 
save  the  lives  of  his  own  Russians,  He  cannot  go  on  forever  getting  satellites 
to  die  for  him  and  for  them.  He  knows  the  die  will  have  to  be  cast  and  soon. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  want  to  keep  our  boys  at  home  though  we  realize  that 
we  must  send  them  to  Korea  and  other  places  to  hold  the  line  for  freedom.  Who 
knows  but  that  a meeting  between  the  two  top  men  in  the  world  today,  the  head 
of  the  Communists  and  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  for  such  any  President  of 
the  the  United  States  now  is,  may  unexpectedly  bring  about  the  world's  ONE  GREAT 
EXPECTATION. . .the  promise  of  Peace. 

Who  knows  but  th&t,  as  in  the  case  of  individuals,  the  cold  war  between 
two  worlds  may  not  be  allayed,  when  meeting  face  to  face,  their  two  leaders  try 
to  find  the  formula  for  A HAPPY  NEW  WO^LD.' 


THE  COST  OF  THIS  MAILING  IS  $5-00  PER  YEAR.  THIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MANY  FREE 
SERVICES  MADE  POSSIBLE  BY  YOUR  CONTINUED  VOLUNTARY  SUPPORT  OP  THE  UNION 
OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS  THROUGH  THE  ״COMBINED  CAMPAIGN 838 ,״  FIFTH 
AVE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY.  WE  SHALL  BE  HAPPY  TO  RECEIVE  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

David  J.  Wise,  Radio  Director 


GOALS  WE  NEVER  REACH 

An  address  delivered  on  ״DESIGN  FOR  LIVING",  Stai;ion  WNEW,  New  York,  on  Wednesday 
Evening,  January  7,  1953,  9:009:30־  p.m.,  by  Rabbi  Jacob  P.  Rudin 
of  Temple  Beth  El,  Old  Mill  Road,  Great  Neck,  Long 

Island,  N.Y. 

N X X «SPONSORED  BY  THE  UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS*******^*********** 
January  is  a melancholy  month  in  our  part  of  nature's  world.  Winter 
is  deep  about  us;  spring  still  too  far  ahead  to  make  the  thought  of  it  imme- 
diately  comforting.  Trees  are  gaunt  and  angular  against  the  cold  sky.  Snow 
is  fitted  tightly  on  the  earth,  not  so  much  a blanket  as  a shackling  armor. 
It’s  a kind  of  melancholy  month•  An  old  year  is  gone;  a new  year  is  come. 

But  we  do  not  face  it  with  eagerness  and  hope,  despite  the  brave  noise  and  the 
loud  shouting  of  New  Year's  Eve. 

In  such  a time  of  passage  from  one  calendar  year  to  the  next,  it 
fits  the  mood  to  read  in  the  book  of  that  gentle,  wise,  cynical  but  always 
compassionate  author  whom  we  know  as  Ecclesiastes  the  Preacher. 

To  read,  for  Instance:  "For  (man)  cometh  in  with  vanity  and  de- 
parteth  in  darkness,  and  his  name  shall  be  covered  with  darkness. , •For  what 
hath  the  wise  more  than  the  fool?. ,,For  who  knoweth  what  is  good  for  men  in 
this  life,  all  the  days  of  his  vain  life  which  he  spendeth  as  a shadow?  For 
who  can  tell  a man  what  shall  be  after  him  under  the  sun?" 

Many  there  are  who  will  say  that  here  18  the  complete  synopsis  of 
man's  search  and  frustration;  of  his  Journeyings  across  the  face  of  the 
earth  after  goals  he  never  reaches.  It  doesn't  make  any  difference  what 
road  we  travel,  all  of  us  are  on  a common  pilgrimage  and  all  of  us  ask  the 
same -questions : ״What  hath  the  fool  more  than  the  wise?  Who  knoweth  what 
is  good  for  a man  in  this  life  which  he  spendeth  as  a shadow?" 

In  the  circle  of  our  confusion,  we  mill  about.  We  struggle  in  the 
encircling  darkness,  trying  to  break  through  to  the  goals  which  somehow  we 
never  reach.  We  always  fall  short  of  the  mark.  The  job  is  never  finished. 

Our  most  earnest  best  is  not  good  enough.  So  it  was  with  Moses  when  he  stood 
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atop  Mt,  Neboh,  aad  looked  across  into  Canaan,  the  land  for  which  his  heart 
had  yearned,  the  goal  toward  which  his  every  effort  had  been  bent --the  Pro- 
raised  Land.  But  the  land  which  God  had  said  he  would  only  see,  but  would 
never  enter. 

Jewish  legend  tells  us  that  Moses  pleaded  with  God:  ״Master  of  the 
world,  let  rae  enter  the  Promised  Land  for  only  a little  while,  for  only  two 
or  three  years.  There  is  so  much  I still  have  to  do;  there  are  so  raany  things 
I must  finish.  Let  me  enter  that  I might  fulfill  a few  of  the  dreams  which 
I still  dream". 

But  God  refused,  and  despite  Moses*  most  eloquent  plea,  there  on 
Neboh,  Moses  died,  the  goal  of  the  Promised  Land,  unreached  and  unconsumated. 

So  it  is  with  us.  However  many  new  years  we  look  upon,  0\u•  lives 
are  always  incomplete.  Our  Promised  Land  lies  always  against  remote  horizons. 
There  is  always  one  more  task  to  finish;  one  more  celebration  to  attend;  one 
more  happiness  to  share;  one  more  cup  of  gladness  to  drain. 

What  a sad  picture  Ecclesiastes  conjures  up  before  one’s  vision; 
restlessness,  frustration,  darkness  and  the  empty  husk  of  existence.  The 
hand  reaches  out  and  grasps  thin  air.  The  goals  we  never  reach. 

But  over  against  these  melancholy  facts,  life  itself  raises  its 
own  inner  and  authentic  opposition.  It  says  to  us;  Not  so,*  This  isn’t 
the  whole  story.  There  is  more.  Suppose  you  don’t  reach  the  goals.  The 
attainment  isn’t  the  all-important  factor.  To  have  the  goals  is  what  really' 
counts.  To  lift  up  your  eyes  into  the  hills  from  whence  cometh  our  help. 

To  see  God’s  spirit,  luminous  and  shining,  upon  those  hills.  To  know  that 
God  wants  it  this  way. 

To  do  our  share  in  this  world's  work.  That’s  what  is  important. 

For  the  beauty  and  the  wonder  of  living  lie  in  these  very  goals  which  we  * 
never  reach.  Not  to  reach  them  means  that  life  has  no  limits.  This  is  no 
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narrov,  circiunscribed  universe  which  any  mortal  can  embrace  within  the  circle 
of  his  own  strength.  This  is  no  tiny  dream,  that  any  one  of  us  shall  hold  it, 
finished  and  complete^  in  the  palm  of  his  hand. 

Surely  the  Jewish  faith  looks  upon  the  world  in  this  wise.  We  do 
not  say  to  our  children:  ״Here  is  the  whole  truth.  Here  is  all  we  need  to 
know.  Here  are  the  achieved  design  and  pattern," 

Instead,  we  say:  ״Here  is  your  faith's  and  your  people's  beginning. 
Add  to  it.  We  have  labored  and  worked.  We  have  tried  to  know  God  and  to 
serve  men.  Here  is  the  result  of  our  work  and  of  our  labor.  Increase  it. 

It  is  given  to  no  man  to  finish  the  task.  But  not  one  ofus  has  the  right  to 
withhold  his  hand  from  the  effort  and  to  abstain  from  the  work," 

Moses  did  not  finish  his  work  ,nor  Isaiah  his,  Jeremiah  did  not 
complete  his  labors,  nor  Micah  his.  But  each  gave  his  heart  to  his  dream. 

Each  died  with  his  eyes  fixed  forward,  not  looking  back.  The  measure  of  a 
man's  life  is  not  what  he  accomplished,  but  what  he  sought;  not  what  he  won, 
but  what  he  risked;  not  what  he  hit,  but  what  he  aimed  at.  We  need  the 
mountain  top  that  cannot  be  scaled  and  the  yearning  that  cannot  be  fulfilled. 
We  need  the  struggle  and  the  battle,  the  hope  and  the  exaltation. 

I was  a Navy  chaplain  during  World  War  II,  and  I remember  many 
occasions  when  our  heavily  laden  plane  tried  to  lift  itself  from  the  placid 
waters  of  some  quiet  Pacific  lagoon.  Furiously  we  would  taxi  across  the  still 
waters,  but  in  vain.  The  plane  could  not  get  off  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Than  a crash  boat  would  be  sent  out,  to  zigzag  across  the  path  of 
the  plane.  It  kicked  up  the  smoothness  and  churned  the  placid  lagoon  into 
turbulence.  Again  the  plane  set  in  motion,  and  now  it  met  the  opposition  of 
the  created  waves.  Across  their  furrows  the  plane  roared.  And  now  it  rose. 
The  rough  waters  gave  its  wings  the  lifting  power  they  needed.  The  plane  had 
to  have  the  challenging  commotion  of  the  sea  to  send  it  skyward. 
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Our  lives  are  like  that.  We  need  the  lift  of  the  opposing  waves. 
We  must  meet  the  challenge  of  the  evil  times  in  which  we  find  ourselves.  We 
need  to  seek  the  rough  water  and  the  turbulent  seas.  Prejudice,  injustice, 
ignorance,  bigotry- -where  these  are,  we  belong— to  lift  the  level  of  our 
country’s  living,  to  make  our  land  a decent  place  in  which  all  of  us  con 
dwell  in  peace  and  dignity. 

Will  we  then,  in  our  lifetime,  defeat  prejudice  and  injustice, 
ignorance  and  bigotry? 

I don't  know,  I doubt  it. 

But  because  we  won't  reach  the  goals,  doesn’t  mean  that  we  shall 
forsake  them. 

In  this  boundless,  limitless,  ever-growing  universe,  there  dwells 
the  spirit  of  the  timeless  God,  We  are  fashioned  in  His  image  and  we  walk 
in  His  paths.  It  is  our  duty  to  see  God's  world  as  an  unfinished  creation, 
which  God  began  and  which  we  shall  complete.  Each  generation's  hand  is 
clasped  by  the  one  that  went  before  it.  Each  age  lifts  the  next  one  up,  to 
help  it  stand  a little  higher  and  a little  stralghter. 

That  is  o\xr  Job  in  this  new  year  1953,  even  as  George  Eliot  said  it 
in  her  poem  ״Stradivarius" 

God  be  praised, 

Antonio  Stradivari  has  an  eye 
That  winces  at  false  work  and  loves  the  true 
And  for  my  fame  --  when  any  master  holds 
'Twixt  chin  and  hand  a violin  of  mine. 

He  will  be  glad  that  Stradivari  lived. 

Made  violins,  and  made  them  of  the  best,,. 
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I say  not  God  Himself  can  make  man's  best 
Without  best  men  to  help  Him... 

Tis  God  gives  skill, 

But  not  without  men's  hande;  He  could  not  make 
Antonio  Stradivari's  violins 
Without  Antonio. 


May  God  keep  our  hearts  true,  that  with  Him,  we  steadfastly  seek 
the  goals  which  we  shall  never  reach. 


Amen. 


THE  COST  OF  THIS  MAILING  IS  ESTIMATED  AT  FROM  $3.00-$5.00  PER  YEAR.  THIS  IS 
ONE  OF  THE  MANY  FREE  SERVICES  MADE  POSSIBLE  BY  YOUR  CONTINUED  VOLUNTARY 
SUPPORT  OF  THE  UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS  THROUGH  THE  COMBINED 
CAMPAIGN.  838  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21,  N.  Y.  WE  SHALL  BE  HAPPY  TO 
RECEIVE  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

.......David  J.  Wise,  Radio  Director 


CREATION  AND  RE-CREATION 


An  Address  delivered  on  "DESIGN  FOR  LIVING",  Station  WNEW,  New  York  on  Wednesday 
Evening,  January  14,  1953>  95009:30־  p.m,,  by  Rabbi  Jacob  Rudin 
of  Temple  Beth  El,  Old  Mill  Road,  Great  Neck,  Long 

Island,  N.  Y. 
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I remember  an  evening  last  fall,  when  the  air  was  quiet  with  the  hush 
of  night,  the  sky  suffused  with  a thin,  silver  lustre  from  the  moon,  cloud -obscured, 
that  slipped  invisibly  across  the  heavens.  The  whole  world  seemed  locked  in  sleep, 
soundless  and  unstlrring. 

I stood  in  the  open,  gazing  up  at  the  grotesquely  ribbed  pattern  of 
partially  denuded  branches,  thrown  in  sharp  silhouette  against  the  half  light  of 
the  heavens.  It  was  one  of  those  rare  moments  that  comes  to  us  all:  a time  when 
vthere  was  nothing  in  the  universe  except  quiet  beauty  and  loveliness. 

Without  intention,  my  gaze  came  to  rest  on  one  branch,  a slim,  graceful 
branch  turned  heavenward  like  an  arm  uplifted  in  prayer,  beseeching  and  reverent, 
Tfhen,  suddenly,  as  if  plucked  by  an  unseen  hand  which  took  it  from  the  bough  and 
held  it  for  an  instant  before  letting  it  fall,  a leaf  detached  itself,  poised  for 
a breathless  moment,  motionless,  and  then  with  noiseless  flutter,  glided  gently 
earthward,  to  come  to  rest  without  even  a rustle  on  the  carpet  of  fragrance  that 
blanketed  the  earth.  There  it  was  lost  to  my  sight,  indistinguishable  from  all 
the  other  leaves  which  it  had  come  to  Join. 

All  this,  of  course,  happened  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell:  the 
silence,  the  pattern  of  branches,  the  dancing  grace  of  the  drifting  leaf,  its 
soundless  mingling  with  the  others  on  the  ground. 

Then  a car  went  by,  and  the  noise  of  the  motor  Jarred  the  silence  into 
a thousand  pieces,  and  shattered  the  golden  moment  of  the  falling  leaf. 

How  rich  life  would  be,  were  men  like  the  leaf,  the  leaf  that  drew  its 
strength  from  branches  that  derived  ultimately  from  deeply-grown  and  far -ranging 
roots;  the  leaf  which  turned  its  face  toward  heaven,  fulfllliirg  its  life  in  beauty, 
to  go  at  last  in  quietness  to  Join  the  rest  of  its  generation. 
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How  rich  life  would  be,  if  man  drank  always  from  the  wells  of  living 
waters,  the  water  that  is  sweet  and  cool  to  the  touch  of  his  parched  lips;  if 
he  let  himself  grow  in  beauty  and  die  in  peace,  to  mingle  his  beauty  and  peace 
with  the  beauty  and  peace  of  all  men  plucked  from  the  tree  of  life. 

How  rich  life  is,  when  the  quest  for  inner  wholeness  becomes  our  goal;  yben 
we  are  dissatisfied  with  merely  existing,  and  we  seek  to  fill  the  dull  void  with 
something  of  the  majesty  and  the  wonder  which  are  from  God. 

How  blessed  life  is,  when  we  cease  to  look  upon  ourselves  as  being  by 
ourselves,  thinking  alone,  living  alone,  striving  alone,  weeping  edone. 

Do  you  recall  the  story  of  the  lady  who  when  asked  if  another  lady  was 
her  friend,  replied,  '^זיell,  we’re  friends,  but  we're  not  real  friends.  We've 
laughed  together,  but  we've  never  cried  together." 

How  blessed  life  is  when  one  human  heart  cries  out,  and  finds  the  needed 
answer  in  another  human  heart.  The  beauty  of  the  tree  lies  not  in  the  single  leaf, 
but  in  the  collectivity  of  leaves.  The  beauty  of  the  carpet  underfoot  lies  not 
in  the  individual  leaf,  but  In  the  pattern  of  all  the  leaves,  the  sum  of  each  oneb 
light  and  color. 

Now  this  is  not  mere  rhetoric  nor  fanciful  imagery  concerning  the  life 
and  purpose  of  man.  I have  been  speaking  the  inescapable  truth:  men  belong  to- 
gether.  It  is  God's  will  and  purpose  that  we  live  together  and  serve  Him  together 
in  Joy  and  peace  and  gladness,  Judaism  says  this  to  Jews;  Christianity  says  this 
to  Christians. 

In  a commentary  on  the  Genesis  story  of  the  creation  of  man,  Jewish 
tradition  has  told  this  little  tale.  When  God  was  about  to  create  man.  He  took 
earth,  not  from  one  place  in  the  world,  but  gathered  from  the  four  corners  of  the 
universe.  He  took  earth--earth  of  all  colors — red  earth  and  brown  earth,  yellow 
earth  and  black  earth  and  the  white  sands  of  the  sea-shore,  and  He  mingled  them 
together.  It  was  from  this  mingled  earth  that  God  created  Adam,  the  common 
ancestor  of  all  men. 
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And  vhy  did  God  do  this?  So  that  later  on,  no  man  would  be  able  to 
say  to  his  fellow,  ”ity  color  is  better  than  your  color",  and  no  land  would  be 
able  to  say  to  any  man,  "You  do  not  belong  here•  You  cannot  come  in." 

All  men  belong  to  God  --  the  black  and  the  white,  the  yellow  and  the 
brown.  The  whole  earth  belongs  to  God,  and  all  men  are  brothers.  This  is 
how  we  Jews  see  the  world  and  the  Inhabitants  thereof.  We  see  ourselves  as  Godfe 
partners j His  world  still  being  created  and  formed  through  us  who  are  the 
instruments  of  His  will,  committed  to  His  way  of  life. 

What,  then,  is  this  way  of  life,  which  religious  men  and  women  would 
make  their  own?  Let  me  answer  the  question  by  again  referring  to  Jewish  tra- 
dition  as  it  centers  around  the  creation  story. 

There  is  a lovely  legend  told,  that  when  God  was  about  to  create  the 
world,  He  said  to  Justice,  "Go  thou,  0 justice,  and  rule  the  earth  which  I am 
about  to  create . " 

Several  worlds  in  succession  were  then  created  by  God,  but  each  dis- 
pleased  Him  and  He  destroyed  them  all.  Justice  was  too  severe  a ruler,  and 
the  worlds  created  for  Justice's  sovereignty  alone  could  not  endure. 

Then  God  turned  to  Mercy.  ״Go  thou,  0 Mercy,"  He  said,  "and  together 
with  Justice  rule  over  the  world  I am  about  to  create.  Ruled  by  Justice  aloue, 
no  world  can  exist." 

And  so  this  world,  our  world,  was  created,  the  legend  tells  us,  ruled 
over  by  Justice  and  Mercy  together.  This  is  the  religious  way  of  life  which 
God  wishes  us  to  follow,  the  way  of  Justice  and  Mercy,  so  that  this  world  of 
ours  'shall  not  be  destroyed. 

How  pleasant  and  how  comfortably  easy  all  this  sounds;  a few  paragraphs 
about  a leaf  falling  from  a tree;  a parallel  between  the  leaf  and  the  life  of 
man;  an  admonition  that  men  are  brothers;  and  a charming  story  about  the  crea- 
tion,  taken  from  Jewish  tradition,  to  remind  us  that  Justice  and  ffercy  shall  be 
the  guiding  stars  of  our  lives. 
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But  it  isn’t  so  easy  and  it  isn’t  so  comfortable.  There  is  more  to  the 
world  of  nature  than  a delicately  tinted  leaf  falling  earthward.  There  is  a 
core,  flint -hard  and  obdurate.  There  are  lashing  winds  that  whip  the  traveller 
with  cutting  edge.  It  isn't  all  moonlight  and  quiet  beauty  and  autumn  serenity. 

Nor  is  man's  life.  There  is  beauty,  to  be  sure.  But  there  is  the 
impulse  to  evil,  as  well.  There  is  a core  of  flint-hard  Jj^manity,  lashing 
winds  of  prejudice,  the  knife  of  fear  and  the  chilling  grip  of  mistrust.  There 
are  the  enemies  of  justice  and  Mercy  who  would  dethrone  them,  and  so  destroy 
the  world. 

It  is  to  this  grim  struggle  that  the  way  of  God  takes  us.  You  can't 
sit  back  in  the  moonlight  and  relax  forever  in  the  beauty  of  the  autumn  night. 
That  is  not  the  place  for  God's  partners.  We  belong  out  where  the  gale  lashes 
and  the  howl  of  the  storm  opposes  us.  If  we  belong  to  God,  we  will  ever  be 
where  we  are  needed;  to  fight  bigotry,  to  defend  freedom,  to  end  persecution,1 
to  preserve  liberty. 

This  isn't  easy;  but  by  the  same  token,  it  isn't  impossible.  We 
aren't  alone, of  us.  There  sire  millions  of  good  people,  all  around  the 
world,  on  our  sidej  the  people  who  see  themselves  as  God's  partners.  His  ser- 
vaults  and  every  man's  brother. 

There  is  a oneness  of  spirit  in  the  universe,  a oneness  for  good,  for 
Justice,  for  mercy.  It  is  a oneness,  however,  that  must  be  achieved.  It  will 
not  be  given  to  us.  We  must  work  together;  we  must  think  together;  we  must 
live  - together. 

The  fallen  leaf  isn't  dead.  It  gives  its  richness  back  to  the  earth 
and  adds  to  the  earth's,  strength.  Our  lives  do  not  disappear,  either.  We 
give  to  the  life  of  humanity  the  strength  that  is  ours,  the  beauty  that  is  ours, 
the  faith  that  is  ovirs.  We  don't  get  lost.  We  are  never  wasted. 

The  oneness  of  man  will  come;  and  we  can  help.  May  God  give  us  the 
vision,  the  courage  and  the  understanding  to  link  all  hearts  and  all  hands  to 
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Amen. 


make  His  way  the  way  of  8111  men  forever. 


THE  COST  OF  THIS  MAILIKG  IS  ESTIMATED  AT  FROM  $3.00-$5.00  PER  YEAR.  THIS 
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SUPP(»T  OF  THE  UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS  THROUGH  THE 
COMBINED  CAMPAIGN.  838  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21,  N.  Y.  WE  SHALL  BE 
HAPPY  TO  RECEIVE  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 
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What  a place  of  turmoil,  of  noise  and  confusion  this  world  of  ours  is.’ 

How  it  looks  to  so  many  of  us:  patternless  and  meaningless.  And  how  we  smile 
in  cynicism  when  someone  usee  words  like  ^*Eternal  verities." 

Well,  this  word  of  mine  tonight,  dear  friends,  will  be  about  faith  and 
about  the  eternal  verities.  I shall  try  to  share  with  you  my  confidence  in 
the  greatness  of  the  heart  and  mind  of  man;  why,  louder  than  the  clash  of  arms 
and  above  the  voices  of  terror,  I hear  the  clear  and  grave  word  of  my  faith 
saying: 

"0,  IxDrd,  what  is  man  that  Thou  thinkest  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man  that 
Thou  takest  account  of  him?. ..Yet  Thou  hast  made  him  but  little  lower  than  the 
angels.  Thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet..." 

I know  that  the  terror  is  there;  and  I know  that  the  way  is  toilsome 
and  heartbreakingly  slow.  But  I believe  in  that  great  word.  I believe  in  man. 
I believe  in  the  eternal  verity  of  an  inner  world  that  exists  and  grows  and 
changes,  and  is  more  real  than  the  external  world  of  our  senses. 

The  Psalmist  said:  ״Be  still  and  know  that  I am  God."  I believe  in  this 
inner  stillness,  in  this  germinative  world  of  the  spirit,  burgeoning,  growing, 
silent. 

I believe  in  this,  and  I believe  that  this  18  the  mark  of  divinity;  and 
of  God  working  in  the  stillness  and  in  the  quiet  of  an  inner  universe  which 
moves  steadily  to  a noble  goal. 

Indeed,  what  is  man.*  This  creature  which  learned  to  walk  upright;  this 
thing  of  earth  that  was  not  satisfied  merely  with  earth;  this  flesh,  this  clay 
that  sought  to  be  more  than  flesh,  and  reached  beyond  the  clay  in  which  he  was 
fashioned;  this  man  who  learned  to  think,  who  remembered,  who  learned  to  talk 
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6md  transmitted  what  he  rememhered  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 

This  creature  among  all  other  creatures  in  the  animal  kingdom,  this  one 
alone  was  chosen  tor  greatness  and  marked  for  divinity, 

Man's  mind  stretched  and  his  spirit  yearned  for  beauty:  a clumsily 
shaped  bowl,  a crude  painting  scratched  upon  a cave  wall;  a tool  of  bronze,  an 
ornamented  handle;  a burnished  plate  set  with  stones;  a dance,  a sin^jle  tune 
sung,  a flute,  a plucked  string  sounding  true;  a home,  a clan,  a tribe,  Wan- 
derers,  then  settlers;  nomads,  then  feurmers;  a city,  a state,  a nation,  a world. 
And  ever  the  stillness  within:  the  quiet  place  beyond  the  turbulence, 
the  pool  of  serenity  beyond  the  stir  and  noise, 

A romanticized  view,  you  protest.  Man  has  shaped  a world  for  himself, 
it  is  true.  But  not  that  kind  of  world.  Rather,  it  is  a world  for  destruc- 
tion  and  hatred,  a world  of  hydrogen  bombs,  of  brutality  and  shock  and  barba- 
rism. 

Are  these  then  the  eternal  verities:  hatred,  bloodshed,  power,  destruc- 
tion?  I don't  believe  it.  The  record  of  my  own  faith  stands  against  it.  There 
was  a proud  and  mighty  Pharaoh  once,  ruler  of  a great  nation;  and  a weak  and 
oppressed  multitude  of  slaves  led  by  a man,  Moses,  whom  the  Bible  calls  "meek". 

Can  you  recall  that  Pharaoh  or  his  pswer  and  his  glory?  Which  has  lived: 
the  might  of  Pharaoh  or  the  meekness  of  Moses? 

Nebuchadnezzeu*  ruled  a world  and  he  scorned  the  Hebrews;  and  their  prophet 
Jeremiah,  a despised  visionary,  driven  from  his  land,  died  in  an  unknown  place. 
Who  lives?  The  blood-letting  Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  destruction,  or  the 
rejected  prophet  of  the  God -touched  heart? 

Where  is  the  verity  and  where  the  falsehood? 

So  God  works:  in  unpredictable  lives  and  in  unpredictable  places.  He 
takes  a musician,  Beethoven,  and  makes  him  deaf, --shuts  out  the  soiuad  of  the 
outer  world  so  that  in  the  stillness  within,  he  can  hear  a Ninth  Symphony. 
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He  takes  a poet,  Shelley,  and  shows  him  a skylark,  slanting  upwards, 
singing  into  heaven,  so  that  he  can  write; 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit• 

Bird  thou  never  wert. 

That  from  heaven  or  near  it, 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 

In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Higher  still  and  higher 

Prom  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  a cloud  of  fire; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest. 

And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever 
singest. 

He  takes  a sculptor,  Michaelangelo,  and  gives  him  a block  of  marble  rough 
and  unhewn,  and  the  sculptor  sets  free  the  majestic  form  of  David --grace  and 
repose,  youth  and  unleashed  strength. 

He  takes  a Jewish  journalist,  Theodor  Herzl,  and  gives  him  a vision  and 
fires  his  mind  with  a plan  for  a people’s  redemption. 

Jews  know  the  power  of  these  verities  tlmt  work  ceaselessly,  quietly, 
through  a people’s  destiny. 

We  know  that  God  can  give  a people  a scroll  of  Torah,  a scroll  of  faith 
and  learning,  and  say!  "Wrap  your  heart  in  this.  It  is  truth  and  it  is  eter- 
nal  life," 

We  know  that  God  can  take  slaves  out  of  Egypt  and  give  their  descendants 
the  bread  of  affliction  to  eat;  and  the  people  eat  that  bread  and  remember 
forever  that  oppression  is  evil  and  that  freedom  is  the  best  inheritance  of 
men’s  minds  and  hearts. 
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God  has  given  men  vords  like  "peace"  and  "righteousness"  and  "com- 
passion  and  pity  • He  has  taught  us  that  these  are  better  words  than  "war" 
and  "unrighteousness"  and  "selfishness"  and  "hardness  of  heart". 

There  is  much— too  much--  wrong  with  the  world;  and  no  one  denies  it. 

There  is  so  much  yet  to  do,  to  learn,  to  teach,  to  share.  There  are  so  many 
questions  our  hearts  ask,  and  so  few  the  answers. 

But  some  answers  there  are.  There  is  an  answer  to  discouragement.  Men 
have  come  a long  way.  There  is  a distance  between  us  and  the  beast.  It  is  the 
distance  which  we  have  o *er leaped  by  imagination,  by  the  quest  for  beauty;  by 
the  sense  of  oneness  in  the  universe;  and  even  though  we  do  not  yet  act  in 
accordance  with  it— by  the  sense  of  oneness  in  the  world  of  man. 

There  is  an  answer  to  despair,  Man  is  not  yet  finished.  We  are  the 
creators  of  light  and  of  loveliness.  We  are  well-nigh  masters  of  nature.  If 
not  yet  of  our  own  hearts. 

We  have  come  so  far,  and  we׳ can  go  further.  There  will  always  be  enough 
men  undiscouraged  and  undespairing,  to  continue  the  journey  in  courage  of 
heart  and  steadfastness  of  spirit. 

For  each  of  us  there  is  work;  for  each  a task.  Each  person  God  touches, 
and  each  can  answer  to  the  touch  if  he  will.  We  are  all  part  of  tomorrow,  and 
each  one  has  his  heart  to  bring  to  the  treasury  of  the  day  yet  unborn. 

In  his  poem,  "Watcher  of  the  Sky",  Alfred  Noyes  tells  of  Tycho  Brahe, 
the  Danish  astronomer  who  patiently  plotted  the  heavens  in  his  observatory  at 
Uraniberg,  When  his  patron  king  died,  the  new  monarch  was  doubtful  of  the 
worth  of  carrying  on  the  work  and  he  sent  an  emissary  to  talk  with  Tycho  Brahe. 
What  was  the  use  of  continuing?  asked  the  messenger.  The  heavens  are  so  vast, 
and  the  total  count  of  Tycho  Bral1e*8  work,  a mere  seven  hundred  stars, 

Tycho  Brahe  replied: 
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״These  observations  of  seven  hundred  stars 
Are  little  enough  in  sight  of  those  great  hosts 
Which  nightly  wheel  8n:ound  us,  though  I hope. 

To  make  my  thousand  up  before  I die. 

Little  enough,  I know--a  midget's  workj 
The  men  that  follow  me,  with  more  delicate  art 
May  add  their  tens  of  thousands;  yet  my  sun 
Will  save  them  Just  that  five -and -twenty  years 
Of  patience,  bring  them  sooner  to  their  goal. 

The  victors  may  forget  us.  What  of  that? 

Theirs  be  the  palms,  the  shouting  and  the  praise. 

Ours  be  the  fathers'  glory  in  the  sons. 

Ours  the  delight  of  giving,  the  deep  Joy 
Of  labouring,  on  the  cliff's  face,  all  night  long, 

Cutting  them  foot -holes  in  the  solid  rock. 

Whereby  they  climb  so  gaily  to  the  heights. 

And  gaze  upon  their  new  discovered  worlds," 

I believe  in  the  eternal  verity  of  those  yet  to  be  new -discovered  worlds 
and  I trust  in  the  God  Who  will  lead  us  to  them  in  fidelity  and  in  truth. 
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I 

During  the  past  weeks  that  I have  been  privileged  to  appear  on  this  pro- 
gram,  I have  devoted  these  talks  to  a single  theme:  man*s  relation  to  his 
fellowmen  and  the  relationship  of  all  men  to  God.  This  theme  has  been  the 
central  motif  which  I have  tried  to  approach  from  different  angles  and  to 
view  from  different  vantage  points.  It  is  to  that  same  theme  to  which  I 
return  on  this,  my  final  visit  with  you,  and  I do  so  through  posing  the  ques- 
tion,  "What  Are  You  Betting  Your  Life  On?"  I shall,  in  the  next  minutes, 
attempt  to  give  you  my  answer  to  this  question,  to  set  before  you  what  I am 
betting  my  life,  my  heart,  my  world  on;  to  outline  for  you,  for  whatever  it 
is  worth,  the  things  in  which  I believe. 

Let  me,  then,  begin  by  telling  you  a story,  a true  story  that  happened 
during  World  War  II.  It  was  out  in  the  Pacific  Just  after  the  battle  of  Tinian. 
I was  a Naval  Chaplain  and  I was  in  a hospital  ward  that  was  filled  with  Ife- 
rines  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  capture  of  the  island. 

As  I stood  at  the  bedside  of  one  lad  who  couldn't  have  been  more  than 

nineteen  or  twenty,  he  suddenly  said,  ״Padre,  let  me  tell  you  what  happened 
on  Tinian.  We  were  mopping  up  after  the  fighting,  going  around  and  clearing 
out  the  caves  where  the  Japs  had  holed  up.  As  I was  crawling  by  one  cave  that 
was  supposed  to  be  clear,  I heard  little  whimpering  sounds  coming  from  inside. 

"I  didn't  know  whether  or  not  it  was  a trick,  so  I moved  in  pretty  care- 
fully.  You  can  Imagine  my  surprise  when  I discovered  inside  that  cave  a little 
Jap  kid,  maybe  four  or  five  years  old. 

״They  told  us  that  Jap  families  had  been  on  the  island,  and  I guess  he  be- 
longed  to  one  of  them.  Anyway,  there  he  was.  One  arm  hung  kind  of  funny,  like 
it  was  broken,  and  he  had  a bad  gash  on  his  face.  He  sure  was  a sad  sight. 

You  know  how  a guy  would  feel:  a little  kid  like  that,  Jap  or  no  Jap.  I 
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picked  him  up  and  headed  hack  to  a First  Aid  Station.  The  kid  must  have  sensed 
something,  because  he  snuggled  against  me  and  held  me  tight  abound  the  neck  with 
his  good  arm. 

"I  hadn^  gone  very  far  with  him  when  one  of  my  buddies  yelled  to  me, 

י Where  you  going  with  the  kid  ? * '* 

״Back  to  a First  Aid  Station, " I said. 

i 

"What's  the  big  idea?"  he  said,  "Why  do  you  want  to  fix  him  up?  He's 
nothing  but  a dirty  little  Jap  rat,  and  the  world  will  be  better  off  rid  of 
him.  ״ 

" And  he  started  toward  me.  I pulled  my  sheath  knife,  and  I said  to  him 
and  to  all  the  other  guys  that  gathered  around,  *The  first  one  of  you  guys  that 
tries  to  touch  this  kid  has  to  take  care  of  me  first.  Nobody  lays  a hand  on 
him,  see?  He's  got  guts,  and  he  trusts  me.'" 

That  was  in  the  middle  of  a war,  from  a wounded  American  Marine  about  a 
Jap  kid.  And  I've  never  forgotten  those  last  words:  "He  trusts  me". 

That's  one  of  the  things  I'm  betting  my  life  on:  on  trust. 

I'm  betting  that  men  won't  always  hatej  that  they  won't  always  fight,  I 
believe  that  the  vision  of  a united  world  will  never,  never  get  lost,  and  that 
we  will  win  through  to  its  successful  realization. 

I believe  that  there  are  more  people  in  the  world  who  care  about  saying 
it,  than  there  are  indifferent  ones,  willing  to  let  it  destroy  itself. 

I am  betting  that  there  are  enough  people  everywhere  who  in  a last  ditch 
stand  will  gird  themselves  against  fear  and  cynicism  and  irresolution  and  law- 
lessness  and  immorality;  who  will  look  at  their  fellowmen  and  will  say,  ״He 
trusts  me.  I can't  let  him  down." 

That's  not  going  to  be  easy,  though.  Do  you  know  what  is  easy?  To  say, 
״The  job's  too  big.  What  can  I do?  I'm  only  one  person,  one  lone  voice  crying 
in  the  wilderness.  I'll  mind  my  own  business.  Let  somebody  else  do  the  fight- 
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Ing."  That’s  the  easy  thing  to  do.  To  say,  ”I'll  mind  my  business 
and  let  the  next  fellow  mind  the  world’s  business,” 

It’s  easy  to  be  a bystander,  to  pass  the  buck,  to  say  that  it’s 
all  too  much  and  to  crawl  out  from  under. 

But  I'm  betting  that  there  will  be  enough  who  won’t  make  excuses; 
who  won’t  look  the  other  way;  who  won’t  retreat  from  the  fight;  who  will 
stand  up  to  the  demagogues,  to  the  destroyers  of  civil  liberties,  to  the 
thought  controllers  and  all  those  who  would  defame  dissenters  from  their 
private  definitions  of  democracy  and  America  and  freedom. 

I’m  betting  that  there  will  be  enough  who  will  trust  and  who  will 
be  trusted;  whose  ״yea”  will  be  ״yea”  and  whose  ״nay”  will  be  ״nay”. 

And  I'm  betting  on  something  else,  too.  I’m  betting  on  all  the 
good,  the  rich,  the  wonderful  tomorrows  that  lie  before  a trusting  mankind. 

Do  you  remember  the  legend  about  Chronos,  the  god  of  time?  When  he 
was  ready  to  create  the  world,  he  called  in  the  two  brothers,  Epimetheus  and 
Prometheus.  Now  Epimetheus,  whose  name  means  afterthought,  was  a dull  sort 
of  fellow,  and  it  was  he  who  started  the  work  of  creation.  He  gave  the  trees 
their  leaves,  the  shrubs  their  flowers.  He  gave  the  fish  their  scales,  the 
birds  their  feathers,  animals  their  skin  and  fur.  He  endowed  them  with  all 
the  qualities  of  endurance  and  swiftness,  of  cunning  and  patience. 

When  it  came  time  to  create  man,  Epimetheus  found  that  he  had  used 
up  all  the  resources  and  all  the  attributes  which  were  at  his  disposal.  So 
he  called  upon  his  brother  to  help.  At  once  Prometheus --his  name  means 
forethought־ ־went  to  work.  He  took  man  and  he  made  him  walk  upright;  and 

he  flew  up  to  heaven  and  seized  the  fire  of  the  sun  and  placed  it  in  man’s 
breast . 

I’m  betting  on  the  truth  which  this  legend  clothes.  I believe  that 
there  is  a tomorrow  for  men  who  walk  upright,  whose  eyes  are  fastened  on  the 
long  view  and  the  distant  horizon. 

I believe  in  that  heavenly  fire  which  burns  in  man's  breast,  the  fire 
that  the  prophet  Jeremiah  speaks  of; 
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׳*But  his  word  was  in  mine  heart  as  a burning  fire  shut  up  in  my 
bones,  and  I was  weary  with  forebe6u*ing,  and  I could  not  endure.״ 

I believe  in  that  burning  fire  which  neither  fear  can  quench  nor 
hatred  smother  nor  unrighteousness  extinguish. 

I'm  betting  on  upright  man  carrying  the  fire  of  God's  divinity  in 
his  breast. 

T?hese  are  the  two  sources  of  my  belief;  upright  man,  and  his 
partnership  with  the  everlasting  God.  I believe  in  the  faith,  the  hope, 
the  decency  which  God  has  planted  within  us.  I believe  in  His  never -failing 
help  and  in  His  never -failing  presence.  I believe  that  He  will  always  talk  to 
our  hearts,  and  I believe  that  enough  of  us  will  always  listen  to  His  voice. 

And  out  of  this  partnership  of  mortal  man  and  overliving  God,  I 
believe  that  the  tomorrow  which  will  come  will  not  be  with  darkness  and  with 
destruction.  I believe  that  it  is  With  light  and  upbuilding,  with  learning 
and  education;  n^  with  ignorance  and  superstition. 

There  is  an  old  Jewish  legend  told  about  Adam,  the  first  man.  It 
was  Adam's  first  day  on  earth,  the  story  runs,  and  when  the  sun  set  and 
(brkness  settled  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  Adam  became  afraid.  Maybe  the 
sun  was  gone  forever.  Maybe  it  would  never  be  light  again.  And  Adam  feared 
that  he  might  die. 

Then,  the  legend  adds  beautifully,  Adam  took  two  stones,  the  stone 
of  the  fear  of  darkness  and  the  stone  of  the  fear  of  death,  and  he  struck 
them  together;  and  from  them  flew  the  bright  spark  of  faith,  burning 
brightly  against  the  black  of  the  night. 

I'm  betting  my  life  that  the  fear  of  darkness  and  the  fear  of  death 
will  be  cast  out  in  the  brilliant  flame  of  our  faith  in  tomorrow  and  in  the 
everlasting  God  who  is  our  Father.  Amen. 
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When  we  are  very  young  we  think  that  troubles  are  not  really  part  of  the 
־1^־  strLrof  llfr'^  They  do  happen,  of  course,  but  rarely,  and  good- 

ness  " niostly  to  other  people.  We  imagine  that  if  we  are  c^.ever,  rich  or  l^ucky 
we  can  enjoy^a  care -free  existence.  Of  course,  we  are  able  to  entertain  this 
delusion  whL  we  are  children  only  because  t^  it  is  some  adult,  usually 
parent,  who  troubles  himself  about  us. 

When  we  grow  up,  or  perhaps  I should  say,  if  we  grow  up,  ^ 

trouble  is  not  so  infrequent  a phenomenon  as  we  had  supposed.  We  ^ 

״life  is  troubles.״  It  is  made  up  of  problems,  cares, 

experii^ce  any  truly  rich  human  satisfactions  or  happiness  until  we  learn 
enjoy  taking  the  trouble,  lifting  the  burden,  solving  the  problem. 

When  we  are  young  and  over -ambitious  we  are  likely  to  place  too  much 
importau־־  onTeaS^ul  ־cm־  goal,  taking 0 ־«  prize, 

this  is  done,  we  say,  we11 ־  be  a success,  we'll  be  somebodx,  we  will  have 
arrived i 

But,  as  we  mature,  we  come  to  realize  that  each  achievement , like  ev^y 
crossing  bridge  and  milepost  along  a highway,  is  only  a point  on  the  road. 

^The  real  satisfaction  in  life  is  the  Journey  itself,  the  desire  to  live 
^abundantly,  to  grow,  to  seek  new  paths,  to  lend  a helping  hand,  to  make  som 
progress ,^to  squander  ourselves  for  a cause.  Maturity  brings  the  understand- 
iPK  that  friendship  and  love  must  be  earned  afresh  each  day;  freedom  must  b 
coL^antlfwon;  fa?th  and  wisdom  must  ever  be  sought.  Life  is  a constant  Job 

of  always  unfinished  business. 

Only  God  can  do  finished  work.  He  had  only  to  say:  "Let  ^י^®^®  J^® 
earth,  sea,  sky,  beast,  bird  and  creeping  thing-and  it  ״^s  so.  ^od 

that  it  was  good.״  But  in  one  department  of  Creation  even  God  had  to  be 
content  with  unfinished  work:  behold  His  masterpiece  - -Man. 

Yes,  man  spends  his  days  in  hopes,  and  plans  and  toil.  And  he  ends  them 
with  plans  partly  realized,  hopes  unfulfilled,  tasks  still  unfinished.  Ind 
the  nobler  the  soul  and  its  vision,  the  greater  the  work  it  undertakes,  the 
wider  the  gap  between  aim  and  achievement. 

Sometimes  this  strikes  us  as  cruel  and  unjust.  When  for  ®^cample  we  ®טס- 
sider  the  career  of  the  man  Moses;  how  tragic 

rung  down  on  him  Just  when  he  stood  within  a river  s width  of  his  go  . 
end^of  a lifetime  of  bitter  hardship  and  struggle,  he  had  brought  people  he  h 
Uberated  Within  sight  of  the  promised  land.  Just  at  this  point  he  was  forced 
to  relinquish  his  leadership.  He  was  denied  his  most 

enter  the  land  with  his  people.  It  was  not  to  be...  There  on  the  top  of 
Pisgah  the  Lord  prepared  for  him  the  couch  of  eternal  sleep  and  kissed  him  as 
a loving  father  will  at  bedtime  kiss  a dutiful  child  who  ^s  had  a busy  ^y. 

"So  Moses  the  servant  of  the  Lord ^ died  there  in  the  land  of  Moab,  by  the  mouth 
of  God..."  his  unfinished  work  '*to  be  continued.... 

This  is  the  fate  of  every  soul  who  has  been  challenged  by  a vision  of  God's 
plan  for  mankind,  stirred  by  a dream  of  what  humanity  might  be  if  only  it  chose 
to  build  according  to  that  plan.  What  of  the  prophet  Amos'  hope  for  a world  of 
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Justice  among  nations  and  righteousness  among  men?  Or  Hosea’s  religion  of 
tenderness  and  mercy  and  love?  Or  Isaiah’s  faith  in  a world  made  one  in  fel- 
lowship  and  peace?  And  what  of  the  dreams  of  such  dreamers  as  Count  Tolstoy, 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  Mahatma  Ghandi?  It  was  their  destiny  to  dream  nobly,  to 
labor  valiantly,  to  achieve  partially.  They  knew  that  their  vision  was  bigger 
, than  they. 

^ In  a sense,  there  are  no  people  chosen  by  God.  There  are  only  people 

who  choose  God;  choose  to  believe  in  Him  which  is  quite  easy;  and  then  choose 
to  do  His  will,  which  is  rather  more  difficult.  But  when  they  have  made  that 
choice,  they  find  the  gratification  of  their  life’s  deepest  needs  in  laboring 
as  co-workers  with  God  in  the  never-ending  task  of  building  His  kingdom.  They 
are  aware  that  idea  of  a world  of  Justice,  brotherhood  and  peace  was  not  born 
with  them,  nor  will  zeal  to  establish  such  a world  be  Interred  with  their  bones. 

More  than  1800  years  ago  Rabbi  Tarfon  said;  ״The  day  is  short;  the  work  is 
great  and  the  Master  is  urgent.  Do  not  expect  to  finish  the  task,  but  also,  do 
not  excuse  yourself  from  trying."  This  is  man’s  fate  and  his  glory:  to  know 
that  in  the  sight  of  God  he  is  always  employable,  that  there  is  constant  need 
for  his  strength,  his  skill,  all  his  resources,  to  make  the  world  more  livable 
and,  in  the  process,  make  himself  more  lovable,  more  useful,  more  worth  remem- 
bering. 

Do  statesmen  view  with  alarm  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  peace?  That  is 
their  Job:  to  resolve  the  riddles,  to  surmount, the  obstacles,  to  use  their  heads, 
rather  than  the  blood  of  our  youth,  to  solve  their  problems  for  them.  Do  min- 
Isters  complain  of  moral  laxity  and  spiritual  indifference  among  their  people? 
What  are  they  ministers  for  ? Do  educators  lament  widespread  ignorance  and 
prejudice  -־  what  are  they  teachers  for?  Does  the  rearing  of  children  pre- 
sent  perplexing  problems  and  endless  difficulties  -־  that  is  what  parents  are 
for. 

Is  there  suspicion,  fear,  hatred  and  many  kinds  of  ugliness  in  our  world? 

If  it  were  all  beautiful,  what  need  would  there  be  for  intelligence.  But  if  we 
are  intelligent  we  will  strive  to  make  it  beautiful.  Is  there  work  to  be  done 
in  the  world  because  it  is  unfinished?  Well,  it  will  remain  unfinished  so  long 
as  men  dream  of  perfection.  And  that  dream  and  our  efforts  to  make  it  come 
true  are  God’s  best  reason  for  granting  us  the  blessing  of Hfe. 

There  is  an  old  legend  which  tells  of  a king  who  rubbed  a magic  lamp  and 
the  geni  appeared  who  at  the  kin^s  command  built  him  a wondrous  palace  in  a 
single  night.  At  dawn  the  king  awoke  to  find  an  exquisite  miracle  of  archi- 
tecture  ready  for  his  inspection.  He  spent  the  day  wandering  thru  its  spacious 
halls,  exclaiming  at  its  sheer  beauty.  Toward  evening  he  came  to  one  room  where 
he  found  the  first  and  only  flaw.  It  was  a window  bare  of  any  ornamentation. 
Answering  the  question  in  the  king’s  eyes,  the  geni  explained:  "0  master,  I 
left  this  casement  unfinished  so  that,  in  completing  it,  you  may  share  the 
pleasure  of  creation  which  was  mine  in  building  the  entire  structure.  It  is 
a small  thing,  perhaps,  but  it  will  give  you  new  Joy  in  possession  if  you  do 
some  part  yourself." 

Of  course,  the  rest  of  the  story  you  know,  or  can  guess.  The  king  spent 
all  the  remainder  of  his  life  trying  to  finish  that  window.  And  with  each 
passing  day  he  gained  greater  appreciation  for  the  magnificence  and  perfection 
of  the  original  work  that  had  gone  into  his  palace,  the  gift  of  the  geni; 

It  is  precisely  those  who  have  labored  hardest,  devoting  their  best 
intelligence,  their  finest  skills,  their  freshest  energies  to  the  task  of 
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completing  their  own  small  eures  in  the  mansion  of  life,  who  appreciate  most 
keenly,  both  the  wisdom  of  the  total  plan,  and  the  value  of  their  own  devoted 
effort . 


And  now  I give  you  this  thought  for  the  week  to  come;  When  asked  what 
he  did  during  the  Reign  of  Terror,  one  highly  intelligent  Frenchman  said  ״I 
survived. ״ 


That  was  no  mean  accomplishment  in  his  day.. »or  in  any  time,  Including  our 
own.  Survival  is  a very  great  victory  indeed.  Each  of  us  has  already  outlived 
more  problems,  pains,  and  threats  to  our  existence  than  we  can  count  or  even 
remember.  That  alone  should  give  us  confidence  and  courage ...  courage  to  bear 
the  burdens  of  today... and  confidence  to  face  the  responsibilities  of  tomorrow. 
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It  was  Socrates , who  once  said:  "The  shortest  and  surest  way  to  live  with 
honor  in  the  world  is  to  be  reality  what  we  would  appear  to  be."  And  this  is 
what  I should  like  to  discuss  with  you  this  evening:  The  Importance  of  Being  what 
we  seem.  The  Greeks  had  a word  for  it.  So  have  we.  The  word  is  sincerity. 

Perhaps  the  best  word-picture  of  sincerity  in  all  literature,  however,  is  one 
we  find  in  the  Bible.  There,  in  detailing  the  construction  of  the  Ark  of  Testimony, 
the  Book  of  Exodus  says:  "Build  thee  an  Ark... and  cover  it  with  gold.  Within  and 
without,  thou  Shalt  cover  it  with  pure  gold." 

This  I do  believe  is  the  most  perfect  description  of  Sincerity:  Identical 
materials  inside  and  outside,  what  we  are  really  like  in  the  inner -workings  of  our 
minds,  and  what  all  men  can  see,  both  the  same,  and  both  gold,  pure  gold. 

My  special  reason  for  speaking  of  this  now  is  because  of  the  timeliness  of  the 
topic.  Because  sincerity  was  the  one  quality  of  character  which  distinguished 
both  of  the  great  Americans  the  anniversary  of  whose  birth  we  celebrate  this  month. 

Washington  and  Lincoln,  however  different  they  may  have  been  in  other  re- 
spects , were  completely  alike  in  this . Washington  was  by  birth  and  training  an 
aristocrat.  He  was  never  completely  at  home  outside  the  elite  circle  of  his  well- 
born  friends.  Lincoln,  on  the  contrary ,was  a poor  commoner,  who  liked  to  say  that 
God  must  love  poor  folk,  because  He  made  so  many  of  them.  He  himself  was  always 
in  his  element  swapping  yarns  with  the  farmers  around  the  stove  in  a country  store. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  name  a shrewder  politician >a  more  scholarly 
writer  or  a more  brilliant  wit  than  Washington.  Lincoln,  for  one,  was  all  that. 
However,  Washington’s  great  strength  lay  in  none  of  these  directions,  but  in  his 
personal  integrity  alone,  in  the  fact  that  the  words  of  his  mouth  and  the  work  of 
his  hands  matched  because  they  came  from  the  meditations  of  his  heart. 

He  once  said:  "I  hope  that  I shall  always  possess  the  firmness  and  virtue 
to  maintain  what  I consider  the  most  enviable  of  all  titles,  the  character  of  an 
honest  man."  He  had  his  wish. 

He  was  in  one  respect  almost  unique  in  his  day,  and  a rare  hianan  being  in 
any  age.  He  was  a rich  rebel.  He  was  the  wealthiest  man  in  Virginia.  Most  other 
men  in  his  economic  bracket  shunned  the  cause  of  the  revolution.  They  were  Tories. 

Washington  had  almost  everything  to  lose  including  life  itself,  in  becoming 
a revolutionist.  Everything,  of  course,  except  his  clear  conscience  and  his 
cherished  title  of  "an  honest  man."  Had  he  been  caught  by  the  British  during  the 
Revolutionary  War  he  would  have  been  hanged  as  a traitor  to  King  George.  And  he 
knew  it.  But  where  his  mind  and  heart  were,  there  must  his  hand  be.  He  was  the 
same  inside  and  out--pure  gold. 
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BEING  WHAT  WE  SEEM 


As  for  Lincoln,  the  White  House  has  been  occupied  by  men  of  greater  elegance 
and  social  grace,  by  those  who  attended  church  more  often  and  regularly,  and  by 
men  whose  cabinet  spoke  more  kindly  of  them.  But  never  has  it  been  occupied  by 
anyone  whose  actions  were  more  clearly  dictated  by  an  unflinching  zeal  for  right- 
eousness,  who  was  more  nearly  the  same  stuff  inside  and  out — pure  gold. 

In  the  second  act  of  Hamlet  there  is  the  well-known  passage:  "To  thine  own 
self  be  true,  and  it  must  follow  as  the  night  the  day,  thou  canst  not  then  be 
false  to  any  man." 

Because  these  lines  were  written  by  Shakespeare  they  have  often  been  quoted 
as  a motto  for  the  conduct  of  life,  and  as  a fine  definition  of  sincerity.  In 
doing  so  we  forget  that  England’s  greatest  playwright  put  these  words  into  the 
mouth  of  one  of  his  silliest  characters,  Polonius . Like  the  rest  of  Polonius's 
foolish  speech  they  are  not  the  voice  of  wisdom.  For,  only  if  there  is  quality 
inside,  the  gold  of  character,  will  a man  be  true  to  all  others  by  being  true 
to  himself.  The  mean,  the  crass,  the  corrupt,  the  cruel,  when  they  are  most  true 
to  themselves  cannot  be  anything,  but  false  to  every  man.  Their  behavior  may 
very  well  match  their  thinking,  but  none  of  it  is  golden  and  it  would  be  travesty 
to  speak  of  them  as  sincere. 

Responding  to  a series  of  articles  on  youthful  delinquency,  some  time  ago, 
a young  lad  wrote  to  the  editor  of  a magazine  asking  to  be  given  one  good  reason 
for  being  honest;  challenging  anyone  to  prove  to” him  that  honesty  pays.  He  is 
troubled  by  one  of  the  oldest  problems  in  the  world:  why  do  the  wicked  enjoy  the 
good  things  of  life?  He  says  he  wants  to  be  comfortable  and  intends  to  get  that 
way  as  he  imagines  other  have,  by  being  dishonest. 

Now  sincerity  is  honesty,  perhaps  its  highest  form.  And  the  same  questions 
might  well  be  asked.  Does  sincerity  pay?  Will  you  become  rich  or  famous  if  you 
are  sincere  ? One  answer,  of  course,  is  that  if  honesty  or  sincerity  paid,  where 
would  be  the  virtue  of  virtue?  If  they  paid  off  in  some  tangible  way  who  would 
ever  have  to  spend  time  urging  them  on  anyone  else?  The  sublime  virtue  of  virtue 
is  that  it  is  its  own  reward,  an  end  in  itself  and  not  a means  toward  any  other. 

But  the  boy  almost  answers  his  own  question  when  he  speaks  of  comfort.  To  be 
comfortable,  he  is  willing  to  be  dishonest.  He  imagines  all  he  needs  for  comfort 
is  enovigh  money  to  buy  him  all  the  pleasures  he  now  wants  and  can't  have.  But 
being  comfortably  well-off  isn't  a matter  of  plenty  of  food,  furniture  and  finery. 
Many  a man  and  woman  has  all  these  material  requirements  and  still  is  far  from 
knowing  comfort.  For  comfort  is  a condition  of  the  spirit.  Where  there  is  no 
peace  of  mind,  where  the  soul  is  troubled  and  the  conscience  uneasy  ,there  is  no 
comfort.  Insomnia,  nightmares  and  ulcers  are  not  always  caused  by  something  we 
ate.  Quite  as  often  it  is  because  of  something  we  have  said  or  done  which  disturbs 
more  than  just  our  stomach... 

And  that,  if  we  must  seek  a value  beyond  itself,  is  the  reward  of  sincerity, 
a soul  at  peace  with  itself  because  it  is  at  peace  with  the  world.  Few  efforts 
constitute  so  exhausting  a drain  on  the  nervous  system  as  dissimulation.  The 
sincere  man  is  comfortable  and  at  ease  because  he  loses  no  energy  trying  to  appear 
what  he  is  not.  He  travels  a straight,  simple  road  which  leads  him  more  surely 
to  his  goal  than  the  by-ways  of  pretense  and  hypocrisy. 
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Finally^ there  is  the  pure,  unadulterated  pleasure  of  expressing  one's  true 
inner  self.  It  may  not  impress  your  neighbor  in  the  same  way  as  some  phony  imper- 
sonation  might.  And  perhaps  he  would  he  grateful.  But  in  any  event  the  person- 
ality  you  are  exhibiting  is  your  own.  It  is  not  a mask,  it  is  not  something  bor- 
rowed  or  plagiarized. 

Remember,  there  is  no  neighbor,  or  friend  or  associate  with  whom  we  live  as 
constantly  or  intimately  as  with  ours  elves  Uo  critic  so  exacting,  no  censor  so 
watchful.  And  no  one  else  whose  good  opinion  of  us  we  simply  must  have.  There 
is  no  standard  which  we  can  more  profitably  strive  to  maintain  than  our  own  ideal 
of  good  character.  No  goal  more  worthy  of  attainment  than  that  of  sincerity,  of 
becoming  the  same  inside  and  out — pure  gold. 


THOUGHT  FOR  THE  WEEK 

Beauty  is  born,  like  a pearl,  in  pain.  Gold  is  refined 
in  fairy  crucibles . Nature  fashions  diamonds  under 
enormous  pressure.  But  this  is  not  to  say  that  pain, 
misfortune,  and  suffering  always  result  in  beauty.  The 
pressure  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  applied  to  the 
right  kind  of  material.  In  human  beings,  it  will 
bring  out  the  best  in  good  people.  In  others,  it  may 
serve  only  to  expose  their  weaknesses.  Adversity, 
affliction,  bereavement  do  not  constitute  a sure  re- 
cipe  for  strong  character.  They  merely  evoke  the  finest 
in  the  hearts  of  noble  men  and  women. 

* ***************  *************************  *************4* 

THE  COST  OF  THIS  MAILING  IS  ESTIMATED  AT  FROM  $3-00  $5.00 ־  PER  YEAR.  THIS 
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THE  POVJER  OF  PRAYER 


An  Address  delivered  on  "DESIGN  FOR  LIVING,"  Station  WNEW,  New  York,  Wednes• 
day,  February  18,  1953;  9^00  - 9*30  p-in.,  by  Rabbi  Albert  S.  Goldstein  of 
TREMONT  TEMPLE,  2064  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx,  New  York. 

****  SPONSORED  BY  THE  UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS  **** 


A young  man,  crippled  in  a railroad  disaster,  tells  this  story  about  the 
trapped  and  injured  passengers  in  his  car:  "We  prayed. . .aloud,  together,  at 
length  and  often. .We  weren’t  a hand-picked  congregation  of  pious  souls,  but  a 
random  assortment  of  travelers , who  happened  to  be  on  the  same  train.  The 
wait  for  rescue  seemed  interminable.  And  the  pain  was,  for  some  of  us,  ex- 
cruciating.  I,  for  one,  do  not  contend  that  our  prayers  brought  the  rescue 
crew  that  saved  us . But , I do  believe , that  our  prayers  did  save  us . They 
saved  our  lives  and  our  sanity  until  the  crew  came." 

At  least  one  victim  of  that  catastrophe  learned  something  really  impor- 
tant.  He  learned  that  prayer  is  not  a supernatural  experience,  but  a very 
h\man  one.  It  is  not  "something  out  of  this  world"  not  a magical  way  of 
getting  something  you  have  given  up  hope  of  getting  any  other  way;  it  is 
not  a trick  formula  for  twisting  God’s  arm  ;so  tp^spgak.  Prayer  is  an  end  in 
""itself.  Hike  viHue,  l:t  is  its 6בף1 י  very  act  of  praying  does 

more  for  a man  than  any  material  thing  he  might  ask  for . Prayer  itself  co^- 
stitutes  a large  measure  of  the  comfort  sought . It  calls , of  coiurse , upon 
our  reserves  of  moral  strength,  but  it  also  replenishes  the  reservoir. 

It  is  not  the  external  circiamstances  of  life,  not  even  the  imminent 
threat  of  death,  that  destroy  one's  peace  of  mind.  Inner  peace  depends  upon 
a man's  attitude  toward  his  plight.  Prayer  can  determine  that  attitude.  It 
does  so  in  this  way: 

As  two  physical  objects  cannot  occupy  the  same  space  at  the  same  time, 
so  two  contradictory  emotions - -for , example  confidence  and  terror--cannot 
fill  the  same  heart  at  the  same  time.  Thus,  you  cannot  pray  and  still  be 

angry,  or  bitter  or  hopeless . The  very  mood  of  prayer  is  a purifying. 

spiritual  chlorophyl  that  cleanses  our  hearts  of  cynicism,  frustration  and 
despair.  The  very  impulse  to  pray  is  an  upthrust  of  the  soul,  out  of  the  pit 
of  despondency.  To  transmute  the  troubled  into  the  tranquil  spirit,  the 
hostile  into  the  humble  heart,  is  the  function  and  the  power  of  prayer. 

Prayer  is  a kind  of  conversation  with  a friend.  When  we  talk  to  God  we  are 
no  longer  alone.  We  come  away  heartened  and  refreshed. 

And  it  isn’t  only  in  catastrophe  that  religion  works  and  prayer  has 
possibilities.  Sometimes  we  feel  alone  and  forsaken,  not  because  of  some 
major  collision  in  our_  career,  but  merely  because  our  lives  have  become  tern- 
porarily  side-tracked  off  the  main  line.  Perhaps  it  is  on  a sick-bed.  A man 
who  remembers  his  first  frightening  hours  in  a hospital,  recalls  how  terribly 
he  wanted  reassurance  that  he  was  not  abandoned  and  forgotten.  Men  who  have 
made  friends  with  God,  still  want  other  friends  to  come  and  see  them  of  course. 
But  it  is  prayer  that  keeps  us  healthy  minded  and  cheerful  in  the  long  stretches 
between  visiting  hours,  when  we  might  otherwise  become  melancholy  or  morbid. 
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POWER  OF  PRAYER 


Men  who  have  tried  religion  know  that  it  is  possible  by  its  power  not 
only  to  rise  above  the  abyss  of  dark  solitude,  but  even  to  conquer  pain  and 
the  sting  of  death. 

Every  solitary  separate  soul  could  use  religion  and  the  companionship 
and  helpfulness  of  prayer.  But  "it  is  not  good  for  a man  to  live  alone." 

So  we  make  the  uncertain  journey  of  life  in  the  same  train  with  those  whom 
history  and  destiny  have  given  the  same  faith  as  ours.  It  is  natural  and 
wholesome  to  meet  and  pray  together  with  those  who  think,  and  feel  and  be- 
lieve  as  we  do.  It  is  good  to  worship  with  those  who  share  with  us  a common 
faith.  And,  when  we  approach  God  with  those  whose  thoughts  are  our  thoughts, 
and  whose  ways  are  our  ways,  we  do  not  necessarily  shut  out  the  rest  of  human- 
ity.  Quite  the  contrary. 

To  the  extent  that  we  are  sincere  in  our  own  convictions,  and  ardent  in 
our  own  faith,  and  true  to  o\1r  own  religious  ideals --to  that  extent  can  we 
appreciate  and  sympathize  with  the  religious  loyalty  and  conviction  of  others. 
On  the  single  rail  of  individuality,  and  on  the  somewhat  broader  road-bed  of 
group  experience,  we  sometimes  make  a wonderful  discovery.  When  we  have  prayed 
alone  in  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  soul--whether  in  sorrow  or  in  joy־-the 
warmth  of  our  emotion  expands  the  walls  of  that  sanctuary.  Spread  wide,  they 
fill  with  the  anguish  and  the  yearning  hope  of  the  world.  In  those  sublime 
moments  we  recognize  that  all  men,  in  their  inmost  souls,  are  one. 

And  when  we  have  lived  deeply,  sympathetically,  religiously  with  our  own 
people,  we  become  aware  of  their  essential  identity  with  others.  We  awake 
to  the  discovery  that  we  are  part  of  the  whole  hunian  family  on  this  flying 
planet  we  call  Earth.  And  that  this  human  family  is  a single  living  organism, 
like  a human  body.  No  part  of  it  can  know  pain  without  all  of  it  suffering. 
Because,  when  my  eye  is  Inflamed,  it  isn't  only  my  eye  that  aches,  it  is  I 
that  ache . 

If  there  were  no  comforting  Friend  behind  the  universe,  no  spiritual 
Father  looking  down  with  pity  and  sorrow  as  we  hate  and  hurt  and  squander  His 
most  precious  gifts,  if  we  were  utterly  alone  on  this  ball  of  earth  sailing 
thru  space  - that  were  reason  enough  for  us  to  have  compassion  on  each  other. 
If  no  one  above  or  beyond  this  sphere  cared  for  us,  then  there  is  excellent 
cause  for  us,  huddled  on  this  hurtling  sphere,  to  care  for  one  another. 

If  I doubt  the  fatherhood  of  God,  then  I must  take  my  fellow  man  to  my 
heart  because  he  has  no  one  else  to  whom  to  turn.  But  if,  I do  believe,  and 
I do  want  to  show  my  love  for  our  Father  in  heaven,  how  better  than  by  com- 
forting  and  caring  for  His  children? 

Is  it  regrettable  that  men  wait  for  a crisis  before  they  seek  God  ? Per- 
haps.  But,  at  least,  it  is  possible  to  find  Him,  even  then.  It  is  not  always 
possible  to  acquire  all  the  brain,  or  brawn  or  bank  account  we  could  use  in 
an  emergency,  just  because  we  desperately  need  them  then.  But  spiritual  stam- 
ina,  the  strength  of  soul  to  live  through  whatever  is  in  store  for  us --or,  if 
need  be,  to  die  with  courage -- come s , even  in  the  midst  of  crisis  and  disaster, 
to  him  who,  in  humility  and  trust,  will  reach  out  to  touch  the  hand  of  God, 

Who  is  the  source  of  all  our  power. 

AMEN. 
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Addriiss  by  Walter  Weismann 


Thank  you  for  this  wonderful  opportunity  to  tell  your  listeners 
briefly  about  the  month  of  Living  Judaism,  which  is  now  being  observed  in 
all  Liberal  and  Reform  Synagogues  and  Temples  throughout  greater  New  York. 

As  many  of  you  know,  the  year  1953  marks  the  80th  anniversary  of 
American  Reform  Judaism. 

From  a handful  of  dedicated  men  and  women  inspired  by  the  dream 
of  Isaac  Mayer  Wise,  the  Reform  Jewish  movement  has  grown  in  the  past  80 
years  to  a point  where  it  is  a major  force  in  American  Jewish  life. 

More  than  500^000  men  and  women  and  children  affiliated  with  450 
congregations  throughout  the  United  States  are  identified  with  Liberal 
Judaism  today  and  this  movement  continues  to  grow  at  a rate  unprecedented 
in  the  300־year  history  of  the  Jewish  people  in  America. 

The  most  tangible  evidence  of  this  growth  is  the  House  of  Living 
Judaism,  which  was  opened  in  New  York  City  a little  more  than  a year  ago. 

This  magnificent  building  on  Fifth  Avenue  is  the  National  headquarters 
of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations,  which  is  the  coordinating 
body  of  all  religious  and  educational  institutions  adliering  to  Reform  Judaism. 

The  other  national  institution  of  Liberal  Judaism  which  is  so  essential 
to  our  movement  is  the  Hebrew  Union  College  ־ Jewish  Institute  of  Religion 
with  schools  in  Cincinnati  and  New  York.  --  This  is  the  oldest  and  largest 
rabbinical  college  in  America.  Its  function  is  to  train  the  rabbis  who 
serve  in  our  congregations  and  communities , and  many  of  its  graduates  have 
gained  international  recognition  in  the  fields  of  scholarship  and  seirvice  to 
humanity. 

During  this  month  of  Living  Judaism,  we  will  dedicate  ourselves  to 
the  strengthening  and  advancement  of  Reform  Judaism  and  its  national 
institutions.  This  month  will  see  a spiritual  mobilization  of  our  people 
to  affirm  our  faith  in  Americanism  and  in  Judaism. 

Today,  as  never  before,  each  of  us  has  a responsibility  to  strengthen 
and  secure  these  bulwarks  of  oxar  faith,  not  only  for  ourselves  but  for  our 
children,  our  children's  children,  and  our  country. 

This  month  of  Living  Judaism  marks  the  opening  of  the  Greater  New 
York  Combined  Campaign,  from  which  our  Union  and  colleges  secure  the 
financial  support  they  need  to  carry  on  their  vital  tasks . 

In  closing,  I would  like  to  remind  all  our  listeners  that  "He  who 
keeps  the  perpetxial  light  of  the  Synagogue  burning  helps  to  save  (our 
people )/(it)  from  destruction  and  brings  us  closer  to  God." 


GOLDSTEIN:  And  now  as  our  thought  for  the  week  to  come,  consider 

the  following: 


"As  a man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  so  is  he." 

Prayer  can  change  the  thinking  in  your  heart. 

And  so  it  can  change  you. 

It  can  fill  your  heart  with  thoughts  of  God's  loving- 
kindness,  the  happiness  of  home  and  the  joys  of  friend 
ship,  the  satisfaction  of  serving  your  fellowman, 
the  desire  to  grow  stronger  in  wisdom, 
broader  in  cliarity,  more  steadfast  in  faith. 

The  man  who  so  fills  his  heart 

will  crowd  out  of  it  the  forlornness, 

the  resentment,  the  disparagement  of  his  own  value, 

and  of  human  effort . . . 

all  the  sad  symptoms  of  soul  sickness 

through  which  mankind  agonizes  at  this  hour... 

And  find  for  himself  the  health, 

the  contentment  and  the  peace  he  seeks. 
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WHY  GO  ON  CARING? 


An  Address  delivered  on  ״DESIGN  FOR  LIVING־,"  Station  WNEW, 
nL  York,  by  Rabbi  Albert  S.  Goldstein  of  TREMONT  TEMPLE, 
2064  Grand  Concourse,  Bronx,  New  York,  on  Wednesday, 
February  23,  930*9־  p#ra,,  EST, 


**  SPONSORED  BY  THE  UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS 


Friends,  let  me  tell  you  a little  about  a young  woman  who 
came  to  see  me  some  time  ago,  She  said  she  was  fed  up  with 
everything  and  everybody*  She  had  no  Interest  in  her  worV^  ^ 
her  family  or  anything  at  all  any  more.  Twelve  years  ago 
she  had  been  married  for  a few  short  months  to  a man  whom 
she  had  loved  since  both  were  small  children.  Then  her  hus- 
band  had  been  drafted.  On  his  way  overseas  he  was  drowned 
in  a collision  between  his  transport  and  a cargo  ship  of 
some  friendly  country.  It  was  a freak  accident  that  was 
never  satisfactorily  explained.  In  the  years  since  his 
death  there  has  been  no  one  and  nothing  to  fill  her  life. 

She  cannot  forget  and  she  will  not  forgive  life,  the  world, 
fate  or  God  for  this  meaningless  sacrifice,  this  senseless 
cruelty.  She  wants  to  go  away.  And,  as  she  spoke,  it  was  ob- 
vlous  that  it  was  not  merely  the  city  or  the  neighborhood  and 
all  the  old  familiar  places  that  brought  him  back  to  mind  — 
it  was  not  Just  this  that  she  wanted  to  flee.  It  was  life 
Itself  with  its  heartbreaking  disappointment  that  she  sought 
to  escape.  ״Why  go  on  caring,"  she  asked,  about  life,  about 
people,  about  God,  about  anything?  Nothing  matters  any  more. 

Not  to  me." 

Here  are  parents  of  an  only  child  Just  out  of  his  teens, 
brilliant  as  high  noon  in  spring,  handsome  as  a god,  well 
along  in  college,  with  a radiant  future  beckoning.  And  then 
like  a sudden  frightful  storm,  almost  without  warnin  g,:  disaster 
struck.  This  fine  lad  began  to  exhibit  curious,  inexplicable 
behavior.  He  lost,  first  the  good  opinion  of  his  teachers  and 
friends;  then  he  lost  his  friends  who  could  no  longer  under- 
stand  him  or  even  tolerate  his  presence;  his  name  was  dropped 
from  the  university  roster;-  and  finally  it  became  apparent  even 
to  his  adoring  and  Incredulous  parents  that  his  mind  was  broken; 
he  had  lost  his  sanity.  Now  they  walk  under  so  tragic  a burden 
of  grief  and  despondency  that  they  have  almost  lost  their  own 
sanity.  At  least  they  have  lost  their  Interest  in  almost  every- 
thing  in  life — their  home,  their  careers, . their  families  and 
friends,  the  world  and  its  problems.  Why  go  on  caring?  they 
ask.  ״For  what?  What  is  there  left  to  care  about? 

There  are  others  too  who  ask  the  same  questions,  but  for 
completely  different  reasons.  People  whose  lives  have  not 
been  marked  by  anything  like  stark  tragedy.  Quite  the  reverse. 
Men  and  women  who  have  health,  wealth.  Influence,  security  and 
even  power  — all  they  lack  is  humanity,  sympathy,  kindliness, 
charity,  goodness  of  heart.  Everything  is  all  right  with  them. 
Why  worry  about  anyone  else?  S£  there  is  sickness , ^^poverty, 
homelessness,  bereavement,  and  pain  in  the  world J It  isn’t 
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my  headache,"  they  say,  ״Why  bother  toe  with  It?  Am  I my  bro- 
ther‘8  keeper?  Why  should  I knock  myself  out  about  other 
people’s  business?  I mind  my  own,  strictly  and  It  gives  me 
enough  to  do•  I take  care  of  myself  and  my  own  family•  If 
everybody  else  did  the  same,  the  world  would  be  a happier 
place  to  live  In*" 

Well,  you  know,  there  was  no  apparent  need  for  Esther,  the 
Bible  heroine  of  the  Purlm  story  to  take  the  risk  she  did  In 
coming  Into  the  presence  of  Ahasuerus  the  king,  to  speak  In 
behalf  of  her  people,  to  appeal  to  the  Persian  monarch  for 
their  lives.  She  was  safe•  No  assasslh’a  sword  would.. have 
found  Its  way  to~her  body,  sheltered  as  she  was  In  the  royal 
palace•  She  was  physically  secure• 

Why  then  did  she  chance  the  king’s  displeasure  and  tempt 
fate  In  going  to  him  for  her  people's  sake?  Why  did  she  heark- 
en  to  the  voice  of  Mordecal’s  pleading  and  venture  forth  with 
the  memorable  words:  ״I  will  go.  And  If  I perish,  I perish." 
She  could  not  resist  speaking  out  even  If  death  were  the  pen- 
alty.  Nor  could  she  have  remained  silent  even  If  wealth  and 
power  were  her  reward. 

Esther  cared.  Her  security  was  not  sufficient  to  numb  her 
conscience.  It  was  not  sufficient  for  her  that  she  was  well 
sheltered  and  cared  for.  It  mattered  to  her  that  others  were 
not.  It  was  of  utmost  concern  to  her  peace  of  mind  that  thou- 
sands  of  wretched  souls  sat  weeping  In  sackcloth  and  ashes; 
that  hosts  of  terrified  men  and  women  with  hopes  of  Joy  and 
fear  of  pain,  comparable  to  her  own,  were  sentenced  to  ex- 
termination.  Par  from  the  scene  of  their  distress  though  she 
be.  It  mattered  to  her  that  they  suffered.  Why?  Because  she 
had  the  divine  gift  of  compassion.  She  had  cultivated  God’s 
habit  of  caring. 

Men  or  women  who  really  care  are  perhaps  too  few.  Fewer 
than  we  might  hope  after  4,000  years  of  religion.  But  thank 
God,  they  are  not  so  rare  but  that  they  are  able  to  keep  the 
world  from  sinking  back  Into  the  black  swamp  of  primordial 
chaos , 

Generations  before  Esther  there  had  been  a man  of  wealth 
and  station,  Jeremiah,  who  blazed  forth  In  righteous  Indlg- 
nation  against  the  Inhumanity  of  the  men  In  his  class.  His 
friends  mocked  and  derided  him  for  his  efforts:  ״What  common 
cause  have  you,"  they  asked,  "with  the  rabble?"  They  made 
his  life  miserable  with  their  taunts.  And  Jeremiah  decided  ■ 
that  It  was  more  than  he  could  bear.  Henceforth  he  would 
keep  his  mouth  shut:  "I  thought,"  he  said,  ״I  would  cease 
speaking  out.  I would  be  prudent,  politic,  discreet,  I 
would  keep  to  myself  the  evil  that  I see."  Then,  he  tells 
us,  "then  was  It  like  a raging  fire  shut  up  within  my  bosom. 

I strove  to  contain  It,  but  I could  not." 

After  that  nothing  stopped  him.  He  was  Jailed,  stoned,  ex- 
lied, thrown  to  die  In  a quicksand  pit.  But  Jeremiahs  are  not 
easily  disposed  of•  His  soul  went  marching  on, 
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His  spirit  infected  the  saintly  Rabbi  Akiba  who  defied  Rome 

to  ?eloh  the  «ord  of  God  to  his  people.  ^«״״%r1peak 

flayed  alive.  He  knew  what  was  coming,  but  he  ^ad  to  speak. 

He  had  to  try  with  his  own  small  power  to  make  a light.  Be 
cLsI  hreared!  oared  more  for  truth,  for  justice,  for  human- 
it^than  for  himself.  One  of  his  colleagues,  Teradyon,  was 
wrapped  in  the  very  scroll  of  the  Law  from  which  - 

teacMng  and  consigned  to  the  flames.  ״Seep 

stood  about  the  stake  weeping,  he  cried  out  them!  Weep 
noti  Only  the  parchment  is  being  consumed.  What  is  written 
on  it  soars  upward  into  the  skies  for  all  men  to  see.  . 

Mvriad  students,  scholars,  saints  were  torn  by  leasts, 
racked,  burned  and  maimed.  Why?  Because  their  care  for  ma  ♦ 
kind  exceeded  their  concern  for  their  own  skins.  Leonardo  of 
Florence,  Galileo  of  Pisa,  de  Brahe  the  Dane,  Kepler  the  Ger- 
man,  Spinoza  of  Holland  stinted  and  starved  in 
^litary  lives,  and  died  alone  in  order  to  bring  light  to  a 

benighted  world. 

Thev  were  hated  by  those  in  power  and  even  by  the  populace 
who  were  held  in  Ignorance  and  taught  to  hate  enlightenment. 
ml  ?h^works  of  these  men  who  cared  have  l^^ed  on  to  lighten 
the  burdens,  stimulate  the  minds,  and  Inspire  the  souls  of 
countless  millions  of  their  fellow  numan  beings. 

They  cared  because  they  are  children  of  God,  made  in  his 
image.  What  any  of  us  have  in  us  of  the  image  of  God  is  the 
gift  of  compassion,  the  love  of  Justice  and  truth.  God  has 
made  us  but  a little  lower  than  Himself  in  this. 

^hv  go  on  caring?  Because  we  must.  Because  in  each  human 
heart  there  is  an  eternal  spark  which  is  divine.  It  flares 
into  a blaze  when  we  burn  with  a passion  for  righteousness, 
!rspreadfa  warm  radiant  glow  of  light  when  we  pity  not  our 
precious  little  selves  but  the  groaning  universe. 

Seeds  are  many  for  the  plants  that  issue  from  them.  Aoorns, 
pollen,  the  seeds  of  life  are  in  the  countless  millions  of  bll- 
lions.  Only  a scant  fraction  of  them  bring  forth  fruit.  But 
they  are  enough  to  make  the  world  3 י physical  life  go  on. 

Souls  who  care  are  not  too  many.  But  they  are  ®jough  to 
make  humanity  human,  to  breathe  the  breath  of  spiritual  life 
into  the  protoplasm  of  mere  physical  existence.  ^:3  not  this 
a marvel  of  creation?  "How  manifold  are  thy  works  0 ^®rdl 
In  wisdom  hast  Thou  made  them  all.  By  the  power  of  indlvl  ua 
souls,  co-workers  with  Thee,  true  to  their  high  trust,  the 
whole  earth  becomes  filled  with  Thy  glory. 

THF  GOST  OP  THIS  MAILING  IS  ESTIMATED  AT  FROM  $3.00-$5.00  PER 
™L?  THIS  !rONrOP  THE  MANY  FREE  SERVICES  MADE  ^SSIB^  BY 
YOUR  CONTINUED  VOLUNTARY  SUPPORT  OF  THE  UNION  OP 
BREW  CONGREGATIONS  THROUGH  THE. ,COMBINED  UAMPAIG^  838  Fim 
AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21,  N.Y.  WE  SHALL  BE  HAPPY  TO  RECEIVE  YOW 

CONTRIBUTION.  ״ ^ 

David  J.  Wise,  Radio  Director 
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V/ISE  RULES  RULES  FOR  A HAPPY  MARRIAGE 

An  Address  delivered  on  **DESIGN  FOR  LIVING,'*  Station  WNEW,  New  York, 
Wednesday,  March  4,  1953,  by  Rabbi  Albert  Goldman,  TEMPLE  EMANU  EL, 

63  Hamilton  Avenue,  Yonkers,  New  York 

****  SPONSORED  BY  THE  UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS  **** 

Have  you  ever  checked  through  the  Newspapers  for  one  week  and 
collected  all  the  strange  and  bizarre  reasons  given  in  our  courts  for 
the  granting  of  a divorce?  If  ever  you  wish  to  get  an  insight  into  the 
strange  ways  of  human  behavior  try  this  little  experiment.  In  one  week 
I collected  innumerable  items  which  carried  such  peculiar  stories  as 
the  husband  who  fed  the  cat  rather  than  his  wife;  or  the  wife  who  con- 
constantly  ironed  her  husband's  shirts  but  refused  to  do  the  collars. 
You  can  multiply  such  examples  ad  infinitum  - and  each  sounds  more 
humorous  than  the  one  before. 

And  after  you  have  perused  these  stories  you  must  wonder  to  your־־ 
selves  what  actually  have  these  people  done  with  their  marriages?  Is 
it  conceivable  that  because  a wife  has  trumped  her  husband's  ace  that 
a divorce  would  be  granted  on  such  inane  grounds?  Of  course,  the  real 
reason  must  be  far  deeper  than  the  ones  usually  given.  They  lie  deep 
within  our  own  personalities  and  reveal  themselves  in  the  trying  situa- 
tlon  of  marriage.  Unfortunately,  however,  our  courts  are  not  prepared 
to  deal  with  marital  situations  in  any  profound  or  prolonged  manner. 
Some  of -our  Justices,  are  to  be  sure,  completely  aware  of  the  basic 
problems  and  within  their  own  heavy  schedules  do  all  they  can  to  effect 
an  understanding  reconciliation.  But  such  efforts  are  all  too  few  and 
men  and  women  are  still  unaware  that  there  are  experts  in  this  field  . 
who  are  ready  and  able  to  discuss  marital  problems  and  help  the  husband 
and  wife  to  find  new  avenues  of  relationship. 

Someday  we  shall  understand  that  we  must  treat  marriage  more 
seriously  than  we  do  now  by  demanding  that  no  one  shall  be  given  a 
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marriage  license  «Ithout  having  taken  Proper  course_s  0_f  study  , 

and  learned  some  proper  «ays  of  preparing  oneself  for  this  most  ch^^ 
lenglng_of_e2aerle״ces . «e  give  courses  In  our  schools  In  cooking  and 

״ot  in  marriage?  Why  do  «e  neglect  this  most  Important 
aspect  of  our  lives  In  «hlch  the  future  of  our  civilization  Is  hound? 

It  13  an  old  truism  that  It  Is  very  easy  to  break  do«״  but  that  It 
is  al«ays  a much  more  difficult  and  much  more  time  consuming  task  to 
build  up!  every  married  couple  --  «hether  happy  or  not  — knows 
marriage  Is  a long  range  relationship  «hlch  demands  much  from  the 
people  involved.  A friend  of  mine  who  Is  In  my  opinion  a fortunate 
man  In  his  home  life  put  It  to  me  this  way!  what  we  have  achieved  has 
not  come  by  accident  - we־ve  put  a lot  of  work  into  this  - and  I 
can  speak  with  satisfaction  because  the  work  we  have  done  has  paid  off. 
And  my  friend  13  also  aware  that  there  are  always  changing,  unpredlct- 
able  situations  In  the  marriage  relationship  which  must  always  be  met. 
Now  that  his  two  children  are  grown-up  and  both  outstanding  young 
people,  there  have  arisen  the  problems  of  dealing  with  children  who 
While  at  school  seek  to  establish  a home  for  themselves  and  who  need  a 
great  deal  of  guidance.  Because  this  man  and  woman  were  always  able 
to  speak  to  one  another  and  because  they  developed  over  the  years  a 
trusting  and  understanding  relationship  ״ these  problems  of  their 
children  were  met,  not  without  some  anguish,  but  were  met  In  a very 
mature  way  In  which  both  felt  that  they  were  working  together  for  a 
solution.  Because  of  the  trust  and  the  communication  they  established 
their  children  respected  their  attitudes  and  were  able  to  speak 
their  problems  and  found  a father  and  mother  who  were  not  dogmatic  or 
opinionated  but  open-minded  and  fair-minded.  When 

after  weeks  and  months  of  discussion  the  problems  were  resolved  there 
was  keen  satisfaction  all  around.  This  Is  a home  built  on  the  spin- 
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tual  basis  of  democracy:  there  is  reverence  for  all  persons  and  each 
senses  his  own  worthy  and  each  knows  that  he  is  part  of  a wonderful 
pattern  of  life  where  his  thoughts  and  actions  can  be  reviewed  and 
revealed  without  fear  of  any  kind. 

My  friend  did  not  achieve  this  at  first  - it  took  years  of  dis- 
ciplining.  It  took  constant  working  at  love  and  constant  understanding 
of  the  other  person's  point  of  view.  Of  course,  like  all  human  beings, 
they  have  known  moments  of  disagreement  and  worry  and  tension,  even 
dissatisfaction.  But  they  trusted  each  other  enough  to  know  that  even 
these  human  expressions  must  be  given  ground  and  must  be  aired  and 
\/^  spoken  of.  They  learned  how  to  speak  to  one  another  because  they  de- 
veloped  a keen  sense  of  trust.  If  criticism  was  given,  it  was  accepted 
because  they  knew  they  were  working  for  each  other's  good, not  for  each 
other's  hurt.  They  did  not  harp  or  become  critical  because  they  accept- 
ed  each  other  in  a very  grown  up  way  — they  knew  each  other's  weakness- 
es  and  each  other's  strengths;  and  in  each  area  they  trusted  and  re- 
spected  one  another.  These  people  make  no  exhibition  of  their  happi- 
ness  as  many  people  try  to  stimulate  their  joy  in  marriage  and  often 
are  doing  nothing  more  than  play  acting.  When  you  walk  into  their 
home  you  feel  it  - you  sense  it  because  they  communicate  it  to  one 
another  in  their  silences  and  in  their  actions.  Every  day  for  them  is 
a day  of  interest  - they  have  much  to  say  to  one  another  and  each  takes 
joy  in  the  other's  growth.  Of  course  they  are  happily  married  because 
they  have  resolved  and  determined  that  their  lives  together  would  be 
a working  partnership  -־  the  children  were  the  responsibility  of  each; 
the  job  was  the  concern  of  both;  and  the  house  which  was  turned  into  a 
home,  the  achievement  of  both. 


I have  been  trying  to  stress  throughout  this  little  talk  of  mine 
the  thought  that  marriage  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  easy,  simple  adven- 
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ture.  Nor  by  any  means  do  I mean  to  deplot  It  as  a terrifying  exper- 
lenoe.  At  best.  It  Is  a demanding  relationship.  It  demands  that  we 
must  be  constantly  alert  to  one  another's  feelings;  we  must  be  states- 
men.  diplomats,  psychiatrists,  friends,  lovers  all  at  once.  It  demands 
that  especial  gift  to  put  ourselves  In  the  place  of  the  other  and  oul- 
tlvate  the  ground  of  understanding  whereby  we  know  how  to  grow  Into  the 
moods  and  needs  of  our  partner.  And  whoever  would  think  this  an  easy 
Job  Is  simply  not  achieving  anything  In  marriage.  For  we  tend  to  for- 
get  that  when  we  marry  we  enter  Into  a relationship  with  a personality 
which  has  been  pretty  well  molded  and  formed.  What  has  gone  Into  his 
life;  what  components  have  produced  her  personality?  How  many  shocks, 
or  frustrations;  how  many  difficulties  and  perturbations?  And  then 
these  two  must  learn  to  live  with  each  other  ״ betraying  all  their 
underlying  facets  and  nuances  - revealing  the  child  as  well  as  the 
adult.  Flashes  of  Insecurity  ״ and  all  humans  are  Insecure  ״ tinges 
of  envy  and  jealousy;  the  Image  we  fell  In  love  with  now  must  give  way 
to  another  - and  a more  realistic  one.  Can  we  find  the  resources  with- 
in  ourselves  to  meet  the  eventual  disillusionment  to  create  a better 
perspective  and  a more  creative  friendship  from  which  flows  the  fuller 

meaning  of  comradeship? 

Here  then  lie  the  tests  of  marriage:  to  see  another  person  grow- 
ing  up;  not  living  In  a doll  house  playing  with  toy  babes.  How  re- 
sponsible  becomes  this  relationship  when  disappointment  arises  and  how 
creative  can  we  be  In  resolving  the  problems?  The  Rabbis  of  old  when 
! studying  the  words  of  the  Bible  noticed  that  the  Hebrew  word  for  man 
is  ish  and  the  word  for  woman  Is  ishah.  The  difference  between  the 
two  words  when  spelled  out.  Interestingly  enough,  spells  out  the  Hebrew 
word  for  God  and  even  more  strangely  when  these  differentiating  letters 
are  missing  the  word  aysh  Is  left.. and  aysh  In  Hebrew  means  fire.  So 
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they  explained  that  when  a man  and  woman  possess  God,  when  they  share 
love  and  live  in  truth  and  trust,  then  God  is  with  them.  But  when 
misunderstandings  break  out  and  they  no  longer  can  find  truth  for 
themselves  then  fire,  the  fires  of  hate  and  resentment  will  consume 
them.  God  is  always  present  in  life  when  we  permit  him  to  co-exist 
with  us  by  turning  our  tables  into  altars  whereon  we  lay  the  offerings 
of  our  hearts  and  give  sustenance  to  one  another  out  of  the  harvest 
of  our  shared  trust  and  cooperative  effort  and  creative  toil. 


- - - THOUGHT  FOR  THE  WEEK  - 


״Let  me  not  to  the  marriage  of  true  minds 
Admit  Impediments.  Love  is  not  love 
Which  alters  when  it  alteration  finds. 

Or  bends  with  the  remover  to  remove. 

0,  noJ  It  is  an  ever  fixed  mark. 

That  looks  on  tempests  and  is  never  shaken; 

It  is  the  star  to  every  wandering  bark. 

Whose  worth's  unknown,  although  hid  height  be  taken. 
Love's  not  Time's  fool,  though  rosy  lips  and  cheeks 


Within  His  bending  sickle's  compass  come; 

Love  alters  not  with  his  brief  hours  and  weeks 
But  bears  it  out.... even  to  the  edge  of  doom. 
If  this  be  error  and  upon  me  proved, 

I never  writ,  nor  no  man  ever  loved. 


********************************************************************* 
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Sometime  ago  I was  privileged  to  witness  a sight  which  I shall 
long  cherish.  I was  with  a group  of  friends  having  dinner  at  one  of 
Boston’s  famous  hotels.  In  the  background  the  orchestra  was  blaring 
forth  mightily  and  lustily.  Before  us  men  and  women  swayed  upon  the 
dance  floor  momentarily  removed  from  their  daily  cares  and  concerns. 

As  we  sat  enjoying  the  gladsome  sight  before  us  we  noticed  that  the 
couples  began  to  gather  at  one  side  and  fixed  their  gaze  upon  the  cente. 
of  the  dance  floor.  Each  of  us  held  our  breaths  and  with  eyes  full  of 
amazement  and  surprise  we  beheld  two  people  moving  quietly  about  the 
floor  holding  each  other  in  tender  embrace.  What  we  saw  was  a man  and 
women  well  along  in  their  eighties  dancing  in  quiet  dignity  to  even 
the  raucous  bleatings  of  the  trumpets.  The  entire  room,  as  it  were, 
became  silent  and  all  eyes  pointed  in  their  direction;  as  if  by  a wave 
of  a wand  the  orchestra  sensed  the  mood  and  changed  its  tune  and  rhythm 
to  permit  these  two  to  dance  to  music  softer,  slower  and  sweeter. 

The  grace  and  sway  of  youth  was  not  visible  as  they  danced  alone  there; 
theirs  were  faltering  and  mincing  steps,  age  had  slowed  their  movement 
but  age  had  not  deterred  them  from  finding  enjoyment  together. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  they  returned  afterwards  to  a table  close 
to  ours.  As  they  approached  we  spontaneously  broke  out  into  applause 
and  voiced  our  delight  to  them.  Both,  still  holding  hands,  came  to 
our  table  and  sat  down  with  us.  We,  of  course,  could  not  restrain  our- 
selves  and  gushed  forth  exuberantly  with  praise  for  their  ability  to 
dance  and  still  come  to  places  of  recreation.  Smilingly  the  elderly 
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gentleman  accepted  our  compliments  and  said;  We  have  never  missed  a 
Thursday  night  to  dance  together  for  the  past  sixty  years  and  for  the 
past  twenty  years  we  have  danced  here.  As  we  heard  these  words  with 
astonishment  a waiter  brought  over  a corsage  and  presented  it  to  the 
wonderful  old  lady  who  sat  there  admiring  her  husband.  The  corsage 
came  with  the  compliments  of  the  hotel  - a gesture  that  had  been  made 
over  the  past  few  years  as  the  management's  appreciation  for  the  spiri•: 
and  enthusiasm  these  two  maintained  between  and  for  themselves. 

I am  sure,  friends,  you  will  feel  with  me  that  this  was  a moment 
of  real  inspiration.  All  of  us  were  far  younger  than  these  people  and 
I am  sure  that  each  of  us  at  that  moment  was  wishing  in  our  hearts  that 
we  could  find  the  vitality  at  their  age  to  continue  to  remain  active 
and  be  capable  df  enjoying  life  when  the  autumn  and  winter  of  time 
would  set  upon  us.  They  told  us  further  about  their  children  and  of 
the  parties  and  dates  they  would  hold  with  them.  And  as  they  remin-  • 
isced,  sharing  their  joys  with  us  we  became  more  and  more  humbled  as 
we  realized  we  were  being  privileged  to  share  in  a true  and  real  love 
which  these  two  had  achieved  for  themselves.  And  just  the  other  day 
I had  clipped  out  of  the  newspaper  a wonderful  little  item  which  came 
from  the  Passaic  Herald  News.  The  newspaper  had  received  an  advertise- 
ment  and  was  so  moved  by  it  that  it  was  printed  on  the  first  page  and  • 
without  charge.  It  was  a greeting  made  by  a husband  to  his  wife  on 
the  occasion  of  their  fifty-fifth  wedding  anniversary  and  these  are 
'!;he  words:  "To  My  Sweetheart,  Sophie  Hensel.  I wish  to  thank  you 
publicly  for  your  love  and  devotion  and  for  fifty-five  years  of  wedded 
happiness  made  possible  by  your  unmatched  - qualities  as  wife,  mother, 
mother-in-law,  grandmother  and  great  grandmother.  We  all  revere  you. 
Your  husband,  Henry  Hensel." 

As  I thought  over  these  experiences,  I cannot  but  doff  my  Invis*■ 
ible  hat  to  these  people  who  have  made  out  of  the  years  wreaths  of 
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love.  You  sense  that  you  are  in  the  presence  of  a spirit  that  is  mov- 
Ing  and  exalting.  You  sense  the  whole  mood  of  achievement,  feel  the 
exultation  of  accomplishment  and  regard  with  due  respect  for  wonderful 
possibilities  that  life  holds  for  us.  You  sense  that  age  is  not  a de- 
terent  but  a destination.  You  think,  too,  of  so  many  young  people  who 
want  to  seize  all  of  life  in  a moment,  fearful  lest  life  be  lost  to 
them  on  the  morrow.  They  fling  themselves  into  some  madcap  race,  rest- 
less,  anxious,  for  fear  they  may  be  missing  something.  Life,  for  them, 
has  become  a schedule  of  rounds,  going  and  flitting  from  one  place  to 
another,  driven  by  some  inner  urge  to  make  sure  they  take  everything 
in  and  then  at  the  end  of  an  Imperfect  day  find  themselves  wasted  and 
dissipated  by  their  marry -go -round.  Sometimes  I wonder  as  I watch 
some  of  these  people  and  ask  myself  from  ■what  and  from  whom  are  they 
really  running?  Is  it  perhaps  not  from  themselves?  Is  it,  perhaps, 
they  a^  so  empty  inside  they  must  be  constantly  taking  things  in  - 
for  they  have  little  to  give  out  to  each  other? 

Often,  I feel,  here  lies  one  of  the  reasons  for  discontent  in 
marriage.  That  both  husband  and  wife  find  so  little  of  mutual  interest 
or  cannot  create  the  opportunity  to  do  things  together  and  have  values 
in  common.  Rather  there  seems  to  be  areas  and  spaces  of  silences  where 
neither  husband  and  wife  are  able  to  communicate  to  one  another. 

Rather  there  is  the  tedium  of  dull  routine  and  he  must  find  some  outlet 
with  the  "boys"  and  she  can  find  her  need  for  companionship  only  with 
the  "girls."  I am  sure  that  there  are  times  when  moments  of  relaxation 
are  needed  with  friends  of  orre*b  own  sex  but  when  these  preclude  any 
occasions  for  husband  and  wife  to  be  together  then  there  is  true  cause 
for  concern.  Not  long  ago  a group  of  people  were  meeting  together  for 
what  we  in  our  congregation  call  "Fireside  Chats."  These  are  times  of 
Informal  discussions  when  we  sit  together  in  the  homes  of  friends  and 
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express  our  thoughts  about  various  topics.  On  this  particular  evening 
we  were  discussing  the  Important  subject  of  relaxation  in  this  teeming, 
busy,  competitive  world  of  ours.  As  the  discussion  progressed  the 
thought  was  elicited  that  husbands  and  wives  could  be  more  relaxed  if 
they  would  find  opportunity  to  talk  about  their  daily  affairs  and  not 
j.  keep  locked  within  themselves  the  problems  of  the  day  each  has  known 
/ and  met.  But^^ur  homes  are  like  department  stores.  She  wants  to  tell 
/ him  about. the  washing  machine  ־ or  the  leaking  roof,  or  the  fright  she 
had  when  baby  climbed  upon  the  window  sill  ־ or  she  might  even  want  to 
tell  him  about  the  bright  quip  he  made  in  the  super -market .. .But  no, 

V a fierce  silence  must  be  maintained,  what  is  her  department  she  must  ' 
take  care  of ;^he  has  his  departmetrt^  and  what  goes  on  at  home  is  no  con- 
cern  of  his  - at  least  until  his  mood  has־  changed  and  he  is  ready  to 
listen. 

׳־־^  Well,  our  discussion  revealed  that  husbands  have  been  wanting  to 
tell  their  wives  about  their  daily  problems  at  the  office  but  mistakenr 
ly  thought  that  they  would  not  be  interested  and  meanwhile  their  wives 
felt  blocked  within  because  their  husbands  refused  to  let  them  enter 
into  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  man's  world.  It  became  evident  that 
some  husbands  were  amazed  that  their  wives  felt  hurt  that  they  were 
being  left  out  and  spiritually  relegated  to  a housewife's  role  in  the 
narrowest  sense  of  that  word.  One  didn't  think  that  the  other  would 
be  interested.  They  set  up  walls  about  very  important  aspects  of  their 
lives  and  never  realized  that  the  other  was  full  of  anguish  at  being 
so  completely  left  out.  Is  it  not  a false  idea  this  common  concept 
of  dividing  ourselves  into  mental  compartments  whereby  husband  and  wife 
cannot  share  their  concerns  or  their  problems  even  about  trivial 
things?  Since  when  are  the  children  her  department  alone i Or  the  work 
his  department  alone!  He  is  more  than  a breadwinner,  and  one  who  pays 
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the  bills,  he  is  still  father־-and  cannot  consign  this  role  to  another. 
We  become  so  routinized  after  a while  in  our  ways  that  we  lose  the 
capacity  to  change  even  our  moods  and  habits--spontaneity  is  gone, 
warmth  is  lacking,  new  pathways  are  closed.  And  I think  back  to  the 
elderly  couple — who  found  ways  of  being  themselves  spontaneously  glv- 
ing  of  their  warmth  and  creating  for  themselves  a tradition  of  Joy, 

No  wonder  these  two  could  dance  and  play  together  even  in  their  middle 
eighties  --  they  found  true  resources  for  mutual  Interest,  they  knew 
how  to  talk  to  one  another  and  share  with  each  other  life's  gifts  and 
tribulations.  They  found  places  to  go,  things  to  do  - and  they  didn't 
wait  for  vacation  time,  they  did  it  weekly  as  their  ritual  for  enrich- 
ment.  They  created  a wholesome  sense  of  play  for  themselves  where  they 
rediscovered  and  renewed  themselves  over  and  over  again.  They  took 
off  their  working  clothes  and  released  their  burdens  and  became  youth- 
ful  once  more  through  the  vitality  of  their  love.  In  truth.  Dr. 

Richard  Cabot  once  said:  Perhaps  the  greatest  blessing  in  marriage  is 
that  it  las’tsrr  so  long.  The  years,  like  the  varying  interests  of  each 
year,  combine  to  buttress  and  enrich  each  other. 

---  THOUGHT  FOR  THE  WEEK  --- 


״The  shadows  of  evening  lengthen  about  me,  but  morning  is 
in  my  heart.  I have  lived  from  the  forties  of  one  century 
to  the  thirties  of  the  next.  I have  had  varied  fields  of 
labor  and  full  contact  with  men  and  things... and  have  warmed 
both  hands  before  the  fire  of  life.  The  testimony  I hear  is: — 
That  the  castle  of  enchantment  is  not  yet  behind  me.  It  is 
Eefore  me  still,  and  daily  I catch  glimpses  of  its  battlements 
and  towers.  The  rich  spoils  of  memory  are  mine.  Mine  too  are 
־PH e precious  things  o^*  today — books,  flowers,  pictures,  nature, 
and  sport.... The  best  thing  of  all  is  friends .. .^he  best  of 
life  is  always  further  on.  Its  real  lure  is  hidden  from  oHr 
eyes,  somewhere  behind  the  hills  of  time." 

. , . .William  Mulock 
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Tonight,  friends,  I return  to  a theme  which  has  proven  to  be  of 
growing  significance  to  many  parents  and  children.  It  is  one  which 
continues  to  perturb  the  teachers  of  religion  and  speaking  for  myself 
alone,  one  for  which  we  cannot  provide  fool-proof  answers,  or  argu- 
raents  which  will  be  completely  satisfactory  to  many  people  who  are  in- 
volved.  Tonight,  I turn  once  again  to  express  some  thoughts  on  the 
problem  of  intermarriage.  I do  not  know  whether  or  not  anyone  can 
prove  statistically  that  intermarriage,  marriage  between  people  of 
different  faiths,  is  on  the  increase  or  in  a decline;  but  it  is  a 
situation  which  must  be  regarded  as  part  of  the  democratic  risk.  For 
that  matter  it  is  always  part  of  the  risk  of  life;  for  whether  or  not 
people  have  lived  in  democracies  or  dictatorships  intermarriage  has 
always  been  evident.  Races  and  groups  have  mixed  all  throughout  his- 
tory.  Although  some  societies  have  set  up  restricting  laws  and  bar- 
riers  there  have  always  been  those  who  went  beyond  the  demands  of  con- 
vention  and  gave  their  hearts  to  another.  In  the  Bible  we  find  that 
some  of  the  restrictive  laws  were  counteracted  by  the  Book  of  Ruth, 
wherein  the  story  of  a Moabltish  woman  is  told  who  married  a son  of 
Israel  and  became  the  great-grandmother  of  King  David.  At  least  some 
scholars  interpret  the  story  of  Ruth  in  this  manner  as  to  offset  the 
laws  which  were  instituted  by  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  However  that  may  be, 
it  is  true  that  here  in  America,  try  as  we  may,  we  cannot  throw  up 
walls  about  our  children  so  completely  and  so  effectively  that  we  can 
insulate  them  from  knowing  other  people  or  from  falling  in  Ipve  with 
others.  •And  in  the  long  run,  nor  would  we  want  to  create  such  ghettos 
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of  the  mind  or  the  spirit  that  we  or  our  children  should  not  learn  to 
know  our  • neighbors  and  even  develop  some  common  forms  of  Interest 
with  them. 

But  you  may  ask,  and  rightfully,  where  do  we  draw  the  line?  I 
doubt  very  much  if  we  can  create  such  lines,  or  some  hard  and  fast 
rules  or  some  kind  of  legislation  --  for  in  essence  these  might  very 
well  be  destructive  of  the  democratic  concept.  The  question  is  not 
then  of  some  external  formula  but  of  an  internal  attitude  and  maturity 
which  must  be  inculcated  into  ourselves  as  well  as  into  our  children. 
'There  are  those  who  answer  the  problem  of  intermarriage  by  a prejudice 
of  a mean  and  narrow  sort.  Certainly  this  cannot  be  of  any  value  to 
the  structure  of  our  American  lives,  for  the  evil  of  prejudice  will 
only  create  more  poison  within  the  community  at  large.  A parent  may 
feel  this  is  the  safe  way  to  forestall  what  he  or  she  will  consider  a 
terrible  blow  to  their  pride  and  status  but  he  must  also  ask  himself 
whether  or  not  by  so  doing  he  has  provided  a basis  for  spiritual  and 
mental  health  in  the  life  of  his  child.  For  the  cancer  of  prejudice 
is  as  detrimental  to  the  one  who  carries  this  disease  as  it  is  for  its 


Intended  victim.  Certainly  no  mature  society  cannot  discountenance 
the  evil  and  baneful  effects  of  such  a method. 

The  surer  and  more  positive  way  is  to  give  our  children  a true 
sense  of  self  respect  for  themselves,  for  their  culture,  for  their 
background  and  for  their  heritage.  If  children  will  be  given  an  af- 
firmatlve  sense  of  their  belongingness  they  will  not  seek  to  break 
with^^t^ir  group  nor  will  thgv  find  it  necessary  to_d  is  oarage  tj;^  way 
of  life  followed  by  others..  For  when  a child  is  given  a proper  sense 
of  self  respect  and  a keen  affirmation  for  what  he  is,  he  will  not  need 
to  look  elsewhere, for  the  reservoirs  of  spirit  and  growth  are  near  and 
dear  to  him.  He  will,  for  himself,  realize  that  his  personality  will 
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find  Its  full©st  ©xpr©sslon  in  th©  cultural  faith  in  which  h©  was 
r©ar©d  and  th©r©  will  b©  no  urge  for  him  to  break  with  that  which  has 
become  significant  and  purposeful.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions 
to  everything  and  this  observation  is  not  Intended  as  some  absolute 
guarantee,  I do  not,  however,  know  of  any  other  way  which  contains 
within  itself  a greater  hope  for  spiritual  self-assurance  and  religious 
loyalty,  I am  not  oblivious,  nor  are  any  of  my  colleagues,  of  the 
basic  challenges  Involved  when  the  problem  of  intermarriage  confronts 
us.  We  know  something  of  the  desperate  heartbreak;  of  the  yearning 
of  two  people  who  find  the  outer  world  stubborn  and  importunate;  of 
the  cry  that  the  world  is  unjust  and  that  true  love  should  exist  for 
its  own  sake  without  fetters  or  barriers.  In  a sense  there  is  some 
true  Justification  for  their  feelings  and  anguish  and  I consider  it 
my  basic  task  not  to  destroy  but  to  build  within  the  limitations  of 
their  situation.  But  such  building  must  be  done  real  1 really ; and^ 
as  terrifying  as  that  word  sounds,  without  a fine  measure  of  realistic 
understanding  an  intermarriage,  like  any  other  marriage,  is  doomed  to 
failure.  It  is  this  very  often  which  those  who  come  before  us  on  such 
a basis  often  forget  and  often  evade  the  inherent  profound  and  real 
problems.  They  do  not  want  to  face  the  realities;  they  try  to  dismiss 
them  as  if  they  did  not  exist;  and  while  one  must  praise  them  for  their 
courage,  one  cannot  condone  their  lack  of  understanding.  For  they 
must  learn  to  live  in  a world  of  people they  must  bring  up  their 
children  in  a world  of  people--and  that  world  will  not  necessarily  be 
gracious  or  kind,  and  that  world  may  not  always  know  how  to  treat  them 
fairly;  and  for  that  matter  they,  too,  may  not  know  how  to  get  along 
with  that  world. 


I often  wonder  whether  or  not,  in  some  cases  of  intermarriage,  it 
is  really  love  that  brings  people  together.  Or  is  it  rather  their  own 
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inner  necessities  to  rebel  against  parental  authority,  an  unconscious 
desire  for  revenge  against,  the -Jio me  which  is  manifested  turning 


against  the  religion  of  the  fathers?  Somewhere  within  all  of  us,  to 
some  degree,  is  this  sense  of  rebellion.  And,  depending  upon  the 
unique  experiences,  we  know  some  of  us  must  manifest  greater  breaks 
than  others.  One  way  is  intermarriage;  another  may  be  Atheism,  Facism, 
or  (Communism;  diother  may  be  complete  indifference  or  even  fanaticism. 
These  expressions  may  not  always  be  immediately  known  but  often  they 
find  their  way  out  to  destroy  the  marital  relationship.  When  strain 
and  stress  come,  as  they  do  to  every  marriage,  these  attitudes  will 
become  even  sharper  and  become  thrusts  of  pain  and  hostility  from 
which  there  may  be  no  way  out  but  to  end  the  relationship  itself.  For 
an  intermarriage  there  are  additional  factors t  ־ ־  He ightened  feelings 
which  always  mean  added  tension;  There  the  unrelaxed  feeling  that 
because  one  or  the  other  may  be  different  he  or  she  may  have  moments 


of  real  regret;  Guilt  may  ensue  which  soon  corrodes  the  always  nec 
essary  element  of  trust;  when  M hears  some  slurring  remarks  made  by 
some  unthoughtful  people  about  her  religion  or  people— does  he  not 
immediately  feel  it  applies  to  him  and  to  her?  And  when  sl^  hears  the 
same— what  is  her  attitude?  And  should  they  not  have  the  necessary 
fiber  to  withstand  these  sallies  of  gossip,  do  they  not  begin  to  react 
upon  one  another?  They  tend  to  become  more  isolated,  hurt  and  angry 
and  soon  frustrate  one  another.  Sometimes  they  themselves  begin  to 
■*carry  chips  upon  their  internal  shoulders  and  find  fault  where  fault 
is  neither  intended  or  meant.  When  they  come  to  one  another's  home-- 
are  they  strangers  or  does  the  in-law  tension  exist  here  in  even 
greater  force?  I am  pointing  to  these  factors  of  personality  problems 
because  they  are  real  and  they  ^ exist  and  they  do  enter  all  if  hot 
most  of  these  situations.  This  does  not  gainsay  that  there  are  those 
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of  such  maturity  who  have  been  able  to  meet  these  situations  and  have 
been  able  to  build  a beautiful  home  life  together.  But  their  testl- 
mony  will  always  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  it  was  never  done  with- 
out  sweat  and  tears.  One  of  the  finest  women  it  has  ever  been  my 
privilege  to  know  said  to  me:  I have  never  had  any  regrets  that  Frank 
T married  in  spite  of  the  opposition  we  met^  but  I will  never  per— 
mit  my  children  to  experience  what  we  did.  And  if  you  were  to  know 
this  person  you  would  know  a woman  who  is  as  wonderful  as  she  is  stal- 
wart  and  who,  in  her  lifetime,  became  the  most  ardent  and  beloved  mem- 
ber  of  the  Temple  which  she  and  her  husband  attended.  For  she  met  the 
problem  in  the  one  hopeful  way,  as  I see  it,  that  faces  an  inter- 
marriage.  They  both  arrived  at  a decision  to  follow  a religion  in 
^omn^  The  particular  religion  is  not,  at  the  moment,  the  issue. 

It  was  a religion  in  which  both  shared.  And  this,  to  my  way  of  think- 
Ing,  is  the  first  step  for  assurance.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  say 
this  for  the  sake  of  making  converts,  for  Judaism  does  not  follow  a 
missionary  pattern;  but  my  main  concern,  as  it  is  the  concern  of  my 
colleagues,  is  that  this  and  every  other  kind  of  marriage  be  given 
every  opportunity  for  health  and  durability.  I cannot  see  very  much 
sense  in  the  contention  of  those  who  intermarry  and  agree  among  them- 
selves  that  they  will  not  adhere  to  any  religious  pattern--but  will 
allow  the  child  to  fend  and  choose  for  himself.  Now  let  us  see  how 
really  superficial  is  this  approach:  To  begin  wl^  does  any  parent  ' 
have  the  right  to  make  the  child  victim  of  his  or  her  problems?  Be- 
cause  they  are  unable  to  resolve  a problem  is  it  fair  that  the  child 
must  go  through  life  without  any  spiritual  meaning  and  development  to 
his  existence?  Is  not  their  silence  more  a proof  of  their  inability 
to  help  their  child  grow  than  an  evidence  of  their  vaunted  liberalism? 
How  pathetic  is  this  confusion  that  one  is  more  liberal  by  being 
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Irreligious  I But  again  we  must  deal  with  reality:  13  the  child  to 
live  a world happens  when  he  sees 
his  playmates  joining  their  parents  on  their  way  to  temple  or  church? 
Does  he  not  begin  to  feel  different?  Something  is  not  being  given  to 
him — what  answer  have  they  for  him  when  he  wants  to  know  what  he  is? 
When  the  school  observes  various  holidays  where  does  he  fit  in?  And 
the  ceremonies  he  sees  at  the  homes  of  his  grandparents,  what  mean 
these  to  him?  And  when  he  wants  to  know  about  God?  Children  yi^nj: 
to  know;  and  children  want  to  belong,  for  they  sense  the  mystery  of 
all  and  want  some  real  sense  of  belonging,  need  some  interpretation  of 
significance.  Is  it  deferred,  evaded,  passed  over  in  embarrassed  si- 
lence?  Can  either  parent  then  feel  that  he  or  she  is  altogether  fair? 
Not  long  ago  there  came  to  my  office  a young  man,  the  product  of  such 
a marriage,  who  said  that  all  his  Ife  he  felt  left  out;  he  knew  some- 
how  that  the  time  would  come  for  him  to  find  himself  in  spite  of  the 
assumed  air  of  silence;  and  that  he  needed  to  belong  to  something; 
otherwise  his  life  would  be  meaningless.  He  sense  the  vacuity  of  life; 
he  knew  that  as  a human  being  he  must  find  his  way  to  God,  somehow, 
somewhere.  And  now  he  was  lost,  for  the  foundation  was  not  there. 

This  then,  friends,  in  the  main,•  partially  expresses  my  at- 
tltude  towards  this  problem.  I do  not  view  this  intolerantly  for  that 
would  serve  neither  myself  nor  anyone  else  with  any  value.  I view  it 
realistically.  To  say  to  such  young  people:  You  must  prepare  all  the 
more;  you  cannot  enter  such  a marriage  on  the  false  basis  of  rebellion 
and  abnormal  ambivalence;  you  must  enter  it  mindful  and  aware  of  all 
that  is  entailed  and  strive  for  a resolution  of  the  basic  problems 
which  will  assure  your  marriage  success.  Achieve  oneness  to  every 
extent  possible.  Do  not  evade  the  larger  areas  where  difficulty  may 
easily  arise.  Settle  these  problems  flrst-the  human  elements  you 
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will  have  to  deal  with  later.  Remember  that  your  child  has  spiritual  ^ 
feelings — if  you  want  him  to  know  God  you  must  take  him  along  the  road 
with  you;  If  you  want  him  to  have  happy  and  positive  memories  of  his 
home  life,  do  not  deprive  him  of  a religious  culture  In  which  you  must 
share  together;  for  what  Is  important  to  you  will  be  Important  to  him; 
if  you  want  him  to  achieve  self-respect  let  him  know  viho  he  Is  for  in 
belonging  he  will  find  strength  and  in  knowing  he  will  discover  the 
resources  of  life. 

- - ־ THOUGHT  FOR  THE  WEEK  - 


״You  who  are  letting  miserable  misunderstandings  run  on  from 
year  to  year,  meaning  to  clear  them  up  some  day;  you  who  are 
keeping  wretched  quarrels  alive  because  you  cannot  quite  make 
up  your  mind  that  now  is  the  day  to  sacrifice  your  pride  and 
kill  them;  you  who  are  passing  men  sullenly  upon  the  street, 
not  speaking  to  them  out  of  some  silly  spite.. .and  yet  knowing 
that  it  would  fill  you  with  shame  and  remorse  if  you  heard  that 
one  of  those  men  were  dead  tomorrow  morning;  you  who  are  letting 


your  neighbor  starve,  till  you  hear  that  he  is  dying  of  starva- 
tion..or  letting  your  friend’s  heart  ache  for  a word  of  apprecla- 

tion  or  sympathy,  which  you  mean  to  give  him  someday If  only 

you  could  know  and  see  and  feel,  all  of  a sudden,  that  the  'time 
is  short' III  How  it  would  break  the  spell! I How  you  would  go 
instantly  and  do  the  things  you  might  never  have  another  chance 
to  doll" 


Phillips  Brooks 
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During  these  weeks  I have  attempted  to  convey  some  ideas  about 
marriage  and  the  fruits  of  personal  study  and  experience  about  this 
the  most  rewarding  of  our  interpersonal  relationships.  As  we  close  th 
this  series  I should  like  to  develop  one  or  two  more  ideas  which  may 
be  of  some  help  to  you.  I feel  that  it  is  worth  repeating  that  mar-  _ 
rlage  deserves  a great  deal  of  study  as  a subject  in  itself.  Few 
people  ever  bother  to  read  studies  of  this  nature  and  they  would  be 
amazed  to  discover  the  ever  growing  literature  about  this  topic.  For 
example,  one  of  the  very  best  books  I have  ever  read  about  marriage 
and  children  is  called  the  ״Happy  F^ily"  by  John  Levy:.  Here  is  a 
book  that  one  can  turn  to  with  great  profit  over  and  over  again.  It 
is  always  good  to  read  even  about  the  obvious  for  it  helps  us  to  crys״- 
talize  our  thoughts.  Sex  seems  to  have  been  discovered  with  the 
Kinsey  reports־-but  there  has  been  good  and  salutary  literature  on 
this  subject  long  before  Dr.  Kinsey  made  his  reports,  and  in  many  ways 
much  better  material  than  what  many  people  hoped  to  find  in  what  ap- 
peared  to  be  sensational  exposes,  although  that  was  not  the  Intent  of 
the  research  Dr.  Kinsey  undertook.  There  is  a book  called  ״Ideal 
Marriage"  by  Van  de  Velde  which  can  be  of  real  help  to  many  men  and 
women.  Similarly  the  book  by  F.  Alexander  M^oun^,  ״Love  and  Marriage" 
is  a very  fine  work,  I can  add  many,  many  others,  but  I think  it 
significant  to  point  out  that  it  is  shameful  that  more  people  do  not 
give  serious  attention  to  the  study  of  marriage.  Why  do  we  feel  that 
we  know  the  answers  beforehand  or  that  this  is  one  subject  where  no 
help  can  come  from  books?  Yet  the  converse  is  also  true,  that  the 
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growing  literature  shows  that  many  people  are  concerned  and  are  giving 
serious  thought  to  making  theirs  a successful  relationship.  May  their 

tribe  Increase. 

Another  point  also  worth  stressing  is  the  necessity  of  airing 
out  our  difficulties.  Not  enough  can  ever  be  said  about  this.  Again, 
there  is  a confused  attitude  here:  that  it  is  a sign  of  weakness  to 
talk  about  our  troubles.  We  have  some  confused  notion  that  strong 
people  do  not  cry  or  carry  their  troubles  elsewhere.  Yet  if  this  were 
true  why  is  it  that  so  many  marriages  which  could  be  resolved  by  the 
people  themselves,  must  end  in  breakdown?  Is  this  the  way  strong  people 
meet  their  problems?  Dr.  Irving  M.  Clyne,  the  eminent  psychoanalyst, 
once  said:  only  we^people  are  afr^M- tA.^i.--tiie---3tron^_are  never 
afraid  to  show  their  t^rs.  Think  that  over  for  a moment.  Is  it  not 
^rue' thaTpeople  who  are  afraid  to  show  their  emotions  are  usually  so 
rigid  of  personality  that  they  cannot  and  dare  not  reveal  anything  that 
might  show  weakness?  Why  are  they  so  afraid  of  being  weak-־  or  even 
being  called  cry-babies,  which  is  a favorite  taunt  in  our  American 
culture.  The  fear  of  being  thought  weak  only  creates  a false  facade; 
it  proves  nothing  about  our  inner  strength;  but  is  a tension  which  per- 
vades  the  whole  of  the  inner  man  and  becomes,  in  the  long  run,  destruc- 
tive  of  health  and  mind.  It  was  known,  during  the  war  for  example, 
that  those  who  pretended  to  be  brave  by  not  showing  their  fears  were 
usually  victims  of  crack-up;  while  the  truly  brave  man  was  one  who  re- 
vealed  his  fears  and  fulfilled  his  duty.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
in  a physician  when• Illness  strikes;  or  a lawyer  when  legalities  in- 
trude,  why  then  not  seek  out  some  expert  in  interpersonal  relations 
or  even  a good  friend,  or  one's  minister  who  will  be  glad  to  listen., 
and  often  we  need  someone  more  to  listen  to  us  than  to  give  us  advice. 
In  my  own  experiences  this  came  to  me  forcibly  when  I had  occasion  to 
counsel  a man  and  woman  who  were  at  the  breaking  point  and  when  the 
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woman  ended  her  side  of  the  story,  the  husband  uttered  those  ever 
famous  words:  I never  knew  you  thought  that  about  me.  To  which  she 
rejoined  with  an  equally  devastating  remark:  you  never  wanted  to 
listen  to  me.  And  so  it  goes  on  and  on. ,.when  help  is  available,  we 
refuse  to  grasp  even  at  a straw. 

Why  do  I feel  so  keenly  about  this?  After  a lecture  which  I had 
given  on  psychiatry  and  religion  and  speaking  of  marital  relations  a 
young  man  came  to  me  and  said,  well  who  do  you  go  to  see  when  there  is 
trouble?  He  explained  that  he  was  recently  divorced  and  he  wanted  to 
do  something  about  helping  his  child  through  this  very  difficult  period. 
He  knew  he  had  a problem  and  when  a child  is  Involved  the  situation 
is  even  worse.  Both  of  these  people,  by  the  way,  are  college  graduates 
and  it  is  astounding  that  such  a question  should  be  asked;  if  only  men 
and  women  would  Just  turn  to  know  something  about  the  community  re־־ 
sources,  the  family  services,  the  mental  health  clinics,  the  marital 
discussion  groups,  the  trained  psychiatrists,  they  would  discover  that 
many  resources  for  help  are  available.  Even,  and  this  I say  with  some 
regret,  a few  of  the  churches  and  synagogues  have  experts  on  their 
staffs  who  are  ready  to  help.  Surely  here  I can  say  the  churches  and 
synagogues  have  not  fulfilled  the  great  potentiality  that  is  theirs 
to  provide  trained  aid  for  men  and  women  who  seek  the  counsel  of 
religion.  However,  there  have  been  real  advances  made  by  some;  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  pursuing  an  excellent  program  as  have  some 
of  the  larger  Protestant  Churches;  in  some  Temples  too , .psychologists 
and  psychiatrists  have  been  added  to  the  staffs.  Here,  I feel,  is  a 
real  challenge  to  the  religious  leaders  and  groups  within  our  com- 
munities.  We  sanctify  marriage  at  our  altars — should  we  not  also  as- 
sume  some  responsibility  for  its  sacred  continuance? 

One  of  the  areas  which  I have  only  slightly  touched  during  these 
discourses  was  the  area  of  divorce.  Here  we  must,  it  seems  to  me. 
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embark  upon  an  enlightened  program  of  understanding  and  rehabilitation. 

I do  not  think  that  divorce  is  a final  answer  - although  it  may  be  a 
necessary  one  at  times.  I believe  that  everything  should  be  done  to 
ensure  a marriage's  preservation  before  a rupture  should  be  legalized. 
And  Insurance  will  only  come  when  every  court  is  staffed  with  experts 
who  deal  with  this  problem  in  a complete  and  total  review  of  the 
personalities  and  the  difficulties.  But  more  than  that,  I am  more 
concerned  with  what  happens  to  the  children  of  divorced  parents. 

From  the  usual  parents'  view,  there  is  always  the  pretended  confidence 
that  the  child  will  understand  and  know  how  to  meet  the  problem. 

From  the  child's  point  of  view  it  is  not  quite  so  simple־-for  to  him 
this  can  never  be  an  easy  experience;  it  is  a crucial  break  in  his 
life  which  must  leave  its  scar  upon  his  psyche.  Yes,  he  may  never 
whimper־at  least  outwardly-but  within  him  is  turmoil  and  more  harmful 
his  own  exaggerated  feelings  of  guilt.  For  to  him  the  situation  is 
^ not  because  of  father  and  mother--but  that  he  is  to  blame.  This  is 

what  has  often  been  revealed,  that  the  child  takes  the  blame  upon 
himself;  he  introjects  the  guilt,  as  the  psychiatrists  put  it.  It 
has  been  seen  in  some  cases  that  such  children  develop  what  may  be 
called:  divorce-proneness . They  repeat  the  pattern  set  for  them  by 

their  parents  and  flit  from  one  marriage  to  another  because  they  have 
somehow  learned  that  marriage  is  an  unstable  relationship.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  are  those  who  work  all  the  harder  at  their  marital 
status  because  they  have  known  how  profound  the  suffering  can  be. 

A recent  study  published  in  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  revealed  that 
children,  above  all,  were  the  main  sufferers  of  divorce  and  that  here 
lay  one  of  the  great  problems  of  society--how  to  give  to  such  a child 
a stable,  normalizing  point  of  view.  The  child  must  be  helped  to  over- 
come  his  feelings  of  reJectlon--he  must  be  given  all  the  more  love  in 
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an  unloving  situation. 

Not  long  ago  I had  the  pleasure  to  perform  a wedding  ceremony 
for  two  good  friends.  Both  were  slightly  past  the  summit  in  life 
which  is  called  our  prime.  Both  had  been  saddened  by  the  loss  of  a 
partner  and  both  had  seen  their  children  into  adulthood.  As  they 
stood  before  me,  blushing,  like  any  other  young  bride  or  groom  I could 
not  help  but  feel  inspired  by  their  fine  example.  There  was  a youth- 
fulness  about  them  which  waspleasant  to  feel.  I could  not  help  but 
express  my  heartfelt  congratulations  that  they  possessed  that  spirit 
which  bouyed  them  up  so  magnificently  to  want  to  give  of  each  other 
even  in  the  middle  autumn  of  life.  I felt  that  they  could  serve  as 
a wonderful  example  for  many  lonely  people  who  are  without  companion- 
ship  and  affection.  I realize  it  is  not  altogether  simple  to  say  to 
either  a widow  or  a widower:  "seek  comradeship  again."  For  some,  one 
relationship  may  have  been  enough;  or  they  may  develop  those  interests 
which  give  them  the  necessary  satisfactions.  But  for  many,  I have 
tile  feeling,  that  what  deters  them  is  a wrong  sense  of  guilt — that 
they  feel  it  would  be  wrong  to  contemplate  marriage  agaln--that  this 
is  an  offense  to  the  beloved  one  who  has  already  gone  on  and  sometimes 
children  are  equally  wrong  in  carrying  a false  sense  of  guilt  - as  if 
this  were  a betrayal.  I cannot  but  feel  that  this  is  not  a mature 
attitude.  Death  should  not  be  a tyranny  but  a blessing.  Certainly 
our  beloved  deceased  would  not  want  us  to  lose  ourselves  in  a veil 
and  shroud  of  eternal  sorrow.  But  on  the  contrary,  would  it  not 
perhaps  be  a true  compliment  to  one's  beloved  that  out  of  the  shared 
life,  out  of  the  rich  years  together,  we  retain  that  vitality  and  fond- 
ness  for  life  that  we  would  seek  to  enrich  the  lives  of  others?  Is 
it  not  a compliment  in  the  sense  that  we  know  how  wonderful  companion- 
ship  can  be--and  that  we  should  want  to  continue  to  develop  rich  re- 
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lationshlps  with  another?  Why  can  It  not  be  analogous  to  a cause: 

when  the  leader  of  a cause  dies,  do  we  not  consecrate  ourselves  all 

y 

the  more  to  his  ideals  and  aspirations?  Should  we  then  also  carry 
the  memory  of  our  beloved  forward  in  bringing  maturity--not  self  pity, 
into  other  relationships?  The  memory  of  our  beloved  is  not  enhanced 
by  isolating  ourselves:  it  must  become  a stream  of  living  waters, 
wells  of  Joy  and  waters  of  salvation.  Our  inability  to  find  joy  may 
only  mean  that  the  memory  we  hold  is  a burdensome  one;  not  a joyous 
one . 


Friends,  it  has  been  a great  privilege  to  bring  this  series  on 
marriage  to  you.  I am  most  thankful  for  the  wonderful  letters  we  have 
received  and  we  look  forward  to  being  with  you  again  in  the  near  future. 


Thank  you. 


THOUGHT  OF  THE  WEEK  


״When  a man  achieves  a fair  measure  of  harmony  within  himself 
and  his  family  circle,  he  achieves  peace;  and  a nation  made  up 
of  such  individuals  and  groups  is  a happy  nation.  As  the  har- 
mony  of  a star  in  its  course  is  expressed  by  rhythm  and  grace, 
so  the  harmony  of  a man's  life  course  is  expressed  by  happiness... 
At  the  end,  only  two  things  really  matter  to  a man,  regardless 
of  who  he  is;  and  they  are  the  affection  and  understanding  of 
his  family.  Anything  and  everything  else  he  creates  are  insub- 
stantial;  they  are  ships  given  over  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds 
and  tides  of  prejudice.  But  the  family  is  an  everlasting  an- 
chorage,  a quiet  harbor  where  a man's  ships  can  be  left  to 

swing  in  the  moorings  of  pride  and  loyalty."  ...Richard  E.  Byrd 
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This  week  Jews  throughout  the  world  are  celebrating  the  great 
holiday  of  Passover.  Another  name  for  the  holiday  of  Passover  is 
(Hebrew),  the  Season  of  our  Deliverance,  and  it  commemorates  Israel's 
deliverance  from  Egypt,  the  Land  of  Bondage.  We  have  been  taught  that 
each  generation  should  recall  the  slavery  in  Egypt  and  that  we  should 
consider  ourselves  as  that  generation  which  went  forth  out  of  the 
Land  of  Bondage.  And  so  each  year  at  a home  service,  known  as  the 
Seder,  the  story  is  told  in  answer  to  four  questions  which  are  asked 
by  the  youngest  member  present  at  the  Seder  meal. 

The  number  "four"  plays  a very  important  role  at  the  Seder.  The 
youngest  person  asks  the  four  questions.  Four  cups  of  wine  are  con- 

suDjed.  Four  types  of  sons  are  described. 

Tonight,  therefore,  I wish  to  utilize  the  number  four  again  and 
speak  of  the  four  kinds  of  bondages  which  enslave  all  people  in  this 

day. 

Perhaps  the  most  oppressive  kind  of  bondage  is  bondage  to  onej^ 
self.  This  bondage  which  is  created  when  our  ego  becomes  so  great,  so 
over-powering  that  it  eliminates  everything  else  and  out-weighs  every 
other  sense  which  we  possess.  Such  a person  acquiesces  to  every  whim, 
every  desire.  He  is  unable  to  set  aside  his  own  immediate  wish  for 
the  benefit  of  others.  If  he  wishes  to  sleep,  the  whole  world  must 
remain  quiet.  He  serves  but  one  master.  He  knows  but  one  rule.  He 
serves  himself  and  lives  by  the  rule,  "Let  others  do  unto  me  as  I would 

do  unto  myself." 

The  second  bondage  is  bondage  to  appetite.  By  this  I mean  not 
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only  the  physical  bondage  to  hunger  or  alcohol,  but  an  appetite  for 
power  ־■  a desire  for  possessions  - a desire  for  glory.  This  is  a bon- 
dage  which  allows  neither  rest  nor  satisfaction.  It  is  a tyranny  of 
the  most  terrible  kind.  The  alcoholic  knows  that  he  is  killing  him- 
self,  and,  yet,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  stop.  The  glutton  is  told 
that  he  is  eating  himself  into  an  early  grave  and  you  might  think  that 
his  very  desire  to  live  would  overpower  his  appetite.  And,  yet,  it  is 
not  so.  These  are  physical  appetites.  Their  parallel  is  to  be  found 
in  the  man  or  woman  who  knows  he  is  living  beyond  his  means,  who  tries 
to  keep  up  with  everyone  around  him  even  though  it  means  going  deeper 
and  deeper  into  debt.  He  knows  it  is  ruining  him  and,  yet,  he  cannot 
stop.  He  doesn't  know  how  to  stop.  He  hasn't  the  will  power.  He  is 

a slave  in  every  sense  of  that  word. 

The  third  bondage  is  what  I would  call  the  bondage  to  the  crowd. 
These  people  wear  a kind  of  straight  jacket  which  consists  of  always 
predicating  every  act  with,  "What  will  people  say?  or  What  will 
people  think?"  They  never  enjoy  the  luxury  of  a free  man;  namely,  of 
doing  a thing  because  it  is  right.  They  accept  the  standards  around 
them  in  respect  to  people  or  things  even  though  they  may  think  that 
these  standards  are  wrong.  They  are  possessed  of  a fear  of  not  being 
״Regular"  and  ״Accepted."  Their  whole  lives  are  in  the  hands  of 

other  people. 

The  fourth  bondage  is  th^  bondage  of  prejudice.  I doubt  very 
^ much  whether  there  are  many  people  who  are  not  slaves  to  prejudice  in 
one  form  or  another,  and  in  lesser  or  greater  degree.  Hitler  was  a 
slave  just  as  all  tyrants  are  slaves.  But  we  don't  have  to  refer  to 
these  great  tyrants.  There  are  many  little  tyrants  in  public  and  prl- 
vate  life.  The  employer  who  uses  the  power  of  his  position  to  strike 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  work  with  him.  The  father  who  asks 
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that  his  opinion  be  accepted  without  question.  Any  personnin  authority 
who  Is  arbitrary  in  his  demands  upon  the  lives  and  thoughts  of  those 
about  him.  Or  the  slave  who  dislikes  Jews  or  Negroes  or  Catholics 
and  who  is  servile  to  prejudice  without  the  ability  to  discern  between 
truth  and  falsehood.  These  people,  too,  are  enslaved  and  fettered. 

Passover  is  the  Holiday  of  Freedom.  Let  us,  therefore,  try  to 
strike  from  our  minds  the  chains  of  bondage  to  which  I have  referred. 

We  must  free  ourselves  from  selfishness.  We  must  break  the  chains  of 
appetites  which  destroy  us,  from  the  bondage  of  always  fearing  what 
people  will  say  and  think,  and  from  the  bondage  of  prejudice  which 
destroys  the  essence  of  human  dignity  and  freedom.  If  we  can  succeed 
in  achieving  this  freedom,  then  this  Passover  will,  indeed,  be  a -time 
of  our  deliverance  and  we  will  have  fulfilled  the  Commandment  of  con- 
sidering  ourselves  as  the  generation  which  went  forth  out  of  Egypt. 
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During  this  past  summer  I spent  many  wonderful  weeks  in  the  Land 
of  Israel.  This  evening  I should  like  to  discuss  with  you  not  the 
political,  social  or  economic  problems  of  that  Land,  but  rather  I 
would  like  to  talk  about  an  emotion,  what  I call  "the  spirit  of 
Jerusalem. ” 

I remember  vividly  walking  about  the  city  of  Tel  Aviv  and  feeling 
pleasure  and  pride,  but  not  Inspiration.  Then  on  Sunday,  the  first 
Sunday  I spent  in  Israel,  I went  to  Jerusalem.  The  road  that  leads 
directly  to  Jerusalem  is  a winding,  steep'  hill.  On  every  side  there 
are  magnificent  purple  hills  which  catch  the  afternoon  sunlight  and 
look  almost  like  a painted  backdrop  of  a stage  setting.  Then,  suddenly, 
as  you  go  around  one  turn,  there  sitting  like  a silver  crown  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain  is  Jerusalem,  City  of  David.  You  catch  your  breath 
and  suddenly  you  know  why  you  traveled  six  thousand  miles.  You  under- 
stand  why  people  died  so  that  they  could  live  in  a little  land  which 
is  barren  and  difficult.  Suddenly  you  understand  the  Psalmists'  song, 
״If  I Forget  Thee,  0 Jerusalem,  May  My  Right  Hand  Wither.” 

Now  I understand  anew  why  Jerusalem  is  so  Important  to  the  Jewish 
Faith  -.for  the  Faith  reflects  the  land.  Judaism  is  a faith  which 
believes  that  life  13  a pilgrimage,  not  to  the  grave,  but  to  Jerusalem; 
that  there  is  glory,  not  in  death,  but  in  life,  and  the  essence  of 
Judaism  is  the  continuous  search  for  a glorious  life.  This  is  the 
secret  of  Jewish  living  which  you  and  I have  forgotten. 

This  evening  I talk  on  this  theme  because  not  all  of  us  can  make 
the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  This  evening  within  our  own  hearts  we 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  JERUSALEM 
3״״t  find  the  Jerusalem  «e  seek.  I״  these  radio  talVcs  together  v.e  have 
tried  to  find  ourselves  a practical  means  to  achieve  the  goal  of  llv 
ing  happily  one  «1th  the  other.  It  Is  our  duty  as  brothers  In  Israel 
to  do  this,  as  It  is  the  essence  of  our  Faith  to  live  happily  together. 
Many  books  have  been  «ritten  on  this  subject.  Learned  doctors  and 
teachers  have  told  us  of  the  ne«  psychological  techniques  to  achieve 

this  goal.  I am.  ho«ever,  very  tired  of  psychiatry.  To  paraphrase 

the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  there  Is  a time  for  everything  under  the 
sun.  and  the  time  has  come  «hen  I should  like  to  leave  the  field  of 
psychology  and  turn  to  a matter  of  Faith  and  the  understanding  of 
religion,  not  as  a mental  and  psychlatrlcally  necessary  exercise,  but 

as  a part  of  life  «hloh  gives  It  «armth  and  meaning. 

perhaps  It  Is  the  answer  to  this  question  which  will  constitute  •• 
the  Jerusalem  of  our  hearts.  To  constantly  practice  a faith  without 
understanding  Its  essence  Is  like  traveling  a road  without  knowing 
that  there  Is  a destination  worthy  of  the  effort.  What  Is  Judaism? 
Judaism  is  a_bellef  in  the^  Inf  In  Ite 

' k^  There  Is  no  code  of  observance  which  makes  one  a Jew.  Judaism 

believes  that  there  Is  a spark  of  Divinity  In  every  person.  ^_Judal^ 

teaches  that  there  is  a he^tjr  in  !^;e. 

I have  heard  a'hundred  times  that  there  are  many  of  us  who  do 

׳Snot  need  a religious  faith.  They  can  live  without  It.  That-strue. 

!!But  they  can  also  live  without  music  ־ without  art.  It ^s  Just  that 
1 'life  is  that  much  poorer.  What  Judaism  offers  Is  not  salvation  for 
one-s  soul,  but  enrichment  of  one-s  soul.  You  may  ask  the  obvious 
questions.  "How  does  one  learn  about  Judaism?  How  can  one 
this  state  of  appreciation?"  There  Is  no  royal  road  to  Judaism.  Ifs 
a long,  hard  and  difficult  way  and  each  one  of  us  must  find  It  In  his 
own  particular  fashion.  Nor  can  It  mean  anything  without  some  know- 
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ledge  of  the  history  and  significance  of  our  Faith, 

Jerusalem  possesses  no  mystical  grandeur  which  captivates.  A 
large  Gothic  cathedral  is  Impressive  even  to  one  who  doesn’t  know  the 
nature  of  the  building.  The  greatness  of  Jerusalem  must  be  seen 
through  eyes  and  hearts  that  understand.  The  greatness  of  Jerusalem 
is  in  the  heart  of  the  beholder.  A religious  faith  is  not  a belief 
in  the  efficacy  of  a ritual  or  in  the  mystical  value  of  observance. 

A religious  faith  is  found  in  our  ability  to  face  our  lives  day  by 


day  and  remain  rootsd  to  values  which  we  believe  to  be  good.  It  is 
the  ability  to  face  the  loss  of  a husband  or  wife,  a child  or  parent, 
without  death  destroying  our  own  moral  fibre.  It  is  the  ability  to 
face  material  failure  without  becoming  moral  and  spiritual  failures. 

It  is  the  ability  to  achieve  success  without  success  destroying  humll- 
ity  and  understanding  of  the  failure  of  others. 

I cannot  offer  you  a Faith  which  moves  you.  I can  offer  you  a 
Faith  which  will  prompt  you  to  move  yourself.  I can  give  you  a Faith 
which  believes  in  hope,  but  a hope  which  can  be  fulfilled  not  through 
miraculous  intervention,  but  through  human  effort,  human  suffering  and, 
finally,  human  achievement.  I can  give  you  a Faith  which  is  not  a 
magic  carpet,  but  a map  which  indicates  the  direction  in  which  we  must 
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travel. 

This,  then,  is  my  purpose  in  speaking  to  you  tonight!  To  clarify 
our  goals.  To  speak  poetically,  yet  clearly,  in  terms  of  prayer.  To 
ask  for  the  strength  to  live  aright.  To  create  happy  relationships  one 
with  the  other.  To  be  a better  parent,  a better  child,  a better  friend. 
There  are  those  of  us  who  see  the  City  of  Jerusalem  only  from  afar  and 
who  are  frightened  by  the  steepness  of  the  Hills  and  are  satisfied 
merely  to  behold  the  grandeur.  Then  we  have  those  who  begin  to  climb 
and  who,  each  day,  draw  closer  to  the  summit  of  the  hill. 
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Judaism  is  a Faith  which  cannot  be  practiced  one  or  two  or  a half- 
dozen  days  a year,  or  even  on  Friday  nights.  This  is  a plea  to  you 
not  to  become  discouraged  by  blackness,  by  the  dangers  of  the  day  in 
which  we  live  and  by  the  hopelessness  which  sometimes  grips  and  holds 
in  check  human  achievement.  To  live  as  a . Jew  means  to  live  in  hope. 

To  believe  with  perfect  heart  that  we  can  achieve  a better  world  and 
to  believe  with  absolute  conviction  that  our  own  personal  effort,  small 
and  insignificant  as  it  may  seem,  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  ful- 
fillment  of  this  dream,  Judaism  is  a Faith  in  the  importance  and  worth- 

whileness  of  every  single  human  being. 

Each  day  new  problems  will  arise.  Many  of  us  will  be  beset  by  per- 

sonal  tragedy.  The  world  is  black  under  a cloud  of  apprehension,  but 
in  the  spirit  of  our  Fathers,  we  go  forth  each  day  into  an  unknown 
future,  knowing  that  despite  all  obstacles  and  all  pitfalls,  we  shall 

survive  and  go  forward. 

If  we  can  face  each  day  with  hope,  and  not  lose  that  hope,  then, 
in  truth,  we  shall  have  traveled  the  road  and  reached  Jerusalem. 
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Within  recent  years  the  subjects  of  psychiatry  and  religion  have  achieved 
great  importance.  Many  of  our  best-selling  books,  such  as  "Peace  of  Mind," 
"Peace  of  Soul"  and  others,  deal  with  the  relationship  between  these  subjects. 

Because  of  the  super-abundance  of  words  both  spoken  and  written  which 
deal  With  this  subject,  there  has  arisen  in  the  minds  of  laymen  a confusion 
or  over-emphasis  or  an  under-estimation  of  the  roles  which  psychiatry  and 
religion  play  in  the  lives  of  men  and  of  their  relationship  to  each  other. 

Religion  deals  with  the  subject  of  morality.  What  is  morality?  In  a 
free  society  man  is  constantly  faced  with  the  necessity  of  making  choices 
in  his  life.  Morality  is  the  ability  and  the  desire  to  choose  one  road  of 
action  in  preference  to  another.  Religion  is  that  force  or  body  of  know- 
ledge  which  helps  us  to  decide  which  choice  to  make  and  these  choices  con- 
stitute  our  moral  behavior.  In  this  sense  religion  is  the  teacher  of 
( morality.  There  are  occasions  when  the  human  mind  is  not  capable  of  choos- 
ing  reasonably  or  Judiciously.  Sometimes  the  human  mind  is  beset  with 
extraordinary  fears  or  unreasonable  compulsions  which  prevent  us  from 
making  a free  and  wise  choice.  These  fears,  or  blocks,  are  the  things 
which  must  be  removed  if  the  moral  choice  is  to  be  made. 

Let  me  use  another  example  to  make  my  position  clearer.  I am  asked 
to  pass  Judgment  on  a series  of  designs  - to  choose  the  most  beautiful. 

But  unfortunately,  my  eyesight  1־  not  good.  I,  therefore,  cannot  clearly 
see  the  designs  from  which  I am  to  make  my  choice.  I,  therefore,  put  on 
glasses  which  rectify  my  eyesight  and  which  permit  me  to  make  my  choice. 

The  eye-glasses  make  possible  the  choice.  They  do  not  make  the  choice 
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for  me.  My  choice  is  made  possible  by  taste,  by  aesthetic  sense,  by  an 
artistic  sense.  The  eye-giasses  merely  help  me  to  utilize  these  senses. 

The  error  into  which  some  fall  is  the  belief  that  our  ability  to  see  clearly 
is  equivalent  to  good  judgment,  that  20-20  eyesight  autometically  gives  us 
artistic  taste. 

There  are  some  people  who  commit  this  childish  error  when  they  consult 
a psychiatrist.  It  is  the  function  of  psychiatry  to  give  u8  an  inner  se- 
curity  and  to  rid  our  minds  of  those  fears,  hatreds  and  lack  of  confidence 
in  our  judgment  and  our  abilities,  which  block  so  many  individuals.  Psy- 
chiatry  can  give  us  confidence  in  our  judgment.  It  does  not  claim  to  give 

us  judgment. 

No  two  hviman  beings  are  alike,  for  which  we  can  be  truly  grateful. 
There  is  a certain  virtue  in  difference.  We  must  recognize  the  differences 
between  people  and  understand  that  our  design  for  living  must  be  adjusted 
BO  as  not  to  abuse  the  right  of  every  person  to  be  different  from  every 
other  person.  There  are  times  when  two  people  who  are  in  relationship  with 
each  other  find  that  their  ability  to  be  together  is  limited.  Such  a 
relationship  can  be  between  a husband  and  wife,  parent  and  child,  brother 
and  sister.  They  are  unhappy,  dissatisfied  with  the  relationship.  Now 
there  are  two  possibilities  in  such  situation.  One,  I can  say  to  that 
person,  "I  love  you.  I want  to  get  along  with  you.  I admire  you  and 
nothing  would  give  me  greater  happiness  than  to  find  fulfillment  in  our 
relationship,  but  something  is  preventing  that  fulfillment.”  In  such  an 
instance,  the  psychiatrist  could  be  called  in  and  utilized  in  order  to 
remove  the  block  which  is  preventing  the  operation  of  judgment.  Perhaps 
then  these  people  can  now  create  the  full  relationship  which  both  desire. 
Thus,  psychiatry  has  fulfilled  its  appointed  task. 
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But  let  us  consider  another  possibility  in  a situation  where  two  people 
cannot  relate  to  each  other.  Perhaps  it  is  said,  "We  are  in  a relationship 
but  I don't  like  youi  I don't  admire  you.'  Your  standards  are  not  my 
standards  and  yoiir  tastes  are  not  my  tastes.  Your  aspirations  are  not  my 
aspirations,  or  a thousand  other  reasons  why  I don't  like  you."  The  psychia- 
trist  could  not  erase  the  differences  between  these  two  people.  He  would 
not  try  to  create  affection  or  love.  In  such  an  instance,  the  psychiatrist 
would  try  to  give  the  individuals  involved  an  understanding  of  themselves 
and  the  strength  to  break  off  the  relationship,  if  necessary.  Or,  where 
this  is  impossible,  an  understanding  which  would  allow  the  individuals  to 
live  together  with  as  little  tension  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
Both  psychiatry  and  religion  are  in  full  agreement  that  although  people 
are  different  from  one  another,  they  must  live  in  relationship  with  each 
other . 

Judaism  in  its  best  and  its  highest  sense  attempts  to  give  man  a set 
of  standards  and  values  which  will  permit  him  to  live  with  his  fellow-man 
in  a fashion  which  will  promote  and  inspire  moral  progress  in  society. 

Judaism  tries  to  tell  us  when  personal  satisfaction  and  desire  should  be 
curtailed  in  the  light  of  the  common  social  good  and  it  tries  to  make  this 
curtailment  understandable,  not  merely  to  the  intellect,  but  just  as  important 
to  the  emotions . Judaism  believes  that  there  is  within  the  human  being  a 
source  which,  if  tapped,  allows  him  to  become  more  than  he  is,  in  the  sense 
of  being  a greater  person.  Judaism  tries  to  give  us  standards  of  judgment, 
a way  of  life,  whereas  psychiatry  tries  to  enable  us  to  utilize  judgments 
and  to  follow  our  chosen  way  of  life. 

Religion  and  psychiatry  are,  therefore,  co-workers  in  man's  attempt 
to  create  a design  for  living.  This  is  especially  true  of  Judaism.  Judaism 
is  not  a religion  of  retreat  but  an  arena  in  which  men  struggle  to  achieve 
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a better  social  order.  It  has  as  its  goal,  not  the  salvation  of  the  indivi- 
dual,  but  the  salvation  of  the  individual  in  relation  to  his  fellow -man.  This 
is  one  of  the  unique  elements  within  Judaism.  Such  a struggle  ׳ necessitates 
two  elements,  firstm  blueprint  for  action  and,  second,  courage  to  make 
action  possible.  Judaism  offers  that  blueprint  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
read  it.  Psychiatry  can  help  those  who  find  themselves  unable  to  participate 
in  action  because  of  an  inner -emotional  failiire.  The  two  elements  are  not 
one  or  the  same.  The  mind  which  is  free  to  think  must  be  given  materials 
with  which  to  think.  The  mind  which  possesses  the  material  must  have  the 
freedom  to  think.  The  two  go  hand  in  hand.  One  is  useless  without  the 
other.  There  are  many  Mansions  in  the  House  of  the  Lord.  These  two  forces 
of  judgment  and  strength,  religion  and  psychiatry  can  achieve  great  things 
if  they  do  not  ignore  each  other,  despise  each  other  or  try  to  displace 
each  other.  Let  them  rather  work  together  and  help  each  other  achieve 
the  goal  which  is  common  to  both,  a happy,  progressive  and  spiritually 
rich  social  order, 

- ־ ־ THOUGHT  FOR  THE  WEEK  - - ־ 

"Let  me  but  do  my  work  from  day  to  day, 

In  field  or  forest,  at  the  desk  or  loom,  ^ 

In  roaring  market-place  or  tranquil  room; 

Let  me  but  find  it  in  my  heart  to  say. 

When  vagrant  wishes  beckon  me  astray, 

'This  is  my  work;  my  blessing,  not  my  doom; 

Of  all  who  live,  I am  the  one  by  whom 

This  work  can  best  be  done  in  the  right  way.' 
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Then shall  I see  it  not  too  great,  nor  small  , 

To  suit  my  spirit  and  to  prove  my  powers; 

Then  shall  I cheerful  greet  the  laboring  ho^ise. 

And  cheerful  turn,  when  the  long  sliadows  fall 
At  eventide,  to  play  and  love  and  rest. 

Because  I know  for  me  my  work  is  best." 
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V THE  TIRED  BUSINESS  MAN 

An  address  delivered  on  ״DESIGN  FCR  LIVING,"  Station  WNEW,  New  York,  by  Rabbi  Judah 

Cahn  of  IJEMPLE  ISRAEL,  Lawrence,  Long  Island,  New  York,  on  Wednesday,  April  22, 
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***  SPONSQREL  BY  THE  UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS  *** 

Recently  the  Benjamin  Franklin  Clinic  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
made  public  some  of  its  findings  after  examining  and  treating  about  two 
thousand  so-called  "Tired  Business  Men."  All  of  these  men  were  quite 
successful  in  the  business  and  prof  ess  ional  world  eind  of  better  than 
average  intelligence.  Yet  only  a very  small  percentage  of  the  group 
did  not  need  either  medical  or  psychiatric  attention. 

The  medical  authorities  gave  a number  of  reasons  for  the  existence 
of  the  tired  business  man.  Tonight  I should  like  to  discuss  these  rea- 
sons  with  you.  The  first  reason  given  was  the  fact  that  the  average 
business  man  stuffs  his  business  troubles  in  his  briefcase  and  carries 
them  home  at  night.  Now,  it  is  very  difficult  not  to  carry  business 
troubles  home.  However,  it  isn’t  the  bringing  home  of  trouble  which 
causes  fatigue,  but  the  manner  of  bringing  trouble  home.  When  our 
business  affairs  are  r\1nning  smoothly,  we  seldom  discuss  them  at  home, 
except  perhaps  to  boast  a little.  But  when  business  slumps,  the  average 
business  man  becomes  frightened  and  cautious.  When  this  happens,  there  is 
a growing  tension  in  the  business  office.  Partners  find  more  things  about 
which  to  be  irritable.  We  have  less  patience  with  our  business  associates. 
Then  one  night,  our  tired  business  man  storms  into  the  house  and  without 
warning,  begins  an  economy  drive.  It  begins  when  a child  or  his  wife 
makes  a routine  request  which  has  been  granted  a hundred  times  before. 

His  answer  this  time,  however,  is,  ״Do  you  think  I’m  made  of  money?  This 
rhetorical  question  is  the  springboard.  Then  the  statement,  "There  are 
going  to  be  some  changes  made  around  here."  Then  follows  a list  of  pro- 
jected  economies  which  he  thinks  are  essential.  Now, the  man  may  be  per- 
fectly  right  In  his  analysis,  but  the  members  of  his  family  are  not  pre- 
pared  for  the  onslaught.  The  results  of  his  tirade  are  tears,  arguments, 
anger  and  excitement.  Now  everyone’s  nerves  are  stretched  taut ,and  the 
man  feels  that  no  one  is  willing  to  cooperate  with  him. 

A second  reason  for  the  tired  business  man  is  his  luncheon  habits. 

Lunch  time  has  become  the  occasion  for  another  business  conference,  in  the 
life  of  the  average  business  man.  There  is  no  relief  from  tension  at 
lunch.  We  merely  accompany  the  tension  with  food.  I need  not  dwell  on 
the  results  of  such  a procedure.  There  has  arisen  another  complication. 

The  charities,  which  we  are  asked  to  support,  have  discovered  the  lunch 
hour.  Men  may  be  reluctant  to  spend  a dinner  hour  and  an  evening  at  a 
charity  affair,  but  would  be  willing  to  give  their  lunch  hour.  So  he 
is  invited  to  lunch,  and  there,  a speaker  is  assigned  to  the  task  of  ex- 
citing  him,  and  then  he  is  asked  to  give  a contribution,  and  get  others 
to  contribute.  This  must  all  be  accomplished  in  ninety  minutes.  I wish 
I could  get  a few  men  to  try  an  experiment  for  me;  men  who  are  accustomed 
to  holding  business  conferences  at  lunch.  Decide  on  the  hour  you  wish  to 
take  lunch.  Then  at  that  hour,  have  your  lunch  brought  in;  even  if  it’s 
a sandwich  emd  a cup  of  coffee.  For  one  hour,  take  no  calls  and  see  no 
one.  Finish  your  lunch,  and  then  for  the  rest  of  the  hour,  read  a book, 
or  magazine,  or  Just  rest.  In  other  words,  take  these  sixty  minutes  and 
devote  them  to  yourself.  I wonder  if  you  would  feel  as  tired  at  the  end 
of  the  day.  Or,  perhaps,  you  have  a friend.  You  know,  the  kind  you  always 
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enjoy  meeting  by  chance,  and  to  whom  you  always  say,  ״We  must  get  together  for 
lunch  sometime.”  But  you  never  do.  Why  not  do  it?  Let  your  lunch  hour  be  an 
hour  of  relaxation. 

I don't  have  to  spend  much  time  on  this  next  reason.  I have  known  men 
who,  even  while  suffering  with  fever,  will  go  to  their  place  of  business. 

Yet,  when  because  of  this  kind  of  abuse,  they  are  forced  to  stay  at  home  two 
or  three  weeks,  the  business,  strangely  enough,  goes  on  anyway.  ףPhere  are 
Just  a few  important  differences  between  a vacation  which  is  taken  and  one 
which  is  forced  upon  you.  When  you  take  a vacation,  you  plan  it  and  can, 
therefore,  cleai•  your  desk  first.  But  a forced  vacation  comes  without  warn- 
ing.  If  you  8ure  wise,  you  can  return  from  a voluntary  vacation,  rested  and 
relaxed.  But  you  retxnrn  weak  and  tired  from  a forced  vacation.  However, 
in  one  way,  they  are  both  alike.  They  both  cost  money.  But  when  you  choose 
to  take  a vacation,  you  can  spend  as  much  as  you  choose.  On  a forced  vaca- 
tion,  you  have  no  choice.  Your  cost  depends  on  the  number  of  visits  the 
doctor  must  make,  the  bill  for  the  hospital  or  other  expenditures  which 
must  be  made  at  the  time  of  sickness  and  convalescence. 

A vacation  should  be  a period  of  relaxation.  But  the  ability  to  relax 
is  not  easily  learned.  A man  who  decides  to  go  away  for  a month's  vacation 
after  not  vacationing  for  over  ten  years  doesn't  leetrn  to  relax  for  some 
weeks,  if  at  all.  And  so  he  spends  the  month  rushing  from  one  thing  to  an- 
other  in  a manner  he  thinks  most  advantageous.  If  he  tries  to  stay  in  one 
place,  he  finds  the  month  too  long  and  irritating.  Relaxation  must  be 
learned.  And  like  all  other  things,  in  order  to  learn,  we  must  practice. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  no  man  is  indispensable.  However,  it  is  equally 
true  that  men  are  important  to  the  people  around  them  and  in  the  positions 
which  they  occupy.  The  more  important  you  are  to  those  about  you,  the  more 
in^jortant  it  is  that  you  keep  well  both  physically  and  mentally. 

The  nature  of  our  social  order  does  not  encourage  moderation.  Com- 
petition  rather  than  self-satisfaction  seems  to  be  the  accepted  condition 
of  our  lives.  What  are  the  alternatives  if  we  would  like  to  achieve 
physical  and  mental  health,  if  we  seek  happiness  even  as  we  seek  success? 

The  tired  business  man  is  not  the  inevitable  product  of  his  business 
or  profession,  but  of  his  own  failure  to  live  wisely  which  in  this  instance 
means  to  live  moderately.  It  is  a lack  of  appreciation  for,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  person  in  the  world;  namely,  himself.  A man  is  important  to 
his  business,  to  his  associates,  to  his  family.  They  depend  upon  him  for 
many  things.  The  ability  to  fulfill  this  obligation  constitutes  happiness 
for  the  average  business  man.  Sickness,  mental  and  physical  fatigue,  pre- 
vent  him  from  fulfilling  these  obligations  adequately  and  thereby  destroy 
his  happiness.  Let  this,  then  be  the  lesson  we  learn,  and  the  motto  which 
must  be  ever  before  us.  Let  us  seek  moderation  and  we  shall  find  health.  Let 
us  find  health,  and  we  shall  achieve  happiness, 

***  THOUGHT  FCR  THE  WEEK  TO  COME  *** 

When  some  great  sorrow,  like  a mighty  river. 

Flows  through  your  life  with  peace -destroying  power, 

And  dearest  things  are  swept  from  sight  forever. 

Say  to  your  heart  each  trying  hour: 

״This  Too  Shall  Pass  Away." 
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When  ceaseless  toil  has  hushed  your  song  of  gladness, 
And  you  have  grown  almost  too  tired  to  pray. 

Let  this  truth  banish  from  your  heart  its  sadness 
And  ease  the  burdens  of  each  trying  day; 

״This  Too  Shall  Pass  Away," 


When  fortune  smiles,  and  full  of  mirth  and  pleasure. 
The  days  are  flitting  by  without  a care; 

Lest  you  should  rest  with  only  earthly  treasure. 

Let  these  few  words  their  fullest  import  bear; 

"This  Too  Shall  Pass  Away." 


When  earnest  labor  brings  you  fame  and  glory. 
And  all  earth’s  noblest  ones  upon  you  smile, 
Remember  that  life’s  longest,  grandest  story 
Fills  but  a moment  in  earth’s  little  while; 
״This  Too  Shall  Pass  Away." 


**********^Ht************************************************************************ 
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THE  TIDES  IN  THE  LIVES  OF  MEN 
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****  SPONSORED  BY  THE  UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS  **** 

The  other  evening  I participated  in  a very  lovely  ceremony.  The  beloved 
Cantor  of  our  Temple,  after  eighteen  years  of  magnificent  service,  retired. 
Clothed  with  material  security  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  he  began  a life  of 
greater  ease,  less  responsibility,  and  greater  enjoyment. 

As  one  of  his  last  official  acts  at  the  Templ^;  our  Cantor  has  started 
a young  man  on  a new  phase  of  his  life.  Our  new  Cantor,  David  Benedict, 
begins  with  a dream  of  a career,  which  Cantor  Lohre  has  now  completed  with 
success.  This  ceremony  seems  to  impart  a great  .lesson  to  all  of  us. 

Perhaps  the  only  true  thing  which  can  be  said  of  life  other  than  it 
must  end,  is  the  fact  that  it  is  in  a constant  state  of  change. 

Life  is  made  up  of  this  tide-like  change,  of  going  from  one  phase  to 

another . 

Perhaps  the  two  great  unhappinesses  which  men  suffer  are  one,  the 
refusal  to  recognize  the  inevitability  of  change  and,  therefore,  rebel 
against  it.  Or  the  recognition  of  the  inevitability  of  change  but  find- 

ing  it  necessary  to  move  on  in  failure. 

Let  me  turn  first  to  those  who  refuse  to  recognize  or  admit  change^ 

How  many  of  us  know  men  and  women  who  try  to  hang  on  to  youth  with  a 
desperate  intensity. 

Some  do  it  by  trying  to  look  young.  Every  wrinkle  is  a blow.  Every 
limitation  of  age,  a challenge. 

Or,  perhaps  they  try  to  hang  on  to  their  youth  by  refusing  to  accept 
the  responsibility  of  maturity. 

They  were  made  the  center  of  attention  when  they  were  young  and  this 
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self-oenteredness  remains  their  one  hold  on  these  years. 

These  are  men  and  women  who  try  to  make  all  life  reflect  them.  If 
they  are  happy,  the  world  must  he  happy.  If  they  feel  low,  unhappy, 
they  resent  if  the  people  around  them  are  not  feeling  the  same. 

They  must  he  pampered,  cajoled  just  as  ‘ they  were  as  children. 

Many  of  us  in  feeding  little  children  tell  them  a story  so  that  they 

Will  eat  the  food  while  engrossed  in  the  fantasy. 

HOW  many  men  and  women  must  he  fed  and  given  petty  illusions  so  that 

they  can  he  fed  the  realities  of  living. 

The  wife  who  must  always  he  told  bow  pretty  she  is , or  how  capable 

she  is  in  order  to  maintain  her  morale. 

Or  the  husband  who  comes  home  with  a story  of  petty  triumphs , real 
imagined.  How  careful  the  wife  must  he  lest  she  ash  a question  which  would 

break  the  balloon  of  fantasy  with  the  pin  prick  of  reality. 

All  of  us  need  a little  of  this  treatment,  but  too  many  of  us  use  it 

as  an  escape  or  shield  from  the  truth. 

The  tragedy  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  so  much  to  he  enjoyed  in 

every  phase  of  living. 

Then  we  come  to  the  second  type.  Namely,  those  who  see  the  need  for 
change  ,the  inevitability  of  change,  hut  are  loath  to  leave  in  failure. 

How  often  we  meet  men  who  have  reached  an  age  when  success  should  he 
in  sight,  who  still  are  groping,  trying  this  and  the  other,  hoping  for  the 
break  which  seems  to  come  to  so  many  others  hut  eludes  them. 

By  success  we  do  not  necessarily  mean  financial  success.  There  are 
many  people  in  the  academic  world  who  do  not  earn  enough  to  possess  any 
of  the  material  luxuries  of  life , hut  who  are  successful  because  they  are 

making  a contribution  in  their  chosen  fields. 

Many  of  the  greatest  scientists  were  not  the  wealthiest.  The  best 
doctors  are  not  always  those  with  the  largest  practices.  One  scientifi'c 
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p81p61* ) worthy  of  acadeinic  or  profossional  praise^  is  worth  far  inors  than  a 
dozen  attempts  at  self -exploitation. 

But  so  many  failures  spend  their  years  jxamping  from  one  thing  to  another, 
fighting  the  discipline  of  matoity. 

I recognize  only  too  clearly  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  unearned  and, 
perhaps,  undeserved  good  luck  in  the  making  öf  every  success. 

Frequently,  ability  and  intelligence  are  not  recognized. 

But  frequently,  too,  you  can  hear  a man  complain,  "What  has  he  got 
that  I haven't  got?  We  went  to  school  together  or  we  worked  together.  I 
was  as  bright  as  he  was.  Why  has  he  gone  so  far  and  I still  am  waiting  for 
that  big  break?" 

Study  the  man  who  asks  those  questions.  Too  often  to  be  coincidence, 
we  find  a man  who  is  not  only  unsuccessful  in  his  work,  but  who  is  also 
unsuccessful  as  a person. 

Many  are  like  children  who  must  be  given  an  immediate  reward  for 
effort,  a word  of  praise,  a stick  of  candy.  If  the  reward  is  withheld, 
they  sulk  and  say  they  are  unappreciated. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  phases  in  human  life.  It  isn't  merely  a 
matter  of  years.  Sometimes  it's  a phase  when  we  have  a particular  scale 
of  values,  or  set  of  beliefs. 

Unpleasant  though  it  be  to  admit  failure , it  is  better  to  admit  it 
and  then  examine  ourselves  for  whatever  causes  lie  within  ourselves. 

Certainly,  despite  all  of  our  bad  luck,  there  must  be  an  element  of 
personal  responsibility. 

Sometimes  we  need  the  help  of  others  in  order  to  do  this  and  we  seek 
professional  counseling.  There  is  always  hope. 
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As  I said  some  weeks  ago,  the  near-sighted  man  who  puts  on  glasses 
does  not  automatically  become  possessed  of  an  esthetic  sense.  The  glasses 
merely  permit  him  to  utilize  such  a talent  if  he  possesses  it,  or  is  will- 
ing  to  struggle  and  study  to  gain  such  possession.  Otherwise,  his  ability 
to  see  clearly  may  merely  increase  his  number  of  mistakes. 

In  such  an  instance,  the  new  phase  in  life  begins  not  with  the  freedom 
but  rather  with  the  recognition  that  the  characteristic  is  bad  and  needs 
change . 

On  this  night  we  may  well  pray  that  as  the  tides  in  our  lives  carry 
us  from  one  phase  to  another,  we  shall  be  able  to  make  these  transitions 
without  pain,  without  fear  that  we  shall  see  every  change  an  opportunity 
for  growth  and  development.  May  we  ride  the  tide  of  our  lives  with  a hope 
that  we  shall  remain  strong  and  a faith  that  shall  be  renewed  with  the  dawn  of 
each  new  day. 

- ־ - THOUGHT  FOR  THE  WEEK  - ־ 

"Let  me  but  live  my  life  from  year  to  year. 

With  forward  face  and  unreluctant  soul. 

Not  hurrying  to... nor  turning  from... the  goal; 

Not  moiarning  for  the  things  that  disappear 

In  the  dim  past,  not  holding  back  in  fear 

From  what  the  future  veils;  but  with  a whole 

And  happy  heart  that  pays  its  toll 

To  youth  and  age,  and  travels  on  with  cheer. 

So  let  the  way  wind  up  the  hill  or  down; 

O'er  rough  and  smooth,  the  Journey  will  be  Joy; 

Still  seeking  what  I sought  when  but  a boy — 

New  friendship,  high  adventure,  and  a crown; 

I shall  grow  old  but  never  lose  life's  zest. 

Because  this  road’s  last  turn  will  be  the  best." 

Henry  Van  Dyke 
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An  address  delivered  on  ״DESIGN  FOR  LIVING״,  Station  Wm,  New  York,  Monday,  Octo- 
ber  8*35-9:00  p*1n.,  by  Dr.  Theodore  Ross,  Rabbi  of  TEMPIE  ISAIAH,  75-2U  Grand 
Central  Parkway,  Forest  Hills,  L.I.,  N.  Y• 

SPONSORED  BY  THE  UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS  ^hhhhhhhw 

Man  today  is  a perplexed  creature.  Never  did  he  have  so  much  of  the  world's 
goods,  and  rarely  did  he  have  so  little  security,  peace  of  mind,  serenity.  So  he 
says  to  himself~as  you  and  I have  so  often  heard  people  say:  "!״/hat's  the  use?  As 
far  as  I can  see,  the  best  thing  I can  do  is  to  get  the  most  out  of  life."  But, 
ah,  there's  the  rub  I He  doesn't  realize  that  this  kind  of  thinking  is  like  the 
squirrel  running  around  in  a cage  - around  and  around  and  getting  nowhere.  He  al- 
ready  has  more  out  of  life  than  any  preceding  generation  of  men  ever  had.  And 
what  has  it  gotten  him?  Only  perplexity,  confusion,  bewilderment. 

The  trouble  is  - we  think  of  getting  the  most  out  of  life  when  what  we  really 
ought  to  think  about  is  getting  the  best  out  of  life• 

Take  Adam  - the  same  Adam  we  heard  about  earlier  in  this  program.  He  certain- 
ly  had  the  most  that  life  could  offer  any  man.  Here  he  T;as  in  a Garden  of  Eden,  a 
place  of  perfect  pleasure  - with  every  conceivable  want  fulfilled.  He  should  have 
been  happy,  but  he  was  miserable.  He  was  afraid  ^d  perplexed*  The  shadows  haunted 
him.  The  twilight  affrighted  him.  The  night  held  nameless  terrors  for  him.  Every 
rustle  of  a leaf  made  his  heart  J\1mp.  Every  strange  sound  was  a menace  to  his  peace 
of  mind. 

So  God  said:  "This  is  just  not  enough  for  man.  All  of  the  wonderful  things 
I've  put  on  earth  are  just  not  enough."  And  then  we  are  told  - God  created  Eve,  the 
first  woman,  to  be  a helpmate  to  Adam.  Then  the  fears  left  him.  Then  the  haunting 
doubts  were  resolved*  Then  he  was  free  to  get  the  best  rather  than  the  most  out  of 
his  life* 

So  the  old  Bible  tale  brings  us  down  to  fundamentals.  What  are  some  of  the 
best  things  in  life?  What  are  the  things  that  are  really  stable,  enduring,  the  bed- 
rock  things  that  cannot  be  shaken* 

Let's  go  back  to  the  story  and  take  our  cue  from  it.  First  - when  God  created 
Eve,  He  gave  Adam  companionship.  He  had  a friend,  he  had  someone  to  ydiom  to  talk. 
There  was  someone  with  whom  he  could  share  his  doubts,  his  dreams,  his  fears,  his 
hopes,  his  ideas,  his  imaginings  * He  could  drink  deep  of  the  precious  elixir  of 
friendship  and  in  sharing  his  life,  his  problems  and  his  hopes  with  a friend,  find 
at  one  and  the  same  time  surcease  from  perplexity  and  fulfilment  of  some  of  his 
best  self. 

Secondly:  when  God  gave  Eve  to  Adam,  He  also  gave  him  a goal  outside  of  himseü^  * 
Now  there  was  someone  about  whom  to  think  other  than  himself*  T^re  was  a shift  of 
emphasis  from  egotism  to  altruism.*  In  his  concern  for  someone  els^  Adam  couIH  for- 
get  his  own  problems.  The  world  suddenly  ceased  to  be  a place  ־vdiere  me  and  myself 
and  I was  the  all-important,  all  consuming  consideration.  He  had  discovered  that  a 
great  amount  of  occupational  therapy  is  to  occupy  yourself  with  some  one  else*  He 
learned  that  there  is  loneliness  and  heartache  in  living  by  and  for  yourself.  And 
there  is  healing  and  the  expansion  of  personality  in  living  for  others. 

Lastly  - yihen  God  gave  Eve  to  Adam,  He  gave  him  love.  He  gave  him  not  only 
friendship,  not  only  the  healing  balm  of  altruism.  iTe  gave  him  the  gift  of  love. 
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The  Bible  puts  it  beautifully:  “And  man  said:  •This  is  now  bone  of  my  bone  arai  flesh 
of  my  flesh, י Therefore  sh3.ll  men  le3ve  his  fsther  3nd  mother  3nd  cle3ve  unto  his 

wife  and  they  shall  be  one•״ 


A very  interesting  experiment  was  performed  in  a hospital  some  time  ago  with 
' two  groups  of  new-born  babes.  One  group  underwent  the  regular  hospital  routine. 

They  redeived  only  the  most  necessary  attention.  They  were  handled  only  for  feed- 
ing  and  other  such  purposes.  They  spent  their  time  in  their  bassinettes  except  for 
such  formal  care  as  had  to  be  given  them.  The  other  group,  however,  was  tended 
differently.  In  addition  to  all  of  the  care  which  the  first  group  received,  they 
were  handled  and  they  were  fondled,  and  they  were  mothered  by  the  nurses.  After  a 
׳ lapse  of  time,  the  babies  of  both  groups  were  weighed.  The  second  group  who  had 

received  mother  love  was  in  every  respect  a bigger,  healthier,  happier,  more  smiling 
and  more  bubbling  group  than  the  first  to  which  only  formal  care  had  been  given. 

Yes,  there  is  strength,  happiness  and  health  through  rich  and  enriching  love. 

How  to  get  the  best  out  of  life?  Mix  a little  friendship,  a little  altruism, 
and  a little  love,  and  you  have  a prescription  which  will  dispel  perplexity  and  re- 
place  it  with  confidence,  and  with  peace  of  mind  and  heart.  Try  it  sometime.  Try 
it  open-mindedly.  Give  the  prescription  a chance.  It  can  work  wonders  if  you  let 

I it. 


THE  COST  CF  THIS  MAILING  IS  ESTD.׳ATFJD  AT  FROM  $3.00-4^.00  PER  YEAR.  THIS  IS  ONE  OF 
THE  MANY  FREE  SERVICES  MADE  POSSIBLE  BY  YOUR  CONTINUED  VOLUNTARY  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREViT  CONGREGATIONS  THROUGH  THE  COMBINED  CAMPAIGN,  838  FIFTH  AVE- 
NUE,  NEW  YORK  21,  N.  Y.  WE  SHALL  BE  HAPPY  TO  RECEIVE  YOim  CONTRIBUTION. 


David  J.  vase,  Radio  Director 


THE  AGE  OF  ADVENTURE  IS TODAY 

An  address  delivered  on  "BESIGH  FOB  LIVIl*},"  Station  ISIlffiW,  Hew  York,  Monday,  Ooto- 
ber  12,  813$-9tOO  p*m•,  by  Dr•  Theodore  Ross,  Rabbi  of  TEMPLE  ISAIAH,  75“2U  Grand 
Central  Parkway,  Forest  Hills,  L•!*,  N.Y. 

SPONSORED  BY  THE  UNION  OF  ALiERICAN  HEBRE’//  CONGREGATIONS  •JHHBHHHHHHt• 


So  frequently  today  you  hear  people  say,  and  especially  young  people,  ^e  age 
of  adventure  is  past•  There  are  no  new  lands  to  be  discovered,  no  nev7  territories 
to  be  e:(plored,  no  new  moiantaina  to  climb,  no  new  rivers  to  name,  a whole  chapter 
in  human  history  is  at  an  end• 

Of  course,  these  people  are  right.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth  has  been  explored.  But  at  the  same  time  they  are  wrong,  because  when  you 
really  come  to  thinlc  of  it,  the  age  of  adventure  is  today. 

Columbus  was  willing  to  take  a chance.  That  is  why  he  set  out  on  his  adven- 
ture  to  discover  a new  route  to  India.  He  was  willing  to  take  a chance  that  his 
ships  would  not  go  to  disaster  over  the  edge  of  a flat  world.  So  that  the  first 
element  in  any  adventure  is  the  willingness  to  take  a chance  or  a risk. 

Secondly,  for  what  are  you  chancing  or  risking  your  life  or  limb?  l/Hhen  a 
scientist  in  his  ]aboratory  exposes  himself  to  a dread  disease,  he  is  risking  his 
life  for  something  worthwhile.  He  takes  a chance  on  the  discovery  of  a medical 
boon  for  mankind.  But  when  a fellow  cliinbs  the  surface  of  a skyscraper  like  a 
human  fly  just  to  prove  that  he  can  be  a human  fly,  he’s  tald.ng  a foolish  chance. 
That's  not  an  adventure,  it's  a risk  for  tlie  ridiculous. 

To  take  a chance  for  something  worthwhile  is,  then,  at  the  core  of  every 
great  adventure.  When  a man  chances  ten  years  of  his  life  to  invent  a labor-saving 
device  that  vdll  make  farming  easier,  he  may  not  uncover  a new  continent,  but  the 
thrill  of  a great  discovery  may  be  his  just  the  same.  In  every  laboratory  in  the 
world  vhen  people  invest  time,  money,  health,  wisdom  and  energy  for  the  good  of 
their  fel.lows,  they  are  adventuring,  \7henever  a man  sets  up  a fund  to  supply 
scholarships  for  under-privileged  students,  he  is  taking  a chance  on  human  nature 
and  he  will  earn  the  reward  of  knowing  that  his  money  has  enibarked  on  a vcy^e 
that  can  win  great  happiness  not  only  for  the  holder  of  the  scholarship,  but  for 
the  people  whom  he  will  serve. 

Our  country  was  founded  on  such  risks.  Men  took  a chance  on  self-government, 
something  unheard  of  since  the  days  of  the  early  Hebrews  when  there  were  no  kings 
in  Israeli  when  every  man  stood  free  and  equal  with  his  fellows.  That  risk  and 
the  preservation  of  its  goals  lead  us  through  a revolutionary  war  and  a civil  ^ 
and  two  world  wars,  but  the  goal  has  been  shining  and  bright.  We  have  felt  and 
we  n07/  feel  that  given  the  chance,  man  can  govern  himself  as  a free  and  indepement 
creature  through  the  exercise  of  his  reason  and  through  the  control  of  his  instincts• 

Don't  say  the  age.  of  adventure  is  dead.  Say,  rather,  the  age  of  adventure  is 
today.  Every  classroom  where  good  citizenship  is  taught,  every  research  institu- 
tion  There  the  things  of  the  air,  and  the  land  and  the  water  are  fused  so  that  new 
substances  and  new  drugs  for  the  good  and  the  health  of  mankind  are  evolved,  every 
council  table  such  as  the  United  Nations,  where  men  pool  their  thinking  on  the 
chance  that  the  word  is  mightier  than  the  bo!^^,  all  are  sacred  places  vhere  ^n's 
venturesome  spirit  seeks  new  horizons  for  mankind's  betterment.  Say  not *yesterday 
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was  the  golden  age  of  thrill  and  glory,  and  tomorrow  is  the  iron  age  of  drabness 
and  sameness o The  scene  of  the  adventure  changed,  but  the  actors  are  the  same  — 
the  children  of  men  seeking  new  continents  of  human  amelioration,  new  rivers  of 
healing  balm  for  fearful  and  wounded  spirits,  new  goldmines  wherefrom  peace  and 
brotherhood  can  be  mined  for  a brilliant  tomorrowa 


THE  COST  0?  THIS  MAILING  IS  ESTIMATED  AT  FROM  $3o00-$5v00  PER  IfEAR.  THIS  IS  QM  OF 
THE  MANY  FREE  SERVICES  MADE  POSSIBLE  BY  YOUR  CONTINUED  VOLUNTARY  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS  THROUGH  THE  COMBINED  CAMPAIGN.  838  FIFTH  AVE- 
NUE,  KEIV  YaRK  21,  N.  Y.  W SHALL  BE  HAPPY  TO  RECElTlT WjTcÖNT'fPIgUTION , 

• .David  J • V/ise,  Radio  Director 
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JERUSALEM. . . . 3000  YEARS 

׳ An  address  delivered  on  "DESIGN  FOR  LIVING,"  Station  WNEW,  New  York,  Monday, 

October  19,  8:359:00־  p.m.,  by  Dr.  Theordore  Ross,  Rabbi  of  Temple  Isaiah,  7524־ 

Grand  Central  Parkway,  Forest  Hills,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

*********  SPONSORED  BY  THE  UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS  ********* 

/ It  is  not  an  accident  that  Jerusalem,  most  ancient  capital  among  the  capital 

I cities  of  the  world,  endured  and  survived.  It  was,  rather,  for  a high  and  im- 
I perious  mission  that  the  city  was  dowered  with  the  magic  touch  of  immortality. 

She  lived  so  that  from  her  might  spring  a band  of  men  dedicated  to  God  and  bring- 
ing  His  message  to  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  She  endvired  so  that  incarnate  in  her 
most  sacred  precincts,  in  the  Holy  Temple  and  in  the  Sanctum  Sanctorum  within  the 
Temple,  might  burn  a glow  of  faith  to  illumine  the  dark,  pagan  and  superstition- 
ridden  spaces  of  men's  lives,  and  bring  enlightenment  to  races  and  nations.  She 
persisted  so  that  from  her  inspriation  would  spring  two  other  great  daughter  faiths. 

Rarely  has  a city  so  significant,  been  so  strikingly  lacking  in  the  physical 
qiialities  and  in  the  natural  resources  which  would  ordinarily  be  concomitant  to 
the  singular  role  she  has  played. 

Her  origin  was  a bare  rock  set  in  the  hills.  As  early  as  in  the  Bible  book 
of  Genesis,  mention  is  made  of  the  city.  Reference  to  it  is  also  made  in  Egyptian 
sources  dating  back  as  far  as  4,000  years  ago.  But  for  our  purposes  the  story  of 
Jerusalem  begins  3 millenia  ago  when  King  David,  greatest  of  the  Kings  of  Israel, 
master  technician  in  the  arts  of  statesmanship  and  poet-genius  of  the  Psalms, 
"conquered  the  stronghold  of  Zion"  to  make  it  into  his  capital.  That  he  placed  a 
religious  as  well  as  a political  stamp  upon  the  city  is  evidenced  from  the  fact 
that  he  moved  the  sacred  book  of  the  Covenant  containing  the  Tablets  of  the  Law 
and  the  Sacred  Writ  into  Jerusalem.  And  from  that  time  on  Jerusalem  became  the 
fulcrum  of  the  Jewish  spiritual  world,  a function  which  grew  in  importance  with 
the  years  and  which  until  this  very  day  has  bound  the  people  of  Judaism  together 
in  a bond  of  brotherhood  strengthening  and  intensifying  through  the  centuries. 

To  Jerusalem  came  Jews  from  every  part  of  the  world.  On  the  three  pilgrim 
festivals  great  throngs  of  worshippers  flowed  through  its  streets  and  overflowed 
its  houses.  Descriptions  almost  ecstatic  in  nature  are  to  be  found  in  the  classical 
volumes  of  Jewish  lore  telling  of  the  fervor  and  joy  that  accompanied  the  pilgrims 
as  they  beheld  with  their  own  eyes  the  splendor  of  the  Holy  City. 

And  even  when  Jews  could  no  longer  travel  to  the  city , they  incorporated 
into  their  Service  of  worship  the  symbolic  observance  of  these  ancient  pilgrimages, 
so  that  they  might  thrice  yearly  relive  in  their  Imagination  the  thrill  of  the 
journey. 

But  the  history  of  Jerusalem  is  filled  with  war,  ravishment  and  violence, 
Assyrians,  Persians,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Romans,  all  overran  the  city.  It  was 
held  vassel  in  turn  by  Arabs,  Mongols  and  Mamelukes,  But  nothing  could  destroy 
her.  And  what  is  more  significant,  nothing  could  destroy  the  spirit  of  the  people 
that  held  her  in  reverence  as  a symbol  ;live  and  indestructible.  See,  how  in  the 
midst  of  the  first  Exile ;they  mourned  for  her  as  one  mourns  over  the  suffering  of 
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a creature  of  flesh  and  blood.  From  the  Psalms  comes  this  song  of  lamentation 
and  yet  this  challenge  of  unforgetability  spoken  by  the  first  exiles  from 
Jerusalem: 

By  the  rivers  of  Babylon; 

There  we  sat  down,  yea,  we  wept. 

When  we  remembered  Zion, 

Upon  the  willows  in  the  midst  thereof 
We  hanged  our  harps. 

For  there,  they  that  led  us  captive  asked  of  us  words  of  song. 

And  our  tormentors  asked  of  us  mirth: 

"Sing  us  the  songs  of  Zion." 

How  shall  we  sing  the  song  of  the  Lord 
In  a foreign  land? 

If  I forget  thee,  0 Jerusalem, 

Let  ray  right  hand  forget  her  cunning. 

Let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth. 

If  I remember  thee  not; 

If  I set  not  Jerusalem 
Above  my  chief  joy. 

Nor  can  the  records  of  human  valor  overlook  the  superhianan  struggle  waged  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  against  the  Roman  masters  of  the  world.  What  should 
have  been  a Roman  victory  achieved  in  a matter  of  weeks  became  a military  cam- 
paign  lasting  three  years.  Here  was  a tiny  state,  one  of  the  postage-stamp 
nations  of  the  world,  standing  up  against  the  Roman  gargantua.  And  so  significant 
victory  was  it  deemed,  that  the  Romans  erected  an  arch  of  triumph  when  the  con- 
querer  Titus  returned  to  Rome  with  his  Jewish  captives . The  city  was  razed  to 
the  ground;  the  Temple  reduced  to  ashes.  The  physical  city  fell.  But  the 
spiritual  city  was  ensconced  in  the  heart  of  her  people  and  their  children's 
children,  and  into  the  prayerbook  where  daily  the  memory  of  her  was  quickened  and 
the  recollection  of  her  refreshed,  so  that  never  might  a day  pass  in  the  hundreds 
of  years  since  the  Roman  conquest  when  the  word  Jerusalem,  and  the  mental  image 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  prayer  for  her  welfare  and  the  hope  for  her  well-being  might 
not  be  uttered  by  the  descendants  of  her  inhabitants. 

And  whyi  Because  Jerusalem  is  not  only  a physical  fact  ־ it  is  an  ideal. 
Jerusalem  is  not  only  stones  and  streets  and  houses  ־ it  is  visions  and  dreams 
and  prophesies.  The  word  "Jerusalem"  itself  is  redolent  of  the  ideal.  The  word 
Jerusalem  means  "City  of  Peace." 

Some  day  the  city  shall  again  give  birth  to  genius  - to  great  spirits  dedi- 
cated  to  the  healing  of  mankind,  and  again  another  Isaiah  will  arise  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  Holy  City  to  bring  the  message  of  the  first  Isaiah  to  the  peoples  of 
the  earth. 
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"For out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  Law  , 

And  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem. 

And  He  shall  Judge  between  the  nations , 

And  shall  decide  for  many  peoples; 

And  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploughshares , 

And  their  spears  into  pruning -hooks ; 

Nations  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation, 

Neither  shall  they  learn  war  anymore." 

****•^H^^H^**********^H^*****4H(•**^H(•***•א~)t*^H^•־א>fr******■^Ht)H^•״»•***א)fr**•י־א^^HH^*•5^•**** 

THE  COST  OF  THIS  MAILING  IS  ESTIMATED  AT  FROM  $3• 00 -$5.00  PER  YEAR.  THIS  IS  ONE 
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David  J,  Wise,  Radio  Director 
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ARE  YOU  GREATER  THAN  YOUR  HANDICAPS? 


An  address  delivered  on  ״DESIGN  FOR  LIVING#"  Station  WNEV/,  New  York,  Monday, 

October  26,  8:35-9:00  p.m,,  by  Dr,  Theodore  Ross,  Rabbi  of  TEMPLE  ISAIAH,  75-2U 
Grand  Central  Parkway,  Forest  Hills,  L.I.,  N.Y, 

SPONSORED  BY  THE  UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREl/  CONGREGATIONS 

I don’t  suppose  there  ever  lived  a person  who  didn’t  have  some  kind  of  a 
handicap.  You  will  say!  What?  I know  lots  of  people  who  seem  to  have 
been  bom  and  to  live  without  any  perceptible  disad7י•antages,  But  no,.  Ex- 
amine  the  matter  closely  and  you’ll  see  that  every  single  one  of  as  labors 
under  some  sort  of  handicap. 

We  come  into  this  world  puny  and  in sד«. ד if ic ant.  The  first  fact  that  we 
face  is  that  of  helplessness  and  depond!^45׳e  upon  others.  From  the  time 
that  we  enter  this  world  until  the  time  that  we  leave  it,  all  nature  'seems 
to  be  banded  together  to  prove  our  inferiority.  If  we  have  older  brothers 
and  sisters,  they  are  our  superiors.  If  we  are  an  only  child,  then  that 
gives  us  our  peculiar  problems,  Bullying  older  companions,  teachers, 
supervisors,  social  superiors  — the  whole  complex  of  the  civilization  in 
which  we  live  conspires  to  point  up  the  chinks  in  the  armor  of  our  self- 
satisfaction. 

Physical  handicaps  are,  of  course,  one  thing.  What  we  will  be  depends  upon 
how  we  determine  to  live  with  them,  Cyrano  de  Bergerac  with  his  nose  be- 
comes  a tragic  figure,  Durante  with  his  odd  proboscis,  and  added  to  that 
a voice  like  a rasp,  becomes  a stellar  figure  in  the  entertainment  world. 

Some  of  the  greatest  geniuses  rose  to  the  heights  just  because  they  had  a 
handicap  against  which  to  struggle*  Socrates  and  Voltaire  and  Michaelangelo 

V־were  homely  men,  Darvdn,  Keats,  Heine,  V/ilberforce,  Dostoyevsky  and 

Van  Gogh  were  all  sickly  men,  Caesar,  Napoleon,  Toulouse-Lautrec  were  all 
little  men.  How  these  ugly,  sick  and  tiny  men  loom  large  in  the  perspec- 
tive  of  history’s  giants J 

r׳^hat  alchemy  lifts  one  man  to  success  while  another  man,  having  the  same 
handicap,  is  a failure  and  a liability  to  society?  One  man  spends  time  in 
a prison  and  forever  becomes  a hardened  criminal.  But  John  Bunyan  is 
1 jailed  and  he  writes  the  great  work  ״Pilgrims  Progress"}  or  Cervantes 
1 spends  years  in  a dungeon,  and  he  produces "Don  Quixote,״  One  woman  is  in- 
1 valided  and  becomes  a pathetic,  bed-ridden  burden.  Another,  with  the 
\ same  handicap,  becomes  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  great  poetess. 

So  it  is  not  the  handicap  that  really  counts,  but  it’s  your  attitude 
towards  it,  William  Shakespeare’s  father  was  an  illiterate.  He  himself 
was  variously  a wool-comber  and  a jack-of-all-trades,  but  he  lifted  him- 
self  above  background  to  become  one  of  the  few  true  geniuses  the  world  has 
ever  known,  I'iichael  Faraday’s  father  was  a blacksmith  and  he,  himself, 
for  22  years  was  a book-binder’s  apprentice.  Yet  he  lifted  himself  to 
became  one  of  the  stellar  personalities  in  the  history  of  the  natural 
sciences. 

We  could  go  on  and  on  indicating  how  among  every  people  and  every  nation, 
in  every  age,  there  have  been  illustrious  men  and  women  whose  early  be- 
ginnings  seemed  doomed  by  an  insuperable  handicap— from  Moses  and  Demos- 
thenes,  who  were  tongue-tied,  and  to  Louis  Wohlheim  who,  with  his  broken 
nose  became  a distinguished  moving  picture  star. 
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Yes  a handicap  is  as  natural  to  every  one  of  us  as  breathing.  Some  are 
born  with  the  handicap  of  poverty;  others  with  the  disadv^tage  of  too 
much  wealth.  Some  of  us  are  born  of  humblest  parents, 
selves  up  by  our  bootstraps;  others  are  bom  into  such  distinguished 
families  that  they  simply  cannot  live  up  to  their  illustrious  forebears. 
Some  of  us  are  born  too  short  or  too  tail,  too  thin  or  too  stout,  or  with 
the  wrong  shade  of  hair,  or  with  eyes  that  do  not  match.  No  matter,  we 
are  all  actually  brothers  because  we  are  all  members  of  the  family  of  the 
handicapped. 

The  Important  thing  to  know  is  that  you  can  be  greater  than  your  handicap. 
The  driving  law  of  compensation  can  thrust  you  far  ahead  of  any  drag  that 
your  handicap  can  impose  on  you.  The  tug  of  war  between  yourself  and  your 
disadvantages,  once  won,  gives  rise  to  an  Impetus  far  more  driving  than 
what  the  drag  of  your  original  handicap  could  possibly  be. 

So,  actually,  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  you  is  to  see  your  handicap 
for  what  it  is.  Draw  it  into  the  full  light  of  day.  Look  at  it  cooly  and 
dispassionately  and  say  to  iti  ”So  this  is  you?  Now  I know  the  nature  of 
the  thing  that  makes  me  feel  backward  and  inferior.  Now  I know  that  all 
men  are  similarly  burdened,  and  now  I laiow  that  others  throughout  all  time 
have  become  greater  than  their  handicaps.  XiJhy  not  I? 
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Listen  to  this  sound  (THE  SOUND  OF  ROLLING  I^IARBLES), 

Do  you  recognize  it?  It  is  a childhood  sound.  The  sound  of  marbles  rolling 
against  each  other.  How  long  has  it  been  since  you  were  down  on  your  knee 
playing  that  childhood  game?  This  evening  I shouTJ  like  to  take  you  back  to 
childhood  days  and  to  the  game  of  marbles,  for  there  is  much  to  be  learned  from 
this  delightful  game  played  for  many  centuries  by  children  around  the  world. 

Yes,  I should  like  to  discuss  this  game,  not  as  you  and  I used  to  play  it  but 
as  a man  by  the  name  of  Jean  Piaget  played  the  game,  Mr,  Piaget  took  a handful 
of  marbles  of  different  colors  and  sizes  and  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  a 
charming  young  lady  aged  three  by  the  name  of  Jacqueline,  Now,  who  ever  heard 
of  a three ־^year -old  playing  the  game  of  marbles?  You  remember,  perhaps,  that 
when  we  played  the  game  we  were  somewhat  older  than  three,  We  had  a name  for 
each  marble.  There  were  the  one-ers,  the  common  marble,  the  five-ers  and  the 
ten-ers  and  the  precious  agates.  The  one-ers  were  placed  in  a ring,  either 
round  or  square,  and  then  according  to  the  rules  of  the  game,  each  marble  had 
to  be  removed  from  the  ring  by  the  use  of  another  marble. 

What  did  little  Jacqueline  do  with  the  marbles  Mr,  Piaget  gave  her?  Jacqueline 
examined  the  smooth  round  objects  and  displayed  much  curiosity.  It  was  evident 
that  she  had  not  played  with  marbles  before.  She  dropped  them  one  ty  one  on 
the  carpet.  She  picked  them  and  tried  filling  the  hollow  of  an  armchair 

with  them.  Then  a thought  came  to  her.  She  gathered  her  marbles  and  was  off 
to  the  playroom.  She  found  her  toy  frying  pan,  filled  it  with  marbles  and 
placed  the  frying  pan  upon  her  toy  stove, 

Mr,  Piaget  then  took  another  handful  of  marbles  and  gave  them  to  a young  man, 
aged  five,  by  the  name  of  Robert,  Robert  knew  what  marbles  were  and  he  was 
certain  as  to  how  the  game  was  to  be  played.  He  looked  up  his  friend  Steven 
who  lived  down  the  block  and  together  they  set  out  for  the  corner  lot.  There 
they  traced  a square  on  the  ground  and  together  they  proceeded  to  play  the 
game  of  marbles,  Mr,  Piaget  notices,  however,  that  Robert  paid  little  atten- 
tion  to  Steven,  He  took  his  turn  whenever  he  wanted  to  and  kept  removing 
marbles  from  the  square  whether  he  hit  them  or  not,  Mr,  Piaget,  of  course, 
was  interested  in  each  detail  of  Jacqueline's  and  Robert's  behavior,  for 
through  the  game  of  marbles,  he  was  certain  he  could  determine  the  manner  in 
which  personality  develops. 

Since  most  three-year-olds  behave  like  Jacqueline  and  most  five-year-olds  like 
Robert,  Mr,  Piaget  concluded  that  the  first  step  in  growing  up  or  the  first 
behavior  pattern  is  imitative.  The  child  copies  or  repeats  what  she  observes 
in  her  home  and  in  her  surroundings  without  giving  thnugfet  to  the  meaning  of 
her  act.  Parents  often  become  aware  of  this  first  step  when  they  hear  their 
own  words  coming  back  at  them  through  their  child  and  wish  they  hadn't  said 
what  they  did  or  said  it  out  of  the  child's  hearing.  During  the  imitative 
period  in  a child's  development,  rules  of  behavior  are  not  particularly  observed. 
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Robert,  aged  five,  represents  a second  stage  in  personality  development.  He 
has  learned  to  put  the  marbles  to  their  proper  use.  He  has  not,  hov/ever, 
learned  the  meaning  of  cooperation,  Thoigh  he  plays  with  his  friend  Steven, 
he  is  only  using  him.  Robert  like  other  five-year-olds  and,  of  course,  we 
need  not  limit  this  observation  to  five  year  olds,  if  he  grows  tired  or  dis- 
interested  or  discouraged,  he  give  upt  the  game  with  little  or  no  concern  for 
Steven’s  feelings  or  interests,  This  second  step  in  personality  development, 

Mr.  Piaget  calls  egocentrism.  It  represents  a stage  of  development  during  which 
the  interest  of  the  irÜäi'vidüal  is  focused  upon  the  self  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  others.  During  this  stage,  however,  the  child  begins  to  put  to  proper  use 
the  articles  of  civilization, 

Mr,  Piaget  then  took  a handful  of  marbles  and  gave  them  to  Arnold,  a young  man 
of  not  more  than  eight  years  of  age,  Arnold  and  his  friends  set  about  play- 
ing  the  game  of  marbles  according  to  the  rules  of  the  game.  The  rules  were 
most  in^ortant.  From  time  to  time  there  would  be  an  argument  about  the  dis- 
tance  from  which  the  marble  was  thrown  and  the  manner  in  which  the  shot  was 
made.  During  this  stage,  there  appears  a strcxig  desire  for  mutual  understand- 
ing  in  the  sphere  of  play.  Though  competition  is  part  of  the  game,  it  is  not 
the  primary  motivation,  Arnold  is  interested  in  winning  the  marbles  of  the 
other  players  but  he  is  also  interested  in  doing  this  while  observing  the 
common  rules  of  the  game.  The  pleasure  of  the  game  is  prompted  neither  by  a 
desire  to  imitate  nor  egocentrism.  It  is  a pleasure  derived  fron  social  in- 
ter action. 

There  is  still  a great  difference  between  Arnold,  the  eight-year-old,  and  Ross, 
the  el even -year-0 Id,  Both  Arnold  and  Ross  play  the  game  according  to  the  rules, 
Arnold,  however,  obeys  the  rule  for  the  sake  of  the  rule,  Ross  is  interested 
in  the  rule  itself.  Why  must  we  throw  the  first  marble  from  a distance  of 
twenty  feet?  How  did  this  rule  come  into  existence?  Is  it  the  best  rule  for 
the  game?  Can  the  game  be  improved  by  changing  the  rule?  This  fourth  stage 
represents  an  element  of  reflection  and  creativity. 

Thus  if  we  are  to  list  the  four  stages  in  the  Game  of  Marbles  as  played  by  Mr, 
Piaget,  we  would  list  them  as  the  imitative,  the  egocentric,  the  social  and 
the  creative. 

The  game  of  life,  much  more  serioiis  indeed,  than  the  game  of  marbles,  follows 
a similar  pattern.  Personality  development,  growing  up,  follows  the  four 
stages:  imitative,  egocentric,  social  and  creative.  Though  we  think  of  our- 
selves  as  adults,  not  all  of  us  have  attained  the  fourth  or  creative  stage. 

Some  of  us  regretfully,  are  still  imitative  with  Jacqueline,  We  have  no 
thought,  objective  or  plan  - no  design  for  living  of  our  own.  We  imitate  what 
seems  to  be  pleasing  in  the  designs  of  others  and  what  seems  to  afford  them 
hs^piness.  As  imitators,  wo  shift  with  the  winds  or  style  and  propaganda  and 
are  alx^ays  found  crowding  the  popular  bandwagon.  If  we  can  afford  it,  those 
of  us  who  are  imitators  in  our  behavior,  we  go  in  for  what  the  economist  Veblen 
calls  ”conspicuous  consumption”  - doing  things  not  for  their  worth  but  far 
their  show. 

The  second  stage  in  the  game  of  life  is  egocentrism.  Here  we  mal<e  correct  use 
of  the  tools  of  society.  We  know  what  to  do  with  what  we  have,  but  we  do  only 
that  irtiich  is  of  worth  and  value  for  ourselves.  This  is  an  individualism 
carried  to  an  extreme  - even  justified  at  times  by  Biblical  verse  or  religious 
preachment.  The  egocentric  is  inclined  to  say  of  the  poor  and  less  fortunate, 
it  is  a punishment  from  God,  or  he  deserves  it,  had  he  worked  or  exerted  him- 
self,  his  lot  would  have  fallen  in  better  places.  The  egocentric  thinks  of 


himself  as  a selftnade  man  and  is  inclined  to  worship  his  Maker,  He  speaks  of 
the  Golden  Rulej  ”Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you”  but  he 
has  no  intention  of  doing  unto  others  aid  he  feels  he  can  get  along  without 
the  help  of  others.  The  egocentric  has  a unique  opportunity  to  come  to  know 
to  its  fullest,  the  meaning  of  loneliness. 

The  third  stage  in  the  game  of  life  is  sociali  people  living  and  working  and 
playing  together.  Here  the  brotherhood  of  people  begins  to  have  meaning.  Re- 
ligious  behavior,  Christian  and  Jexijish,  takes  on  its  true  meaning.  Behavior 
in  this  stage  of  development  can  best  be  described  as  being  ethical.  The 
interests  and  welfare  of  others  is  considered  and  protected,  For  many  people 
this  is  the  highest  stage  in  the  game  of  life  in  the  development  of  personality, 
Piaget’s  Game  of  Marbles  feels,  however,  that  there  is  a higher  phase  of 
development,  the  creative  phase.  Here  we  go  beyond  the  rule  of  the  ethic,  to 
the  reason  for  and  the  objective  of  the  rule.  The  teacher  of  the  ancient 
Talmud  expressed  it  in  these  words,  ”Lifne  m’shuras  hadin”  - living  beyond  the 
borders  of  the  rule  and  the  ethic,  BpEEis” stage  t^he  individual  is  not  satis- 
fied  merely  in  complying  with  the  rules  of  the  game  of  life,  he  wants  to  Im- 
prove  upon  than,  to  change  them  if  necessary  in  order  that  life  might  constant- 
ly  become  a more  abundant  experience. 

One  of  the  most  important  observations  made  by  Jean  Piaget  and  the  one  that 
points  up  the  significance  of  his  Game  of  Marbles  and  the  reason  I cherish 
this  study  as  a prize  possession  in  my  collection,  pertains  to  Jacqueline’s 
behavior.  The  reason,  he  says,  that  she  does  not  observe  any  rules  is  because 
her  personality  has  not  developed  to  the  point  where  she  is  capable  of  sub- 
mit ting  herself  to  something  superior  to  herself.  The  rules  of  life  can  only 
be  established  and  perfected  when  one  recognizes  a superiority  in  life. 
Superiority  takes  on  many  forms.  Sometimes  it  is  the  parent  to  the  child,  the 
family  to  the  individual,  the  community  to  the  family.  It  may  take  on  the  form 
of  history  or  tradition.  Or  again  it  m^  take  the  form  of  ideals  and  goals. 

The  form  that  superiority  will  take  will  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  individ- 
ual  to  recognize  that  superiority,  To  the  individual  who  has  advanced  through 
the  four  stages  of  personality  development,  superiority  becomes  the  critical 
and  dynamic  will  that  exists  in  our  universe  and  that  is  above  and  beyond  all 
plans,  dreams  and  accomplishment.  It  takes  on  the  form  of  a perfection  un- 
attained,  of  dreams  unrecognized,  of  a will  unfulfilled  and  we  call  it  God, 
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There  is  a story  of  two  youngsters  who  found  their  way  into 
a house  by  way  of  the  chimney.  One  turned  up  black  with  soot 
and  the  other  clean.  When  they  observed  each  other,  the  one 
covered  with  soot  saw  that  his  friend  was  clean  and  assumed 
that  he  likewise  was  clean  and  therefore  felt  no  need  for 
washing  himself.  His  friend,  however,  observed  that  the  other 
youngster  was  black  with  soot  and  assumed,  having  come  down 
the  same  chimney,  he  likewise  was  covered  with  soot  and  Im- 
mediately  set  out  in  search  of  water  with  which  to  wash  himself, 

I was  reminded  of  this  story  a few  days  ago  when  parents  came 
to  see  me  about  their  son.  They  were  unable,  they  said,  to 
understand  the  behavior  of  their  teenage  son.  We  have  afforded 
him  a good  home,  they  said,  gracious  care,  every  conceivable  at- 
tention,  an  abundance  of  kindness  bordering  upon  generosity  and 
now  we  face  serious  problems  with  him.  His  brother  and  his  sis- 
ter,  the  parents . explained,  having  shared  similar  offerings  and 
experiences,  have  turned  out  entirely  different.  Is  it  possible 
Rabbi,  they  asked,  that  children  coming  down  the  same  pathway  of 
life  can  be  touched  so  differently  by  the  experiences  of  life 
as  to  make  their  attitudes  and  outlooks  so  different  one  from 
the  other?  Well  it  is  possible  for  two  people  to  come  down  the 
same  pathway  of  life,  for  two  people  to  live  and  grow  in  a com־! 
mon  environment,  to  share  similar  experiences,  and  yet  to  de- 
velop  different  or  even  contrasting  attitudes  and  dispositions. 

It  is  possible  for  two  youngsters,  so  to  speak,  to  travel  through 
the  same  chimney,  one  to  turn  up  covered  with  soot  and  the  other 
to  remain  perfectly  clean,  We  observe  this  phenomenom  every  day 
of  our  lives.  The  extent  to  which  this  takes  place  is  depicted 
for  us  in  studies  made  on  the  growth  and  development  of  identical 
twins.  Individuals  born  moments  apart,  having  the  same  parents, 
living  in  the  same  home,  sharing  common  experiences,  do  develop 
personalities  which  reflect  varying  attitudes  and  dispositions 
towards  life  and  its  many  problems,  Frederick  Langbridge  makes 
this  observation  in  two  succinct  lines.  He  writes  "Two  men  look 
through  the  same  bars:  one  sees  the  mud,  and  one  the  stars." 

The  parents  who  came  to  see  me  were  Interested  not  so  much  in 
whether  it  is  possible  for  individuals  to  turn  out  so  differently 
though  they  share  a common  environment  as  they  were  Interested  in 
finding  the  reason  for  the  differences  in  the  growth  and  devel- 
opment  of  their  children. 

In  order  to  understand  these  differences,  we  must  know  something 
of  the  nature  of  human  experiences.  Life’s  experiences  cannot 
be  transmitted.  An  experience  to  be  meaningful  and  effective 
in  the  life  of  an  individual  must  be  lived.  There  is  a beautiful 
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Hebrew  poem  written  in  praise  of  Ood  which  is  read  during  one  of  / 
the  Holy  Day  services.  In  part  it  reads:  If  all  the  heavens  were/ 
parchment  and  all  the  oceans  ink  and  all  the  trees  were  turned  in־/ 
to  pens,  I still  would  not  be  able  to  relate  the  glory  of  God.  / 

Similarly  it  may  be  said,  that  all  the  words  in  the  world  cannot  / 
convey  the  meaning  of  an  experience.  It  must  be  lived  in  order  / 
to  communicate  its  significance.  ^ _ J 

You  have  observed,  I am  certain,  among  those  families  in  our  so- 
ciety  which  have  won  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  community 
for  their  behavior,  families  in  which  children  are  proud  of  their 
parents  and  parents  delight  in  their  children,  the  following  in- 
cident:  A daughter  of  such  a family  is  married  and  eventually 
becomes  a mother;  when  her  mother  or  the  grandmother  of  the  new 
born  child  offers  her  advice  or  assistance  in  rearing  the  child, 
it  is  rejected.  The  daughter  prefers  to  turn  to  such  authorities 
as  Spock,  Gesell,  or  the  next  door  neighbor  in  prefer.ence  to  her 
mother.  The  mere  fact  that  mother  has  to  her  credit  an  excellent 
Job  in  rearing  her  children  is  of  no  consequence.  She  is  simply 
not  permitted  to  contribute  her  experiences  in  the  rearing  of  her 
first  grandchild.  When  the  second  child  is  born,  the  young  mother 
relies  less  on  so-called  authorities  and  more  on  her  own  experiences 
When  the  third  child  arrives,  then  mother  and  dad  are  at  liberty 
to  manage  their  grandchild  as  they  see  fit  — in  fact  it  is  at  this 
point  that  grandparents  are  anxiously  sought  as  baby  sitters  with 
no  questions  asked. 

Now  let  us  analyze  this  incident.  Has  grandmother  changed?  No, 
she  has  not.  Daughter,  however,  has  undergone  a series  of  ex- 
perlences,  a first,  second  and  third  child,  which  have  given  her 
not  only  insight  but  a sense  of  appreciation  of  her  mother’s  ex- 
perlences.  This  has  come  to  her  not  by  the  transmission  of  ex- 
perlences  but  by  living  experiences. 

Not  all  of  us  approach  life’s  experiences  with  the  same  attitudes, 
and  because  our  attitudes  are  different,  even  though  we  share  a 
ij  common  environment,  we  are  in  truth  products  of  different  envlr- 
onments.  Some  of  us,  as  David  Dunn  writes,  are  "brought  up  to 
look  upon  life  as  a process  of  getting. " Others  of  us  are  brought 
up  to  look  upon  life  as  a process  of  giving.  Perhaps  the  parents 
who  came  to  see  me  about  their  teenage  son  were  reporting  to  me 
that  the  care  and  attention  they  gave  to  their  son  was  received 
by  him  in  the  spirit  of  "getting."  He  came  to  feel  that  they  owed 
it  to  him  as  life  owed  him  the  fulfillment  of  his  dreams  and  am- 
bltlons;  and,  since  the  dreams  and  ambitions  of  men  can  never  be 
fully  satisfied,  the  young  son  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  in 
turning  against  the  givers,  his  parents,  and  became  as  they  in- 
dlcated  a problem  for  them.  The  other  children  looked  upon  life 
as  giving.  They  saw  each  experience  as  an  opportunity  towards 
understanding  and  becoming  something  more  than  they  were.  The 
individual  who  looks  upon  life  as  a process  of  giving  always  looks 
for  new  experiences  through  which  he  can  give  of  himself  to  his 
world  in  order  that  he  might  become  a part  of  the  world. 

Is  this  not  so,  friends?  As  we  look  about  us,  do  we  not  see  that 
those  individuals  who,  as  David  Dunn  has  so  beautifully  said,  try 
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giving  themselves  away^  always  seem  to  be  finding  the  meaning  of 
life  while  those  who  look  upon  life  as  a process  of  getting,  al- 
ways  seem  to  be  carping  and  criticizing  and  finding  fault  with 

life? 

Experiences  cannot  be  transmitted,  but  attitudes  with  which  we 
meet  the  experiences  of  life  can  be  taught  and  communicated,  A 
child  is  like  a sensitive  musical  Instrument,  even  a slight  breeze 
can  evoke  a sound.  The  child  senses  love  and  hate,  bitterness  and 
resentment  ■־-  even  the  quality  of  Justice  and  neighborliness  is 
felt  bv  the  child.  Unknowingly,  these  attitudes  are  constantly 
dangled  before  the  child  and  eventually  they  become  a part  0-  his 
general  attitude  with  which  he  meets  life's  experiences.  Our  re- 
ligious  heritage  calls  upon  us  to  recite  many  blessings  in  the 
course  of  a day's  activities*  There  are  blessings  for  food  and  a 
new  garment.  For  a beautiful  sunset  and  a trip  successfully  con- 
eluded.  For  the  sound  of  thunder  and  the  falling  leaf,  for  ^be 
first  fruits  and  a new  born  child  — for  everything  that  is  and 
for  the  opportunity  to  be  part  of  all  life's  offerings. 

The  sages  of  our  tradition,  I feel  certain,  formulated  these  bless- 
ings  in  the  hope  of  inculcating  in  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  re- 
ligious  individual,  the  spirit  of  giving,  an  attitude  that  would 
meet  each  experience  of  life  in  the  hope  of  becoming  an  effective 
part  of  a living  world. 


A THOUGHT  FOR  THE  WEEK  TO  COME- 


Pluck  and  grit  will  find  out  how. 

Persevere,  although  you  tire — 

While  a spark  is  left,  there's  fire. 

Distrust  doubt;  doubt  is  a liar. 

Even  if  all  mankind  Jeer  you. 

You  can  force  the  world  to  cheer  you. 

This  is  your  hour — creep  upon  it.' 

Summon  your  power,  leap  upon  it,' 

Grasp  it,  clasp  it,  hold  it  tight* 

Strike  it,  spike  it,  with  full  might,' 

If  you  take  too  long  to  ponder. 

Opportunity  may  wander. 

Yesterday's  a bag  of  sorrow; 

No  man  ever  finds  Tomorrow. 

Hesitation  is  a mire-- 

Climb  out,  climb  up,  climb  on  higher* 

Fumble,  stumble,  risk  a tumble. 

Make  a start,  however  humble J 

Do  your  best,,, and  do  it  now.'  ,,.Herbert  Kaufman 
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IN  THE  FACE  OF  DEATH 


A True  Story  Told  on  ״DESIGN  FCR  LIVING",  Station  WNEW,  New  York, 
on  Monday,  November  16,  1953 > 8j359־  P*M.  by  Rabbi  Abraham  J.  Klausner  of 
Temple  Emanuel,  63  Hamilton  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.Y. 

****  SPQNSCEED  BY  THE  UNION  CF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CQN(»EGATICWS  **** 

It  is  the  month  of  May,  the  year  19^5•  The  war  with  Germany  is  rapidly  coming  to  an 
end.  The  American  troops  of  the  Seventh  United  States  Army  sweep  across  the  heart 
of  Bavaria  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  The  troops  move  through  the  cities  of  Landsburg 
and  Dauchau  and  turn  to  the  south,  breaking  open  the  notorious  concentration  camps  - 
to  give  back  to  God's  children  what  is  rightfully  theirs  ־ freedom.'  I move  with  the 
troops  wearing  the  chaplain's  insignia.  We  are  on  our  way  towards  the  city  of  Bad 
Tolz.  The  highway  is  jammed  with  military  and  civilian  personnel.  The  faces  of  the 
conquered  are  sullen.  The  faces  of  the  liberated  are  excited.  We  move  on  prompted 
by  the  conviction  that  0\1r  crusade  is  for  freedom  and  justice  and  peace  and  nothing 
more.  Above  the  din  of  rolling  stock  we  hear,  first  faintly  and  growing  louder  as 
we  move  forward,  a tune.  The  words  become  clear  and  intelligible  - the  song  is  in 
Yiddish.  It  is  a march.  The  march  of  those  we  liberated  from  the  perils  and  per- 
verseness  of  the  concentration  camps.  They  sing:  "ZOG  NIT  KEINMOL.  Never  say  that 
you  are  on  your  last  journey.  No  matter  how  grave  the  day,  how  difficult  the  chal- 
lenge,  how  severe  the  destiny  ־ never  say  that  you're  on  your  last  jovirney."  At 
Bad  Tolz  we  break  off  from  the  main  contingent  of  troops  and  head  for  the  town  of 
Innsbruck.  We  have  a goal  in  mind.  We  plan  to  leave  Innsbruck  for  the  road  that 
begins  at  the  edge  of  the  city  and  winds  through  the  Alps  towards  the  Brenner  Pass, 
the  gateway  into  Italy.  We  never  reached  the  pass.  Some  miles  before  the  pass 
we  caught  a rumor  to  the  effect  that  tucked  away  somewhere  in  the  corner  of  the 
mountains  rising  about  us,  there  were  still  men  and  women  doomed  to  the  sufferings 
of  Nazi  tyranny.  We  turned  off  the  road  and  drove  all  that  day  from  one  mountain 
village  to  another.  From  time  to  time,  we  stopped  and  asked  the  villagers  about 
the  rumor.  Invariably  they  answered  and  said  "keep  going";  and  they  pointed  in  the 
direction  of  the  winding  dirt  road.  As  long  as  the  undisciplined  road  could  be  dis- 
cerned,  we  kept  moving.  Late  that  evening  our  bucking  jeep  brought  us  to  the  end 
of  the  road  and  left  us  facing  a huge  mountain  rising  as  a wall  before  us.  Just 
beneath  the  mountain  there  were  a number  of  low  wooden  huts  now  draped  in  darkness . 
Dull  frames  of  light  marked  the  windows.  We  moved  towards  the  hut  wondering  if  the 
rumor  was  about  to  bear  truth.  We  wondered  only  for  a moment.  As  we  reached  the 
first  hut,  looked  in  through  the  rustic  window,  we  saw  a small  knot  of  women  seated 
about  the  practically  empty  room.  Each  seemed  to  be  lost  in  thought.  From  a corner 
of  the  room  came  the  words  of  an  old  Hebrew  catechism  put  to  music.  Ani  Maamin-Be- 

emuno  Shlayma.  "I  believe  with  all  my  heart  in  the  dawn  of  a new  day.  I believe 

with  all  my  heart  that  the  Lord,  God,  watches  over  us.  I believe  with  all  my  heart 
in  justice  and  peace.  I believe  with  all  my  heart.  . ." 

We  entered  the  room.  When  the  knowledge  of  our  being  touched  them,  the  women  became 

alive.  Excitement  filled  the  room.  We  symbolized  for  them  the  promise  of  freedom. 
They  welcomed  us  with  a few  tears  they  still  retained  from  their  many  years  of  im- 
prisbntnent.  We  greeted  them  humbly  in  the  name  of  our  great  American  tradition. 

They  plied  us  with  questions.  ״What  has  happened  during  these  long  years?"  "When 
did  freedom  come  and  how  did  it  come?"  ״Tell  us,"  they  said,  "of  the  people  who  were 
liberated."  When  they  asked  this  question  they  wanted  to  know  something  of  their 
families  and  of  the  people  with  whom  they  lived.  As  Joseph  of  old  asked  his  brothers 
when  they  came  to  Egypt,  "Avi  chay?  - is  my  father  yet  alive?"  We  told  them  what 
we  knew,  but  we  knew  we  were  telling  them  little.  As  we  stood  there  surrounded  by 
eager  voices,  a young  lady,  hardly  more  than  14  or  15  years  of  age,  left  •the  room. 

In  a moment  or  two  she  returned.  Her  face  wore  a beautiful  celestial  smile.  Her 
eyes  were  gems  of  excitement.  Her  head  was  tilted  upweurd.  In  her  hand  she  held 
a small  black  object.  Over  the  voices  of  the  others,  she  said  to  us;  "Look  what  I 
have.'"  We  looked.  And  behold  in  her  hand  she  held  a small  black  prayerbook.'  She 
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moved  toward  us  and  in  the  ray  of  the  single  light  we  could  see  the  well-worn  char- 
acter  of  the  prayerbook.  ”Where  did  you  get  it?”  I asked  ”1  brought  it  from  the 
ghetto/'  she  answered  in  a calm,  resolute  voice.  I stood  there  transfixed.  Through 
my  mindTushed  the  knowledge  of  the  events  that  brought  her  to  this  strange  corner  of 
the  Alps.  I could  see  her  and  thousands  of  others  restricted  to  the  ghetto  of  her 
city  as  the  first  in  the  tyrant's  plan  to  destroy  a people.  From  the  ghetto  she 
was  taken  to  her  first  concentration  c&vap.  She  was  permitted  to  bring  nothing  other 
than  the  clothes  she  wore.  When  she  was  taken  to  the  second  of  the  concentration 
camps , even  her  clothes  were  taken  from  her  and  in  exchange  she  was  given  the  ugly 
camp  uniform.  There  was  no  way  in  which  an  individual  could  possibly  save  a posses- 
Sion  no  matter  how  small,  and  yet  here  she  stood  after  these  long  dark  years  to  re- 
joice  in  the  fact  that  she  had  her  prayerbook  with  her.  ״How  did  you  do  it?”  I 
asked. 

And  this  is  the  story  of  faith  that  I heard  from  her  lips :-"When  I was  given  my  first 
portion  of  bread,”  she  said,  "it  was  the  heel  of  a loaf.  I cut  back  the  top  slice 
and  formed  a little  door,  so  to  speak, on  the  heel  of  the  loaf.  And  then  I dug  out 

the  crumbs  and  ate  them.  In  the  heel  of  the  loaf  I carried  my  prayerbook  from  camp 

to  canip . " 

That  day  in  May  of  1945  has  slipped  away.  The  story  of  faith  of  the  prayerbook  and 
the  heel  of  a loaf  of  bread  has  remained  with  me  as  a cherished  possession.  In  the 
face  of  death,  the  young  lady  found  in  her  faith  and  her  tradition  a strength  of  pur- 
pose  symbolized  by  the  prayerbook  that  eased  so  many  grave  difficulties,  And  when 
the  day  came  when  freedom  was  here  that  same  prayerbook  symbolized  a new  hope,  a 

new  dawn  and  a new  day.  Here  friends  is  my  story  of  faith,  the  story  of  man's 

ability  to  overcome  the  greatest  of  difficulties  if  he  but  maintain  his  faith  in 
his  God. 

A THOUGHT  FOR  THE  WEEK 
PEACE 

by  HENRY  VAN  DYKE 

With  eager  heart  and  will  on  fire 
I Ibught  to  win  my  great  desire 
Peace  shall  be  mine , I said ; but  life 
Grew  bitter  in  the  weary  strife. 

My  soul  was  tired,  and  my  pride 
Was  wounded  deep;  to  heaven  I cried  - 
God  grant  me  peace  or  I must  die 
The  dumb  stars  glittered  no  reply. 

Broken  at  last,  I bowed  my  head 
Forgetting  all  myself,  and  said 
Whatever  comes.  His  will  be  done 
And  in  that  moment  Peace  was  won. 
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SPIRITUAL  MIDDLEMEN 


An  Address  Delivered  on  ״DESIGN  FOR  LIVING  ״ Station  WNEW,  New  York, 
on  Monday,  November  23,  1953>  8:359־  p.ra.,  by  Rabbi  Abraham  J.  Klausner 
of  Temple  Emanuel,  63  Hamilton  Avenue,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

****  SPONSORED  BY  THE  UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS  **** 

In  our  economic  system  the  Middleman  fulfills  an  Important  role.  He  facilitates 
the  movement  of  essential  materials  to  those  who  are  in  need  of  them.  Many  of  us 
are  Spiritual  Middlemen.  We  receive  the  tradition  of  our  fathers  as  it  has  been 
handed  down  through  the  centuries  and  we  pass  it  on  to  those  who  will  take  our 
places  when  our  time  is  at  an  end.  As  Spiritual  Middlemen,  we  give  little  heed  to 
the  source  of  our  tradition  and  too  often  pass  it  on  for  no  reason  other  than  a 
vague  feeling  that  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  do.  As  Spiritual  Middlemen  we  do  not 
permit  ourselves  to  be  caught  in  the  spiritual  excitement  out  of  which  the  tradi- 
tion  came,  nor  do  we  enjoy  that  inspiring  satisfaction  that  comes  from  the  knowledge 
that  those  who  come  after  us  will  carry  the  tradition  ־ because,  as  Spiritual 
Middlemen,  the  tradition  had  no  great  significance  for  us.  It  comes  to  us  and  we 
pass  it  on. 

That  many  of  us  are  Spiritual  Middlemen  is  made  obvious  by  the  statement  so  often 
made  about  the  Golden  Rule.  The  Golden  Rule  is  credited  to  two  great  historical 
figures:  Hillel,  the  great  Jewish  teacher  who  came  to  Palestine  from  Babylonia  to 
gain  a reputation  as  one  of  the  leading  authorities  on  the  Bible;  and  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  who  was  only  a boy  when  Hillel  was  bringing  his  long,  blessed  and  produc- 
tive  life  to  an  end.  Hillel  gave  us  the  Golden  Rule  in  its  negative  formulation. 

That  is  ״ ־Do  not  unto  others  as  you  would  not  have  them  do  unto  you."  Jesus  re- 
formulated  the  rule  ״ ־Do  unto  others  as  you  would  have  them  do  unto  you."  The 
Golden  Rule,  say  many,  is  a rule  for  life.  If  we  abide  by  it,  we  can  be  assured 
of  peace  among  men.  Let  us  examine  the  Golden  Rule  for  a moment  and  evaluate  its 
potential.  First  of  all,  where  did  the  Golden  Rule  come  from?  I indicated  only 
a moment  ago  that  its  source  is  to  be  traced  to  two  great  historical  figures,  but 
to  stop  at  this  point  is  to  fall  to  find  its  true  source.  Actually  the  Golden  Rule 
is  a formulation  that  came  out  of  a driving  desire  on  the  part  of  God-fearing  and 
Man-loving  individuals  who  sought  with  all  their  might  to  shed  God's  light  and 
God's  truth  upon  the  way  of  man.  The  formulation,  the  Golden  Rule,  is  the  product 
of  the  thinking  and  feeling  of  these  men.  It  is  not  a finished  product  but  a living, 
palpitating,  begging  affirmation  that  can  only  live  by  continuous  growth  and  in- 
creasing  effectiveness.  In  one  sense,  Hillel  and  Jesus  were  manufacturers.  They 
produced  a product,  namely,  the  Golden  Rule.  We  are  Spiritual  Middlemen,  we  have 
inherited  this  product,  and  are  prepared,  in  the  normal  course  of  events,  to  pass 
it  on  to  our  heirs.  But  were  they  only  manufactxirers?  Or  were  they  sensitive 
souls  that  felt  the  needs  of  their  people  and  responded  to  them  hoping  that  their 
response  would  be  lifted  from  them  as  we  lift  the  last  words  off  the  lips  of  those 
who  have  been  near  and  dear,  and  carefully  and  sacredly  guard  and  prosper  them 
through  a life  of  spiritual  awareness.  The  Golden  Rule  has  little  value  as  a 
manufactured  product  distributed  byi  modern  day  middlemen,  it  has  value  only  as 
a■■  .living  creed  that  must  constantly  grow  with  man  as  it  grew  in  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  those  who  dressed  it  in  its  first  formulations. 

What  I say  of  the  Golden  Rule,  friends,  is  true  of  all  ethical  standards.  I have 
often  been  asked  of  what  need  is  there  for  the  spiritual  in  life  when  we  have  at 
hand  a host  of  ethical  principles  which  like  well-disciplined  policemen  can  guide 
and  protect  us  through  each  day  of  our  lives . The  Golden  Rule  is  one . But  there 
are  many  others.  What  we  fall  to  realize  is  that  in  accepting  ethical  standards 
and  relying  upon  them  as  guides  to  conduct  we  rob  man  of  his  dynamic  quality,  his 
ability  to  grow.  We  are  in  effect  saying  that  these  ethical  principles  are  the 
result  of  the  brilliance,  the  inspiration  and  the  devotion  of  many  great  men  through 
the  centuries.  They  have  perfected  for  us  a way  of  life.  We  need  only  live  in 
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accord  with  their  patterns.  But  what  of  the  future?  Are  those  principles  to  re- 
main  forever  as  we  inherited  them?  Are  they  to  cease  growing  as  they  have  grown 
through  the  centuries?  Have  we  truly  come  upon  the  perfect  way  of  life?  Have  we 
reached  the  millenium,  at  least  in  ethical  precepts?  I hardly  think  so.  How  then 
shall  we  continue  to  grow?  Shall  we  not  constantly  rethink  our  responsibilities 
and  formulate  new  thoughts  and  mould  them  into  more  effective  and  more  meaningful 
ethical  principles?  This  we  can  do,  but  not  as  Spiritual  Middlemen,  concerned 
with  the  “manufactured  item,“  neglecting  the  spiritual  springs  from  which  the 
will  and  the  dream  do  flow. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  in  a recent  issue  of  one  of  our  popular  magazines. 

It  records  that  one  of  our  universities  will  introduce  a course  in  ghostwriting. 
Ghostwriting  is  a much-practiced  art  in  American  life.  Individuals  preoccupied 
with  responsibilities  of  office,  are  called  upon  to  speak  at  gatherings  or  to  make 
statements  for  the  press  or  for  publication.  Not  having  the  time,  or  the  ability 
to  adequately  prepare  the  material,  they  call  upon  ghost  writers,  who  prepare 
articles  which  are  then  signed  by  the  individual  requesting  the  article.  In 
humorous  fashion,  the  editor  of  this  item  describes  the  course  and  then  says  of 
the  Instructor,  “If  the  course  is  to  face  up  to  realities,  the  instructor  pre- 
sumably  will  not  make  the  mistake  of  preparing  his  lectures  himself  but  will  lo- 
cate  a behind-the-scenes  man  on  the  faculty  to  get  up  his  stuff  for  him.  The 
students,  for  their  part,  will  not  waste  their  own  valuable  time  studying  for 
their  exam  but  will  get  some  bright  freshman  to  come  up  with  the  answers.”  Have 
we  not  in  some  measure  followed  a similar  practice  in  our  spiritual  lives?  The 
script  having  been  written  for  us,  we  become  interested  in  merely  repeating  the 
lines  and  investing  them  with  the  hope  and  salvation  of  mankind. 

One  of  the  great  stories  of  the  Bible  emphasizes  for  us  man’s  tendency  to  assume 
the  role  of  Spiritual  Middleman  and  to  throw  the  burden  of  creation  to  the  few. 

Who, when  they  dare  dream  and  create,  become  subjects  for  scorn  and  criticism. 

I take  the  dramatic  narrative  of  Jacob  as  he  left  his  father’s  house  and  set  out 
to  seek  his  fortune.  Jacob  takes  leave  of  his  home  as  all  young  men  and  women  who, 
having  been  nurtured  by  the  weurmth  and  care  of  their  parents,  must  set  out  in 
seaurch  of  their  fortunes.  Jacob,  after  much  travelling  accompanied  by  the  prob- 
lems  that  beset  his  mind  and  heart,  came  upon  a place  where  he  decided  to  rest. 
There  had  had  a dream  that  brought  into  play  the  thoughts  that  had  vexed  him  dur- 
Ing  his  journey  during  those  days  when  he  sought  to  understand  himself  and  the 
world  in  which  he  lived.  At  rest  now,  these  thoughts  came  to  him  like  actors  upon 
the  stage  of  his  mind.  We  call  this  his  dream.  And  behold,  the  Bible  tells  us, 
Jacob  saw  a ladder  standing  near  and  its  top  rung  reached  into  the  very  heavens . 
Then,  the  dream  continues,  angels  moved  up  and  down  the  ladder.  Here  was  Jacob's 
answer  to  his  pi'ablems  and  in  the  answer  may  be  discerned  the  nature  of  his  prob- 
lems;  Earth  and  Heaven  were  tied  together.  They  were  part  of  one  universe.  Shall 
we  say  then  that  Jacob  was  bothered  by  the  question  - what  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween  earth  and  Heaven,  between  the  mortal  and  the  spiritual,  between  man  and  God? 
He  found  the  answer.  They  were  part  of  one  grand  experience,  like  two  sides  of  a 
coin  they  were  of  one  significance  even  though  they  were  in  actuality  two.  Earth 
and  Heaven,  mortal  and  spiritual,  man  and  God  were  tied  together  by  a ladder  of 
many  rungs.  This  suggested  that  as  the  angels  ascended  and  descended,  so  man 
could  move  from  rung  to  rung,  towards  the  heavenly,  the  spiritual,  towards  God. 
Life,  Jacob  discovered,  was  a partnership  which  had  a single  objective,  to  re- 
spond  to  the  challenges  of  Heaven,  the  will  of  God.  When  Jacob  awoke,  he  uttered 
strange,  but  significant  words,  “This  must  be  Beth  El,  the  H.ouse  of  God,  for  here 
are  the  very  gates  of  Heaven’.' 

But  what  did  Jacob  do  following  this  great  and  revealing  dream?  He  fell  into  an 
old  pattern  of  the  Spiritual  Middleman  and  said  to  God  - “if  you  will  take  care 
of  me,  guard  me  and  guide  me,  feed  me  and  clothe  me,  then  I will  give  you  of  all 
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my  earnlnftß.״  These  were  hardly  the  words  of  a dreamer.  These  were  the  words  of 
one  who  was  prepared  to  adopt  the  manufactured  item,  the  principle,  the  ethic. 
Jacob,  the  dreamer,  together  with  God  sought  those  great  sources,  the  gates  of 
the  very  heavens,  in  order  that  he  too  could  keep  alive  the  will  of  God  so  that 
its  formulations,  its  principles,  its  ethics  would  constantly  change  and  grow  to 
reflect  the  maturity  of  man,  the  movement  up  the  rungs  of  that  ladder  that  binds 
heaven  and  earth,  the  moral  and  the  spiritual,  man  and  God. 

Middlemen,  a vital  role  in  our  business  world  but  a harmful  one  in  our  spiritual 
undertakings.  Seek,  friends,  the  sovirce  from  whence  the  tradition  flows,  and 
catch  if  you  can  the  spirit  of  your  tradition  for  out  of  that  spirit  will  come 
the  meaning  and  the  beatity  of  life  which  will  constantly  flower  into  richer  tradl- 
tlons,  more  con5>elling  ethics  and  clear  principles.  With  each  season  the  flower- 
ing  will  come  for  we  shall  have  moved  up  another  rung  upon  the  ladder  that  binds 
heaven  and  earth,  man  and  God. 
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THE  MAITY  FREE  SERVICES  MADE  POSSIBLE  BY  YOUR  CONTINUED  VOLUNTARY  SUPPORT  OF  THE 
UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS,  838  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21,  N.  Y. 

WE  SHALL  BE  HAPPY  TO  RECEIVE  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION,. 
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A SUBURBANITE'S  DREAM 


An  Address  Delivered  on  "DESIGN  FOR  LIVING,"  Station  WNEW,  New  York,  on  Monday, 
November  30,  1953,  by  Rabbi  Abraham  J. Klausner  of  Temple  Emanuel,  63  Hamilton 
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Modern  psychiatry  considers  the  dream  valuable  material  for  defining  personal  pro- 
blems.  Though  Sigmund  Freud  is  credited  with  the  origin  and  development  of  psy- 
chiatry  as  an  approach  to  hvanan  problems , the  interpretation  of  dreams  dates  back 
to  early  Biblical  times.  You  will  remember  that  it  was  Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob, 
who  came  to  his  exalted  position  in  the  Egyptian  government  of  his  day  by  way  of 
interpreting  a dream  of  the  then  reigning  Pharaoh, 

Our  dream  this  evening,  is  that  of  a Suburbanite.  We  are  presently  witnessing  a 
radical  change  in  the  urban  community.  We  call  it  the  decentralization  of  the  city. 
Heretofore,  people  flocked  to  the  heart  of  the  city  where  they  earned  their  liveli- 
hood.  Today  there  is  a movement  away  from  the  city  to  the  suburb.  This  movement 
away  from  the  city  has  created  a life  of  community  duality  ־ a living  in  two  com- 
munities.  In  one  community,  the  city  community,  time  is  devoted  to  earning  a 
livelihood.  In  the  suburban  community  time  is  devoted  to  family  and  social  respon- 
sibility.  These  two  communities  are  tied  together  by  the  tenuous  cord  of  the 
commuter  train. 

Living  in  two  communities  calls  for  the  establishment  of  a rigid  pattern  of  move- 
ment  and  activity  - an  obvious  mechanized  way  of  life.  One  takes  the  8:05  or  8:15 
each  morning  to  shift  from  one  community  to  another.  One  sits  in  the  third  car  and 
usually  in  the  same  seat.  One  meets  the  same  people  and  discusses  the  same 
matters  - always  mindful  of  the  separation  of  the  life  of  the  livelihood  com- 
munity  from  that  of  the  family  and  social  community.  At  the  end  of  the  day,  one 
departs  from  the  livelihood  community  and  returns  to  the  family  community. 

We  shall  now  observe  that  this  mechanistic  pattern  of  behavior  imposed  by  the 
suburban  way  of  life,  governs  not  only  the  movements  of  the  Suburbanite  from  com- 
munity  to  community,  but  also  creeps  in  upon  his  personal  life  and  effects  his 
attitudes.  We  make  this  observation  as  a result  of  the  dream  I now  relate. 

This  Suburbanite  we  have  in  mind,  was  accustomed  to  leave  his  office  each  day  at 
4:45  p.m.  At  4:46  he  would  pick  up  his  hat,  4:4?  nod  farewell  to  the  girl  at  the 
switchboard,  4:48  ring  for  the  elevator,  4:51  take  the  salute  from  the  doorman, 

5:05  arrive  at  the  station,  5:07  purchase  an  evening  paper,  5:10  leave  for  home. 

At  5:42  he  was  met  at  the  station  and  whisked  off  to  his  home.  Day  in  and  day  out, 
year  in  and  year  out,  this  was  his  schedule  - until  one  day  it  happened,  he  left 
his  office  at  one  o'clock:  The  switchboard  girl  looked  at  him  quizically,  the 
doorman  couldn't  think  of  an  appropriate  greeting,  the  evening  paper  hadn't  reached 
the  stand  and  there  was  no  express  train  running  to  his  suburb.  He  took  the  local. 
It  was  all  strange.  It  stopped  at  new  places.  People  seemed  different.  The 
chatter  had  a more  relaxed  sound.  When  he  arrived  there  was  no  one  to  meet  him. 

He  took  a cab.  He  entered  his  grounds  and  saw  the  gardener  who  looked  at  him 
with  surprise.  He  knew  there  was  a gardener,  but  he  hadn't  recalled  seeing  him. 

No  one  was  home;  he  was  not  expected. 

He  sat  down  in  his  old  comfortable  chair.  He  would  sit  and  wait.  He  fell  asleep 
and  dreamed  a dream.  He  dreamed  that  he  was  in  heaven.  Heaven  appeared  as  a 
large  room  styled  after  his  office,  but  much  much  larger.  There  were  rows  upon 
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rows  of  desks  and  at  each  sat  a clerk  busily  working  over  voluminous  records! 

He  was  Impressed  by  the  efficiency  of  the  staff  and  secretly  hoped  that  he  would 
be  able  to  entice  one  or  two  away  from  heaven  for  his  office. 

No  one  paid  attention  to  him.  He  moved  about  glancing  at  one  deak  and  then 
another  - and  then  suddenly,  looking  at  the  records  on  one  desk  he  caught  his  own 
name!  He  moved  closer,  peered  over  the  shoulder  of  the  clerk  to  see  the  name 
more  clearly.  There  it  was  at  the  top  of  a large  page,  his  full  name  written  in 
a careful  and  attractive  hand.  His  eyes  studied  the  page.  It  was  a record,  his 
record»  of  his  life's  activities.  A credit  and  debit  account  of  all  that  he  had 
done.  His  eyes  followed  the  columns  to  the  end  of  the  page  and  there  he  saw  the 
total  ■־  in  red  ink,  a deficiency  of  acceptable  behavior. 

He  was  excited.  He  who  had  considered  himself  the  paragon  of  suburban  virtue,  he 
who  had  done  everything  that  was  expected  of  him  could  not  be  deficient’  in  moral 
conduct  ־ there  must  be  some  mistake!  Ah,  yes,  it  was  obvious.  He  put  his  hand 
in  his  pocket  and  felt  the  package  and  the  ribbon  that  was  tied  around  it.  He 
had  brought  his  wife  a beautiful  anniversary  gift  ־ was  this  item  recorded  among 
his  benevolent  deeds?  He  studied  the  column.  It  was  not  there.  This  was  proof 
indeed  of  errors  in  heaven.  He  turned  upon  the  clerk  and  exclaimed,  "This  record 
is  in  error!"  There  was  silence  for  a few  seconds.  The  clerk  then  turned  around, 
and  showing  neither  surprise  nor  impatience  said:  "That  is  hardly  possible."  In 
a calmer  voice,  but  no  less  determined,  the  Suburbanite  insisted,  "Nevertheless 
that  record  is  in  error,"  He  then  explained  the  gift.  He  drew  it  from  his 
pocket,  showed  it  to  the  clerk  and  challenged  him  to  indicate  where  it  had  been 
recorded  on  his  record.  The  clerk  studied  the  column  and  could  not  find  the  gift 
entered,  "Unbelievable,"  he  kept  muttering,  "unbelievable,  an  error  in  heaven; 

A man  remembered  his  wedding  anniversary  and  brought  his  wife  a gift  and  the 
gesture  has  gone  unnoticed  in  heaven?" 

When  the  Suburbanite  heard  these  words,  he  said  to  the  clerk:  "In  the  service  of 
exactness , I must  point  out  that  I did  not  remember  the  anniversary,  but  I did 
bring  the  gift.  You  see,  it  was  my  secretary  who  remembered  and  reminded  me. 

"And  tell  me','  said  the  clerk,  "did  she  also  select  the  gift?"  "That  she  did," 
the  Suburbanite  said,  surprised  to  hear  the  question  from  a clerk  in  heaven. 

"What  is  her  name ?"the  clerk  asked.  The  Suburbanite  gave  the  clerk  her  name.  He 
drew  another  volume  out  of  his  files  and  turned  to  the  page  headed  by  the  sec- 
retary's  name.  There  it  was  recorded,  the  full  deed  - the  remembering  of  the  day, 
the  care  with  which  she  selected  the  gift  and  the  many  reminders  to  her  employer 
to  make  it  a day  different  from  all  other  days. 

To  cover  his  embarrassment,  and  to  hold  the  offensive,  he  changed  the  subject. 

"What  about  the  flower  gardens?"  he  asked.  And  spoke  volubly  about  the  gardens 
that  covered  his  grounds  which  were  open  to  the  public.  The  clerk  waited  until 
he  had  finished  and  then  asked:  "Who  planted  the  flowers?"  He  gave  the  clerk 
the  name  of  the  gardener.  Upon  checking  his  record,  it  was  found  that  credit 
had  been  given  to  him.  On  his  page  it  was  recorded  that  he  loved  the  flowers  and 
cared  for  them.  He  watched  them  grow  and  delighted  in  the  pleasure  others  took 
from  their  beauty.  The  clerk  read  this  entry  out  loud  and  then  looked  at  the 
Suburbanite  with  an  expression  that  asked:  "Were  you  aware  of  their  delicacy, 
their  beauty  and  did  you  share  the  joy  they  brought  to  others?" 

Once  more  the  Suburbanite  shifted  ground.  He  had  lost  the  offensive.  Nevertheless, 
he  would  try  again,  "What  about  my  children?"  he  asked.  "Their  education  and 
their  needs,  I supplied  this  in  great  abundance  - and  they  have  fared  well  with 
no  credit  recorded  on  my  account?"  There  was  now  a plea  in  his  voice.  The  clerk 
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felt  the  plea  and  responded  sympathetically,  "Your  children's  growth,  education 
and  care  are  credited  to  a number  of  people,  nurses,  teachers  and  tutors.  People 
who  loved  them,  shared  their  interests,  gave  of  their  time,  and  inspired  them  with 
goals  and  objectives  ־ true,  you  made  it  possible,  but  say  you,  who  deserved  the 
credit?" 

As  all  dreams  seem  to  end  upon  their  most  dramatic  note,  so  this  dream  ended  be- 
fore  the  question  could  be  answered.  When  he  awoke,  he  awoke  to  the  realization 
that  of  all  he  did  and  of  all  he  gave,  he  personally  did  little  and  gave  less  of 
himself  to  those  things  that  have  value  only  when  they  are  of  the  self.  He  be- 
lieved  in  many  good  things  and  good  causes  - he  gave  to  them,  but  not  of  himself. 
Good  will,  peace,  justice,  good  government,  these  were  important  and  he  was  pre- 
pared  to  contribute  to  sponsoring  movements  ־ but  not  to  give  of  his  voice,  his 
excitement,  his  anger,  his  love  - as  the  incident  might  require. 

Perhaps  our  lives  today  have  become  too  mechanized.  Even  those  of  us  anxious  to 
enrich  our  spiritual  heritage,  our  democratic  way  of  life,  lend  our  names,  give  of 
our  possessions,  but  not  of  our  time  and  ourselves  - we  are  there  in  spirit,  but 
not  in  determined  effort.  Spirit  alone  is  not  enough.  The  causes  of  justice  and 
righteousness,  peace  and  brotherhood  need  you  - your  heart  and  mind  and  the  works 
of  your  hands,  yea,  the  works  of  your  hands  remember  thou  it. 
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The  Chanuko  festival  recalls  the  victory  of  the  Maccahe^  o^r  the  Syr ian  oppressor  ^ 
It  was  an  almost  unparalleled  military  achievement  ־ matched 

of  the  people  of  Israel  in  our  own  day  over  the  Arah  ®d  ®the  courage 

their  infant  state.  Though  to  all  appearances  hopelessly  outnumbered,  g ; 

faith  and  determination  of  the  Maccabees  proved  the  decisive  factors. 

But  it  is  not  the  military  victory  which  the  Chanuko  finm^orate  so  much 

as  that  which  the  military  victory  made  possible  - the 

sanctuarv,  the  rekindling  of  the  light  of  faith,  reconsecration  to  a heritage. 

To  achieve  these  objectives  it  was  not  only  necessary  ^ *^®^®r^in^tharage^arin  ’ 

A far  greater  danger  was  represented  by  the  enemy  within.  For 
every  airthere  wfre  those  who  were  willing  to  submit  to  the  ^״^alitarianism  of 
tvrannv  Onlv  the  Jews  refused  to  bow  down  before  alien  altars.  And  even  among 
the  Jews  there  were  those  who  were  indifferent  to  their  heritage.  They  were 
ItA  ll  captivated  by  the  superficial  attractions  of  the  Pt־valent 

S ־!lt!r־  vhlch  had  Lterlorated  far  from  the.  heights  It  had  b־^־b־d  l^he 
^e  of  Pericles,  they  vere  ready  to  cast  aside  the  austere  ■״־f  fra^®״  f 
nvn  culture  and  faith  and  to  take  over  the  coarser,  more  brutal  standards  of  their 
nelahbors  Against  such  moral  weakness,  Matathlas,  father  of  the  Maccabean  fami  y, 
?hit^r^r!  "^!u^rall  the  nations  that  are  under  the  King's  dominion  obey  him  and 
fSl^!ay  ever!  Le  from  the  religion  of  his  fathers,  yet  will  I and  my  sons  and 
my  brethren  walk  in  the  covenant  of  our  fathers." 

It  is  always  easy  to  conform.  But  the  will  to  differ  demands  courap  and  often 
sacrifice.^  Yet  the  glory  of  history  lies  in  the  contributions  of  those  who  placed 

principle  above  conformity  ־ truth  above  compromise  -־  Abraham,  ^ ^ lock 

uronhets,  who  stood  before  kings  and  were  unafraid;  Socrates  who  drank  the  hemloc 
?ather  than  betray  his  convictions;  Mahatma  Gandhi,  who  defied  a great  empire, 
“mg  onl/the  ״capon  of  non-resistance;  Albert  Schweitzer,  who  ^ve  up  the 

material  success  that  could  undoubtedly  have  been  his  as  ׳!"=f  ° 

musician  to  bring  hope  to  the  stricken  in  the  benighted  interior  of  Africa. 
?Ss^are  tL  idellisL , men  usually  scoffed  at  as  being 

whom  the  values  they  cherished  were  worth  more  than  anything  el^  life  could  ^ing. 
^hey  Te  Ihe  kindleis  of  the  light  whose  standard  is  reflected  in  the  words  of 

the  poet  - ״X 

We  know  the  cost  and  yet  our  gifts  we  strew 

Our  life  blood  and  our  tears  to  feed  the  lamp 

God  orders  us  to  bear  in  front  of  you. 

Pew  of  us  are  called  upon  to  pass  the  test  of  defying  tyrants  or  to  make  decisions 
irr^ams  !h^re  life  !?self  Is  weighed  In  the  talance  But  -^1  of  us  agarn  and 
again  In  life,  must  decide  whether  we  shall  dare  to  differ  - whether 1.^^ ״  be 

true  to  our  convictions  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  fa«  of  ”^°“J^vr^ead/tö  nav 
criticism  and  often  personal  loos.  He  who  wills  to  differ  must ־ י®  «ady  to  pay 
the  cost.  The  business  man  who  refuses  to  resort  to  unfair  o«petltlon  and 

underhand  methods,  the  professional  man  who  f ® “h/  ® 

even  when  there  are  others  who  are  less  scrupulous,  the  religious  leader  wno 
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openly  and  unevasively  passes  moral  judgment  on  the  events  of  the  day  even  though 

״ p ־o״trary  to  contemporary  trends,  the  youth  who  maintains  moral  stan- 

rds  which  his  crowd  scoffs  at  - these  are  the  exemplars  of  the  Maccabean  spirit 
in  our  time,  ^ 

Sometimes  it  takes  more  courage  to  repudiate  accepted  ideas  than  to  defy  a tyrant. 
It  means  the  willingness  to  stand  alone ^ the  moral  strength  to  endure  solitude 
and  unpopularity.  But  ignorance  is  no  less  false  because  most  people  accept  it. 

Justified  just  because  the  majority  condones  it.  H.  G.  Wells  once 
wrote  an  interesting  story  he  called  the  "Kingdom  of  the  Blind."  It  is  the  tale 

^ kingdom,  all  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  con- 

genitally  tlind.  None  of  them  has  ever  known  the  power  of  sight.  The  traveller 

ITlITf"  u"  g"  that  ״I״  the  Kingdom  of  the  blind,  evL  the  one-eyed  man 

king.  He  expects  that  they  will  make  him  their  guide  and  ruler.  To  his  con- 
s ernatlon  they  look  upon  his  eyes  as  a deformity  and  the  power  of  sight  of  which 
Smanr^L?  hallucination.  Before  they  will  accept  him  as  an  equal,  they 

!r®  removed.  All  too  often  such  is  the  fate  of  the  non -con- 
formist  in  thought  or  action  in  o^גr  world, 

nn!■^  challenge  of  the  Chanuko  lights.  They  tell  us  that  we  must  not 

?rpLo  ml?®  ®®'נ®?'״  freedom,  we  must  have  the  courage  to  use  that 

freedom.  They  remind  us  that  integrity  is  more  to  be  valued  than  ease.  They 

warn  us  - if  we  are  true  to  principle,  if  we  have,  the  will  to  differ  when  con- 
T^er?n.  difference  - there  will  be  forces  that  will  seek  to  crush  us. 

They  inspire  us  to  answer,  despite  everything  ,with  the  words  of  Matathias  - "Though 

f^ll  away  every  one  ® 

fo^nan?  of  ourlaJhLs! ׳ ־^"^"״ ^ -^.k  in  the 
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Marc:  Daddy,  while  we  were  driving  in  tonight  I saw  a sign  and  it  said -"Good 
will  to  men."  Just  what  does  that  mean? 

Rabbi:  Good  will  to  men,  Marc,  means  that  people  have  friendship  for  others  in 
their  hearts,  that  we  are  ready  to  help  each  other  in  time  of  need  and  to  live 
together  in  peace.  You've  heard  the  sentence  from  the  Bible  ־ "Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Well  there's  a story  in  the  Talmud  about  a great  Rabbi 
who  lived  in  the  land  of  Palestine  almost  2000  years  ago.  His  name  was  Hillel. 

Once  a young  man  came  to  Hillel  and  said  ־ "Rabbi,  teach  me  all  about  your  reli- 
gion  in  the  time  that  I stand  on  one  foot,"  He  really  was  trying  to  make  fun  of 
Hillel  and  didn't  expect  an  answer.  But  Hillel,  who  was  very  patient  as  well  as 
very  wise,  answered  calmly,  "I  will,  my  friend.  That  which  is  hateful  to  you,  do 

not  do  to  your  fellowman.  All  the  rest  of  our  religion  is  just  an  explanation  of 

that.  Now  go  and  study  it,"  We  call  that  the  Golden  Rule,  Marc,  and  Rabbi  Hillel 
was  one  of  the  first  to  teach  it. 

Marc:  But  sometimes,  dad,  you  don't  like  people  and  its  hard  to  be  nice  to  them. 

Rabbi:  That's  true,  Marc.  As  you  grow  up  you'll  find  its  not  always  easy  to  do 

what's  right.  But  that's  what  makes  it  so  important.  Much  as  we  try  we  can't 

like  everybody.  But  we  must  never  forget  that  religion  teaches  that,  just  as 
God  is  our  father,  all  men  are  our  brothers,  even  those  we  don't  like.  The  Rabbis 
of  the  Talmud  tell  us  that  when  God  created  the  first  man  from  the  dust  of  the 
earth,  he  didn't  take  the  dust  all  from  one  place,  bub  he  took  some  from  each  of 
the  four  corners  of  the  earth  and  mixed  it  all  together . Do  you  know  why?  So 
that  no  one  would  ever  be  able  to  say,  "We're  better  than  everybody  else,"  It 
reminds  us  that  we're  all  equal  and  all  part  of  the  one  great  human  family. 

Marc:  I think  I get  what  you  mean.  Dad.  If  we're  all  one  family  then  if  you 
hurt  others,  it's  like  hurting  yourself,  and  if  help  others,  it's  like  helping 
yovnrself . 

Rabbi:  That's  very  true,  Marc.  There's  a little  story  about  that  in  the  Talmud, 
too.  There  are  lots  of  wonderful  little  tales  there.  This  one  tells  about  a 
group  of  people  who  once  were  crossing  a wide  stream  in  a boat.  They  had  just 
reached  the  middle  of  the  stream  when  one  of  the  group  took  out  a knife  and 
started  to  dig  a hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  boat.  You  can  imagine  how  amazed  the 
others  were  when  they  saw  him.  "What  are  you  doing?"  they  shouted.  You'll  sink 
the  boat."  "What  business  is  it  of  yours,"  he  answered,  "I'm  digging  this  hole 
under  my  own  seat."  "You  stupid  fool,"  they  returned,  "don't  you  realize  that  if 
you  dig  that  hole  we'll  all  drown.  We're  all  in  the  same  boat."  We,  too,  Marc, 
all  of  us  who  have  faith  in  God  and  who  love  truth  and  freedom,  are  all  in  the 
same  boat, 

Marc:  That's  a swell  story  Dad.  Then  no  matter  what  your  religion  is,  whether 
we're  Jews  or  Prostestants  or  Catholics,  good  will  means  we  should  do  what's  right 
and  live  together  like  one  big  family. 

Rabbi:  That's  exactly  what  it  means,  Marc.  And  to  illustrate  it  let  me  tell  you 
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one  more  story.  This  story  was  written  a long  time  ago  by  a man  named  Lessing 
in  a hook  called  "Nathan,  the  Wise."  Somebody  had  asked  Nathan  which  was  the  best 
religion.  And  for  his  answer  Nathan  told  this  story.  "Long  ago,"  he  said  "there 
was  a king  who  had  a wonderful  ring  which  had  the  magic  power  of  making  whoever 
wore  it  a wise  and  just  ruler.  It  had  been  handed  down  by  his  forefathers  from 
generation  to  generation.  this  king  had  three  sons  and  he  loved  each  of  them 

equally  well.  And  to  each  one  in  turn  he  promised  that  when  the  time  came  that 
he  should  die,  he  would  give  him  the  ring,  When  the  King  realized  that  he  had 
little  more  time  on  earth,  he  summoned  the  most  talented  artisan  in  all  the  king- 
dom  and  had  him  make  two  exact  copies  of  the  ring.  So  perfect  was  his  work  that 
when  he  was  done,  even  the  artisan  himself  could  not  tell  the  difference  between 
the  original  and  the  copies.  The  king  then  called  his  sons  to  him,  one  by  one, 
and  to  each  he  gave  one  of  the  rings.  After  he  died,  each  of  them  claimed  that 
his  father  had  chosen  him  to  succeed  to  the  throne  and  as  proof  each  showed  his 
ring.  They  started  to  quarrel  and  a spirit  pf enmity  began  to  rise  amongst  them. 

‘ At  last  it  was  brought  for  judgment  to  the  oldest  and  wisest  from  amongst  une 
counsellors  of  their  father,  "No  man  can  tell  which  of  these  three  rings  is  the 
true  ring,"  he  told  them,  "We  know  only  that  he  who  wears  it  will  be  blessed 
with  the  virtues  of  a just  and  wise  ruler.  Let  us  therefore  divide  the  kingdom 
in  three  parts.  Each  of  you  shall  rule  over  his  portion.  And  let  the  manner  in 
which  you  reign  prove  which  is  in  possession  of  the  true  ring,"  So,  Nathan  con- 
eluded,  "no  human  being  can  tell  which  religion  is  the  best.  But  all  faiths  guide 
their  followers  in  paths  of  goodness  and  of  love.  Let  each  of  us,  therefore, 
practice  his  own  and  prove  by  our  lives  the  truth  of  the  faiths  we  follow." 
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Several  years  ago  a popular  song  swept  the  country  entitled  ! 

״Enjoy  yourself •־  It ' s Later  than  you  Think."  That  striking  title,  ' 
I believe,  owes  its  origin  to  a remarkable  article  written  in  1938  | 

after  many  years  of  successful  practice  by  Dr.  Frederic  Loomis,  a 
physician  who  had  put  aside  his  stethoscope  to  take  up  the  pen. 

He  called  the  article  "In  a Chinese  Garden"  and  it  told  the  tale 
of  a letter  that  had  completely  changed  his  life.  The  letter  was 
from  a patient  to  whom  he  had  once  brought  some  encouragement  and 
comfort.  In  it  she  said  ״I  recall  your  visit  to  me  many  years  ago. 

I noted  then  how  weary  and  worn  you  looked.  The  nurse  told  me  that 
you  were  at  the  hospital  virtually  night  and  day.  This  afternoon," 
she  continued,  ״I  was  a guest  in  a beautiful  Chinese  home  here  in 
Peking.  On  one  wall  of  the  lovely  garden  was  a brass  plate.  I 
asked  someone  to  translate  the  Chinese  characters  inscribed  on  it. 
They  said  ״Enjoy  Yourself,  it's  later  than  you  think."  Please  for- 
give  me,  but  when  your  work  is  over  on  the  day  you  ^et  my  letter, 
won't  you  sit  down  very  quietly  and’  think  about  it. 

The  doctor  did  and  as  a result  went  on  a trip  that  he  had  post- 
poned  taking  for  a long  time  because  he  had  been  too  busy.  Several 
others  to  whom  he  read  the  letter  made  decisions  which  transformed 
the  tenor  of  their  lives.  And  when  the  story  was  published  it 
elicited  an  amazing  response.  Apparently  there  were  thousands  of 
people  all  over  the  world  who  had  been  caught  up  in  the  quicksand 
of  busyness,  who  had  been  living  from  day  to  day,  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  each  day  represented  a portion  of  the  most  precious  thing 
they  possessed  - time,  which  once  spent,  can  never  be  regained. 

At  this  new  year's  season  we  become  particularly  aware  of  the 
passage  of  time.  Consciously  or  subconsciously,  the  realization 
that  ^it's  later  than  you  think"  colors  our  attitude.  We  sense 
that  life  is  passing  and  that  we  must  try  to  make  it  as  full  as 
possible.  And  some  reach  the  conclusion  implied  in  that  quotation 
from  a Chinese  garden ״Enjoy  yourself"  ־ and  so  they  will  start  off 
the  new  year  seeking  joy  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  existence.  But 
others  with  deeper  insight  recognize  that  there  are  more  important 
objectives  in  life  than  joy.  And  to  them  the  thought  - "it's  later 
than  you  think"  comes  as  a summons  to  live  life  at  its  highest  today. 
It  may  well  be  that  what  we  do  may  have  little  effect  upon  what  we 
call  our  destiny  ־ upon  the  duration  of  our  life  or  the  externals 
of  our  experience.  But  ours  is  always  the  power  to  choose  the 
character  of  our  lives  and  in  so  doing  we  can  offset  the  sadness  of 
the  fact  that  life  must  inevitably  end. 

In  practical  terms  this  means  that  we  must  turn  from  the  petti- 
ness  and  selfishness  which  characterize  so  much  of  our  day  to  day 
living.  One  of  the  greatest  of  American  preachers  was  Philips 
Brooks.  As  rector  of  Trinity  Church  in  Boston  he  preached  many 
eloquent  and  memorable  sermons.  But  the  one  that  is  best  remembered 
was  a simple  message,  spoken  directly  to  the  hearts  of  his  people. 
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It  was  Intended  to  make  them  realize  that  life  is  too  short  to  har- 
bor  grudges,  remember  insults  and  nurse  grievances,  You  who  are 
letting  miserable  misunderstandings  run  on  from  year  to  year,  he 
said,  ^meaning  to  clear  them  up  someday;  you  who  are  keeping 
wretched  quarrels  alive  because  you  cannot  sacrifice  your  pride, 
or  letting  your  friend  heartache  for  a word  of  appreciation  or 
sympathy  which  you  mean  to  give  him  some  day  ־ if  you  could  only 
know  and  see  and  feel  all  of  a sudden  that  the  time  is  short,  how 
it  would  break  the  spell#  How  you  would  go  instantly  and  do  the 
thing  which  you  might  never  have  the  chance  to  do. 

The  realization  that  life  is  passing  means  also  that  we  must 
make  religion  a reality  in  our  lives  now.  A great  Jewish  sage  of 
the  Talmud  said  "Repent  one  day  before  your  death.  But  who  knows  -• 
what  day  he  will  die?"  he  was  asked.  ״No  one  does,  he  answered, 
"therefore  repent  today."  Too  many  of  us  put  religion  aside  for 
special  occasions,  for  the  great  crises  of  life  only  to  find  that 
it  does  not  avail  them.  The  reason  is  that  they  waited  until  it 
was  too  late.  They  failed  to  understand  that  religion  is  not  like 
an  electric  switch  which  turns  on  the  power  when  a button  is  pushed. 
Religion  is  more  like  a battery  which  goes  dead  when  not  used  or 
too  long.  It  must  be  constantly  recharged  if  you  wish  it  to  be 
available  when  you  need  it. 

And  the  realization  of  life’s  transitory  character  means  that 
we  should  share  our  blessings  with  others  now.  How  many  there  are 
who  tell  themselves  ־ "some  day  I shall  give  generously  to  worthy 
causes  ־ but  first  I must  provide  for  myself  and  my  family.  Some- 
how  one’s  own  needs  increase  with  one’s  means  - the  time  for  giving 
is  repeatedly  put  off  but  the  bread  that  would  mean  life  now  may  be 
too  late  next  year  - and  the  good  work  that  a worthy  cause  might 
have  accomplished  now  may  come  too  late  in  the  future. 

I recall  a radio  drama  presented  several  years  ago.  It  was  the 
story  of  a poor  woman,  destitute  of  everything,  but  one  precious 
possession,  her  charity  box.  The  first  penny  of  everything  she 
earned  went  into  it.  Often  she  was  hungry  but  she  resolutely  re- 
fused  to  take  anything  from  it.  At  last,  broken  down  by  privation, 
she  takes  two  pennies  from  it  to  buy  a loaf  of  bread.  And  then 
she  filled  with  bitter  remorse.  A friend  tries  to  console  her  - 
'God  understands,  "he  says,"  ״Surely  in  world  to  come  he  will 
forgive."  But  she  answers  in  anguish,  I know  it  now  and  how  can 
I forgive  myself."  And  the  narrator  concludes,  I think  of  the 
others,  so  many  others  who  have  not  known  such  hunger,  and  I think 
of  all  the  broken  charity  boxes.  I wonder  that  these  others  forgive 
themselves  so  easily."  Truly  the  help  we  can  give  now  can  never  be 
replaced.  It  may.  be  later  than  we  think. 

Stephen  Vincent  Benet  once  said  - ״Life  is  not  lost  by  ^ing 
life  is  lost  minute  by  minute,  day  by  dragging  day,  in  all  the 
thousand  small  uncaring  ways."  At  this  New  Years  season  let  us 
resolve  that  we  shall  not  lose  our  lives  from  day  to  day  thru 
wasted  opportunities.  Let  us  live  life  at  its  highest  - naw , 
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From  earliest  times  philosophers  have  searched  for  the  answer  to  the  problem  which 
we  have  been  considering  this  evening,  - "What  is  the  summum  bonum,  the  greatest 
good?"  In  a less  theoretical  way  each  one  of  us  is  seeking  the  same  thing  in  our 
lives.  Sometimes  it  is  a disillusioning  experience  to  note  what  it  is  that  people 
seem  to  value  above  all  else.  The  commandment  referring  to  idolatry  which  says 
״Thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me"  is  usually  regarded  as  referring  to  an־ 
cient  history.  But  idolatry  is  still  with  us.  Idols  are  the  things  men  set  up  in 
their  lives  as  the  objects  of  their  highest  loyalty,  to  which  they  pay  reverence 
and  in  the  service  of  which  they  are  willing  to  give  of  themselves.  There  are  many 
people  in  the  world  who  may  pay  lip  allegiance  to  God  in  the  faith  of  Christianity 
or  Judaism,  but  who  give  evidence  in  their  lives  that  they  have  really  set  up  the 
idols  of  wealth  or  power,  fame  or  pleasure  ,;as  the  objects  of  their  worship.  The 
Bible  tells  us  that  for  the  Golden  Calf  the  newly- liberated  children  of  Israel 
brought  their  most  precious  possessions.  False  ideals  still  make  their  appeal  and 
people  are  still  willing  to  pay  the  price  for  the  Golden  Calf. 

But  deep  down  in  the  donSfciousness  •of  most  people  is  a profounder  wisdom.  And 
when  they  seek  the  greatest  good  in  sincerity,  they  delve  beneath  vain  superficial־, 
!ties  and  find  answers  more  worthy  of  their  better  selves.  Love,  humnity,  faith, 
are  perhaps  the  most  frequent  values  which  great  spirits  have  chosen  to  place  before 
all  else.  And  we  ponder  ־ do  these  great  values  have  a common  element?  If  so, what 
is  it  that  they  share.  A moment's  thought  reveals  that  all  three  of  them  involve 
the  concept  of  consecration  ־ sacrifice  for  things  that  are  more  i1)5)0rtant  than  we 
are,  the  conviction  that  it  is  sometimes  not  only  possible  but  necessary  to  forget 
oneself  in  order  to  reach  the  highest  level  of  self-fulfillment. 

The  very  essence  of  ^ve  is  selflessness  in  man's  relationship  to  others.  How  true 
it  is  that  the  profoundest  meaning  of  marriage  is  found  by  two  people,  not  in  the 
intoxication  of  romance  so  much  as  in  the  sharing  of  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  the 
bearing  of  each  other's  burdens,  the  ministering  to  each  other's  Joy.  Similarly  in 
the  classic  friendships  of  Damon  and  Pythias,  of  David  and  Jonathan,  love  for  one  s 
friend  transcends  self-seeking  impulses  to  find  expression  in  unselfish  devotion. 
Parenthood  also  is  no  path  of  comfort  and  ease.  It  is  often  a pilgrimage  of  weari־ 
ness,  sacrifice,  labor  and  anxiety.  But  the  greatness  of  parental  love  emerges  from 
this  very  subjugation  of  self. 

Similarly  is  it  with  humanity.  Even  more  significant  perhaps  than  our  military 
heroes  are  those  who  devote  their  lives  not  to  destroy  but  to  serve  life.  V/hat 
more  glorious  manifestation  of  the  nobility  of  the  human  spirit  could  we  find  than 
that  of  a Father  Damien  consecrating  his  life  to  the  task  of  bringing  healing  of 
body  and  comfort  of  soul  to  the  wretched  inhabitants  of  a leper  colony  ־ than  that 
of  a Heni’ietta  Szold  in  the  last  weary  years  of  her  life,  finding  renewed  strength 
to  be  a mother  to  thousands  of  young  people,  rescued  from  the  dark  pit  of  European 
savagery,  and  brought  to  the  land  of  Israel  to  have  their  shattered  young  lives  re- 
built  on  normal,  healthy  foundations.' 

And  surely  faith  in  its  very  essence  itnplies  consecration  to  a cause  greater  than 
ourselves.  Theodor  Herzl,  founder  of  the  modern  Zionist  movement,  when  told  that 
his  vision  of  a Jewish  state  was  but  a dream,  answered,  "If  you  will  it,  it  16  no 
dream•."  His  faith  was  Justified  fifty  years  later  when  the  Jewish  state  was  proclaimed 
the  fruit  of  the  faith  of  men  like  Herzl,  preceded  by  the  faith  of  the  Jewish  people 
through  dark  and  troubled  centuries  and  followed  by  the  faith  of  the  builders  and 
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defenders  of  modern  Israel.  No  braver  song  has  ever  been  written  than  one  which 
came  out  of  the  concentration  camps  of  the  Nazis.  It  was  entitled  ”Ani  Maamin;" 

*’I  Believe/'  and  incorporated  words  taken  from  the  principles  of  faith  of  the 
medieval  philosopher,  Moses  Maimonides,  "I  believe  with  perfect  faith  that  the 
Messiah  will  come,  and  even  the  he  tarry,  yet  will  I believe  in  him♦"  Most  of  those 
who  sang  that  song  ended  their  lives  in  the  crematoria  of  the  Nazis,  victims  of 
man's  inhumanity.  But  the  faith  they  expressed  in  that  song  has  been  proved  to  be 
a more  potent  force  in  history  than  the  might  of  their  persecutors. 

When  we  see  them  in  this  perspective  the  dividing  lines  between  love,  humanity,  and 
faith  become  dim,  and  it  is  sometimes  hard  to  know  where  one  ends  and  another  be- 
gins.  But  this  we  know-that  true  love,  true  humanity,  true  faith  manifest  this  one 
characteristic  - unselfish  consecration,  the  giving  of  oneself. 

Olive  Schreiner  once  wrote  a little  book  called  "Dreams,"  a collection  of  gentle  par- 
ables.  And  one  of  them  told  the  story  of  a painter  whose  works  had  won  rare  renowni 
Their  distinguishing  characteristic  was  a crimson  hue  of  a strange , haunting  quality 
which  appeared  in  everything  he  painted.  It  imparted  to  his  work  a sense  of  throb- 
bing  vitality.  His  pictvires  seemed  not  inanimate  representations  but  living  crea- 
tions.  Other  painters  tried  to  copy  it  but  none  could  do  so.  And  the  time  came 
when  the  painter  died  and  his  colleagues  came  and  searched  in  his  humble  home  for 
the  secret  of  his  unique  crimson  color.  They  never  found  it.  But  if  they  had 
looked  at  the  skin  underneath  his  heart,  they  would  have  noticed  an  open  wound. 

He  had  painted  with  his  life's  blood. 

Life  asks  of  us,  if  we  would  make  it  meaningful,  that  we  Join  that  sacred  band  whose 
guiding  stars  are  love,  humanity  and  faith  - the  band  of  those  who  seek  not  to  re- 
ceive  but  to  give,  above  all  to  give  of  themselves.  To  live  and  to  give  in  this 
spirit  of  consecration  - that  is  the  greatest  thing  in  the  world. 
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Everyone  knows  the  anecdote  of  the  three  men,  each  of  whom  claimed  membership  in  the 
world's  oldest  profession. 

"Medicine  " said  the  doctor,  "is  the  most  ancient  calling.  It's  as  old  as  Genesis, 
where  ״ says  'God  caused  a deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  Adam,  removed  a rib  and  closed 
tte  incision  with  flesh. ' Obviously  a surgical  operation  performed  under  anesthesia, 

complete  with  cosmetic  suture." 

"Quite  so,"  replied  the  engineer.  "But  remember  that  this  was  the  final  act  of 
creation.  God's  first  step  was  to  bring  order  out  of  chaos ־ ־  clearly  a jo 

engineering." 

"True,  true,"  the  politician  agreed.  "But  who  do  you  suppose  created  all  that  chaos^ 

Perhaps  the  politician  had  a point.  Certainly  the  doctor  did.  But  ®״^ineer ' s 
view  is  most  constructive.  For  bringing  order  out  of  chaos  is  indeed  the 
God  And  we  give  evidence  that  we  are  made  in  His  image  when  we  take  the  formas s 
stuff  of  existence  and  fashion  it  into  meaningful  and  esthetic  designs  for  living. 

But  God  is  more  than  the  engineer  of  the  universe.  He  is  the  Archi^ct 

the  cosmic  Artist.  He  is  concerned  with  order  not  merely  because  it  is  more  effi 

cient  than  chaos , but  because  without  form  there  can  be  no  esthetics . 

And  God  did  have  a dream  of  beauty  when  He  conceived  the  universe, 

gious  man  accords  His  Creator  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery.  For  the  imitation  of 

God  is  religion  in  essence.  Religion  is  art ־ ־  the  art  of  living. 

The  difference  between  the  religious  and  the  irreligious  lif®  is  י 

between  a finished  painting  on  a framed  canvas ,and  a mess  of  paint  on  an  artists 
paS«־.  on  both  surface־  the  pigments  are  the  same.  It  is  their  arrangement  which 

makes  all  the  difference. 

Insnirinff  the  arrangement  on  the  canvas  was  a dream  of  perfection;  and  directing 
Se  änroHhe  artfst  was  intelligence,  skill,  perhaps  genius.  As  a result  of  all 
this  we  have  — what?  Perfection?  Mo,  not  that  ever.  But  a masterpiece,  SOTething 
^o  St״  ?^e  imagination,  to  kindle  the  spirit  and  lift  the  heart  • 

In  a word,  a thing  of  beauty.  And  that,  precisely  is  what  we  have  in  the  truly 

religious  soul:  a bit  of  living  human  art. 

All  art  is  the  expression  of  man’s  delight  in  God’s  handiwork.  Whether  it  be  sun־ 
set  or  snowscape,  still ־life  or  the  representation  of  the  human  form ־ ־  art  is 
reverent  imitation  of  Divine  creation. 

Historically,  all  art  had  its  beginnings  in  religion.  The  ®^^:li^t  examples  of 
architecture  were  temples  and  tombs.  Primitive  sculpture  and  paintings  are  of  the 
gods.  The  first  songs  were  psalms  and  the  oldest  literature  Scriptures. 

Religion  itself  is  art  on  the  grandest  scale,  using  the  most  colorful  and  dynamic  of 
media:  human  life,  in  the  midst  of  the  ever ־changing  panorama  of  the  universe. 

In  the  physical  world,  religion  has  sought  to  invest  with  subl^ity  all  ^e  cyclic 
changes  of  nature.  New  Year  and  new  moon  ceremonies  spiritualize  the  solar  an 
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lunar  phases.  The  ritual  candles  of  Christmas  and  Chanuko,  the  winter  solstice 
festivals,  bring  spiritual  light  and  beauty  to  the  life  of  man,  when  the  sun  s 
light  wanfes.  Thanksgiving  and  Sukos  greet  the  autumn  harvest  with  lovely  s^bols^ 
prayers  and  grateful  offerings..  Passover  and  Easter  herald  the  spring  with  the 
bright,  joyous  hope  of  redemption.  The  solemn  observances  of  Atonement  and  Con- 
fession  lend  spiritual  meaning  and  dignity  to  what  otherwise  might  be  only  a sick 
feeling  of  'guilt  over  sin  and  life  misspent. 

To  the  cycle  of  our  personal  careers  too,  religion  comes  to  bring  dignity  and  grace. 
By  the  rituals  of  baptism  or  circumcision,  confirmation,  marriage  and  memorial 
services,  religion  sanctifies  and  ennobles  the  biological  cycle  of  birth,  adoles- 
ence,  mating  and  death. 

It  is  religion  which  transforms  the  raw  material  of  existence  into  the  esthetic 
patterns  of  an  art-full  way  of  life.  It  is  religion  that  brings  to  life  all  the 
elements  that  go  to  make  beauty;  perspective,  proportion,  color,  harmony,  symmetry. 
Not  nature  in  the  rough,  but  nature  idealized,  nature  plus  spiritual  meaning, 
nature  plus  the  beauty  of  holiness  and  the  holiness  of  beauty  make  art. 

Now,  there  are  five  themes  or  motifs  which  together  comprise  the  artistic  symphony 
of  the  religious  life.  First  is  the  theme  of  belief,  or  theology,  expressed  in 
the  verse  from  Scripture:  "Hear  0 Israel,  the  Lord  our  God,  is  One."  Here  is 
summarized  the  belief  that  we  live  in  a Universe,  a Unitar_y  world  under  the  law  and 
government  of  one  God,  that  we  His  children  are  one  family,  members  of  a single 
race  - the  human  race. 

Second  is  the  theme  of  faith  and  love,  the  mystic  or  emotional  motif.  "Thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  Thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  soul  and  might."  What  motivates 
human  action  is  not  so  much  belief,  which  is  a matter  of  iihe  intellect,  but  the 
emotions,  as  the  word  emotion  itself  suggests.  Religion  gives  motion  to  thought, 
transforms  mere  belief  into  an  unshakable  conviction  that  it  is  our  faith  in  God 
and  humanity  which  make  our  way  of  life  worth  living  and  worth  fighting  and  suf ־ 
fering  and,  if  need  be,  worth  dying  for. 

Third  is  the  motif  of  education.  "These  words  which  I command  shall  be  upon  your 
heart,  and  you  will  teach  them  diligently  to  your  children."  True  religion  does 
not  encourage  blind  faith,  ignorant  belief,  but  faith  and  belief  built  on  knowledge,. 

Fovirth  is  the  theme  of  ritual.  "You  will  inculcate  God's  command  by  outward  signs 
on  every  hand.  There  shall  be  symbols  before  your  eyes.  On  the  doorposts  of  your 
house  and  on  its  gates."  Implied  here  is  the  ■awareness  that  concrete  forms  , 
visual  aids,  ceremonies  that  involve  not  only  the  intellect  but  the  sensory  organs 
these,  too,  are  pedagogic  techniques.  There  was  religion  and  education  long  before 
there  was  language.  Words  are  not  the  only  instrument  of  instruction  -־as  every 
lover  knows.  Every  faculty  of  sense  is  a door  to  learning,  a way  to  stimulate 
feeling  and  believing. 

Fifth,  and  finally,  there  is  the  theme  to  which  the  other  four  are  subservient.  It 
is  the  theme  of  the  ethical  conduct  of  life.  All  the  foregoing  you  shall  observe 
and  perform  "to  the  end  that  you  may  remember  to  do  all  My  commandments  and  be  holy 

unto  your  God." 

Believing  in  God,  loving  Him,  teaching  His  word,  dramatizing  it  in  ritual  --  unless 
all  this  eventuate  in  the  enactment  of  the  commandments  in  our  lives  and  in  our 
worldj  why  then  we  are  like  one  who  hinges  lovely  doors  to  a beautiful  vestibule, 
that  open  upon  a fine  foyer,  from  which  gorgeous  halls  lead  to  an  abandoned  house. 
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For  the  goal  of  all  our  religious  thinking  and  feeling  and  teaching  and  symbolizing 
is  but  this:  to  do  the  commandments  that  make  one  holy  as  Scripture  teaches  holi- 
ness  ; to  seek  peace,  to  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  care  for  the  poor,  to 
love  mercy  and  yoiur  neighbor  as  yourself. 

Theology,  mysticism,  education  and  ritual  each  is  a means  tovard  an  end.  Each  is 
preparation  for  moral  action,  for  the  ethical  conduct  of  life. 

Religion  is  the  art  of  living.  And  the  sublimest  expression  of  this  dynamic  art  is 
to  be  found  not  in  prayer  books  or  sacred  writings  or  oral  pronouncements,  nor  in 
the  sensual  beauty  of  stained  glass  windows,  rich  choral  music  and  lush  ecclesias- 
tical  furnishings. 

The  great  art  potential  of  religion  inheres  rather  in  the  moral  commandments.  To 
sit  in  gorgeous  sanctuaries  and  recite  ancient  poetry,  or  listen  to  sonorous  prose 
and  observe,  or  even  participate  in,  exquisite  ceremonial  pageantry  is  not  religion- 
unless  it  lead  to  the  beautiful  deed:  the  effort  to  transform  the  ugliness  of  cruel- 
ty,  injustice,  poverty  and  pain  into  a spiritually  esthetic  social  order. 

The  art  of  living  is  a giving  of  one's  talents  and  means  and  strength  to  this  task: 
it  is  the  joyous  acceptance  of  life  as  a mission.  Religion  is  consecrated  men  and 
women  building  their  lives  on  the  pattern  designed  by  the  great  Architect  of  the 
universe,  the  cosmic  Artist.  Religion  is  ^ living  your  noblest,  yoiar  spiritual 

nest. 
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״Youth  is  such  a wonderful  thing,"  said  Bernard  Shaw,  "It’s  a 
pity  it’s  wasted  on  youngsters."  Well  Friends,,,  like  most  of  Shaw's 
epigrams,  this  one  has  more  cleverness  in  it  than  truth.  The  fact 
is  that  youth  is  never  wasted  on  young  folk.  They  live  it.  It  is 
their  elders  who  waste  the  youth  they  themselves  were  once  blessed 
with.  They  waste  it,  when  they  fail  to  make  it־  a permanent  •part  of 
their  living  equipment.  So  many  of  us  slough  off  our  childhood  and 
youth  like  dead  skin  or  useless,  worn-out  clothing. 

This  is  a sad  waste.  Because  there  is  so  much  that  childhood 
could  teach  us.  So  much  that  our  own  childhood  was  meant  to  teach 
us  and  that  we  could  use  with  benefit  all  our  lives. 

Pure  Joy,  for  one  thing.  The  ecstatic  look  on  the  small  girl's 
face  when  she  receives  an  unexpected  gift,  the  light  in  her  eyes, 
the  dancing  of  her  little  body,  the  eager  squeal  of  delight;  For 
me?!"  Who  needs  the  formula  ”׳Thank  you!"  We  are  repaid  a hundred- 
fold  by  this  vision  of  a whole  being  transported  with  simple  pleasure,. 

Later  in  life  we  learn  to  say  "thanks"  promptly,  politely 
properly--yes  quite  perfunctorily.  But  never  so  Joyously.  Somewhere 
we  lose  the  capacity  for  plain,  unadorned,  spontaneous  and  exquisite 
Joy  in  the  small  pleasure  of  life. 

And  the  thrilling  sense  of  wonder  that  children  have.  The  per- 
feet  religious  awe  with  which  a little  boy  watches  a toy  balloon  de- 
fy  the  law  of  gravity  and  rise  Instead  of  fall  when  he  lets  it  go 
to  the  end  of  the  string,  the  magic  of  a kaleidoscope,  a locomotive, 
a fire  cracker,  a shooting  star.  The  mystery  of  the  wind  swaying 
the  tree-tops  or  whirl  a gaily  colored  pin-wheel,  the  marvel  of  a 
pan  full  of  dough  coming  out  of  the  oven  a lovely  batch  of  cookies, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  miracle  of  movies.  Jet-planes,  babies,  rainbows 
and  flowers  growing. 

The  world  is  füll  of  marvel,  mystery  and  miracle;  it  is  a uni- 
verse  of  wonder  to  a child.  But  instead  of  cultivating  this  sense 
of  wonder  with  which  he  was  bornto  widen  the  horizon  of  his  spirit 
and  to  expand  the  compass  of  his  soul,  the  typical  adult  wanders  in 
the  midst  of  it  all  rather  like  a cat  in  a museum;  present,  but  not 
particularly  alive  to  any  significant  part  of  his  environment. 

The  average  grown-up  has  had  a course  in  general  science  and 
learned  a few  names  for  the  phenomena  that  makes  balloons  and  cakes 
rise  and  air  currents  flow  and  plants  grow,  A rainbow  to  him  is 
Just  ordinary  sunlight  broken  into  its  component  parts  when  rain- 
drops  act  as  prisms.  Radio  is  merely  a matter  of  electronics  and 
sound  waves.  Atomic  energy  is  simply  the  force  released  by 'the 
fission  of  bits  of  fundamental  matter. 
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Superficial  explanations  like  this  usually  suffice  for  the  so- 
called  adult.  No  child  would  be  so  easily  satisfied.  He  wants  to 
know  who  thought  up  the  whole  complicated  scheme  of  wave  lengths  and 
the  intricate  structure  of  molecules,  and  what  noise  a blade  of  grass 
makes  when  it  pops  out  of  the  ground,  and  why  beetles  won't  blossom 
if  you  plant  them,  who  designed  the  infinite  variety  of  snowflake 
shapes  and  how  the  wings  of  butterflies  are  painted. 

Life  is  full  of  thought-teasing,  soul  stirring  magic  for  a child. 
To  have  out-grown  the  high  sense  of  wonder  which  is  the  heritage  of 
our  childhood  is  to  have  renounced  a good  part  of  life,  perhaps  the 
best  part. 

Journeying  the  lower  depths  of  Hell,  the  poet  Dante  comes  upon 
those  who  in  this  life  were  dead  to  the  wonder  of  existence.  He  re- 
ports  "They  lie  there  naked  and  prone  in  the  murky  slime  and  mutter 
'Sullen  were  we  in  the  bright  air  gladdened  by  the  sun,  carrying  the 
lazy  smoke  of  apathy  in  our  hearts,  so  lie  we  here  face  downward 
and  sullen  In  the  black  mire."  Pit  punishmnet  for  those  who  have 
despised  and  forsworn  childhood's  precious  treasure  and  gift  to  man 
and  womanhood:  the  sense  of  wonder.  And  Faith:  the  complete,  abso- 
lute,  unquestioning  faith  of  the  child  in  its  first  divinity:  its 
parent.  What  a beautiful  thing  this  confidence  in  our  power  and  wis- 
dom  and  perfect  goodness.  Now  do  we  fail  them  worst  when  they  dls- 
cover  that  we  are  less  than  perfect,  that  we  do  not  know  everything 
and  cannot  do  everything,  that  we  are  indeed  rather  weak,  and  some- 
times  selfish  and  not  infrequently  cruel.  No,  it  is  not  their  dis- 
illuslonment  with  us  that  is  so  bad.  As  a matter  of  fact,  that  is 
good.  All  disillusionment  is  good,  even  if  it  be  painful.  It  is  a 
recognition  of  error. 

What  is  bad  is  that  we  do  not  help  our  children  to  transfer  this 
boundless  faith  in  us  and  direct  it  worthily:  toward  God.  Child- 
hood's  trust  in  the  goodness  and  worth  of  human  living  and  in  a being 
who  loves  and  cares--  how  that  faith  if  properly  channeled  could 
enrich  and  make  whole  our  adult  life.  Yes,  Wordsworth  was  right 
when  he  said:  "The  child  is  father  of  the  man."  We  could  and  we  were 
meant  to  learn  so  much  from  our  childhood... 

But  adolescence  and  later  youth  too  has  so  much  to  teach  us. 

Youth  is  the  rapturous  period  of  idealism  and  of  love.  We  fall  in 
love  and  make  the  amazing  discovery  when  we  learn  the  inner  work- 
ings  of  the  heart  of  another,  that  we  and  at  least  one  other  of  all 
God's  creatures  are  alive  to  the  same  beauty,  stirred  by  the  same 
hopes.  And  the  suspicion  begins  to  dawn  that  perhaps,  in  their  in- 
most  soul,  all  mankind  could  be  one.  And  we  dream  of  making  it  so. 

We  have  glowing  visions  of  humanity  made  one  and  ourselves  as  con- 
secrated  co-workers  v־Jith  God  in  that  glorious  task.  Then,  all  too 
often  we  settle  down,  to  marriage  and  "selfishness  for  two." 

At  twenty  we  sigh  with  Omar:  ״Ah  love  could  you  and  I with  Him 
conspire  to  change  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire.  Would  not  we 
shatter  it  to  bits  and  then  remold  it  to  our  hearts  desire?"  We 
would  rebuild  a better  Rome,  not  in  a day,  perhaps,  but  in  our  life- 
time.  We  would  fashion  new  heavens  and  a new  earth.  Then  we  grow 
old  and  we  change  the  prayer  to  something  like  this: 
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״Dear  Lord,  bless  my  spouse  and  me 

And  our  son  John,  us  three. 

And  his  wlfe^Joan,  us  four 

Yes,  we  grow  old.  It  happens  so  quickly.  Lassitude,  callousness, 
indolence  creep  in  upon  us  unaware.  Our  flesh  grows  fat  and  our 
muscles  flabby  and  with  them  our  heart:  our  generous,  humanity- 
embracing,  prophetic,  spiritual  Ideals  and  Impulses.  We  cease 
oaring  for  much  outside  our  own  ease.  Change,  new  ^ 

social  Improvement  that  requires  effort  of  us--all  that  enthralled 
us  at  20  appalls  us  at  50  or  even  much  earlier  than  that.  We  ^ose  pe 
zest  for  growth,  for  fresh  vistas,  for  all  that  touches  human  exist- 

ence  and  transforms  it  into  Ilf e . 

There  is  a religious  sect  whose  doctrine  is  that  millions  now 
liviS  wni  niver  die."  They  refer,  naturally,  to  millions  of  true 
believers,  namely  themselves.  A cynic  might  easily  ^®tort  that  mil 
lions  now  ostensibly  living  are  already  dead:  dead  to  the  voice  of 
their  own  youth,  the  stirrings  of  the  human  spirit,  the  power  in 
each  simple  soul  to  conceive  and  fashion  and  set 

least  one  brick  in  the  mansion  of  a better  world.  At  twenty  moot 
of  us  are  alive  to  this. 

Childhood  and  youth  along  with  wisdom,  skill,  emotional 

stability  and  strength,  experience  and  our  accumulation  of  the  world 
goods,  together  comprise  our  individual  h^^ian  capital,  , .. 

wealth.  And  wealth  carries  with  it  obligations  commensurate  with  its 
site  Many  of  us  look  forward  to  our  later  riper  years  as  a season 

when  we  shall  have  no  more  burdens  to  life  emotv 

wrestle  with.  But  a life  empty  of  responsibility  is  a 
indeed.  We  always  need  to  be  needed.  There  are  special  influences 
which  elder  statesmen  In  one  sphere  and  grandparents  ^■h  another  can 
exert,  because  of  their  wealth  In  life's  experience.  But  this  In- 
fluence  will  be  more  welcome,  and  beneficial  if  the  lessons  which 
youth  is  intended  to  teach  old  age  are  not  forgotten. 

There  is  always  a task  for  us  to  the /very  end  of  life.  And  it 
is  t^skrthlt  need  doing  and  lie  within  Our  P0v׳er  to  do  that  sus- 
tain  our  zest  for  living.  If  in  the  autumn  of  our  life  we  bring 
to  these  tasks  that  idealism  and  love,  the  faith  and  Joy  and  sense 
of  wonder  that  we  knew  in  springtime,  then  our  winter  can  have  no 

terrors . 
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Let  me  speak  to  you,  dear  friend,  about  my  favorite  book,  which 
happens  to  be  mankind’s  favorite  too,  the  world's  Best  Seller.  It 
is  not  merely  the  most  popular  book  of  this  year  or  last  year,  but 
the  most  widely  sold  book  on  earth,  not  only  in  its  many  English  ver- 
slons  but  in  virtually  every  language  spoken  by  men.  Amusingly 
enough,  this  book  is  purchased  even  by  people  who  cannot  read! 

Surely  such  popularity  must  be  deserved.  It  is.  Everyone  who 
owns  and  reads  this  volume  gets  his  money's  worth.  Because  nowhere 
else  between  two  covers  can  anyone  get  so  wide  and  wonderful  a variety 
of  literature. 

Here  is  a gallery  of  portraits  which  comprises  beggar  and  king, 
sage  and  fool,  saint  and  villain,  oppressor  and  slave,  hero  and 
wastrel,  dreamer  and  doer.  The  philosopher  is  here  wrestling  with 
the  dark  problems  of  existence,  sometimes  lost  in  perplexity,  some- 
times  radiant  with  vision.  The  poet  is  here  weaving  into  sentences 
of  simple  but  matchless  beauty  the  longings,  discoveries  and  aspira- 
tions  of  the  human  soul.  The  seer  gazing  in  rapt  wonder  into  the 
infinite  and  brooding  in  sorrow  over  the  pathos  of  man's  blindness 
and  sin. 

We  have  here  pictures  of  family  life  in  its  homely  relations  -- 
the  birth  of  little  children,  the  love  of  youth  and  maiden,  the  joys 
and  woes  of  married  life,  the  tragedy  of  broken  hearts,  the  happiness 
of  reconciliation,  the  sadness  of  the  inevitable  end.  Often  too  we 
come  upon  the  shock  of  battle,  the  agony  of  defeat,  the  shout  of 
victory.  We  see  empires  pass  in  pomp  or  shame,  now  rising  into 
power,  now  fading  into  nothingness. 

There  is  no  typical  experience  of  human  life  that  is  not 
somewhere  mirrored  in  these  living  pages.  Virtues  and  vices  are 
chronicled  with  firm  impartial  touch.  The  sweetness  of  life  and 
its  unutterable  bitterness  find  here  their  full  expression. 

If  thou  art  merry  here  are  airs. 

If  melancholy,  here  are  prayers. 

If  studious,  here  are  those  things  writ 

Which  may  deserve  thy  ablest  wit. 

If  hungry  here  is  food  divine. 

If  thirsty,  nectar,  heavenly  wine. 

Strictly  speaking,  this  is  no  book  at  all  except  in  outward 
form.  Actually  it  is  a library  of  at  least  24  books,  bound  together 
into  one  volume.  It  represents  the  work  of  great  numbers  of  dedicated 
authors  during  a period  of  1,000  years.  The  best  literary  ability 
of  a great  literary  people  went  into  its  making.  The  finest  minds 
and  spirits  of  a hundred  generations  have  gone  into  the  selection 
and  editing  of  its  contents,  and  into  the  study  of  its  meaning  and 
the  teaching  of  its  contents  to  all  the  world. 
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I refer  of  course  to  the  Bible.  Written  originally  in  Heb•־ 
rew  it  was  translated  first  into  Aramaic,  then  Greek  and  Latin 
and'now  into  all  the  languages  of  man.  Composed  by  men  living  in 
Israel  beginning  3,000  years  ago,  it  carries  a universal  message 
to  all  peoples  in  every  age. 

For  all  the  wide  variety  of  its  material  and  style  and  author- 
ship,  for  all  the  many  themes  upon  which  it  touches,  there  is 
great  theme  which  is  the  essential  message  of  And  that 

theme  is  evolution.  For  here  we  see  that  every  living  thing  bears 
within  it  the  seeds  of  growth,  that  all  things  have  hope  of  Im- 
provement,  that  man  and  the  world  in  which  he  lives  are  perfectible. 
Even  in  the  narrow  sense  the  Bible  teaches  evolution.  The  account 
of  the  formation  of  the  earth  and  of  the  life  upon  it  as  presented 
in  the  first  pages  of  Genesis  is  so  close  to  that  of  the  findings 
of  contemporary  scientists  as  to  be  marvelous,  especlaUy  considering 
that  scientists  have  had  the  advantage  of  3000  years  of  research  in 
geology,  biology  and  astronomy,  of  which  the  author  of  the  Genesis 

story  knew  very  little. 

But,  according  to  both  the  ancient  Bible  version  and  the  modern 
scientific  one  the  earth  was  first  a vast  amorphous  mass  of  moist 
matter  mixed  in  gaseous  confusion.  Then  there  ^ 
the  solid  matter  from  the  moisture  and  gases,  so  that  land  sea  and 
air  evolved.  Then  the  lower  vegetable  and  animal  life  evolved,  and 

finally  man. 

However,  it  is  not  in  the  narrow  biological  sense  that  the  Bible 
teaches  the  really  important  lesson  of  evolution. 

don't  go  to  the  Bible  primarily  for  information  on  biology  or  geo  lop 
or  astronomy.  It  is  not  this  kind  of  information  or  indeed  any 
of  mere  information  we  seek  in  the  Bible:  it  is  for  inspiration  that 
we  look  to  this  book.  It  is  in  the  lofty  realms  of  the  spirit,  in 
the  sphere  of  ethics  and  morality  that  the  Bible  teaches  evolution. 

It  teaches  the  growth  of  the  human  soul.  It  reminds  us  that 
none  of  us  is  born  perfect,  but  that  we  are  created  with  the  breath 
of  God  in  us,  that  we  bear  His  image  and  so  we  may  grow  like  Him. 

The  Bible  teaches  this  because,  being  written  by  human  hands 
about  human  beings  it  presents  the  simple  unvarnished  truth  about 
its  characters.  We  see  the  heroes  cf  Scripture  as  real  men  and  womep 
human  beings  with  the  faults  and  frailties  of  humanity.  Not  Souls 
severay  white  but  groping  for  the  light. 

For  example,  the  Bible  does  not  gloss  over  the  fact  that  the 
patriarch  Jacob  was  a calculating  rogue  in  his  yo^^h,  thp  he  bap 
eained  his  dullwitted  brother  Esau  out  of  his  birtpight  and 
planted  him  in  order  to  secure  for  himself  =!h 

their  father.  The  glory  of  the  Jacob  saga  is  that  fpm  this  knaps 
lad  there  grew  a great  souled  man.  The  signlficap  lessp 
story  is  that  such  a creature  could  grow  through  Ipj  inp  the  man 
who  sacrificed  fourteen  years  of  his  life  for  his  rh 

all  his  youthful  errors  he  came  at  last  to  glimpse  the  Ipdp  whlc 
links  earth  to  heaven.  Here  we  have  a picture  of  the  soul  of  man 
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weighted  down  by  human  limitations  and  weakness־-in  spite  of  all 
struggle  upward  toward  the  divine.  It  is  this  that  the  story  brings 
out  in  bold  relief:  that  the  greatest  of  men  is  not  perfect,  but 
the  weakest  of  men  is  capable  of  spiritual  growth;  that  none  of 
us  is  sinless  but  any  of  us,  all  of  us,  may  rise  above  and  conquer 
sin . 

So  the  flagrant  moral  derelictions  of  even  the  great  king,  David, 
are  not  omitted  or  whitewashed,  and  for  the  same  reason;  to  show  that 
this  same  man, who  had  been  a hunted  outlaw  before  he  became  a king, 
could  have  his  character  so  tempered  by  experience  that  he  might  in 
maturity  become  the  God  inspired  poet,  the  sweetsinger  in  Israel, 
adored  by  his  people,  not  for  his  military  exploits  but  as  the  author 
of  the  psalms,  the  greatest  religious  poetry  known  to  man. 

And  as  the  Bible  tells  us  of  the  spiritual  growth,  of  individual 
men,  so  it  tells  of  the  moral  evolution  of  an  entire  people  --  the 
people  that  gave  birth  to  these  men. 

It  is  not  remarkable,  nor  does  it  call  for  apology , that  when 
more  than  3000  years  ago  this  people  was  released  from  slavery  and 
thrust  into  a freedom  they  but  vaguely  understood,  that  they  should 
have  had  a law  of  retaliation  an  eye  for  an  eye  a tooth  for  a tooth, 
or  that  at  the  Red  Sea  they  should  exult  "sing  unto  the  Lord  for  he 
is  exalted,  the  horse  and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea." 

What  is  remarkable  is  that  this  same  people  grew  into  the 
nation  whose  prophets  for  the  first  time  in  all  history  envisaged 
the  day  when  God's  house  would  be  established  upon  high  mountain. 

״And  many  nations  shall  go  and  say,  come  ye  let  us  go  up  to  the  Mt . 
of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the  God  of  Jacob, and  He  will  teach  us 
His  ways  and  judge  mighty  nations.  And  they  shall  beat  their  swords 
into  plowshares,  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks,  and  wage  war  no 
more.  But  they  shall  sit  every  man  under  his  own  vine  and  under  his 
fig  tree  with  none  to  make  him  afraid. " 

Here  in  this  book  of  books,  not  only  do  individual  men  and  so- 
cieties  develop  and  grow,  but  in  a sense  even  God  himself  expands. 

At  least  men's  ideas  of  God  grow  as  their  spiritual  grasp  becomes 
larger  and  stronger.  In  the  minds  of  those  who  drew  their  inspira- 
tion  from  Him  and  set  down  in  this  book  their  experiences  of  God, 

He  grows  from  a Jealous  tribal  deity,  jealous  of  his  honor,  loving 
the  smoke  of  fatted  calves  and  incense,  into  the  universal  Lord, 

God  of  humanity,  who  encompasses  in  love  all  the  children  of  men. 


Yes  the  Bible  is  pre-eminently  a document  of  evolution,  a 
testimony  of  man's  power  to  grow;  to  soar  to  ever  loftier  heights, 
to  envision  ever-widening  horizons,  ever  more  Inspiring  concepts 
of  God.  This  is  the  world's  oldest  blue  print  for  the  conduct  of 
life,  an  age-old  yet  ever-fresh  design  for  living.  If  we  follow  its 
pattern  our  ways  will  be  ways  of  pleasantness  and  our  paths  will  be 
peace . 
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The  other  night,  while  waiting  for  a bus  to  arrive,  I overheard 
some  young  people  asking  the  man  standing  next  to  me  

״Can  you  tell  us  where  we  can  find  Times  Square?" 

"We  want  to  see  the  bright  lights  " 

"We're  from  out  of  town." 

"I'm  sorry,"  the  man  answered,  ״I'm  a stranger  here  myself." 

I spoke  up  and  said,  "take  this  bus  you  will  get  to  Times 

Square  and  you  will  find  the  bright  lights." 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  about  a man  who,  every  morning,  had  diffi- 
culty  in  finding  his  clothes.  He  dreaded  to  go  to  bed  at  night  be- 
cause  he  was  aware  of  the  trouble  he  would  have  in  the  morning.  One 
night  he  determined  to  put  an  end  to  this  human  predicament.  He 
carefully  prepared  a list  of  everything  he  chose  to  wear  the  next 
day,  and  noted  where  each  article  of  clothing  could  be  found  in  a 
hurry.  The  last  notation  was  about  himself.  "I,  I,"  he  said, 

"belong  in  bed.  " ■ — 

The  next  morning  he  studied  the  treasured  slip  of  paper  and 
easily  located  his  paraphernalia  until  he  was  fully  dressed.  For  a 
moment  he  was  proud  and  pleased.  Suddenly  he  rushed  to  examine  his 

bed  and  dolefully  cried  out  where  am  I?  Where  in  the  world  am  I? 

He  looked  behind  the  scenes  he  searched  under  and  around  the  bed  - 

but  he  could  not  find  himself  This  applies  to  us  doesn't  it? 

How  many  times  have  you  said--"l  don't  know  what's  the  matter  with 
me  today I'm  not  myself." 

From  time  to  time  people  come  to  me  with  their  personal  prob- 
lems  and  they  tell  me  that  they  are  troubled  by  feelings  of  un- 
certainty  and  uneasiness.  They  say,  ״Rabbi,  I can't  get  hold  of 
myself ־• ־  I Can't  see  any  future  --  I am  walking  in  darkness." 

--  ״I  feel  lost."  My  first  inclination  is  to  repeat  the  answer  I 
overheard  the  man  give  to  the  young  people  who  were  looking  for  the 

bright  lights  of  Times  Square  ״I'm  sorry,  I'm  a stranger  here 

myself.  I wish  I could  direct  you."  However,  the  next  moment  I 
volunteered  to  give  directions  to  my  visitors.-־  Go  this  way  -־  keep 
your  eyes  open  and  you  will  find  what  you  came  here  to  see.  These 
people  are  making  a living  but  are  unsuccessful  in  making  a life. 

They  are  constantly  hunting  for  the  right  place,  the  right  op- 
portunity,  the  right  job,  the  right  person  --  the  right  friend  to 
come  their  way.  I regard  them  as  finite  adventurers  who  turn  their 
back  to  the  sign  posts  and  goals  of  the  moment  in  their  great  hurry 
to  fulfill  a multitude  of  assignments  in  one  day.  They  have  lost 
the  meaning  of  their  existence.  They  continue  to  overlook  the 
orderliness  of  nature.  They  fail  to  recognize  the  worth  of  the 
human  estate. 
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I often  ask  the  people  «ho ־ ־ome  to  my  study  --  ״How  do  you  start 

vour  day?"  I hear  them  saying I Have  my  coffee  and  I 

^Do  you  think  you  started  your  day  right?"  Is  my  next  question.  Rabbi, 

I don't  have  time  to  think  about  It. 

To  them  and  to  you,  I say  -—״The  moment  y° ״ ״P®״ 
see  the  light  of  day,  and  let  your  heart  speak  'Modeh  *"J  ־ J 

i-hank־«?  I ßive  thanks  begins  a conversation  with  Goa.  ^ ״ 

Wherever  fofmrw^CT  to  enter.  Start  the  day  right  «l^h  ״Modeh  A1״ 

..!  !live  thanks  unto  Thee  0 Lord.  I am  ready  on  the  threshold  of 

this  new  day  to  go  forth  armed  with  Thy  P°”®p1^1«״^^ ^ ־? 

4־v10  viicrh  ■poad  to  riKht  wrong,  to  overcome  evil,  to  enOure  pain  11 

need  be,  but  in  all  things,  to  serve  Thee  faithfully  and  joyfully. 

God  In  His  goodness  dally  renews  the  creation.  ««״®״ J^our  life 

each  dav.  Identify  yourself.  Let  your  eyes  wander  today  where  there 
is  joy,  purpose  and  a sense  of  belonging.  Realize  that, in  your  60°  ־ 
״Li?;0S  oln  renew  your  Interest  In  the  welfare  of  huj^n  hel״S־.  To-__ 
day,  you  have  something  to  live  for  ־—  something  to  Be  gratef  1 

start  your  day  with  ״Modeh  Ani."  I give  thanks  for  life. 

״I  give  thanks"  is  a prayer.  It  is  a moral  commitment.  It  is 
Identification  with  the_  universe.  It  1®  i"®PlP®“on  to  oomple  e 


vesterday^s  unfinished  business.  It  is  a declaration  that  provides 
thfmo^  to  erase  yesterday's  mistakes.  It  Is  an  Invitation  to  see 
the  light  of  today. 

Tbink  about  it  friends.  "Thou"  and  ״I״  are  two  little  words  i 

involved  in  starting  the  day  right.  Thou,  0 Lord,  art  my  / 

art  the  source  of  my  strength  and  my  hope.  I 

No  matter  what  we  do  or  where  we  are,  let  us  each  day  give  God  this 

moment  of  prayer.  We  will  find  our  way  and  we  will  enable  others  to  __ 
find  the  bright  lights  of  the  world. 

Maimonides,  in  speaking  of  the  efficacy  of  prayerful  ^^o^Shts, 
taught  us:  Even  if  the  universe  existed  for  man  s sake  and  man  existed 
for  the  purpose  of  serving  God,  the  question  remains  :״*  crea- 

end  of  serving  God?  He  does  not  become  more  Per’fect  if 

tures  serve  Him,  nor  would  He  lose  anything  fo? 

Him.  It  might  be  replied  that  the  service  of  God  is  not  intended  for 

God's  perfection^  it  is  intended  for  our  own  perfection  it  is 

good  for  us  it  makes  us  perfect. 

We  human  beings  who  value  life  strive  each  day  to  increase  our 
knowledge  to  master  skills,  necessary  for  our  tasks  in  order  to  give 
and  to  get  the  best  out  of  life.'  — 

After  one  of  his  brilliant  recitals,  Fritz  Kreisler  was  approached  / 

by  an  enthusiastic  listener  who  exclaimed,  ״Oh,  Mr.  ^ / 

cive  mv  life,  if  I could  play  like  that.  She  was  momentarily  silenced  / , 
when  the  artist  replied;  ״My  dear  young  lady,  that  is  what  ־ v 

I give  thanks  each  day  for  the  privilege  of  perfecting  my  a 
the  ability  to  use  the  gift  God  presented  to  me.  . J 

Let  us  use  the  gift  of  Life  that  God  renews  for  us  each  day,  that 
we  may  find  it  possible  to  perfect  our  art  of  living  together  with  ou 
dear  ones  ־—  to  play  our  part  in  the  neighborhood  we  live  -־  in  the 
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work  we  do.  We  will  become  alert  human  beings  aware  of  our  responsl- 
bllities  --  our  families  --  our  friends  — ourselves. 

Let  us  with  patience,  fortitude  and  inner  purification  fold  away 
our  fears.  Let  our  minds  be  bold  for  the  performance  of  good  deeds. 

We  will  become  what  we  are  with  the  expression  ״Modeh  Ani  " I give 
thanks.  We  cannot  afford  to  be  simply  good  but  we  must  plan  to  be 
good  for  something.  We  belong  to  the  whole  community  and  each  day  we 
have  our  duties  to  perform.  The  harder  we  work,  the  more  we  will  live. 
You  will  agree  with  the  one  who  said  "Life  is  no  brief  candle  for  me. 

It  is  a sort  of  splendid  torch  which  I got.  hold  of  for  a moment  and  I 
want  to  make  it  burn  as  brightly  as  possible  before  turning  it  over  to 
future  generations."  Lord  I lift  up  mine  eyes  unto  Thee, 
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The  man  who  began  his  career  as  a telegraph  operator  tapped  out 
the  first  message  ever  sent  with  electricity  obtained  by  the  direct 
conversion  of  atomic  energy.  It  read:  ״Atoms  for  Peace."  It  added: 

Man  is  still  the  greatest  miracle  and  the  greatest  problem  on  this 
earth." 

Have  you  ever  given  thought  to  the  question:--  Why  was  man  created 
the  very  last  of  earthly  creatures  --  after  the  sun  and  the  moon  and 

the  stars  had  been  created  after  the  reptiles  and  the  beasts  of 

the  earth  had  been  called  into  being,  but  nevertheless,  still  in  ad- 
vance  of  the  ministering  angels?  The  Rabbis  of  old  give  the  answer: 

V/hen  a man  boasts  of  his  power  and  his  glory,  say  unto  him,  •The 
creator  thought  so  little  of  you  that  he  made  even  the  little  Insect 
ahead  of  you  . But  if  a man  is  humble,  say  unto  him  - •V/hy  so  Humble? 

The  Creator  thought  so  highly  of  you  that  he  made  you  even  ahead  of -1 

the  ministering  angels  of  heaven." 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  techniques  which  have  improved  our  means 
of  existence  but  not  the  goals  which  could  facilitate  as  well  as  guar- 
an  tee  the  growth  and  development  of  the  canopy  of  personality.  We  are 
searching  for  goals  of  the  fulfillment  of  purposefulness,  a sense  of 
belonging  and  a spiritual  perspective.  We  are  aware  of  the  dangers 
of  hostility  that  lead  to  insecurity.  We  are  emotionally  half-free 
and  half -slave.  We  require  release  from  tension  and  the  serfdom  of 
uncertainty. 

Men  have  conquered  space.  Interplanetary  Societies  are  conjuring 
up  schemes  of  traffic  for  sojourns  into  space.  Men  have  created 
machines  that  work  for  human  beings  and  fulfill  their  thoughtful 
wishing.  The  machines  are  in  command. 

The  ideas  and  Ideals  of  men  live  in  time  and  space.  They  have  a 
treaty  with  eternity.  Men  of  imagination  and  determination  who  trans- 
lated  their  ideas  and  ideals  into  reality  for  the  sake  of  humanity 
reach  our  minds  today.  V/e  are  thinking  about  Abraham  Lincoln׳־. and 
Rabbi  Hlllel  today  because  they  are  in  our  hearts  and  minds.  Their 
messages  are  released.  They  are  in  the  conscience  of  human  beings 
whose  creed  is  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  other  man's  need.  They  live 

as  creative  forces  in  the  revitalization  of  democratic  ideas  the 

enoblement  of  our  way  of  life  as  well  as  for  the  advancement  of  human- 
Ity  in  the  spirit  of  God.  We  need  them  for  there  is  a shortage  of 
spiritual  light  and  povier.  We  need  these  great  men  to  show  us  the 
way  how  to  live  humbly.  Men  in  our  day  have  conquered  nations  but 
they  have  failed  to  understand  human  nature.  Lincoln  liked  to  be 
free  --  to  learn  how  to  serve  fellow-men.  Hlllel  dignified  the  role 
of  the  teacher.  V/e  need  these  friends  to  teach  us  how  to  eliminate 
the  hunger  for  space  and  power  and  to  recognize  the  importance  of 

LI'LMOD  UL' LAMED  or  to  learn  and  to  teach.  In  Hebrew  the  words 

for  learning  and  teaching  have  the  same  root....  ^ 

)״ז 
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Lincoln,  for  example,  taught  his  Cabinet  Members  how  to  overcome 
a crucial  situation.  One  day  during  the  Civil  War  his  advisers  met 
with  him  to  consider  a serious  problem.  During  the  Conference  Lincoln 
decided  to  read  aloud  from  a book  by  Artemus  Ward.  He  selected  pas- 
sages  which  he  thought  would  make  them  laugh.  Gentlemen,  why  don't 
you  laugh?  I need  this  time  to  laugh  in  order  to  continue  my  part  of 
the  work  that  has  to  be  done.  Laugh,  you  need  this  medicine  as  much 
as  I.  Then  he  turned  to  his  tall  hat  on  the  table  and  drew  from  it 
what  Secretary  Stanton  later  described  as  a "little  white  paper." 

It  was  the  first  draft  of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation . He  Wanted 
them  to  relax  with  laughter  and  feel  free  to  work  with  him. 

Hlllel  attempted  to  prove  that  human  being  could  enjoy  social  and 
political  prosperity  in  an  Intellectual  and  moral  climate  if  they 
valued  the  Importance  of  each  moment  of  life.  Man  must  perfect  his 
spiritual  self,  for  if  man  does  not  do  it  himself,  no  one  will  do  it 
for  him.  He  placed  learning  in  the  very  center  of  the  scheme•  of 
life.  He  inspired  his  people  with  the  awareness  that  brotherly  love 
will  keep  the  world  intact.  "Do  not  unto  thy  neighbor  what  you  would 
not  have  him  do  unto  you."  Love  subdues  anger.  Love  enables  us  to 
use  the  Golden  Rule. 


Jj 


Lincoln  in  our  day  speaks  to  the  hearts  of  the  orphaned  and  the 

widows  of  recent  wars.  His  kind  words his  warmth  of  disposition 

help  to  dispel  their  gloom.  Remember  the  letter  he  wrote  to  Mrs. 

Blxby  of  Boston  — a mother  who  lost  sons  on  the  field  of  battle. 

״I  pray  that  the  Heavenly  Father  may  assuage  the  anguish  of  your  j 
bereavement  and  leave  you  only  the  solemn  pride  that  must  be  yours  ,׳ 
to  have  laid  so  costly  a sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of  freedom.  Mrs.  I 
Lydia  Bixby  became  an  instrument  of  drama  through  which  Lincoln  I 

wrought  for  the  country  and  the  world,  a psalm  of  sacrifice. 

Rabbi  Hillel  as  he  left  his  pupils  each  day  reminded  them  that 
he  was  going  to  entertain  a guest.  Once  they  asked  him:  Do  you 

have  a guest  at  home  every  day?"  And  he  replied.  Our  Soul  is  only 
a guest  with  us;  today  it  is  here  and  tomorrow  it  may  leave  us: 

Hlllel  speaks  to  us  each  day ■Welcome  your  guest  of  honor 

nurture  the  freedom  of  your  soul  bring  joy  into  your  lives. 

Live  with  understanding  hearts.  Offer  hospitality  to  the  troubled 
heart  and  store  courage  in  your  own. 

In  this  atomic  dawn  we  are  striving  to  announce  the  time  of  the 
Golden  Rule.  Man  is  the  greatest  miracle.  Our  problem  is  to  prove 
it.  Hillel  and  Lincoln  -־־  humble  Men  — born  in  obscurity  and  pov- 
erty,  whose  courage  was  never  daunted  by  hardship  and  whose  fidelity 
to  the  Ideals  of  honesty,  piety  and  devotion  to  all  those  dependent 
on  them,  never  faltered. 

The  hands  of  Lincoln  and  Hlllel  are  the  hands  writing  a Golden 

Rule  for  us.  Their  hands  direct  us  where  we  can  learn  to  live 

as  free  men  — ־•  where  we  can  teach  others  the  meaning  of  the  dignity 
of  a free  human  being  the  precept  of  brotherly  love. 
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oategory'^of^"hlghest^K0al-!°"°°H®  tomorrow  belong  to  the 

60al®  JJeloasefalrefuo^i^o 0 ־ns°lSlr״whal  wl 

We,  ourselves,  have  to  place  the  aocLf ״ ״  t-t.  ^ highest  goods." 

causes  and  consequences  as  far  a■,  w»  ® values  which  have 

of  us  ought  to  m^ke  ?he  time  chafer  ®?®נ׳־״יי®־"“״•  However,  not  all 
and  reasons  for  selecting  the  0artlculJt  "h?״l  opinions  about 

I am  going  to  tell  you  about  v? ר !j^Shest  values  of  your  life, 

goods  that  make  life  worth  while.  ^ J?egard  as  the  ״highest 

food  0?°״tht1lul!  ״Klolfedgt  lt״pow־r®-!!\fS?"l  “'י®  the 

are  synonymous.  It  is  exclt-lne־  r 4-  and  human  power 

excitement  to  escape  from  o^r  ?1m?tJr  intellectual 

like  the  thirst  of  rich? 1 ?־ passion  for  knowledge 

Samuel  Johnsoronce  sa^d:  ״ ׳i^h  the  acquisition  of  it!׳ 

minute  or  inconsiderable^that^I^would°not'^r nothing  so 
Knowledge  is  a divine  attribute  Thf  ? ^^an  not." 

of  knowledge.  We  realize  how  great  the  works  beginning 

recognize  how  much  we  have  to  leirn  about  thL  ^ 

no  one  everything.  It  is  good  for  mo things- 

a height  on  Which  mafclimb^Lnd  ovIr  that  civilization  is׳ 

wisdom  and  knowledge.  hand  up  the  golden  rounds  of 

are  In  10ve^'^we°p03se3s^the''ab'i*??1  3“0”S  the  "highest  goods."  When  we 
Although  peopll  S If  fl״?״“?^  to  endure  pain  and  challenge. 

It  Is  nevertheless  genuine  Love  ”®“י®  accident, 

of  love  which  won  a natlll"  w^dl  111״  "®  friendship,  a definition 

the  doorway  throuKh  whilhUn־  newspaper  contest  reads:  ״Love  Is 
service  aid  frIS  selfishness  to 

When  you're  good  " a ^ mankind."  "!  love  you 

quickly],  ״I  love’you  all  the  time,  daddyf"*^*"^ ‘ little  girl  answered  , 

dissoWe'blldll^^lull  with  In- 

for  those  Who  wait,  ?11  sSlIt  ?IrMLi  °/  “”®״1° ־ ® 1 ®'״^ ^ ־ 

Who  grieve,  too  short  fol  thisi  who  ^®י׳®  those 

Time  is  nnt.  '0י*׳י  rejoice,  but  for  those  who  love 

"nno  in  the  heart's  own  reason: 

over  the  chasm  runs  -- 

That  to  turn  from  love  is  the  world's  one  treason 
That  treads  down  all  the  suns."  T^reason 

Edwin  Markham,  ״Virginia" 
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The  value  of  art  is  more  distributed  than  love  and  knowledge. 

Art  enables  us  to  behold  beauty  and  insight  from  any  aspect  of  life- 
to  reveal  sense  and  taste  for  color,  sound,  shape  and  fragrance.  When 
we  consider  art  as  vital  "highest  good"  we  choose  to  participate  in 
a multi-dimensional  aesthetic  experience. 

־־־  \ 

The  authors  of  ״It's  Fun  To  Make  things"  remind  us:  ״He  who  1 

works  with  his  hands  is  a laborer.  He  who  works  with  his  hands  and  his 
head  is  an  artisan.  But  he  who  works  with  his  hands,  his  head  and  his 
heart  is  an  artist."  All  art  consists  in  bringing  something  into 
existence.  It  is  a higher  type  of  knowledge  than  experience.  It  is 
a corner  of  creation  seen  through  a temperament  --  the  feeling  tones 
of  our  human  experience. 

The  value  of  friendship  is  indeed  among  the  "highest  goods"  

a value  that  is  part  of  the  circumference  of  our  life.  Friendship  is 
necessary  for  our  sanity.  It  is  our  social  support.  Each  individual 
needs  esteem  --  a sense  that  one  counts  for  something.  Friendship 
helps  to  preserve  the  integrity  and  creativity  of  the  mind.  Friend- 
ship  is  the  disregard  for  absentism.  Loneliness  is  worse  than  the 
sentence  of  death.  When  you  have  a good  friend  --  you  count  in  the 

world  you  are  part  of  itj  you  are  a recognized  person.  You  can 

look  at  yourself  with  the  eyes  of  others,  It  is  essential  to  find 
the  proper  kind  of  friend.  Nervous  pressures  disappear  when  we  manage 
to  keep  our  friends  and  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  human  relations. 
Friendship  is  the  reed  of  stability  in  our  society. 

I am  hoping  that  all  of  us  will  agree  about  the  value  of  work. 

To  do  something  is  worth  while.  It  invokes  within  us  some  sense  of 
completion.  Work  is  the  basic  ingredient  of  happiness.  We  often 
speak  of  the  •labor  of  love'  and  'the  love  of  labor.'  When  we  enjoy 
our  work  we  are  blessed  with  the  feeling  that  our  work  is  creative  ef- 

fort  --  for  direction  --  for  learning  for  a goal.  When  we  love 

our  work  we  do  not  find  time  to  speak  of  the  monotony  of  toil.  Work 
is  preparation  for  the  avenues  of  experience.  Values  make  our  life 
worth  while  and  they  remind  us  of  the  high  cost  of  life.  They  make 
life  precious.  They  help  us  to  make  use  of  life. 

Aurora,  the  Goddess  of  Dawn,  fell  in  love  with  a mortal,  whose  name 
was  Titnonus,  son  of  the  King  of  Troy.  She  stole  him  away  and  prevailed 
on  Jupiter  to  grant  him  Immortality;  but  forgetting  to  have  youth 
joined  in  the  gift.  After  some  time  she  began  to  discern,  to  her  great 
mortification,  that  he  was  growing  old.  When  his  hair  was  white  she 
left  his  society.  At  length  he  lost  the  power  of  using  his  limbs  — 
he  lost  the  ability  to  work  --  and  then  she  shut  him  up  in  his  Chamber, 
whence  his  feeble  voice  might  at  times  be  heard.  Finally  she  turned 
him  into  a grasshopper. 

When  life  becomes  unbearable  it  negates  our  freedom  and  we  be- 
gin  to  think  about  the  end  of  life.  We  consider  death  a part  of  life, 
as  the  surcease  from  pain ־ ־  helplessness.  Idleness  is  the  desecra- 
tlon  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  spirit  --  the  bankruptcy  of  the  values 
of  the  human  spirit. 

The  values  of  knowledge,  love,  art,  friendship  and  work  are  nec- 
essary  for  our  human  adventure.  They  are  varieties  which  are  the  spice 
of  our  life. 
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A world  without  values  is  unthinkable.  The  awareness  that  the 
value  of  life  depends  on  the  plans  we  have  to  use  life  enables  us  to 
realize  a sense  of  belonging,  to  achieve  a social  spirit,  to  have  a 
perspective  of  past  experiences  and  present  conditions  --  to  admit  we 
have  a goal  and  we  want  Joy  to  brighten  our  lives.  Let  us  lift  our 
thoughts  in  prayer  to  God  --  the  Creator  of  all  values  --  the  Conserver 
of  all  values; and  in  His  presence  declare  the  possession  of  our 

"highest  goods" ־־ ־  that  we  are  biological  millionaires we  have 

time  for  knowledge,  work,  art,  love  and,  above  all,  friendship. 
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It  was  In  the  month  of  May  some  years  ago  that  I went  with  o\xr  1 
young  son  to  do  some  shopping  for  Mother's  Day.  He  was  six  years  old  • | 

then,  and  to  buy  something  for  Mother's  Day.  He  ^^ears 

then  and  to  buy  something  for  the  woman  we  love  he■  had  a whole  dollar. 

All  that  long  day  that  dollar  never  left  his  Pocket. 

to  meet  his  very  exacting  requirements  for  ^ suitable  gift.  Finally, 
as  we  headed  home,  empty-handed  (except  for  the  L 

asked  him  wearily:  Son,  in  all  those  shops  ^יי  ^his 

couldn't  you  find  anything  to  buy  for  your  ״ot^r.  ^nd  he  answer|^^ 

with  only  apparent  irrelevance:  Dad,  when  is  Boy  s I^ay? 

ment  I wL  stumped.  Then  I said  what  perhaps  you, would  have  said: 

"Son,  every  day  is  Boy's  Day  and  Girl's  Day,  too. 

Well  what  do  boys  and  girls  get  every  day?  They  get  school  every 
week-day.  On  Saturday  they  get  movies.  On  Sunday  they  dutifully 
^orthl  famlVritual  of  visiting  relatives  or  going  for  a ride  in  the 
country  Religiously,  they  do  their  homework  and  bathe  and  go  to  bed 
at  specified  hours.  They  tune  in  the  Lone  Ranger,  Howdy  Doody  and  the 
ML?rSa1m1 » ״th  religious  regularity.  They  observe  the  proper 
times  and  seasons  for  taking  allergy  and  booster  ?^®ts,  their  medical 
and  dental  examinations,  their  piano  and  dancing  lessons.  Theirs  is 
a pretty  routlnlzed,  ritualized  existence.  They  practice  almost 
everything  they  do,  rellgiously-־‘everything,  except  perhaps  their 

religion. 

Occasionally,  I «111  ask  a youngster  to  come  and  see  me  before  or 
after  services  on  Saturday  morning.  Often  there  Is  bewilderment  In 
?hfohliete  fIL  and  not  a little  distress  In  his  voice  as  he  protests.־ 
״Rut  Rabbi  I can't  come  then,  that's  when  I take  my  music  lesson. 

Not  !frequently  it  is  the  poor  child's  parent  who  blithely  informs 
mfthat  al^of  Lvld's  or  Judith's  time  Is  taken  up  with  appointments 
of  one  kind  or  another:  eurythmics,  art  appreciation,  riding  lessons, 

poise  classes. 

All  this  when  the  public  school  authorities  and  the  police  and 
the  cubhc-al-a-wtoirare  deeply  concerned  «Ith.what  ls  happening  to 
our  youth  a^d  |lead  thl^  children  be  given  the  f^^ntlal  character- 
and  citizenship-training  which  the  public  school  freely  admits  that 
it  is  not  equipped  to  provide. 

Then,  Why  do  we  clutter  up  their  young  lives  with  ^11  the  tinsel 

of  time  killing  entertainment  and  the  embroidery  an^ade- 

ture  which  stands  in  the  way  of  their  getting  anything  ^ 

auate  religious  education?  May  I hazard  a guess  as  to  hy 
The  answer^ls  summed  up  in  a popular  cliche  of  parents:  I want  to 
g?ve  mrcf  Id  the  things  that  I didn't  have  when  I was  young.  And 
parents  will  often  utter  this  cliche  with  such  dewy-eyed,  beatific 

wlstf ulness . 
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If  we  analyze  this  sentiment  we  may  discover  something  about 
the  parent  who  expresses  it,  something  of  his  resentments,  his 
frustrations.  He  feels  sorry  for  himself  now,  because  he  did  not  as 
a youth  have  the  alleged  advantages  perhaps  of  knowing  how  to  be  the 
life  of  the  party,  or  graduation  from  a fashionable  school  or  having 
the  use  of  a car  to  go  on  dates. 

Well,  friends,  I can  think  of  one  handsome,  promising  lad  whose 
life  came  to  a sudden  and  terrible  end  on  a highway  one  night  who 
might  be  alive  today  if  his  fond  parents  hadn't  wanted  him  to  have 
the  car  his  father  never  had  when  he  was  a boy. 

No,  we  aren't  necessarily  concerned  with  their  welfare  when  we 
seek  to  give  our  children  all  the  things  we  didn't  have.  We  are  still 
all  wrapped  up  in  ourselves.  V/e  are  still  full  of  self-pity.  We  want 
to  make  it  up  to  ourselves.  We  want  to  live  two  lives:  theirs  vicar- 
iously,  and  our  own  as  well.  If  you  want  to  win  friends  and  influence 
people,  says  the  authority  on  the  subject,  don't  merely  do  for  them 
what  you  would  like  done  for  you.  They  may  have  different  tastes  and 
needs.  Take  the  trouble,  says  Mr.  Carnegie,  to  find  out  what  they  want 
done  for  them.  That's  good  advice  for  politicians  and  salesmen.  For 
parents,  some  revision  of  the  formula  is  required.  Find  out  what  your 
children  really  need  for  their  happiness  and  try  to  provide  that. 

At  best  it  is  only  a negative  aim  to  give  them  what  you  didn't 
have.  How  about  the  fine  and  precious  things  you  did  have  at  their 
age. 

I recall  the  father  who  upbraided  his  children,  called  them 
spoiled  and  unappreciative,  because  they  didn't  jump  for  joy  when  he 
bought  them  two  expensive  tickets  for  the  circus.  Now  when  he  was  a 
boy,  he  didn't  have  a father  who  lavished  such  luxuries  on  him.  Ah 
no  he  had  to  get  up  before  dawn  and  carry  hundreds  of  pails  of  water 
for  the  elephants  and  post  thousands  of  notices  to  earn  admission  into 
the  tent.  Isn't  he  surprised  when  all  his  two  small  listeners  get 
out  of  this  lecture  on  gratitude  is  an  overwhelming  desire  to  get  up 
before  dawn  and  carry  water  for  the  elephants  and  go  around  town  nail- 
Ing  notices  of  the  circus  on  all  the  trees  and  telephone  posts. 

The  best  thing  anv  parent  can  give  a child  is  a good  example. 

Your  whole  personality  ought  to  be  that  example.  And  if  youi"■  öhtii־־‘ 
acter  is  worth  emulating,  perhaps  it  is  because  of  what  your  parents 
did  give  you!  What  you  did  have  as  a child,  rather  than  what  you  did 
not  have.  V/as  yours  a home  poor  in  material  comforts  and  the  brie- 
a-brac,  the  'thinglness'  of  living?  Perhaps  it  was  rich  in  emotional 
experience.  Maybe  there  was  plenty  of  the  bread  that  nourishes  the 
spirit  there,  maybe  it  was  full  of  the  lovely  garments  that  show  off 
the  soul  to  best  advantage,  maybe  it  was  a fortress  of  solace  and 
comfort  in  trouble,  and  of  defense  against  the  rigors  of  the  world, 
maybe  it  was  a light  house  of  moral  Inspiration  that  has  guided 
your  steps  ever  since.  Maybe  it  was  a religious  home  that  made  you 
what  you  are  today?  Is  the  home  your  children  live  in  that  kind  of 
home?  Or  are  your  children  cheated? 

What  they  need  is  not  a home  as  old-fashioned  as  your  childhood 
home  may  have  been  but  a home  and  a life  filled  with  all  that  is  rich- 
est  and  best,  all  that  is  most  beautiful  and  inspiring  in  your 
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spiritual  heritage  and  all  of  it  presented  as  appealingly  as  modern 
art  and  techniques  and  your  own  resources  and  Ingenuity  and  your  love 
and  devotion  can  make  it. 

Fashions  in  furnishings  change,  but  religion  remains  the  glor- 
ious  emotional  expression,  the  powerful  dynamo  of  spiritual  action, 
the  great  healing  agency  of  the  human  soul,  the  stimuls  for  young 
men  (and  women)  to  dream  dreams  and  their  elders  to  see  visions; 
its  essential  force  and  value  remains  eternal , vital,  unfllmmed  by  time 
or  circumstance. 


Your  home  is  festively  decorated,  especially  for  the  children, 
on  occasion.  Is  the  occasion  ever  the  Sabbath  or  any  other  holy  day? 
Your  home  has  books,  and  children's  books  among  them.  Does  your 
library  number  any  religious  books?  You  have  art  objects  and  pictures 
on  the  wall,  and  music  in  your  home  and  company-dinners  and  conversa- 
tlon.  Does  any  of  all  this  serve  to  enhance  the  Importance  of  be- 
longing  to  some  great  spiritual  communion?  Or  are  your  children 
cheated? 


ך- - 

In  one  of  the  most  touching  episodes  in  the  Bible  story  of  the  ' 
friendship  between  David  and  Jonathan  - their  leave  taklng-Jonathan 
speaks  these  poignant  tender  words  of  farewell:  "Thou  shalt  be  missed, 
because  thy  seat  will  be  empty." 

When,  for  any  reason,  you  take  leave  of  your  family,  what  seat 
that  you  habitually  occupy  will  stir  in  those  who  remain  at  home  a 
painful  sense  of  emptiness?  Will  it  be  the  seat  at  table  where  you 
customarily  gave  thanks  for  your  daily  bread,  or  the  chair  by  the  ; 

bedside  where  you  listened  to  the  children's  prayers?  Will  it  be  I 
the  living  room  chair  where  you  read  to  them  from  the  great  books  of  | 
mankind  the  stories  which  will  mold  their  character  and  which  they  ' 
will  remember  to  tell  their  grandchildren?  ן 

I 

Or  will  it  be  only  the  non-descript  folding-chair  where  you  ■ 

spend  the  evening  at  cards  after  you  have  hurried  them  off  to  their 
sleeping  quarters? 

Will  it  be  the  pew  in  the  house  of  prayer  where  you  worshiped 
with  your  family,  brought  close  together  in  spirit  by  the  holiness  ; 
of  the  place  and  the  day?  Or  will  it  be  the  seat  at  the  movie  house  ! 
where  you  escaped  from  life  to  the  artificial  imitation  of  it  which  ; 
the  silver  screen  offers  to  the  Incurably  bored?  


It  is  in  your  power  to  establish  for  your  children  a wonderful 
legacy:  a heart  full  of  sacred  and  exquisite  memories,  a treasury  of 
the  rich  stuff  of  meaningful  human  existence.  Are  you  giving  them 
any  of  this?  Or  are  your  children  cheated? 
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Brotherhood  is  a Job  for  life.  When  at  last  the  assent  of  the 

creation  of  man  was  given,  God  said  to  Gabriel,  "Go  and 
fetch  Me  dust  from  the  four  corners  of  the  earth  and  I will  create 
man  therewith.  The  dust  was  of  various  colors.  The  grace  and  loving 
kindness  of  God  revealed  themselves  particularly  in  H13  taking  one 
spoonful  of  the  dust  of  many  colors,  from  the  spot  where  in  time  to 
come  the  altar  would  stand,  saying,  ״I  shall  take  man  from  the  place 

of  at־one־ment  that  he  may  endure,^'  The  dust  of  many  colors  is  our 
common  origin. 

Two  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  Alef  and  Chet,  are  responsible 
for  the  word,  ach  meaning  brother.  The  first  letter  ״Alef"  begins 
the  word  for  man,  Adam  --  and  triumphantly  begins  the  word  ״Ahavah. " 

•bove.  The  second  letter  Chet"  ־■  begins  the  word  "chaver"  --  I 

friend  and  delights ^^in  beginning  the  word  "chaylm"  ־ life.  The  hebrew 
letters  ^Jef  and  chet  spell  the  word  brother  and  insist  that  ^ 

brotherhood  is  correctly  understood  when  we  realize  the  meaning  and 
the  benefit  of  a harvest  of  fellowship.  Our  Job  for  life  is  to  keep 
the  world  safe  for  the  network  of  brotherhood  --  to  prevent  the  split 
Adam  Irom  disappearing  through  blood,  fire  and  flood.  Man  alone  among 
living  creatures  is  gifted  like  his  Creator,  with  moral  freedom  and 
Will.  Man  can  guide  his  actions  in  accordance  with  Reason.  Man  can 
reconstruct  a world  of  harmonious  brotherhood  to  bear  witness  to  the 
unity  of  God. 

As  a brotherhood,  we  can  call  upon  God.  ״Shema  Kolenu"  Hear  Our 
Voice,  Oh  Lord.  Prayer  and  compassion  are  human  traits  that  unite  us 
as  a Brotherhood.  V/e  cannot  ask  God  for  compassion  unless  we  have 
compassion  for  our  fellowraan.  Let  us  bear  in  mind  our  leaders  need 
our  prayers  and  our  compassion.  God  is  near  when  we  call  upon  him 
as  a Brotherhood. 

The  Four  Chaplains  who  died  together  while  serving  their  country  — 
prayed  as  one  united  heart.  They  died  as  brothers  while  speaking  to 
God  •in  different  ways. 

At  the  Inaugural  of  our  President,  men  of  different  denominations 
offered  prayers  on  behalf  of  a new  leader  and  for  our  country.  They 
were  brothers  speaking  to  God  "Shema  Kolenu"  ־ hear  the  voices  of  a 
united  heart. 

In  the  field  of  sports,  we  learn  the  meaning  of  brotherhood. 

Two  opponents  meet  to  test  their  skill  and  strength.  They  shake  hands 
and  fight.  When  the  contest  is  over,  the  victor  and  defeated  again 
shake  hands. 
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When  Judah  the  Prince,  the  most  erudite  teacher  of  his 
shook  Lnds  with  the  emperor-philosopher,  Marcus  Aurelius,  so  ^.egend 
tells  us־-the  people  remarked  They  act  like  brothers  - ־ but  a passer- 
by  exclaimed,  ^'they  are  acting  like  human  beings. 

Human  beings  have  the  privilege  of  acting  like  sane  brothers. 

A bewildered  man,  a victim  of  amnesia  attracted  attention  on  ^ 
street.  He  couldn’t  remember  his  name.  The  police  officer  silence 
thrinxious  observers.  Why  do  you  worry  who  he  is?  Regardless  of 


lost 
policeman. 


s 

a 


’s  a human  being.  He’s  somebody' 


race,  creed  or  color,  he  י s a - _ . ti״, 

brother.  To  me  they’re  all  alike.  If  they  need  me,  I ^ , 

I have  to  be  here  to  help.  My  Identity  13  faith  In  brotherhood  .... 

Get  going  make  room  for  pedestrians. 

Recently,  I heard  a story  from  an  employer  who  wcs  deeply  im- 
pressed  by  men  who  work  in  the  shipping  room  of  his 
man  who  wL  unable  to  speak  or  hear  the  spoken  word  managed  to  work 
harmoniously  with  the  others  in  the  shipping  room.  They  admired  his 
courage  and  sincerity  and  they  wanted  him  to  bo  a happy  employee. 
Therill  learned  how  to  use  the  sign  language  in  order  to  read  and  to 
undLstand  his  thoughts.  That  means  brotherhood  in  action.  They  were 
all  elevated  by  sincerely  aiming  to  live  as  a considerate  brothers. 

A brother  in  his  relationship  to  th־e  poup  may  likened  to  a 
branch  growing  on  a tree.  As  long  as  the  branch  is  still  ptached  to 
the  tי׳יee,  there  is  hope  that  it  may  renew  its  vigor  under  favorable 
conditions,  no  matter  how  withered  it  may  have  become.  But  once  the 
living  branch  falls  away  all  hope  is  lost. 

Our  common  origin  demands  that  we  learn  to  live  together,  to  work 
togethe?  tr1ea?n  together,  - to  pray  together  and  to  play  together. 
In  a letter  that  George  Washington  addressed  to  ^ 

tion  of  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  he  emphasized  again  the  significance  o 
the  brotherhood  of  purpose  and  goal  in  order 

״All  possess  alike  the  liberty  of  conscience  ap  immunitip  of  citizen 
shiD  Happily,  the  government  of  the  United  States,  which  gives  to 
bigotry,  no  sanction,  to  persecution,  no  assistance,  repires 
that  they  who  live  under  its  protection  should  demean  themselves  as 
gold  citizens  in  giving  it  on  all  occasions  ^heir  effectual  support 
May  the  children  of  the  stock  of  Abraham,  who  dwpi  ־ 

tiLe  to  merit  and  enjoy  the  good  will  of  the  other  inhabitpts,  while 
everyone  shall  sit  in  safety  under  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree , and 
there  shall  be  none  to  make  him  afraid.  May  the  Father  of  all  mercies 
scatter  light  in  our  paths  and  make  us  all,  in  our  several  vocations 
useful  here  and  everlastingly  happy. 

In  our  land  we  have  ample  opportunity  to  see  Broperhpd  at  work. 
Let  me  tell  you  about  a superintendent  of  a building  in  New  York  Cltp 
h!s  nLe  13  Charlie  Mouton.  He  Is  a great  human  being.  0־״  Chanukah 
morning  the  tenants  in  his  building  received  grptlng  cards  fpm  their 
next  door  neighbors.  There  was  joy  in  the  apptmpts.  No  one  ever 
found  out  that  Charlie  wrote  all  the  cards  and  helped  to  establish  a 
united  brotherhood  in  a building  which  formerly  housed  s^^^ngers. 
Charlie  found  time  to  donate  his  blood  in  order  to  save  the  life  of 
a tenant  who  seldom  exchanged  greetings  with  him.  J;^זnan  beings  of 
different  faiths  live  in  his  house.  They  call  him  Charlie.  He 
regards  them  all  human  beings.  Every  day  is  Brotherhood  in  Charlie  s 
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house.  Every  day  is  Brotherhood  Day  in  the  world  God  has  created 
for  man. 

The  temperature  of  a nation  Is  normal  when  the  spirit  of  Brother- 
hood  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  overhear  the  conversation  between 
a boy  of  fourteen  who  is  carrying  another  boy  of  ten  on  his  back.  A 
man  who  is  amazed  at  this,  asks  the  fourteen  year  old  -- 

Thomas:  But  how  can  you  carry  him?  He's  too  heavy  isn't  he? 

David:  Oh,  he's  not  too  heavy  --  he's  my  brother  Adam. 

With  our  talents  for  brotherhood  — for  our  role  as  human  beings, 
let  us  live  with  understanding  hearts.  Together  we  can  lift  the  dark 
veils  that  hide  the  sun  to  greet  Atomic  Adam  announcing  the  reward 
of  tranquility  for  the  ״Brotherhood  of  Man"  in  the  new  atomic  world. 
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Have  you  ever  considered  what  wondrous  powers  are  to  be  found  in 
the  simple  words  "I  believe"?  Only  those  of  us  who  have  at  one  time  or 
another  been  faced  with  a crisis  in  our  lives  and  having  lifted  up  our 
eyes  to  the  mountains  in  the  hope  that  we  would  find  some  comfort  in 
our  hour  of  darkness,  and  then  suddenly  found  a ray  of  light  which 
helped  dissipate  the  thick  blackness,  can  attest  to  the  life-giving 
properties  of  faith.  It  was  during  the  tragic  days  when  the  madness 
of  Hitlerism  had  descended  upon  Europe  that  the  story  is  told  of  the 
long,  seemingly  endless  lines  of  Jewish  men  and  women  being  marched 
to  the  Extermination  Camps  and  the  Gas  Chambers.  Out  of  this  melan- 
choly  picture  emerges  a great  story  of  unshakable  faith,  for  these 
people  consigned  to  certain  death,  found  it  in  themselves  to  lift  their 
voices  in  a song  which  has  since  become  immortal  — ״Anl  Maamin^ " '1 
believe  with  a perfect  faith  that  the  Messiah  will  yet  come,  and  even 
though  He  delays  in  coming,  nevertheless  I believe.  ' Here  is  a proc- 
lamatlon  of  faith  stronger  than  death.  Such  a people  can  never  really 
die . 

As  a Rabbi  I am  frequently  called  upon  to  discuss  matters  of  a 
rather  intimate  and  personal  nature  with  many  of  the  people  of  my  Con- 
gregation,  and  with  the  passing  of  the  years,  I have  become  more  and 
more  convinced  that  we  of  our  generation  are  suffering  from  a loss  of 
belief  and  a failure  of  nerve.  We  see  symptoms  of  this  progressive 

«disease  on  every  hand  and  very  frequently,  I am  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  many  of  us  are  like  the  little  boy  who  is  afraid  to  pass  the 
cemetery  in  the  darkness  of  night,  but  in  order  to  buoy  up  his  falter- 
Ing  spirit,  he  adopts  an  air  of  bravado  and  whistles  gaily  while  his 
heart  beats  furiously.  Many  of  our  generation  proclaim  their  disbelief 
\in  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  but  what  they  are  actually  proclaiming 
is  not  so  much  their  disbelief  in  God  as  their  lack  of  faith  in  them- 
selves.  Living  seems  to  have  become  a very  difficult  and  burdensome 
thing  for  most  of  us.  Life  no  longer  holds  a challenge  nor  is  it  a 
glorious  adventure.  Instead,  it  has  become  a drab  and  dull  monotony. 
One  has  only  to  cast  his  eyes  about  and  see  clearly  written  in  the 
faces  of  the  people  whom  we  meet  every  day  that  we  are  losing  our 
nerve  to  face  the  new  day.  How  many  psychiatrists  have  spent  long 
hours  trying  to  drag  from  the  mouths  of  their  patients  the  truth  be- 
hind  the  current  wave  of  morning  weariness  which  seems  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a concealed  fear  in  the  heart  of  the  patient  to  face  the 
challenges  of  the  day  that  lies  ahead. 

Another  extreme  manifestation  is  to  be  found  in  the  tremendous 
drive  and  passion  on  the  part  of  many  of  us  to  have  what  we  call  a 
"good  time."  It  is  not  a "good  time"  at  all,  but  simply  a furious  \ 

desire  to  get  away  from  ourselves,  to  ignore  the  realities  of  life,  \ 
and  to  close  our  eyes  to  the  truths  that  face  us.  This  wild  passion  1 
for  a "good  time"  is  something  that  should  be  of  great  concern  to  all 
of  us,  for  here  again  we  find  a complete  lack  of  faith  in  ourselves 
to  find  something  worthwhile  in  life  and  a loss  of  nerve  to  face  its 
challenges. 
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Another  indication  of  this  growing  disease  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fetish  which  has  arisen  which  I call  "the  wasting  of  time.  Our  Rabbis 

once  wrote,  "The  day  is  short  and  the  work  is  great,  but  to  read  the 
advertisements  and  listen  to  the  announcements  which  are  current  today, 
one  would  believe  that  we  have  reversed  this  dictum,  and  the  day  is  too 
long  and  we  must  do  everything  to  kill  our  waking  hours.  How  sad  it 
is  to  reflect  on  the  inroads  which  this  very  desire  has  made  in  our 
dally  vocabulary.  We  talk  about  wasting  time  -־־  about  killing  time 
as  though  these  were  not  precious  and  irretrievable  commodities.  Even 
in  one  of  man's  most  pleasant  endeavors  which  in  a sense  has  arisen 
from  the  Biblical  dictum  that  "six  days  shalt  thou  labor,  and  on  the 
seventh  shalt  thou  rest"  we  find  this  fury  and  unreasoning  drive.  Have 
you  ever  witnessed  the  mass  migrations  which  take  place  periodically  jj 
and  which  we  call  mistakenly  vacations?  Vacation  should  be  a period  f 
of  rest,  of  relaxation  and  refreshment  of  body  and  soul,  and  should 
logically  lead  to  an  ever  increasing  desire  to  return  to  our  normal 
lives  and  take  up  once  more  with  renewed  vigor  and  energy  the  chal- 
lenges  which  confront  us.  But,  unfortunately,  this  is  not  so.  Again 
we  drive  ourselves  into  a fury  in  order  to  get  the  most  out  of  our 

vacation.  Actually  we  work  harder  on  our  vacations  to  have  the  so-^.. 

called  "good  time"  than  we  do  to  earn  our  daily  bread.  We  neither  re- 
fresh  nor  revitalize  ourselves,  and  many  of  us  act  as  though  life  were 
one  vacation  after  another,  unfortunately  interrupted  by  periods  of 
our  daily  pursuits.  How  then,  shall  we  face  all  of  these  manifesta- 
tions?  How,  then,  shall  we  regain  that  desire  to  pursue  life  and  its 
challenges  rather  than  to  flee  from  it? 

I believe  that  there  is  but  one  answer.  In  the  solitude  of  the 
night,  ask  yourself  quite  honestly,  "What  do  I believe  in?  What  means 
more  to  me  than  life  itself?"  and  having  found  those  things  in  which 
you  believe,  identify  yourself  with  them  and  work  in  their  behalf,  and 
if  you  are  among  those  who  must  confess  that  you  have  nothing  in  which 
you  believe,  then  search  your  hearts  and  souls  ever  more  deeply  for 
something  that  will  elicit  some  semblance  of  faith.  I do  not  ask  you 
to  lose  your  identity  for  the  sake  of  your  belief,  but  become  very 
much  a part  of  it  so  that  it  will  have  a humbling  effect  upon  you. 
Realize  that  your  work  is  more  important  perhaps  than  you  yourself, 
but  also  realize  that  you  are  needed  to  do  the  work.  Have  you  ever 
observed  that  men  of  great  faith  and  men  who  believe  passionately  in 
an  ideal,  no  matter  how  much  they  give  of  themselves  for  their  chosen 
cause,  never  seem  to  be  exhausted  and  always  radiate  contagious  en- 
thusiasm.  Verily,  they  are  like  the  burning  bush  that  is  always  aflame, 
but  is  never  consumed.  When  you  have  taken  stock  of  those  things  in 
which  you  put  your  faith  and  when  you  will  have  given  yourself  unself- 
ishly  to  the  promotion  of  those  beliefs  and  causes,  then  a wondrous 
thing  will  occur  in  your  life  --  you  will  no  longer  be  afraid  of  the 
first  rays  of  the  new  day,  for  the  day  will  become  a thrilling  challenge 
to  you  rather  than  a dreadful  monotony  --  you  will  no  longer  seek  de- 
vices  by  which  to  kill  and  consume  time,  but  instead  you  will  complain 
that  there  simply  is  not  enough  time  to  do  all  that  you  would.  Your 
apparent  weariness  will  seem  to  vanish  like  mist  before  the  morning 
sun,  for  you  will  no  longer  be  able  to  afford  this  dubious  luxury. 
Something  greater  than  you  will  call  you,  and  you  will  amswer,  I am 
here."  Yes.  the  words  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  can  be  fulfilled  if *we  but 
believe  --  ״They  that  wäit  for  the  Lord  shall  renew  their  strength. 

They  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles.  They  shall  run  and  not  be 
weary.  They  shall  walk  and  not  be  faint. 
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I recall  during  World  War  II  meeting  a young  sailor  who  told  me 
this  simple  story.  It  was  during  one  of  the  invasions  that  he  was 
proceeding  up  the  beach  at  top  speed  under  the  furious  attack  of  the 
enemy.  He  was  carrying  a heavy  pack  and  soon  became  exhausted  beyond 
endurance.  He  stumbled  and  fell,  and  almost  prayed  for  death  as  a 
merciful  release  from  agony.  At  that  precarious  moment,  his  buddy 
running  along  the  beach,  yelled  to  him  and  said,  "Have  you  got  a 
wife?  Have  you  got  a child?"  The  almost  unconscious  sailor  simply 
nodded  his  head.  ״Well  then,"  shouted  his  buddy,  "get  up  and  run  for 
them."  He  did,  and  so  he  was  saved.  His  wife  and  his  child  were  more 
important  to  him  than  his  own  being.  Here  is  a story  of  simple  faith. 
He  ran  and  was  not  weary.  He  walked  and  was  not  faint. 
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SPECIAL  mmoRA mmii  to  all 

ON  OUR  m•  ILIWG  LIST 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  DESIGN  FOR  LIVING  programs  for  March 
did  not  Include  the  usual  10-minute  talk^  there  will  be  no 
mailings  for  that  month  except  upon  special  request»  Another  reason 
is  that  the  mailing  of  the  complete  programs  in  continuity  form, 
which  run  10-15  pages,  is  prohibitively  expBBslve,  and  our  present 
limited  budget  will  not  allow  it#  However,  as  I say,  special 
requests  for  single  programs  will  be  honored  until  our  limited 
supply  is  exhausted* 

Thank  you  for  yovir  understanding  and  cooper attlon#  and  we  much 
regret  having  to  taV:e  this  course  of  action,  as  the  programs  by 
Rabbi  Eugene  Sack  of  Brooklyn(who  was  the  guest  during  March)  were 
extremely  popular  and  very  worthwhile;  it  la  just  a question  of 
limited  clerical  facilities  and  you  can  attribute  that  to  an  ever- 
dwindling  radio  budget  for  the  many  things  we*d  like  to  do, 

*,David  .T,  Wise,  Director 


********************************************************************** 
THE  COST  OF  THIS  MAILING  IS  ESTIMATED  AT  $3.00  PER  YEAR. 

THIS  IS  ONE  OF  THE  MANY  FREE  SERVICES  MADE  POSSIBLE  BY  YOUR 
CONTINUED  VOLUNTARY  SUPPORT  OF  THE  UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW 
CONGREGATIONS,  838  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21,  N.  Y.  WE  SHALL 
BE  HAPPY  TO  RECEIVE  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 


,David  J.  VJlse,  Radio -TV  Director 
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which  ends  May  31,  are: 
NOTE:  Nf,  copies  of  any 
of  these  talks  will  be 
available  after  September, 
1954,  since  we  clean  out 
our  files  at  that  time. 
Please  keep  this  in  mind 
when  re-ordering  talks, 
'!hanks,  .,,DJ\׳J 
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eakers  for  this  season, 
Theodore  Ross 
Abraham  Klausner 
Harold  Saperatein 
Albert  Goldstein 
Samuel  Segal 
Eugene  Sack 
Jacob  Polish 
Louis  Newman 


DESIGN  FOR  LIVING  sp 
October- -Rabbi 
November-Rabb 1 
December-Rabbi 
Janua  ry-  - Rab  b 1 
Februar y-Rabbl 

March Rabbi 

April Rabbi 

May Rabbi 


H-BOMB  OR  HEALING  BALM? 


An  Address  delivered  on  ״DESIGN  FOR  LIVING,"  Station  WNEW , New  York, 
Monday,  April  26,  195^^  8:359100־  p.m. , EDST,  by  Rabbi  Jacob  Polish 
of  the  Hebrew  Tabernacle,  607  West  161  Street,  New  York  City 

****  SPONSORED  BY  THE  UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONGREGATIONS  **** 

During  recent  weeks,  our  newspapers  have  contained  the  awesome  and 
terrifying  accounts  of  the  detonation  of  a series  of  Hydrogen  Bomb  ex- 
plosions  in  the  far  off  Pacific.  It  seems  that  the  magnitude  of  the 
explosion  and  its  potential  destructive  power  exceeds  by  far  even  the 
calculations  of  our  scientists.  The  more  facts  we  obtain  about  this 
instrument  of  destruction,  the  more  terrifying  does  it  become.  The 
contemplation  of  the  total  destruction  of  a city  the  size  of  ours 
staggers  the  imagination  and  causes  the  blood  to  run  cold.  And,  in  the 
midst  of  all  of  this,  we  are  beginning  to  hear  voices  which  were  raised 
at  the  time  when  the  Atomic  Bomb  was  first  released  to  the  effect  that 
this  latest  suicidal  instrument  should  be  outlawed  and  the  formula  of 
its  construction  should  be  destroyed.  While  this  might  be  the  pious 
wish  of  all  of  us,  I believe  that  such  wishes  are  impractical  and  un- 
realistic.  Man's  mind  has  ever  reached  into  the  realm  of  the  unknown 
searching  for  newer  truths,  trying  to  penetrate  the  barrier  which  sepa- 
rates  the  known  and  the  unknown.  This  quest  for  knowledge  is  never 
sated,  and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  with  the  passing  of  time  man's 
mind  will  conceive  of  newer  and  greater  truths  which  will  dwarf  even 
this  latest  of  discoveries. 

This  awesome  period  of  our  history  when  the  Hydrogen  Bomb  hangs 
over  the  head  of  all  of  us  gives  us  much  pause  for  thought,  for  in 
the  midst  of  our  terror  and  consternation,  we,  like  the  psalmist,  lift 
our  eyes  to  the  mountains  whence  cometh  our  help.  Everywhere  men  are 
asking  themselves,  ״How  can  we  escape  the  radiation  of  this  weapon? 

How  can  we  build  ever  deeper  shelters?  How  can  we  evacuate  the  pop^ 
ulatlon  of  an  entire  city  in  time?"  Many  there  are  who  claim  that 
there  is  no  defense  against  this  weapon,  and  that  even  if  such  a de- 
fense  were  devised,  newer  and  more  powerful  ones  would  follow  which 
would  render  the  most  sturdy  bomb  shelter  obsolete.  How,  therefore, 
shall  we  cope  with  this  problem?  How  can  we  build  our  defenses? 

I think  that  this  grave  crisis  in  the  history  of  mankind  places 
a special  burden  and  responsibility  upon  religious  leaders  and  thinkers. 
We  are,  in  a very  real  sense,  reenacting  that  momentous  event  which  took 
place  on  Sinai's  mount  when  amid  the  flashes  of  lightning  and  peals  of 
thunder  was  heard  the  voice  of  G'd  speaking  to  Israel,  saying,  ״Behold, 

I have  placed  before  thee  this  day  life  and  that  which  is  good,  and 
death  and  that  which  is  evil.  Choose  ye  life,  life  that  ye  may  live. 

It  was  only  because  the  people  chose  to  walk  in  the  way  of  G'd  and  to 
be  guided  by  His  Ten  Commandments  that  a semblance  of  civilization  was 
to  be  found  in  the  world.  And  now,  out  of  the  Pacific,  is  heard  the 
thunder  of  the  Atomic  and  the  Hydrogen  Bombs,  and  once  more  through  the 
corridor  of  history  echo  the  words,  ״I  have  set  before  you  life  and 
, that  which  is  good,  and  death  and  that  which  is  evil.  Choose  ye  life 
I that  ye  may  live."  The  only  real  defense  against  these  awesome  weapons 
Lis  in  the  hearts  and  in  the  minds  of  men.  It  is  not  the  bomb  itself 
which  we  fear  as  much  as  the  hatred  which  brln^-^nut  the  loosing  of 
this.  terrl.f yin g power  --  rr0T'3ö~'mücH  bomb  shelX^,^  but  clean  hearts  are 
needed  todays--  and  perhaps  here  in  the  midst  of  this  great  threat,  we 
find  a ray  of  hope.  We  recall  in  our  religious  literature  reading  that 
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before  the  Messiah  comes,  man  would  be  faced  with  the  most  terrible  of 
trials  and  tribulations,  and  only  after  he  had  endured  them,  would  the 
Redeemer  come . 

Today,  we  are  all  faced  with  the  very  real  possibility  of  destruc- 
tion  and  annihilation.  No  part  of  the  world  is  Immune  no  people 
can  purchase  dispensation.  We  have  all  been  Joined  together  by  the 
threat  which  faces  us,  and  in  this  common  brotherhood  of  fear  we  might 
well  be  lead  back  to  the  road  of  sanity  and  decency.  You  and  I recall 
how  during'  World  War  II  we  were  all  Joined  together  not  so  much  be- 
cause  we  loved  one  another  as  because  we  feared  the  enemy,  and  when  we 
worked  together  and  won  our  victory  together,  we  realized  the  blessing 
and  the  power  for  good  of  brotherhood.  We  found  that  we  had  much  in 
common  with  people  whom  formerly  we  hated  and  suspected.  It  is  re- 
grettable  that  when  the  blessing  of  peace  descended  upon  us,  many  of 
us  permitted  the  blessing  of  brotherhood  to  escape  us,  and  we  returned 
to  our  old  intolerant  ways  again.  But  now  we  must  desperately  try  to 
know  one  another  so  well  that  the  possibility  of  our  destroying  one 
another  will  be  virtually  non-exlstant . Let  us  search  our  hearts  and 
our  minds  for  ways  of  promoting  understanding,  for  if  we  don't,  we  face 
a very  dark  future.  All  of  a sudden  what  was  formerly  Important  to  us 
has  become  almost  insignificant.  Divisions  of  social  classes,  of 
creeds,  of  colors  — all  of  these  are  virtually  meaningless,  for  the 
grim  specter  haunts  us  all  alike,  A great  and  consecrated  task  faces 
religious  leaders  — an  important  and  life  giving  work  must  be  done 
by  men  of  good  will,  and  if  we  all  are  firmly  dedicated  to  the  task 
of  choosing  life  that  we  may  live,  then  out  of  the  thunder  which  causes 
our  hearts  to  quake,  will  emerge  a law  of  brotherhood  and  understanding 
which  will  endure  long  after  the  terror  will  have  passed. 


********************************************************************* 
THE  COST  OP  THIS  MAILING  IS  ESTIMATED  AT  FROM  !!^3.00  PER  YEAR. 

THIS  IS  ONE  OP  THE  MANY  FREE  SERVICES  MADE  POSSIBLE  BY  YOUR 
CONTINUED  VOLUNTARY  SUPPORT  OP  THE  UNION  OP  AMERICAN  HEBREW 
CONGREGATIONS,  838  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  21,  N.  Y.  WE  SHALL 
BE  HAPPY  TO  RECEIVE  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 


David  J.  Wise,  Radio-TV  Director 


May  29,  19צ צ 


Dr•  Jonah  B»  7/13© 


In  the  past  long,  long  ago  have  been  forgotten. 

God  bless  you  and  strengthen  you. 

MEMORIES  MD  HOPES 

We  look  forward  to  Decoration  Day.  It  ^ in^the^co^ge’^tnrin°the 

joicing.  We  mourn  our  beloved  dead.  advLcement,  in  the 

self-sacrifice  of  the  field  of  battle,  ^ for  peace.  V/hether  men 

field  of  knowledge  and  in  the  struggle  an  servants  of  humanity.  Memorials  to 

fight  in  battle  or  fight  for  peace,  ^^^^^re  servants  ol  humanx  y 

them  should  be  created  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 

The  struggle  for  hunan , dignity  and  ‘'X״^־'sald®°״?hrw”w  h^n^ver  hS 
1864,  in  an  address  at  ^ American  people  just  now  are  much 

a good  definition  of  the  word  liberty  an  ^ reappraising 

in  need  of  one.”  Decoration  Day  is,  as  !!ved  under  the  protection 

and  re-evaluating  the  American  people.  This  p P miracle  of  liberation  from 

Tf  a political  system  which,  on  Sy  Sd  spiritual.  Just 

fear  and  from  all  the  tragedies  of  ^ highly  protective  form  of 

how  capable  we  are  of  maintaining  an  remember  ovir  beloved  dead, 

social  organization  is  a very  important  question  as  rememoer  o 

Political  liberty  1־  worth  very  little 

Individual  spiritual  freedom.  I’^j^gecurlty,  both  of  property  and  of 

life.  In  older  times  it  robbed  laborer  irue  behind  the  Iron 

robs  the  laborer  to  pamper  the  privileged.  This  is  especially 

curtain. 

Against  this  form  of  oppression,  the  P®°P^®^®''^^^^th''tL*moertalnty 

times.  It  tried  to  do  away  with  ־!®'^ery.  It  tried^to  do^aw 

that  came  from  poverty.  “■!־/Sf^lth  m™°s  frLdom  and  with  man's  dignity.  Its 
it  continually  concerning  itself  ..ith  ^ sense  of  political  responsi- 

high  ideals  have  been  carried  over  into  the  American  sens  p 

bility. 

Again  and  again,  we  are  trying  ^®^^g®^°^^g^^^ef5iition!  Each  generation 
it  Vlas  necessary.  Each  generation  ms  ך..  airieht  for  Magna  Carta  in  121צ 

must  find  new  sources  of  human  freedom.  I ". ״ ךך.?  or  delay  ri״ht  or  justice 

to  say  that  to  no  one  will  we  sell,  to  ״°  thSis  have  to  be 

S^ementerwlth  a most  profound  sense  of  moral  responslbllxty. 

,  י) . ר רr^v׳ ! 0־ + י>ו י י•smember  that  the  success  in 

This  Decoration  Day,  it  would  be  fo  ® forces.  As 

the  past  of  our  American  system  is  they  are  confronted  with  rising 

the  moral  forces  accept  more  and  more  ^^esponsibili  y y ^ ^ 3^  e.y.er  experi- 

physical  forces  such  ץ "f“-, ־'  acumen  1־  out  of 

enced  before.  To  control  these  fore  s y a.״?.״-  Vie  must  find  a means  of  conr- 
the  question.  We  have  created  these  f “®LfSr  inevitably,  we 
trolling  them.  We  must  also  find  a means  of  their  serving  u.^, 

shall  serve  them. 

Of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  ma^y  ^?ea^fst^orS'oap^ 

tity  tor  :0:ttom״g1n?dirS'־to:  to?^  *י'® 

disposal  of  man. 


(please  turn  over) 


May  29,  19צצ 


Dr»  Jcaiah  B*  \71ß0 


We  have  therefore  before  us  a major  duty,  ^ it 

for  us  to  quote  the  phrace  »'that  these  dead  s al  responsibility,  a 

is  for  us  to  remember  that  that  phrase  puts  on  s a g 

responsibility  which  we,  as  whole  world,  the  world  of  our  day  and 

be  glad  to  carxy  into  0^  TXseTtZ  message  of  Decoration 

the  world  of  the  years  to  come.  This  is,  in  a s ns  , 

Day,  the  day  of  memorial. 


UNION  OF  AMERICAN  HEBREW  CONOREOATIONS 
UNITED  JEWISH  LAYMANS  COMMITTEE  INC. 

UNION  HOUSE  OF  LIVING  JUDAISM,  838  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y.,  TEmpleton  8-2223  or  REgent  7-8200 

AMERICAN  BROADCASTING  COMPANY  • Every  Sunday,  10-10:30  A.M..  New  York  Time 

David  J.  Wise,  Radio  Director 

THE  MEANING  OF  CHANUKO 

Rabbi  Harry  Essrig  December  6,  193צ 

Last  night  ive  lit  the  candles  symbolic  of  the  fifth  night  of  Chenuko.  The 
Menorah  seemed  to  cast  a glow  of  enchpntment  over  my  little  daughter  Miriam.  I 
wondered  if  this  age-old  ritual  v/ere  not  already  raising  in  her  mind  the  eternal 
-lueations  concerning  the  nature  of  her  Jevdsh  destiny.  Though  but  a child,  v;as  she 
already,  perceptive  of  the  grandeur  and  glory  as  ’.veil  as  the  tragedy  and  trouble  in— 
volved  in  being  a descendant  of  our  ancient  Jev/ish  folk?  Would  each  succeeding 
Chanuko  festival  shed  more  light  on  the  en3gaa  which  the  Jew  represents  quite  often 
to  others  end  sometimes  to  himself?  As  I watched  ray  daughter  in  the  softness  of  the 
candle  ••lights  these  thoughts  ran  through  my  mind! 

It  is  very  essential  that  my  Miriam  soon  grasp  the  significance  of  this  Feast 
of  Lights.  More  than  any  other  of  our  celebrations,  it  informs  us  of  the  nature  of 
Jewish  uniqueness.  It  reminds  us  of  our  minority  status,  of  the  risks  this  involves 
and  of  the  challenge  that  confronts  our  children  today.  We  have  been  a small  handful 
all  through  history  and  yet  we  have  n^er  been  0ve1>־awed  by  the  mere  size  or  the 
power  of  the  majority  civilizations  that  contained  us.  It  was  always  an  uphill 
battle  to  retain  our  Identity  and  sense  of  integrity.  At  times  we  were  accused  of 
a narrow  spiritual  isolationism  because  we  withdrew  into  a shell  of  ritual  observance 
for  the  sake  of  self-preservation.  At  times  we  were  enticed  to  break  down  our  reli- 
gioua  and  cultural  barriers  only  to  discover  that  in  moments  of  crisis  the  ideals 
of  goodwill  and  brotherhood  usually  fell  by  the  wayside.  Through  the  zigzags  of 
world  history,  we  managed  to  plow  a straight  and  narrow  path  which  would  lead  us  to 
the  fulfillment  of  our  true  selves.  It  was  always  the  few  against  the  many,  the 
weak  against  the  strong,  the  dedicated  minority  clinging  to  those  values  which  would 
justify  our  group  survival. 

It  is  this  understanding  that  my  daughter  will  be  expected  to  acquire.  She  will 
need  to  learn  how  to  live  with  her  status  as  a member  of  our  minority  group.  As  a 
Jewess,  she  will  need  to  invest  her  sense  of  being  different  v/ith  meaning,  with  con- 
tent  and  with  full  recognition  that  she  is  heir  to  a tradition  that  has  attained 
equal  stature  in  the  hierai*chy  of  world  faiths.  I do  not  think  that  she  will  feel 
deprived  because  she  cannot  participate  in  some  of  the  religious  rituals  of  our 
Christian  neighbors  which  have  now  become  American  folkways-  If  she  achieves  an 
adequate  awareness  of  the  richness  of  her  faith,  she  will  not  be  envious  of  the 
spiritual  treasures  of  others.  This  is  my  task  as  a parent.  The  Chanuko  candles 
remind  me  to  develop  love  and  loyalty  to  a type  of  religious  living  that  has  sustain- 
ed  a small  group  from  the  days  of  Abraham  through  the  time  of  the  Maccabees  to  this 
moment  when  I see  the  rays  of  the  Menorah  reflected  in  my  Miriam’s  twinkling 'eyes. 

(please  turn  over) 
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But  I must  do  more  than  merely  help  her  adjust  to  her  Jewish  role.  It  is  not 
enough  for  the  minority  group  to  come  to  terms  with  its  spiritual  destiny.  It  is 
also  essentisl  that  the  majority  group,  especially  in  our  democratic  commonwealth, 
become  aware  of  the  subtle  pressures  which  it  often  exerts,  perhaps  unconsciously, 
on  our  children.  We  have  not  yet  solved  the  oroblem  of  religious  and  cultural 
diversity  in  this  country.  In  fact,  as  a resxilt  of  the  present  anxious  and  tense 
American  mood  which  makes  for  conformity,  we  may  lose  sight  of  the  freedom  of  every 
religious  minority  to  develop  its  own  distinctive  way  of  life.  There  13  a tremen- 
dous  gap  between  the  ethical  standards  that  we  affirm  and  the  observable  realities 
of  our  daily  life.  Prejudice  is  still  transmitted  thro\Agh  the  home,  the  school  and 
the  church.  Discrimination  is  still  rampant  in  the  areas  of  education,  employment, 
housing,  social  and  interpersonal  relationships.  The  dominant  majority  is  confront- 
ed  with  many  serious  tasks  in  rooting  out  vestiges  of  arrogance  and  intolerance. 

The  issues  have  Indeed  become  complicated  in  the  fields  of  religious  group  conflicts, 
religion  in  the  public  school,  and  inter^cultural  relationships.  Yet  in  so  much  of 
the  controversy  the  basic  question  that  must  be  decided  is  still  the  samei  how  much 
respect  and  equality  the  majority  is  willing  to  accord  the  religious  minorities  in 
our  midst.  The  onus  of  responsibility  rests  \1pon  those  who  have  become  tired  of 
being  innocent  bystanders  and  who  refuse  to  look  the  other  way  when  we  fall  short  of 
our  Ideals  as  a democratic  community. 

Now  I am  not  too  sanguine  as  to  the  ease  with  which  mutual  respect  and  tolerance 
can  be  established.  But  then  again  I recall  that  these  Chanuko  lights  spoke  of 
courage  when  times  were  even  more  trying,  when  little  girls  trembled  with  apprehen— 
slon  as  their  fathers  chanted  the  Hebrew  blessings  and  eyes  looked  with  terror  on 
a very  unfriendly  world.  Thank  Qod,  that  we  live  in  a more  hospitable  clime,  where 
we  still  have  a chance  to  believe  in  and  fight  for  the  values  dear  to  us.  Tonight 
the  wienorah  is  being  lit  in  our  home.  But  in  several  weeks  the  Christmas  .traewill 
gleam  from  our  neighbor’s  house  across  the  street.  My  daughter  and  her  friends  find 
the  distance  between  our  homes  less  imposing  now  that  they  are  old  enough  to  cross 
the  street.  Perhaps  some  day  Miriam  and  her  friends  will  be  mature  enough  to  cross 
the  barriers  of  religious  difference  with  equal  ease  and  lack  of  self-consciousness 
and  mutual  trust  in  each  other.  May  that  day  soon  arrive,  0 heavenly  Father,  for  • 
the  sake  of  all  the  Miriams  and  their  Christian  friendsl 
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In  recent  years  a nevr  disease  has  been  discovered  that  affects  many  oeople  v/ho 
live  in  oxir  cities.  Its  symptoms  are  anxiety»  tension»  hurry  and  panic  all  rolled 
into  one.  It  is  v/ritten  on  the  face  of  the  man  impatiently  waiting  for  8 red  light 
to  turn  green  in  Philadelphia.  It  is  seen  on  the  face  of  the  man  rushing  up  the 
steps  to  catch  the  "L**  in  Chicago,  It  is  visible  on  the  face  of  the  man  pushing 
his  way  to  a seat  on  the  streetcar  in  San  Francisco. 

This  new  disease  is  what  sent  a very  worried  and  jittery  man  to  a doctor  to 
find  out  what  was  the  matter.  This  man  had  been  busy  with  1001  things»  nervous 
under  the  pressure  and  anxiety  of  these  tense  days»  and  he  said»  ”Doctor»  I'm  all 
run  do’TO.”  The  doctor  gave  him  a thorough  examination  and  finally  replied»  ”No» 
my  good  man»  the  trouble  with  you  is  not  that  you  are  all  run  down  but  that  you  are 
all  wound  up I” 

Many  of  us  are  like  that  man.  /Ve  don't  know  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  life. 

»/e  are  searching  for  a sense  of  worth  and  significance  in  our  daily  routine.  We 
haven't  found  the  key  to  living. 

* * * * * * 

To  get  the  most  out  of  life  these  days»  we  need  to  achieve  a calm  center.  Did 
I you  ever  see  a cyclone?  Every  cyclone  has  a calm  center.  That's  where  the  cyclone 
1 derives  its  power. 

The  same  is  true  of  you  and  me.  Our  times  are  a whlrl7;lnd  of  fear  and  envy,  a 
cyclone  of  pressure  and  tension.  Yet  out  of  relaxation  comes  energy.  Learning  to 
live  v/ithout  tension  isn't  easy»  but  striving  to  find  a calm  center  in  life  is 
essential* 

V/e  have  to  learn  to  live  one  day  at  a time.  Did  you  ever  watch  an  hourglass? 
Thpusands  of  grains  of  sand  are  in  the  top.  They  all  pass  slowly  and  evenly  through 
the  narrow  neck  in  the  middle»  one  grain  of  sand  at  a time. 

Our  lives  are  like  that  hourglass.  At  the  start  of  the  week  we  have  dozens  of 
tasks  to  be  done.  We  wonder  how  we  will  ever  get  through  all  of  them.  But  then  we 
should  stop  and  think  of  the  hour  glassi  one  grain  of  send  at  a time»  one  task  at  a 
time»  one  day  at  a time.  For  if  today  is  well  lived,  it  will  become  a yesterday  of 
hflppiness,  and  what  is  more,  you  won't  need  to  fear  tomorrow;  when  tomorrow  becomes 
today,  you  will  knov;  how  to  meet  it  with  courage  and  hope.  You  will  live  it  as  one 
day  at  a time  and  do  only  one  task  at  a time, 
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I was  looking  at  a new  package  of  dry  cereal  tne  other  day.... very  cleverly 
designed  to  appeal  to  children,  with  attractive  pictures,  cartoons,  coloring  and 
I lettering.  Then  a thoiight  ran  through  my  mind,  "/hat  if  the  cereal  itself  weren  t 
I any  good?  Then  all  the  clever  packaging  and  advertising,  promotion  and  salesmanship 
1 would  be  of  no  availl  After  all,  you  can't  palm  off  a poor  product  with  a fancy 
I labell  Without  quality  in  the  product  itself,  the  outside  packaging  would  be 
meaningless. 

Some  people  are  just  that  way.  Tinsel  and  cellophane,  bluffing  and  pretending  , 
blowing  one's  horn  and  maintaining  a big  front  to  keep  up  with  the  next  fellow,  are 
just  the  packagings  of  life.  What  really  counts  is  insldei  the  quality  of  accomplish— 
ment,  the  Integrity  of  soul,  the  nobility  of  character,  the  sincerity  of  personality. 

Two— thousand  years  ago  the  Talmud  of  the  Jewish  people  counselledj  "Look  not  at 
the  outside  packaging  but  at  what  it  contains.  And  the  ancient  rabbis  told  a wise 
story.  The  daughter  •of  a great  king  once  took  her  father's  rare  wines  which  he  kept 
stored  In  simple  earthen  jugs  and  had  gold  vessels  designed  as  wine  decanters.  Some 
time  later  when  her  father  held  a court  banquet,  the  king  raised  his  wine  glass  in  a 
toast  to  his  lips  and  10  , the  wine'  had  turned  sour.  He  summoned  his  daughter  for  an 
explanation.  She  told  him  what  she  had  done  in  all  innocence.  She  thought  that  rare, 
choice  wines  of  the  royal  household  ought  to  be  kept  in  appropriate  gold  decanters. 

But  she  didn't  know  that  wine  is  better  kept  in  earthen  jugs  than  metal.  Only  then 
did  she  learn  the  key  to  living  that  it  Isn't  the  outside  packaging  that  counts  but 
what  is  kept  inside, 

* * * * •«•  * 


Have  you  heard  ..the  phrase  "standard  of  living?"  Of  course  you  have.  Everyone 
is  worrying  about  maintaining  his  standard  of  living  in  the  face  of  spiraling  costs 
and  economic  inflation. 


I heard  some  interesting  figxires  on  comparative  standards  of  living  the  other 
day.  The  average  American  has  a *11,400  standard  of  living.  The  average  Chinese  '323. 
The  average  man  in  India  •^40«  Great  Britain, 600^' ־.  The  Soviet  Union,  $300.  The 
American  standard  of  living  is  high, ,.  nearly  2^  times  as  high  as  the  British  with 
their  austerities, 6 צ  times  as  high  as  the  Chinese.  But  long  ago  Confucius  said, 
־"It's  not  square  acres  which  make  a country  great,  but  square  men." 

We  may  have  to  lower  our  standards  of  living  to  see  us  through  the  crisis  ahead. 
We  may  have  to  accept  greater  austerities,  fewer  luxuries,  simpler  pleasures.  But 
we  will  never  make  democracy  work  and  thus  lick  Communism  if  v;e  lower  our  standard 
of  think  ing. 

•א• * ■א ■ 


Some  people  you  knov/  have  the  habit  of  blaming  everything  upon  bad  luck.  If 
they  don't  get  that  promotion,  if  they  don't  make  a sale,  if  8 deal  falls  through, 
if  the  dinner  burns,  well,  it  was  bad  luck.  They  complain  that  others  are  more 
fortunate  and  get  the  breaks.  They  think  personal  failure  is  due  not  to  mistake  but 
to  mischance. 

Well,  I grant  you  a little  bit  of  luck  goes  a long  way,  but  the  person  who  does- 
n't  expect  ill  fortune  as  one  of  the  foul  balls  in  the  game  of  life  is  living  in  a 
fairyland. 

It  was  ex-Chancellor  Hutchins  of  the  University  of  Chicago  who  once  said  he  was 
unsure  whether  the  B.A.  degree  stood  for  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Builder  of  Alibis. 

Yes,  that's  what  many  people  ere  looking  for  — > alibis.  They  search  for  every 
kind  of  alibi  when  luck  goes  wrong  until  they  discover  their  primary  problem  - them— 
selves. 


■ 
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I doubt  If  there  is  a more  important  practical  question  facing  our  nation  and  the 
free  world  than  the  question  v'hioh  serves  this  morning  as  my  title.  We  have  become 
preoccupied — and  rightly  so — in  recent  years  by  the  struggle  against  communism . But 
in  that  struggle  we  have  too  largely  forgotten  to  ask  the  moat  basic  question  of  all! 
what  makes  communists?  Until  we  understand  the  sickness,  both  of  society  and  the 
individual,  which  Impels  other'i'rlse  sane  and  intelligent  adults  in  the  direction  of 
communism,  our  determination  to  defeat  that  sinister  movement  is  doomed  to  at  least 
partial  failure. 

There  are,  of  course,  obvious  and  demonstrable  causes  of  communism  in  our  world. 

One  of  these  is  the  failure  of  non-communist  society  to  provide  for  moat  people  a 
decent  and  proper  measure  of  economic  security.  I learned  just  the  other  day,  for 
example,  that  the  annual  per  capita  income  in  the  colony  of  Kenya  is  for  the  whole 
population  ;40  and  for  the  native  African  part  of  it  525  to  530.  In  the  light  of 
such  poverty  it  shouldn*t  be  too  hard  to  understand  either  the  present  troubles  of 
the  British  in  Kenya  or  the  deep  Inroads  made  by  Communism  in  the  fringe  areas  of 
vVestern  civilization. 

Dr.  Frank  C.  Laubach,  distinguished  educator  and  missionary,  must  have  had  soitething 
like  this  in  mind  when  he  told  the  Salvation  Army  Association  a few  v?eeks  ago  that  if 
Prime  Minister  Nehru’s  government  failed  to  solve  the  problem  of  hunger,  it  would 
without  doubt  fall  and  India  would  go  communist.  But  I v7׳ant  to  deal  here  with  fact— 
ors  that  are  less  obvious  than  the  relationship  between  Communism  and  hunger,  primär- 
lly  with  two  such  factors,  the  one  psychological,  the  other  spiritual. 

One  answer  to  the  question  ”What  makes  communists"  is  a harsh  and  unreasonable 
authority  imposed  without  compassion  or  mercy  on  a sensitive,  frustrated  child.  The 
insights  of  modern  psychology  have  helped  us  understand  that  the  scars  of  unhappy 
childhood  heal  slowly,  if  at  all.  Thus  the  child  who  is  subdued  in  every  direction 
by  the  heavy  hand  of  arbitrary  discipline  is  faced  with  several  choices.  He  may, 
after  struggling  a while,  give  up  and  conform—which  18,  incidentally,  far  from  a 
happy  or  healthy  solution.  Or  he  may  rebel  in  the  local  and  temporary  sense  of  re— 
sisting  the  efforts  and  attentions  of  his  parents  but  reverting  to  something  like 
normal  behavior  after  he  .has  outgrown  their  Jurisdiction,  Or  — and  here  we  come  to 
our  present  concern  with  communism  — he  may  habituate  himself  into  a pattern  of  re— 
bellion  by  projecting  his  intense  hatred  of  parental  authority  into  a permanent  re- 
Jection  of  all  authority. 

In  that  case,  unknown  even  to  his  own  conscious  self,  everything  that  he  inwardly 
identifies  with  the  excessively  harsh  discipline  of  mother  and/or  father  becomes  an 
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object  of  resentment  and  rebellion.  If,  In  psychological  terms,  the  policeman  Is  a 
substitute  for  father,  our  frustrated  child  becomes  a criminal.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  society  or  government  equals  father,  he  18  apt  to  be  a communist. 

But  there  la  an  Interesting  paradox  here,  a strange  and  fascinating  ambivalence. 

The  unhappy  child  at  one  and  the  same  time  resents  his  parent  and  needs  his  parent. 

At  any  given  moment  he  may  weuit  desperately  to  strike  mother  yet  need  pathetically 
the  tender  affection  end  assurance  of  mother.  He’s  caught  from  the  beginning  In  one 
of  life’s  harshest  psychological  traps. 

vVhen  such  a child  grows  to  adulthood  the  trap  becomes  more  aggravating  not  less.  He 
feels  a strong  codipulsion  to  rebel  against  the  authority  of  society,  yet  at  the  same 
time  an  urgent  and  pressing  need  for  the  security  of  society.  If  he  were  wildly  to 
strike  out  against  society  as  an  Individual,  he  would  satisfy  one  of  his  psychologl- 
cal  needs,  to  be  sure,  but  only  at  the  expense  of  frustrating  still  further  the  other. 
Which  means  to  say,  by  directly  discharging  his  hostility  as  an  Individual  he  would 
be  destroying  the  crutch  of  security  he  obtains  by  belonging  to  a group. 

What  to  do  in  such  a case?  The  answer  Is  really  both  simple  and  obvious.  You  strike 
out  against  the  authority  of  society  not  as  an  Individual  but  as  part  of  a closely 
knit,  strongly  disciplined  group.  You  rebel  against  the  whole  of  society  while  at 
the  same  time  preserving  for  yourself  the  secxirlty  of  belonging  to  and  sharing  In  a 
part  of  society.  Society  at  large  becomes  the  parent  you  hate  ן the  comm\1nlst  party  is 
the  parent  you  need.  Psychologically  the  solution  is  perfect.  30  perfect,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  that  more  communism  than  most  of  us  would  suspect  can  be  traced  to 
the*  conflict,  growing  from  childhood  vinhapplness  between  hatred  of  harsh  authority 
and  a desperate  need  for  some  kind  of  authority. 

But  there  is  another  factor  In  the  making  of  communists  which  deserves  at  least  an 
equal  proportion  of  our  time  this  morning.  I refer  to  the  spiritual  vacuum  so 
characteriatlc  of  our  age,  to  the  nearly  total  loss  of  anchorage  which  has  made  of 
modern  man  spiritually  a child,  frightened  and  lost  in  the  wilderness.  I am  satis-־ 
fled  for  myself  that  of  all  the  immense  sti^Dldities  committed  by  men  in  our  genera- 
tion,  the  worst  by  far  was  to  suppose.  In  their  arrogance,  that  they  could  dispense 
with  faith.  Man  can  live  without  faith  only  as  far  as  a vine  can  grow  upward  without 
support,  Man  can  live  without  faith  only  as  safely  as  a ship  can  sail  the  seas  with- 
out  a compass.  For  faith  18  what  gives  weak  humanity  its  strength  and  lost  human 
beings  their  direction.  Faith  is  what  relates  man  — י otherwise  weak,  puny,  feeble, 
utterly  insignificant  — faith  is  what  relates  him  to  the  universe  in  which  he  lives 
and  to  the  abiding  purpose  behind  that  universe. 

There  never  yet  has  been  a society  or  a generation  which  relinquished  its  faith  in 
God  without  substituting  faith  in  something  less  than  God,  The  real  question  isn’t 
shall  man  believe  but  rather  in  what  will  man  believe.  Will  he  have  faith  in  - which 
means  to  say  will  he  relate  himself  to  the  whole  purpose  of  life  or  only  to  a tiny 
mis— shapen  fragment  of  that  purpose?  Will  he  look  into  a mirror  which  reflects  all 
of  life,  himself  in  proper  relationship  and  perspective,  or  will  he  rely  instead  on 
a broken  little  piece  of  glass  that  shows  only  himself,  and  even  that  twisted  and 
distorted  beyond  all  accuracy? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  that  man,  by  his  very  nature,  must  have  faith  in  some- 
thlngj  must,  whether  he  wishes  to  or  not,  see  himself  as  part  of  a larger,  more 
meaningful  whole  or  he  ceases  to  be  man»  Deprive  him  of  God  and  he  builds  himself  a 
Golden  Calf, 

Perhaps  it’s  more  than  coincidence  that  among  those  who  have  understood  this  best 
and  expressed  it  with  greatest  eloquence  are  two  pre— communist  Russians.  Nicholas 
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Berdyaev,  the  theologian,  once  said!  *”Man  la  so  made  that  he  lives  by  faith  in 
or  else  by  faith  in  idols.  When  he  looses  his  faith  in  Qod,  he  falls  into  idolatry. 
To  which  the  words  of  Dostoevski  come  almost  as  if  by  echo!  It  is  impossible  to 
be  a man  and  not  to  bow  to  something.  Such  a man  could  not  bear  the  hurden  of  his 
own  existence.  If  he  rejects  Ctod,  then  he  will  bow  down  to  an  idol  fashioned  of 
wood,  or  of  gold,  or  of  thought.” 

Communism,  dear  friends,  is  precisely  such  an  idol  of  thought.  Men  ®re  moved  to 
worship  it,  among  other  reasons,  when  they  have  lost  a more  worthwhile  faith  in  Qod. 
Nature  abhors  a vacuum  spiritually  quite  as  much  as  it  does  physically.  So,  among 
the  many  other  causes  of  communism  is  the  psychological  discomfort  of  unhappy  child- 
hood  and  the  spiritual  poverty  of  men  without  faith. 

I want  to  close  with  a little  Hebrew  story  that  I remember  from  my  own  school  days. 
It’s  the  story  of  a boy  who  was  never  able  to  find  the  things  he  needed  when  he 
awakened  in  the  morning.  One  night  he  hit  upon  an  ingenious  means  of  remembering. 
Before  going  to  bed  he  wrote  himself  a note  which  saldi  ”My  suit  is  on  the  chair! 
my  hat  is  in  the  closet!  books  are  on  the  desk,  shoes  under  the  chair,  and  I am  in 
bed.”  Next  morning  he  arose  and  began  to  collect  hie  possessions.  He  found  every- 
thing  up  to  the  final  item  on  his  list.  When  he  went  to  look  for  himself  in  bed, 
alas,  he  wan’t  there 1 

Silly  little  story,  isn’t  it?  let  perhaps  not  so  silly  after  all.  Perhaps  in  a 
deeper  sense  than  the  author  himself  intended,  his  lost  little  boy  is  a symbol  of 
modern  man.  He  knows  where  to  find  everything  but  himself.  He  has  all  his  material 
possessions  in  order.  But  the  real  meaning  of  life,  the  inner  essence  of  life,  the 
ultimate  stuff  of  life  is  gone.  To  understand  communism  and  to  fight  it  only  in 
terms  of  politics  and  economics  is  to  be  foolish.  Man  can’t  defeat  communism  until 
he  finds  himself.  Communism  is  a false  faith  in  man-made  idols.  The  only  way  to 
defeat  it  is  with  real  faith  in  the  living  God. 


Amen 


*Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  Farrar,  Strauss  & Toung,  publishers  of  ”The 
American  Jew”,  by  Ludwig  Lewisohn,  quoting  ”De  L’ Esprit  Bourgeois”,  by  Nicholas 
Berdyaev. 

**Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  Reconstructionlst  Magazine. 
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I BELIEVE  IN  MIRACLES 

Rabbi  Roland  B.  Qittelsohn  January  11,  193צ 

In  one  respect  the  title  of  my  sermon  today  is  misleading.  Whether  or  not  we 
believe  in  miracles  is  very  largely  a matter  of  definition.  Most  people  admittedly 
use  the  word  miracle  to  mean  8 sudden  and  inexplicable  suspension  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  so  that  an  event  which  common  sense  and  rational  experience  have  indicated 
to  be  Impossible  happens  nevertheless.  It  is  only  fair  to  state  at  the  outset  that 
in  this  sense  of  the  word  I do  not  believe  in  miracles,  because  I do  not  believe 
that  God  can  suspend  the  orderly  processes  of  nature  which  He  himself  established. 

The  further  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if  I thought  for  a moment  God  could 
suspend  the  rules  of  nature,  I question  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  be- 
lieve  in  God  at  all.  The  evidence  which,  as  much  as  any  other,  compels  me  to  the 
conviction  that  God  exists  is  precisely  the  fact  that  this  is  so  unexceptionably  a 
universe  in  which  things  happen  sensibly  and  reasonably.  A universe  of  inexorable 
law,  of  cause  and  inevitable  effect,  is  a universe  which  becomes  Intelligible  only 
in  terms  of  a Force  or  Power  or  Mind  responslbld  for  such  order.  A universe,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  coincidence  and  accident,  one  in  which  events  transpire  haphazard— 
ly,  one  time  one  way  and  another  time  — given  the  same  set  of  circiMstances  — an 
altogether  different  vwy.  . . . such  a universe  not  only  needs  no  God  to  explain  it, 
but  indeed,  by  its  very  accidental  nature,  precludes  even  the  possibility  of  God. 

When,  therefore,  I read  the  miracle  stories  reoorted  in  the  Bible,  I read  them 
not  as  literal  accounts  of  fact,  but  as  parables,  through  which  a writer  or  group 
of  writers  meant  to  teach  us  a great  moral  truth  that  could  be  impressed  upon  us 
far  more  vividly  and  permanently  by  means  of  a story  than  in  any  other  way.  Much 
more  important,  for  example,  than  the  question  whether  Noah  ever  lived  or  whether 
the  flood  which  is  alleged  to  have  occurred  in  his  time  ectually  happened  exactly 
as  reported  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  is  the  moral  truth  that  story  teaches  that  any 
generation  which  is  corrupt  beyond  the  point  of  living  by  God's  moral  laws  will  in 
the  end  reap  catastrophe  and  ruin.  You  ceji  dispute  whether  the  flood  lasted  forty 
days  or  four  days  or  four  hundred  days.  You  cannot  dispute  — unless  you  choose 
wllfially  to  deny  the  whole  meaning  of  history  — that  whether  by  fire  or  by  flood 
or  by  war  or,  God  forbid,  by  total  atomic  extinction,  men  must  live  by  the  Ten 
Commandments  or  they  will  not  live  at  alll 

So,  I do  not  believe  in  miracles  as  arbitrary  supensions  of  nature's  order, 
end  I do  not  accept  every  story  in  the  ^ible  as  literal  truth.  What  right  do  I have, 
then,  to  give  this  sermon  the  title  I BELIEVE  IN  MIRACLES?  In  what  kind  of  miracles 
do  I believe?  Well,  in  the  first  place,  I believe  in  miracles  understood  and  de- 
fined  as  phenomena  which  are  far  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  human  mind  to  grasp  or 
fully  to  comprehend.  I believe,  to  be  specific,  that  it  is  a greater  miracle  for 
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nature  to  operate  as  it  does,  without  capricious  interruptions  of  its  orderly  pro- 
cedures,  than  it  would  be  if  such  interrruptions  actually  occurred.  To  me  it  s a 
miracle  that  planets  and  suns  and  stars  and  gallaxies  beyond  our  costing  can  move 
about  through  space  at  Incredible  speeds  without  catastropic  collisions.  To  me  it  s 
a miracle  to  look  through  my  window  in  April,  seeing  the  crocuses  and  daffodils  be- 
ginning  to  push  life  up  through  the  dead  earth  of  winter  by  no  effort  or  cleverness 
of  mine  or  of  any  other  human  being. 

To  me  it»s  a miracle  beyond  all  others  that  on  this  planet  of  inert  matter 
there  came  a moment  aeons  ago  when  suddenly  life  appeared;  and  that,  once  here,  that 
life  developed  from  unconscious  to  conscious  forms  and  finally,  with  humanity,  to 
God-conscious  forms.  That  evolution  could  ascend  its  painful  and  ponderous  way 
through  millenia  of  time  from  the  first  protozoa  to  Arturo  Toscanini  and  Albert 

Schweitzer  and  Martin  Buber  do  you  know  any  miracle  believed  by  ancient  men 

more  wonderful  than  that?  My  colleague  and  friend,  Rabbi  Robert  Qordis,  has  express- 
ed  my  own  thoughts  on  this  matter  axactlyi  *”The  modem  religious  spirit,  he  writes, 
”finds  God  revealed  far  more  impressively  in  the  majestic  harmony  and  order  of  the 
universe  than  in  the  miracles  which  earlier  generations  delighted  to  chronicle. 

Then  there  is  another  kind  of  miracle  in  which  I do  believe.  I believe  be- 
cause  I have  seen  it  and  lived  with  it  myself  — that  man  can,  by  the  stubborn 
strength  of  his  own  spirit,  very  often  rise  up  above  the  laws  of  nature,  \m1ch 
means  to  say,  man  can  face  that  which,  by  all  the  ordinary  rules  of  logic  and  ex- 
perlence,  seems  to  be  impossible,  yet  succeed  in  it.  Man  can  stand  up  to  odds  which 
are  apparently  insurmountable,  yet  prevail  triumphantly  against  them.  The  words  I 
am  about  to  read  to  you  on  this  subject  wotdd  be  important  words  in  any  ®־״־ent.  What 
makes  them  more  than  just  important  is  that  they  were  written  by  a man  who  himself , 
in  more  ways  than  one,  actually  performed  such  miracles,—  the  late  and  sainted  Rabbi 
Milton  Steinberg,  olov  hasholom.  List  to  himi  ■x*”What  we  are  dealing  with.  ...is 
a conquest  by  the  will  of  circumstances  which  objectively  regarded  are  insuperable; 
it  is  the  achievement  by  spirit  of  what  by  every  law  of  logic  and  common  sense  seems 
impossible.  But  when  the  immovable  is  moved,  when  the  insuperable  is  conquered, 
when  the  Impossible  is  achieved,  what  else  is  that  but  a miracle?  So  far.  Rabbi 
Steinberg. 

What,  indeed,  is  it  but  a miracle  when  a man  like  Harry  Hopkins  is  told  cate- 
gorically  by  his  doctors  in  1939  that  he  has  four  more  weeks  to  live  and  then  ?6נ>- 
versely  proceeds  to  live  six  years,  during  which  he  serves  his  President  and  his 
government  as  a chief  architect  of  our  victory  in  the  second  world  war?  Do  you 
know  a more  appropriate  word  for  this  kind  of  thing  than  miracle?  Not  because  Harry 
Hopkins  changed  the  laws  of  nature,  but  because  in  a sense  he  defied  them!  ^ecause, 
by  his  own  strength  and  spirit,  aided  by  that  greater  Strength  and  Spirit  which  most 
of  us  call  God,  and  consistent  with  the  laws  of  nature,  he  refused  to  quit I 

Or  what  else  but  a miracle  could  you  properly  call  the  story  of  Michelanplo? 
His  mother  died  when  he  was  six.  He  grew  up  under  the  cominstion  of  a selfish, 
rasping,  complaining  father  and  with  brothers  who  hated  him  and  took  advantage  of 
him  at  every  turn.  He  did  so  poorly  at  school  that  he  was  repeatedly  beaten.  A 
passionate  lover  of  beauty,  early  in  life  he  suffered  a facial  disfigurement  which 
made  him  repulsive  in  his  own  eyes.  Through  the  course  of  four  long  years  he  lay 
on  his  back  under  the  ceiling  of  the  Slstlne  Chapel  — on  a scaffold  from  which  at 
least  once  he  fell,  nearly  killing  himself  — often  forgetting  to  eat  or  to  sleep, 
painting  ten  thousand  feet  of  frescoe  with  the  most  eccentric  angeles  and  curvesy . 
finally  producing  what  is  perhaps  the  single  most  magnificent  and  Insplr^g  plec 
of  religious  art  in  the  whole  history  of  man’s  culture.  Is  that  not  a miracle  far 
greater  than  those  in  which  modern  men  do  not  believe? 
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So,  dear  friends,  I do  believe  in  miracles.  With  all  my  heart  and  soul  and 
might  I believe  that  the  order  and  beauty  of  nature  and  the  sublime  courage  of  the 
human  spirit  are  indeed  miracles  defying  description.  I believe  in  miracles  as 
Walt  Whitman  did. 

•♦HHt-tiWhy,  who  makes  much  of  a miracle? 

As  to  me  I know  of  nothing  else  but  miracles, 

Whether  I walk  the  streets  of  Manhattan, 

Or  dart  my  sight  over  the  roofs  of  houses  toward  the  sky. 

Or  wade  with  naked  feet  along  the  beach  Just  in  the  edge 
of  the  water. 

Or  stand  under  the  trees  in  the  woods  ..... 

Or  watch  honey-bees  busy  around  the  hive  of  a summer  forenoon, 

Or  animals  feeding  in  the  fields. 

Or  birds,  or  the  wonderfulness  of  Insects  in  the  air. 

Or  the  wonderfulness  of  the  sundown,  or  of  stars  shining 
so  quiet  and  bright, 

Or  the  exquisite  delicate  thin  curve  of  the  new  moon  in 
spring } 

These  with  the  rest,  one  aid  all,  are  to  me  miracles  .... 

To  me  every  hour  of  the  light  and  dark  is  a miracle. 

Every  cubic  inch  of  space  is  a miracle  .... 

What  stranger  miracles  are  there?'' 


*Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  Harper  & Bros. , publishers  of  Dr,  Louis 
Finkelstein' s book  "The  Jews",  Volume  2,  an  article  by  Dr.  Robert  Qordls. 

**Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  Harcourt  Brace  & Co. , publishers  of  "A 
Believing  Jew",  by  Dr.  Milton  Steinberg, 

***Reprinted  by  special  permission  of  Doubleday  & Co,,  Inc.,  publishers  of 
"Leaves  of  Crass" , by  Walt  Whitman. 
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WHO  NEEDS  RELIGION? 

Rabbi  Roland  B.  Qittelsohn  January  4,  1953 

I suppose  that  many  among  my  listeners  today  are  convinced  in  advance  that  the 
question  which  serves  as  the  title  of  this  sermon  is  a foolish  one.  When  a Rabbi 
asks  "who  needs  religion?"  you  expect  the  answer  to  be  as  automatically  affirmative 
as  when  an  insurance  agent  inquires  "who  needs  life  insurance?' 

Contrary  to  your  expectations,  however,  and  strange  as  it  may  at 

some  of  you,  my  basic  premise  today  is  that  some  people  are  better  off  without  reli- 

gion.  Ivbre  and  more  am  I convinced  that  only  a person  who  has  achieved  a certain 
level  of  insight  and  maturity  needs  religion,  in  the  sense  that  only  such  a person 
can  vinderstand  and  accept  true  religion  as  distinct  from  wishful  thinking  or  super- 
stition.  My  primary  puroose  these  next  few  minutes  will  be  to  inqiiire  with  you  into 

\ the  chief  characteristics  of  such  a person,  by  way  of  discovering  just  who  need 

religion. 

The  first  attribute  of  the  person  who  needs  religion  is  that  he  has  learned  to 
^distinguish  between  the  en^s  and  the  means  0f  life.  Translated  at  once  into  more 
' spe^fic  language,  this  means' he  recognizes  material  end  financial  substance  to  be  in 
the  categoiy  of  means  rather  than  of  ends.  Here  we  come  upon  one  of  our  greatest 
sources  of  confusion  in  understanding  human  behavior.  Some  of  you  will  doubtless  re— 
call  reading,  three  years  ago,  of  a fire  which  raged  tragically  through  the  mental 
ward  of  a hospital  in  Davenport,  lov/a.  Thirty  helpless  patients  lost  their  lives. 
Among  the  victims  was  a woman  who  was  in  the  process  of  being  rescued  when  he  insist- 
ed  on  running  back  for  a pair  of  shoes  and  was  burned  to  death.  V?e  laugh  don  t 
we?  — albeit  with  a grimm  kind  of  humor,  when  we  read  about  8 pathetic  incident  like 
that.  But  we  fail  all  too  often  to  see  in  it  a grotesque  caricature  of  our  clviliza־־ 
tion  and  ourselves.  A great  many  of  us  too  have  lost  the  moat  meaningful  part  of 
our  lives  by  running  back  for  our  shoes.  Which  means  to  say,  wo  have  drained  the 
fullest  value  from  our  existence  by  confusing  material  means  with  spiritual  ends,  we 
׳seem  to  have' forgotten  that  in  the  fullest  and  finest  analysis  the  only  real  purpose 
of  having  shoes  is  to  '׳valk  humbly  with  our  God. 

Let  me  put  the  matter  further  in  terms  of  a simple,  and  I hope  understandable 
comparison.  To  the  house— painter  a ladder  is  the  indispensable  means  of  performing 
his  task.  A painter  who  failed  to  provide  himself  vrith  a good  ladder  and  then  to 
take  proper  care  of  it  would  be  foolish  indeed.  But,  by  the  same  token,  the  painter 
who  forgot  to  paint,  who  spent  his  whole  time  just  running  up  and  down  the  ladder  to 
see  how  fast  he  could  go,  woul.d  not  only  be  personally  ridiculous,  he  would  be  miss— 
ing  the  whole  point  of  what  ladders  are  for  and  what  life  is  about. 
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Do  I make  myself  olear?  Money  and  the  things  money  buys  are  the  ladders,  so  to 
speak,  which  make  it  possible  for  mature  human  beings  to  do  important  work  in  this 
world.  No  one  but  an  other-worldly  ascetic  (and  I make  no  claim  to  asceticism  what- 
soever)  would  for  8 moment  scorn  or  condemn  money  as  such.  But  when  a man  makes 
money  the  ultimate  goal  of  his  existence,  failing  to  use  it  for  the  enhancement  and 
enrichment  of  life  in  more  fundamental  respects,  then  truily  he  is  chasing  up  and  down 
the  ladder,  getting  nowhere. 

The  second  quality  of  the  person  who  needs  religion  is  that  he  requires  in  his 
^Ife  a sense  of  over-all  direction  and  purpose.  He  isn’t  willing  to  live  haphazard- 
ly,  capriciously  from  day  to  uncertain  day,  a creature  of  outer  circumstance  and  of 
pressures  entirely  external  to  himself.  He  has  to  have  a plan  for  his  life.  He 
must  feel  that  he  is  part  of  something  bigger  and  more  final  then  himself.  Again 
let  me  apeak  in  terms  of  comparison.  Sometimes  we  hear  a person  aayi 1י י  don’t  know 
where  I’m  going  on  this  vacation,  I just  want  to  get  into  the  car  and  let  it  take 
me  where  it  will,”  Now  of  course  we  recognize  this  to  be  intentional  exaggeration. 

The  car  by  itself  won’t  take  him  anywhere.  Whether  his  motivations  be  conscious  or 
unconscious,  he  it  is  who  must  turn  the  wheel  one  way  or  the  other  to  choose  his 
direction  from  the  beginning. 

Many  of  us,  however,  lack  even  that  much  conscious  choice  when  it  comes  to  our 
lives  at  large.  We  don’t  even  try  to  plan  direction  or  destination.  We  awaken  each 
morning  to  go  through  a series  of  almost  automatic  motions  of  animal  existence,  to 
care  for  our  purely  physical  comforts  and  needs,  lacking  even  the  slightest  notion 
of  where  we  want  to  go  or  what  we  want  to  achieve  in  life, 

You  may  have  heard  of  the  man  who  was  shopping  for  a compass.  The  clerk  behind 
the  counter  askedi  ”Do  you  want  8 compass  with  which  to  draw  circles,  or  a compass 
with  which  to  go  places?”  The  person  who  is  Tvilling  to  spend  his  life  just  drawing 
circles  doesn’t  need  religion.  It  la  only  the  man  or  woman  who  wants  to  go  places 
. v/ho  needs  the  compass  of  true  faith. 

One  day  two  summers  ago  I climbed  with  my  children  to  the  summit  of  Mt.  Monad- 
neck  in  southern  New  Hampshire,  The  entire  top  third  of  the  mountain  is  barren  rock» 
— tier  after  tier  of  stone,  each  barely  distinguishable  from  the  other,  with  no 
vegetation  of  consequence  and  no  dlscernable  pathv/ay  to  follow  other  than  an  occasion— 
al  white  arrow  painted  by  the  hand  of  man.  There  was  only  one  way  of  reaching  the 
topi  (a)  to  know  exactly  where  you  wanted  to  go;  and  (b)  to  look  upward  after  each 
few  steps  to  see  if  you  were  approaching  closer  to  your  destination.  Otherwise,  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  would  have  been  to  clamber  over  the  rocks  aimlessly  al ו 
day  without  coming  ten  yards  nearer  the  top. 

Now  I suppose  that  only  a Rabbi  would  think  of  philosophy  or  theology  while 
climbing  a mountain  in  August  with  his  children.  But  it  occurred  to  me  that  day  that 
life  itself  is  very  much  like  climbing  the  stony  top  third  of  Mt.  Monadnock.  Unless 
you  know  in  advance  pretty  clearly  where  you  want  to  go,  what  you  seek  to  achieve, 
the  whole  thing  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  a series  of  meaningless  motions.  If  you 
are  willing  to  live  out  your  existence  on  earth  like  a man  waiting  for  a prison 
sentence  to  expire,  Just  counting  days,  with  no  ultimate  plan  and  no  way  of  measuring 
your  progress,  then  friend,  believe  me,  you  don’t  need  religion.  But  if  you  feel 
’’dthin  yourself  a divine  discontent,  a restless  rebellion  against  being  a bubble 
tossed  helplessly  on  the  surface  of  life’s  sea,  then  most  certainly  you  do  need 
religion. 

Third  and  finally,  you  need  religion  if  in  addition  to  the  preceding  you  are 
looking  for  a sense  of  commitment  in  your  life.  People  very  often  confuse  philosophy 
and  ethics  on  the  one  hand  with  religion  on  the  other.  I I’emember  the  definition  of 
philosophy  given  by  my  very. first  college  instructor  in  the  subject,  who  said  that 
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"philosophy  ia  a rational  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  existence."  These  words  may 
suffice  to  define  philosophy  but  they  barely  begin  to  describe  the  meaning  of  reli- 
glon.  Religion  la  not  only  a rational  Inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  existence,  not 
only  a set  of  hypotheses  attempting  to  answer  that  inquiry,  but  — most  important 
ell  ~ religion  is  a commitment  of  ourselves  to  live  in  accordance  with  such 
J^otheses.  The  same  thing  ia  true  of  the  difference  between  ethics  and  religion, 
ethics  is  a theoretical  knowledge  of  what  is  right  or  wrong  in  human  behavior.  Re— 
ligion  is  a deep  personal  commitment  to  live  by  such  knowledge,  to  choose  the  right 
while  rejecting  the  wrong. 

The  story  has  been  told  of  an  old  woman  who  became  so  excited  when  the  Nazis 
reached  her  village  during  World  War  II  that  she  rushed  out  into  the  street  furious- 
ly  waving  a broom  handle.  A young  man  stopped  her,  sayingj  "Grandma,  you  can*t 

that."  "Maybe  not,"  she  unhesitatingly  replied, 
But  I can  show  which  side  I>m  onl"  The  person  who  ia  willing  to  remain  neutral 
in  life  s greatest  battles  doesn’t  need  religion.  It  13  the  person  who  wants  to 

know  for  himself,  end  wants  other  always  to  know  which  side  he’s  on  who  need  reli- 
gion. 

There  is  another  way,  a leas  academic  way  of  saying  the  same  thing  in  the  form 
of  a tr\1e  story  with  which  I ^\׳ould  close.  Some  time  back  a national  radio  network 
received  substantially  the  following  letter  from  an  old  sheep-herder  in  the  hills  of 
Idaho!  ’ I enjoy  your  programs  every  week,  and  I want  to  ask  a favor  of  you.  It  la 
rather  lonely  up  here  in  the  hills,  and  I haven’t  much  to  amuse  me  except  my  radio. 

I used  to  play  my  old  violin , but  now  it  is  badly  out  of  tune.  I wonder  if  you 
would  be  kind  enough  to  pause  on  your  11  o’clock  program  Thtirsday  morning  to  strike 
’A’  so  that  I might  tune  my  violin  and  enjoy  its  music  again."  On  the  stipulated 
program  the  announcer  repeated  the  sheep-herder’s  request  to  a nationwide  audience 
and  A was  sounded  for  millions  of  listeners  so  that  one  lonely  men  might  tune  his 
violin  and  proceed  to  play  it  again. 

Who  needs  religion?  The  person  who  understands  that  man  is  not  alone.  That 
inherent  in  this  universe  is  an  Ineffable  Creative  Power  from  which  we  derive  our 
own  more  finite  power.  That  from  God  alone  can  we  get  the  right  pitch  with  which 
to  play  life’s  melody  in  time. 

Amen. 
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I want  to  speak  this  morning  on  the  subject,  UNDERSTANDING  OURSELVES.  I do  so 
on  the  basic  premise  that  all  of  us  are  interested  in  ethical  Improvement,  end  that 
only  a person  who  understands  himself  can  even  begin  ethically  to  fulfill  himself. 
From  both  the  psychological  and  the  religious  points  of  view  there  are  at  least 
three  essentials  for  the  kind  of  self-understanding  I have  in  mind. 

The  first  prerequisite  is  to  recognize  and  accept  the  fact  that  as  human  beings 
we  are  in  the  altogether  unique  position  of  living  in  tvro  worlds  simultaneously.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  alone  of  all  earth’s  creatures  we  spring  from  an 
animal  heritage,  yet  yearn  toward  a divine  destiny.  Physically  w׳e  are  animals,  as 
deflating  as  that  fact  may  unfortunately  appear  to  some  of  us.  The  structure  and 
mechanism  of  oxir  bodies  and  the  functioning  of  our  major  organs  are  so  much  like 
those  of  the  animal  world  that  much  of  our  most  valuable  medical  research  is  done  on 
animals  rather  than  on  human  beings. 

But  to  say  Just  that  human  beings  are  animals  is  to  state  something  less  than 
half  the  truth  and  thus  to  understand  far  less  than  half  of  ourselves.  For  we’re 
the  only  form  of  animal  life  to  ascend  far  enough  up  the  long,  patient,  painful 
scale  of  evolution  to  be  living  and  developing  not  only  physically  but  spiritually 
as  well.  The  hearts  and  intestines  and  kidneys  and  glands  of  dogs  and  of  htaman 
beings  operate  with  astounding  similarity.  But  the  brain  of  a human  being  is  in  an 
altogether  different  category  from  that  of  a dog!  and  only  a human  being  can  be  said 
to  possess  a soul»  Only  we  of  all  mortal  creatures  can  consciously  create  beauty. 
Only  we  have  a conscience.  You  can  train  a dog  to  do  certain  things  and  not  to  do 
others  purely  on  the  basis  of  associating  some  actions  with  pleasure  and  others  with 
pain.  But  you  can  try  forever  to  teach  a dog  the  moral  difference  between  right  and 
wrong  and  your  efforts  are  doomed  to  failure. 

This  is  because  the  dog  is  an  animal  . , • period,  A human  being  is  an  animal. 
. . plus.  To  overlook  that  difference  is  as  fatal  to  self-understanding  as  it  might 
be  in  botany  to  forget  that  even  though  a flower  grows  from  a seed,  and  despite  the 
fact  that  the  full  potential  of  the  flower  is  in  the  seed,  the  flower  transcends 
and  surpasses  the  seed  immeasurably.  So  men,  to  understand  himself  and  thereby 
improve  himself,  must  never  fall  to  recognize  that  physically  he  is  an  animal  like 
unto  other  animals,  but  spiritually  he  is  or  can  be  an  altogether  nev;  and  higher 
form  of  life  on  earth.  To  understand  ourselves,  then,  as  8 basis  for  elevating  and 
Improving  ourselves,  the  first  essential  is  to  see  ourselves  sim\iltaneously  as  the 
sons  of  dust  and  the  children  of  heaven. 
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The  second  essential  is  to  realize  that  precisely  because  of  our  dual  nature, 
-life  was  meant  for  us  from  the  beginning  to  be  a struggle.  I have  an  idea  that  the 
most  common  and  most  dangerous  of  all  misconceptions  about  human  life  is  the  foolish 
notion  that  it  either  can  or  ought  to  be  lived  free  of  ell  tension  and  struggle. 

May  I humbly  submit  to  you  what  I hope  will  not  seem  the  too-shocking  thought  that 
there  would  be  something  terribly,  terribly  wrong  Tilth  any  human  life  entirely  devoid 
of  struggle 1 Animals,  to  be  sure,  don’t  have  to  bear  the  anguish  and  anxieties  we 
do  because  they’re  animals  from  beginning  to  end,  living  their  full  lives  adequately 
and  properly  on  the  level  of  physical  existence.  Angels  also  — if  there  are  such  - 
would  live  without  struggle  because  they  presumably  would  partake  only  of  spiritual 
life.  But  man,  precisely  because  he  ^ man,  exactly  because  he  must  forever  reach 
out  of  the  physical  into  the  spiritual,  delicately  balancing  the  tv/o  legitimate  areas 
of  human  life  without  forgetting  either, — man  must  struggle  because  he  was  created 
and  meant  to  struggle. 

Our  Jewish  tradition  tells  us  that  when  the  angels  heard  of  God’s  intention  to 
give  the  Torah  to  Israel  through  Moses,  •they  protested  that  the  Torah  was  too  good 
for  mortal  human  beings  end  should  be  given  instead  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  heaven- 
ly  spheres.  But  God  refused  their  protest,  saying  ן ”Angels  do  not  need  the  Torah, 
l&or  they  have  no  earthly  passions  to  beguile  them.  Men  need  the  Torah  because  they 
have  such  passions,  which  the  Torah  is  meant  to  regulate  and  control.”  So  it  is, 
dear  friends,  that  men  were  meant  to  struggle  throughout  their  lives  on  earth  because 
they  alone  are  half  animal  and  half  divine.  We  can  no  more  live  adequate  lives  as 
human  beings  without  tension  and  struggle  than  a musician  can  evoke  great  music  from 
his  violin  unless  there  be  tension  in  the  strings  over  which  he  draws  his  bow. 


Which  brings  us  now  to  the  final  and  moat  crucial  question  in  the  search  to 
linderstand  ourselves.  If  we  are  Indeed  the  highest  form  of  animal  life,  yet  at  the 
same  time  also  pale  reflections  of  divinity,  and  if  because  of  this  restless  dicho- 
tomy  w6  are  destined  to  nevei'-ending-tenslon,  hov/  can  we  insure  that  our  struggles 
in  life  are  of  the  right  kind, — that  they  are  pxirposefully  directed  toward  spirit- 
zal  growth  rather  than  a mere  waste  of  ph5’־sical  and  psychic  energy?  One  way  is  to 
\/ tackle  the  problems  of  life  instead  of  trying  to  escape  or  avoid  them.  In  the 
course  of  an  average  month  I see  a good  many  people  in  my  congregation  who  haven’t 
begun  yet  to  understand  themselves  and  who  are  therefore  basically  unhappy.  My  ex- 
perlence  has  been  that  nine  out  of  ten  such  people  expend  considerably  more  energy 
trying  to  avoid  the  problems  of  life  than  would  be  reasonably  required  to  face  and 
to  solve  them. 


I’m  reminded  here  of  the  first  time  the  United  States  Army  Air  Corps  ordered 
a plane  to  fly  directly  into  the  heart  of  a hurricane.  Before  this,  pilots  had  ex- 
ercised  that  discretion  which  is  said  to  be  the  better  part  of  valor  by  flying  away 
from  and  around  hurricanes  rather  than  into  them.  It  was  felt,  however,  that  im- 
portant  scientific  data  might  be  obtained  if  a plane  could  penetrate  into  the  center 
of  an  active  hurricane.  Later  the  fliers  who  conducted  that  experiment  for  the  first 
time  told  how  nervous  and  apprehensive  they  had  been.  Much  to  their  surprise  and 
relief,  though,  when  they  reached  their  destination  they  found  there  not  the  high 
wind  and  rain  they  had  expected,  but  perfect  quiet  and  calm.  Later  one  of  the  fliers 
sTommarized  not  only  his  own  experience  but  also  a pretty  adequate  philosophy  of  life 
י when  he  said  he  would  never  again  be  afraid  of  a hiirricane  if  only  he  could  get  to 
,the  center  of  it. 

L-׳־ 

So  it  is  with  understanding  ourselves  and  using  our e thlcal  energies  to  their 
utmost.  Most  problems  of  life  — even  the  most  important  and  worrisome  ones  — are 
apt  to  be  far  less  aggravating  and  ennervatlng  from  close-up  than  from  afar.  The 
v.dae  man,  therefore,  understanding  that  his  life  is  supoosed  to  be  a constant  and 
continuing  struggle  between  the  physical  and  spiritual  parts  of  himself,  proceeds  to 
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tackle  the  Individual  problems  and  worries  which  constitute  that  struggle  rather 
than  foolishly  and  vainly  seeking  to  escape  them. 

Here,  then,  is  the  key  to  that  understanding  of  self  which  alone  can  lead  to 
Improvement  of  self.  We  must  realize  our  unique  capacity  to  live  simultaneously 
on  both  physical  and  spiritual  dimensions.  We  must  accept  the  struggle  inherent 
in  that  capacity.  And  we  must  face  the  specific  problems  Involved  with  courage. 

Do  you  remember  the  Bible  story  of  Jacob  wrestling  with  the  angel?  So  much 
of  whet  I have  tried  to  say  here  this  morning  is  expressed  poetically  in  that  story. 
Jacob  was  spending  his  last  night  before  reunion  with  his  brother  Esau  alone  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  when  an  angel  came  and  wrestled  with  him  through  the  night. 
When  the  morning  dawned,  even  though  Jacob  had  been  severely  wovinded  on  his  thigh 
the  angel  had  not  been  able  to  vanquish  him.  The  angel  turned  to  go,  but  Jacob 
held  him,  saying?  "I  will  not  let  thee  go,  except  thou  bless  me.״  And  the  angel 
said  unto  him!  ״What  is  thy  name?"  And  he  said!  ״Jacob."  And  the  angel  said! 

name  shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob,  but  Israel,  for  thou  hast  striven  with 
OfOd  and  with  men  and  hast  prevailed." 

You  see,  Jacob  understood  himself.  He  knew  that  as  a mortal  animal  of  earth 
there  was  yet  enough  God  within  him  so  that  for  him  life  was  meant  to  be  a struggle 
w h the  ®״gels.  He  knew  that  only  by  facing  that  str\1ggle  courageously,  by  fight- 
P ''Within  himself  but  against  the  outer  forces  which  crevented  the  ethical 

iSael  himself,  could  he  prevail.  And  only  by  orevaillng  could  he  become 

•ריז  learn  that  only  by  understanding  ourselves  and, 

in  the  noblest,  highest  sense,  fulfilling  ourselves,  can  we  become  men. 
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It  is  a pleasure  to  meet  with  the  Message  of  Israel  radio  audience  again  this 
year.  I have  chosen  one  theme  -י  a very  practical  one  - which  I hope  to  elucidate 
from  different  aspects  for  the  next  four  weeks.  I hope  that  these  simple  talks  will 
make  you  feel  that  there  is  a vast  distinction  between  making  a living  and  making  a 
life.  I have  grouped  a number  of  thoughts  under  the  general  title  "Where  Do  You  Live?" 

I 

Where  do  you  live?  Do  you  live  in  a house , or  do  you  live  in  a home?  There  is 
all  the  difference  in  the  world,  A house  is  made  up  of  wood  and  brick  and  stone  and 
glass.  A home  is  made  up  of  understanding,  a place  where  confidence  is  real,  where 
faith  has  no  limits,  where  the  best  is  elicited  one  from  the  other.  In  the  words  of 
the  popular  song  "Where  never  is  heard  a discouraging  word".  A house  may  be  a prison, 
but  a home  is  a place  where  dreams  come  true,  where  people  live  together  not  because 
of  the  accident  of  birth,  but  because  of  inner  appreciation  and  worth.  A home  is  a 
place  v/here  dogmatism  and  domination  find  no  room,  where  silences  are  eloquent,  where 
every  mood  meets  an  uplifting  response,  where  individualism  is  not  invaded,  where 
personality  is  not  violated,  where  motivations  are  not  contaminated.  Owing  to  ad- 
vances  in  psychology  we  know  a lot  these  days  about  frustrations  and  what  they  do  to 
the  life,  character  and  personality  of  Individuals.  A house  may  be  full  of  frustra- 
tions,  a home  is  full  of  elicitation.  It  seeks  and  finds  and  brings  to  life  the 
best,  the  highest  and  the  noblest  of  which  we  are  capable.  Domination,  frustration 
and  dogmatism  make  a house  a prison.  Understanding  and  love  make  of  it  a paradise. 

In  the  words  of  the  poet*  "Stone  walls  do  not  a prison  make 

Nor  iron  bars  a cage, 

A spotless  sould  and  pure 
Calls  these  a hermitage." 

A big  house  may  be  a small  home  - or  none  at  all.  A small  house  may  be  a big  home. 

A warm  house  may  be  a cold  home,  A cold  house  may  be  a warm  home.  What  makes  a 
home?  Not  Chinese  bric-a-brac,  or  oriental  rugs,  or  gobelin  tapestries,  or  Persian 
hangings,  or  English  prints,  or  Czechoslavakian  china,  or  French  etchings.  Not 
material  things,  but  love,  understanding,  service,  devotion,  sacrificial  livingj 
dedication,  sanctification  and  consecration.  All  of  which  means  that  a house  is 
physical,  a home  is  spiritual. 

II 

Where  do  you  live?  Do  you  live  in  a world  of  cynicism  or  in  one  of  creative 
expectancy?  The  crowning  vice  of  our  generation  is  cynicism.  It  sneers  at  rectitude 
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and  conduct  guided  by  moral  principles•  It  is  based  on  disbelief  in  sincerity  and 
unselfishness.  Oynlcism  claims  that  all  actions  are  motivated  by  self-interest  or 
self-indulgence,  it  discounts  the  beautiful  side  of  human  nature  - self-sacrifice, 
duty  and  idealism.  It  sinks  to  the  depth  proclaiming  "Every  man  has  his  price". 

Good  people,  according  to  cynicism  simply  have  a higher  price  at  which  they  are 
willing  to  sell  out  their  virtue.  When  they  hear  of  idealism  in  action  they  sar- 
castlcally  ask  "What י s he  getting  out  of  it?”,  not  believing  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  soul— satisfaction.  VJhen  they  read  about  self-sacrifice  they  ask  ironically 
11  "What’s  his  racket?”  Cynicism  as  the  Qr^k  original  "kunlkos",  whlch_me^an3._."cur” , 

1\  really  implied  - is  a^Darker  at Tespectiabllitles,  a howler  at  idealities,  a snorter 
at  the  sacred,  a sneerer  of  sacrifice.  It  evaluates  human  nature  at  its  worst. 

Then  the  vicious  circle  does  its  vitiating  work}  by  expecting  little,  the  cynic  gets 
less  from  others  and  from  himself}  by  getting  less  it  "proves"  to  him,  how  little 
one  should  expect.  Cynicism  never  champions  an  unpopular  cause.  It  sneers  habitual- 
ly  , willfully,  wantonly,  willfully,  temperamentally י The  worst  enemy  of  high  re- 
solve  is  a low  estimate  of  others  and  one’s  self.  There  is  no  creative  expectancy 
only  destructive  despair.  Creative  expectancy  means  just  what  it  says»  an  expect- 
ancy  that  creates.  It  means  believing  so  firmly,  so  deeply,  so  fervently  in  the 
other,  that  one  could  not  possibly  disappoint  such  faith}  then  pausing  for  just  a 
moment  and  asking  oneself  "how  dare  I expect  so  much  from  the  other  without  being 
all  that  myself".  So  contrary  to  what  is  knov.׳n  as  "vicious  circle"  in  economics, 
which  is  a spiral,  but  downward.  You  have  heard  of  the  "beneficent  circle"  of 
psychology  - also  a spiral  - but  a spiral  upward.  The  best  friend  is  not  the  person 
who  says  to  you  "Nobody  else  will  tell  you  of  your  faults,  so  I shall"}  he  is  no 
1 friend.  A friend  is  one  who  sees  you  not  only  as  you  are,  but  as  you  might  be,  as 
1 you  can  be,  and  with  a little  faith  and  encouragement  will  be.  A friend  is  one  who 
! knows  all  about  you  and  likes  you  anyway.  The  best  parent,  is  not  the  one  who 
catches  Johnny  and  Susie  doing  what  they  shouldn’t  be  doing,  but  the  one  who  believes 
in  them  constantly  and  without  the  slightest  reservation  or  qualification.  The 
best  teacher  is  not  the  detective  who  catches  Johnny  when  he  failed  to  do  his  arith— 
me tic  at  home,  but  the  one  who  has  confidence  in  his  ability  and  Integrity.  When 
faith  won’t,  nothing  else  will. 

Cyncism  is  f utilitarianism  and  hence  defeatism.  Cynicism  never  tapped  depth 
hitherto  unplumbed,  it  never  scaled  heights  hitherto  unexplored,  never  envisaged 
horizons  hitherto  unseen,  never  dreamed  dreams  and  saw  visions  of  a brave  new  world 
in  the  making.  Cynicism  never  snatched  victory  from  the  jaws  of  defeat,  it  never 
produced  martyrs  willing  to  live  for  a cause  — if  need  be  to  die  for  it.  Cynicism 
never  believed  that  one  on  the  side  of  right  is  an  ethical  majority.  Cynicism  is  a 
cfimetery  of  creative  faith*  — — 


III 

• 

Where  Do  You  Live?  In  a big  world  or  in  a little  world?  I have  no  reference 
to  geography.  There  are  Töme15^־ÖCr million  known  planets.  The  one  on  which  you  and 
I happen  to  live  is  not  the  most  important  one.  It  is  some  8,000  mi^es  in  diameter 
and  some  25,000  miles  around,  \7hile  travelling  abroad  I have  met  people  who  have 
gone  around  the  world  and  the  only  things  they  could  discuss  Intelligently  were  the 
best  restaurants  in  the  cities  they  visited  and  where  certain  kinds  of  food  were 
H available.  Their  world  was  little  bigger  than  their  stomachs.  The  art,  the  history, 
the  literature,  the  contributions,  the  philosophy,  the  inventions,  the  discoveries 
made  by  the  various  peoples  in  whose  countries  they  temporarily  sojourned  had  passed 
over  them.  They  v/ent  to  hotels  where  they  met  other  Americans  and  they  discussed 
food.  Others  are  Interested  in  style,  in  gossip,  in  scandals,  in  cosmetics,  in 
cocktail  parties,  in  roulette,  in  manicinre,  pedicure  - and  sinecure.  The  abolition 
of  poverty,  the  decimation  of  disease,  the  healing  of  hate,  the  education  of  the 
masses,  the  expose  of  malicious  propaganda,  the  contributions  of  science,  the  quest 
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for  the  truth,  the  fighting  of  prejudices,  the  concern  for  the  blind,  the  housing 
for  humans,  medication  and  hospitalization  for  the  massess  — these  never  entered 
their  minds.  They  lived  - nay  they  existed  - in  a little,  tiny,  puny  worldl  Many 
people  have  begun  to  write  a day-by-day  or  month-by-month  diary.  The  vast  majority 
of  them  give  it  up.  The  reason  is  simple.  After  a few  months  they  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  pettiness  and  the  smallness  of  their  world,  though  they  may 
have  travelled  thousands  of  miles. 

Spinoza»  the  lense-grinder  of  Ambterdam,  will  serve  as  an  example.  He  was 
poor,  he  was  sick,  he  suffered  from  tuberculosis,  he  almost  starved  to  death.  He 
lived  in  a little  attic  that  was  little  more  than  a keyhole  to  the  outer  world.  He 
never  was  out  of  Amsterdam  and  seldom  covered  more  than  four  blocks  as  the  clock 
struck  four  in  the  afternoon.  People  set  their  clocks  by  his  walks.  During  his 
spare  ho\1rs  when  he  was  not  breathing  in  the  dust  of  lenses  which  brought  on  his 
tuberculosis,  he  wrote  a philosophy  that  has  enriched  the  whole  world.  His  philos- 
ophy  included  everything  and  excluded  nothing.  So  much  what  he  stood  for  is  epito- 
mlzed  in  the  phrase  ”sub  specie  aeternltatls”  - he  wrote  in  Latin  - ”seeing  things 
from  the  aspect  of  eternity  - how  race  hatred,  national  animosities,  class  dlstinc- 
tions,  personal  prejudices,  foul  discrimination  and  social  snobberies  would  all 
disappear  if  we  saw  things  from  the  aspect  of  eternity.” 

Another  of  his  great  phrases  ”amor  intelectualis  Dei”  - ”the  intelligent  love 
of  Ood”  as  a supreme  goal  of  man  should  take  an  ho\1r  to  explain.  But  here  in  a 
little  attic  without  a v/indow  was  a man  v.׳ho  lived  in  a world  far  bigger  than  some 
of  those  who  have  traversed  it.  The  world  is  as  big  as  a mind  that  \mderstands  and 
gropes.  The  world  is  as  big  as  the  soul  that  aspires  and  yearns.  The  world  is  as 
big  as  the  heart  that  feels  and  cares. 

Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  wrote  a poem  called  ”Renascence”.  In  it  she  says 
that  the  world  stands  out  on  either  side,  but  no  wider  than  the  heart  is  wide;  she 
says,  above  the  world  is  stretched  the  sky  no  higher  than  the  soul  is  high.  She 
concludes  that  the  soul  can  split  the  sky  in  two  and  let  the  face  of  God  shine 
through.  Poetry?  Nay,  spiritual  penetration. 
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Last  Friday  evening,  Jews  throughout  the  world  commenced  the  observance  of 
Hanukkah,  a minor  holiday  so-called,  but  one  that  has  major  significance.  It  is  al- 
so  known  as  the  Festival  of  Lights,  because  it  is  celebrated  with  the  lighting  of 
one  candle  the  first  evening,  two  the  second,  and  so  on  until  eight  tapers  have  been 
kindled  and  the  festival  is  concluded. 

The  word  Hanukkah  means  Dedication,  the  reference  being  to  the  r^dedication  of 
the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  in  165  before  the  Common  Era  at  the  close  of  the  Maccabean 
conflict.  This  notable  event  is  described  in  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  in  ibe 
Aoocryphai  ”The  Sanctuary  of  Ood  was  dedicated  anew  with  songs  and  music,  and  the 
people  praised  the  Qod  of  Heaven  Who  had  given  them  great  victory,  and  they  celebrate 
ed  the  Dedication  of  the  Altar  for  eight  days,  and  there  was  great  rejoicing  among 
the  people,״ 

During  the  three  years  that  the  Temple  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Syrians  who  had 
desecrated  and  profaned  it,  the  people  felt  as  though  they  had  been  exiled  from 
their  God.  But  now  that  their  beloved  Sanctuary  had  been  wrested  from  the  enemy  by 
the  heroic  Maccabees*  now  that  it  had  been  cleansed  of  the  pagan  corruption  and 
been  re-dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God,  they  rejoiced  and  uttered  prayers  of  praise 
and  thanksgiving.  They  felt  that  they  were  again  restored  to  their  Deity. 

In  considering  this  important  event  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people  and,  I 
may  add,  of  the  v;orld,  the  query  naturally  arises*  Where  is  God?  Does  He  i^ve  a 
dwelling-place?  Is  His  Presence  manifest  only  in  a sanctuary  dedicated  to  His  wor- 
ship?  Is  it  necessary  for  people,  desiring  to  have  communion  with  Him,  to  repair  to 

His  House  of  Worship? 

We  know  that  primitive  peoples  believed  that  their  gods  actually  inhabited  the 
sacred  edifices  which  were  constructed  in  their  honor.  This  was  true  of  papns  who 
placed  their  gods  of  wood  and  stone  in  shrines  and  pantheons  where  the  adoring 
throngs  might  come  to  worship  them.  The  Bible  records  that  even  Jacob  was  greatly 
astonished  when,  many  miles  away  from  his  father's  altar,  he  dreamed  of  the  ladder 
that  reached  from  earth  to  heaven,  with  angels  ascending  and  descending  upon  J-t. 

The  realization  suddenly  dawned  upon  him  that  God  is  eve^yי.vhere,  Surely  the  Lord 
is  in  this  place״,  he  proclaimed,  ״and  I knew  it  not.״ 

In  a later  age,  Moses,  while  he  knew  that  the  Sanctuary  would  be  referred  to  as 
God's  House  and  God's  Dwelling׳^Place  - as  Houses  of  Worslilp  are  designated  even  to 
this  day  - the  expression  was  to  be  interpreted  in  a poetic  sense  and  not  to  be 
understood -literally.  Therefore,  speaking  in  the  Name  of  Ood,  Moses  proclaimed! 
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”Let  them  build  Ijffi  a sanctuary,  that  I may  dwell  among  them»”  The  Sanctiaary  was  to 
be  erected  to  the  glory  of  God  - not  that  God  might  dwell  it,  but  among  them  -י 
that  is,  among  the  people  and  ^ the  hearts  of  the  oeople. 

Still  later.  King  Solomon,  in  his  prayer  of  dedication,  stressed  the  selfeame 
teaching  of  God’s  Presence  eversr/ihere  when  he  declared!  ”But  will  God  in  very  truth 
dwell  on  the  earth?  Behold,  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  Theej 
how  much  less  this  House  which  I have  buildedl”  In  truth,  this  was  to  be  God’s  Holy 
House,  but  His  Dwelling-Place  was  not  ^ it  but  in  all  His  creation  and  partlciilarly 
in  the  hearts  of  men. 

Where  is  God? 

A noted  infidel  once  met  a simple  farmer  on  a Sunday  morning.  ”Where  are  you 
going?”  asked  the  infidel,  ”To  church,  sir”,  he  replied.  "And  what  are  you  going  to 
do  in  church?”  ”1  shall  worship  God.”  ”Is  God  a great  or  a little  God?”  ”He  is 
both,  sir.”  ”Hov;  can  He  be  both?”  asked  the  infidel.  And  the  farmer  replied!  ”He 
is  so  great,  sir,  that  the  heaven  of  heavens  cannot  contain  Him  and  so  small  that  He 
can  dwell  in  my  heart.” 

Here  is  an  answer,  both  logical  and  enlightening,  to  our  query!  Where  is  God? 

He  inhabits  no  house,  though  it  be  called  a House  of  God  - but  the  entire  universe  is 
His  Dwelling-Place  as  is  also  the  heart  of  everyone  who  calls  upon  Him  in  truth. 

What  a transformation  the  lives  of  all  of  us  would  vindergo  if  in  those  moments 
of  disappointment,  sorrow,  suffering,  and  frustration,  we  could  only  feel  that  God  is 
near  and  within  us I What,  after  all,  is  the  distance  between  God  and  glorious  truth. 
”Whither  shall  I go  from  Thy  Spirit?”  asks  the  Psalmist,  ”Or  whither  shall  I flee 
from  Thy  Presence?  If  I ascend  unto  heaven.  Thou  art  there!  if  I make  my  bed  in  the 
nether-world.  Thou  art  there.  If  I take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  dwell  in  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  sea,  even  there  shall  Thy  hand  lead  me  and  Thy  right  hand  shall 
hold  me.  If  I say,  surely  the  darkness  shall  cover  me,  even  the  night  shall  be  light 
unto  Thee.  But  the  night  shineth  as  the  day!  the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both 
alike  to  Thee.”  And  the  prophet  Jeremiah  exclaims!  ”Am  I a God  at  hand,  salth  the 
Lord,  and  not  a God  afar  off?  Gan  any  hide  himself  in  secret  places  and  I shall  not 
see  Him?  saith  the  Lord.  Do  not  I fill  heaven  and  earth?  saith  the  Lord.” 

But  if  God  be  everywhere  and  His  Dwelling-Place  is  also  the  human  heart,  why 
build  Sanctuaries  in  His  honor?  Why,  if  God  already  dwelt  among  them  were  our  ancient 
/ ancestors  commanded  to  build  Him  a Sanctuary?  Why  have^ Churches  and  Synagogues  and 
Mosques? , since  we  can  pray  to  Him  eny\״here.  The  answer  is  that  although  God  is  in- 
"deed”everyז^יhefe,  we  ar§  not  äwäYe  oT  RIs  Pre'sehce  everywhere^  In  the“  Sane tüäiy' "Wtrere 
^ live  our  precious  memories,  where  o\!r  sacred’ liist dry  is  retold  and  re-born,  where  our 
conscience  is  re-created,  there  God  seems  near  to  us. 

There  is  value,  to  be  sure,  in  private  prayer  whereby  God’s  nearness  becomes 
manifest  to  us  as  individuals.  There  is  even  greater  value  in  public  Worship,  when 
as  a Congregation  we  sense  God’s  Presence  in  our  hearts.  Therefore  we  fifLfill  the 
Commandment  of  old!  ”Let  them  build  Me  a Sanctuary  that  I may  d\vell  in  their  midst.” 
Yes,  let  them  gather  in  the  Sanctuary  for  regular  devotions  that  they  may  ever  be 
conscious  of  My  Presence  in  their  hearts. 

Ofttimes  people  have  said  to  me!  ”1  believe  in  God,  but  He  seems  so  far  away. 

I come  to  the  House  of  God  and  even  there  I am  unaware  of  His  nearness.”  Then  there 
always  comes  to  mind  the  observation  of  Isaiah!  ”Thus  sayeth  the  High  and  -Lofty  One 
Who  inhabiteth  eternity.  I dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place  yet  with  him  also  that 
is  of  a contrite  and  hximble  spirit.” 

God  dwells  not  in  a house,  but  in  the  human  heart  - and  if  man  is  to  be  con- 
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scious  of  His  Presence,  his  spirit  must  be  contrite  and  humble. 


If  in  our  hearts  there  is  anger  or  hatred  or  cynicism  or  hostility  or  selfish״ 
ness  or  arrogance  or  vindictiveness  or  prejudice  toward  our  fellow-human  beings, 
then  there  can  be  no  room  in  them  for  Qod.  Only  the  heart  that  is  free  of  venom 
and  filled  with  love  13  a fit  and  proper  dwelling-place  for  Qod. 

Where  is  Qod?  We  sense  His  Presence  v/herever  justice  is  p\u?aued,  kindness  is 
practiced,  generosity  is  exercised,  and  love  is  honestly  applied  in  every  human 
relationship.  If  ours  is  an  unhappy  age,  isn’t  it  because  selfishness,  cruelty  and 
Inordinate  pride  as  well  as  a cheapening  of  htiman  life  and  a contempt  for  spiritual 
values  have  driven  Qod  out  of  men’s  hearts? 

The  challenge  of  our  times  is  to  rebuild  the  Sanctuary  of  our  sovds  in  such  a 
manner  that  Qod  may  dv;ell  in  our  midst.  This  the  Maccabees  of  old  sought  to  ac- 
complish  when  they  re— dedicated  the  Temple  to  the  glory  and  the  worship  of  the  Liv- 
Ing  God,  It  was  to  be  not  a dwelling-place  for  the  Deity,  but  a means  whereby  God’s 
Presence  would  become  manifest  in  the  hearts  and  in  the  lives  of  the  people. 
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WHEN  WILL  THE  MESSIAH  COME? 
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I have  chosen  to  speak  on  the  subject  ’•When  Will  the  Messiah  Gome?”  In  response 
to  numerous  Inquiries  that  have  come  to  me  from  Christians  as  well  as  Jews.  For 
Christendom  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whose  birthday  was  celebrated  several  days  ago,  was 
the  Messiah«  The  Jev7s  also  speak  of  a Messiah*  In  fact,  Judaism  was  concerned  with 
this  theme  long  before  Christianity  arrived  on  the  world  scene.  When,  where  and  how 
did  the  Idea  originate?  Wherein  lie  the  differences  between  the  Christian  and  Jewish 
concepts? 

The  word,  "Messiah”,  la  derived  from  the  Hebrew  term,  ”Moshlach”,  which  means 
literally,  "the  anointed  one”  — also,  "one  who  saves”  or  ”one  who  rescues”.  In  the 
Bible  this  word  was  used  to  describe  the  king  who  was  Inducted  Into  his  office  by  the 
ceremony  of  anointment,  that  Is,  by  having  a little  oil  poured  on  his  head.  All  the 
kings  of  ancient  Israel,  beginning  with  Saul,  were  called  ”Moshlach  Adonoi”,  the 
anointed  one  of  the  Lord. 

It  was  King  David,  however,  who  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  Ideal  monarch,  the 
”anointed  one”  par  excellence,  who  had  brought  victory  to  his  people.  He  became 
famed  not  only  as  a military  genius,  but  as  a poet  and  musician.  He  was  his  people’s 
Saviour  and  Redeemer,  who  brought  them  glory  and  power. 

In  later  years,  when  the  people  suffered  defeats,  when  misery  and  pain  were 
their  lot,  they  commenced  to  long  for  another  David,  who  had  now  become  idealized  In 
the  national  memory  as  the  very  acme  of  human  perfection.  Oh  for  another  David,  or, 
at  least,  a descendant  of  his  house,  a Saviour  who  would  restore  their  national 
^greatnessl  Thus,  at  the  root  of  the  Messianic  idea,  was  the  hope  of  a Savior  - not 
/ in  the  theological  sense,  but  in  the  political  meaning  of  the  term,  who  might  rescue 
/ them  from  their  trials  and  restore  their  former  greatness. 


In  various  crises  of  early  Jewish  history,  a number  of  individuals  were  regarded 
as  Messiahs  who  would  usher  in  this  blessed  era  for  their  people.  To  the  prophet 
Isaiah,  King  Hezekiah  was  such  a Saviour.  The  prophets  Haggai  and  Zecherlah  declared 
that  Zerubbabel  - at  the  end  of  the  Babylonian  captivity  - was  the  Messiah,  Even  a 
norir-Jew,  King  Cyrus  of  Persia,  who  gave  the  captive  Jews  permission  to  return  to 
Palestine,  was  designated  a Messiah.  And  Rabbi  Aklba  declared  that  Bar  Kochba  who  led 
the  rebellion  against  Rome  in  the  second  century,  was  the  "annointed  of  the  Lord”. 

It  cannot  be  sufficiently  emphasized  that  this  early  Messianic  concept  in  Judaism 
dealt  with  an^^jgrtM^r^er  who  would  restore  Israel’s  former  glory.  This  Jewish  be- 
lief,  which  waswffl!-to10^  to  their  oppressors,  explains  why  the  Romans  were  on  a 
constant  look-out  for  Individuals  who  might  become  leaders  of  revolt  against  them. 
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That  Is  why  the  Romans  put  to  death  many  wouldr-be  Messiahs,  among  them  Jesus  of 
Nazareth,  upon  whose  head  they  placed  a crown  of  thorns  and  whom  they  designated  in 
derision,  ”King  of  the  Jews”• 

The  early  narrow,  nationalistic,  political  hope  concerning  the  Messiah  was  in 
later  years  to  give  way  to  a broad,  unlversallstic,  all-inclusive  concept.  To  the 
Prophets  of  Israel,  the  Messiah  would  not  only  redeem  the  Jewish  people  from  their 
suffering,  but  would  bring  happiness,  freedom  and  peace  to  all  the  world.  The 
majesty  and  grandeur  of  this  vision  were  magnificently  expressed  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah  who  dreamed  of  the  day  when  nations  would  ••beat  their  swords  into  plowshares 
and  their  spears  into  prunlng-hooksj  when  nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against 
nation,  nor  shall  they  learn  war  any  more.••  It  is  repeated  in  a famous  prayer  that 
is  recited  at  Jewish  Worship  in  which  the  hope  is  expressed  that  the  day  will  soon 
come  when  Ood  will  be  worshipped  everywhere  throxighout  the  earth,  when  unbelief  will 
disappear  and  error  be  no  more,  when  corruption  and  evil  shall  give  way  to  purity 
and  goodness,  when  all  men,  created  in  Ood*s  image,  will  recognize  that  they  are 
brethren  and  be  united  before  their  Heavenly  Father,  one  in  spirit  and  one  in 
fellowship. 

During  periods  of  persecution,  exile  and  death,  the  faith  of  the  Jew  in  the 
coming  of  a Messiah  was  strengthened  and  Intensified,  a faith  which  saved  him  from 
extinction.  This  belief  motivated  his  existence  and  gave  meaning  to  his  sacrifices 
and  struggles.  True,  many  abandoned  the  hope  that  a Messiah  would  appear  in  the 
natural  course  of  events  and  came  to  believe  that  Qod  in  His  own  good  time  would 
send  Him.  Man  was  so  evil,  so  wicked,  so  brutal, ■and  Israel  was  so  weak,  so  Impot- 
ent,  so  persecuted,  so  few  in  number  that  only  a miracle  could  save  humankind.  Ood 
will  have  mercy  and  redeem  His  children  when  the  CHEVLAY  HaMASHIAOH  - the  woes  pre- 
ceding  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  - had  become  unbearable. 

Throughout  the  centuries,  many  would-be  Messiahs  appeared  - such  as  Reubenl  and 
Molcho  in  the  16th  cantx;ry  and  Sabattal  Tzvi  in  the  17th  century  - who  stirred  their 
suffering  people  to  a white  heat  of  fervor.  Some  of  these  pseudo-messiahs  were  out- 
and-out  frauds!  other,  emotionally  affected  by  the  sad  circumstances  of  the  people, 
were  sincere  in  their  deluded  belief  that  they  had  been  divinely  sent.  Yet  the 
people  continued  to  hope,  in  spite  of  repeated  disillusionment  and  disappointment. 
And  because  they  hoped,  they  survivedl  Because  they  persisted  in  believing  that 
the  evils  of  the  day  were  not  permanent,  but  that  better  times  were  on  the  way,  they 
were  able  to  proclaim  until  this  very  dayi  Am  Ylsroel  Chail  - The  people  of  Israel 
live si 

To  this  day  the  Messianic  ideal  remains  a fundamental  concept  of  Judaism.  Not 
all  elements  in  Jewish  life  are,  however,  in  agreement  upon  their  interpretation. 
Orthodox  Jews  still  pray  for  the  coming  of  a descendant  of  the  house  of  David,  who 
will  be  sent  by  Qod  to  lead  Israel  back  to  the  land  of  his  origin  end  Initiate  the 
reign  of  universal  Justice,  brotherhood  and  peace. 

Those  of  us  who  belong  in  the  Reform  wing  no  longer  pray  for  the  coming  of  a 
personal  Messiah.  We  have  deleted  from  our  prayer  books  those  passages  which  we 
cannot  accept  intellectually.  Therefore  we  no  longer  oray  for  the  re-establishment 
of  a Davldic  throne  nor  for  the  restoration  of  all  Jews  to  Palestine.  Many  Jews  ^ 
live  there  today  and  many  more  will  go  there.  Utost  Jews,  however,  will  continue  to 
make  their  homes  outside  of  that  country. 

So,  while  we  do  not  pray  for  a personal  Messiah,  we  do  believe  in  the  Messianic 
Hope.  As  have  our  fathers  throughout  the  centuries,  we  continue  to  maintain  the 
optimistic  conviction  that  the  world,  in  spite  of  the  many  moral  set-backs  it  suffers 
from  time  to  time,  is  growing  better.  We  try  to  think  not  in  terms  of  years  or  even 
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centuries,  but  of  mlllenia.  The  world  we  confidently  believe  is  better  than  it  was 
five  thousand  years  ago»  It  is  not  as  good  as  it  vdll  be  five  thousand  years  hence. 
This  is  the  spirit  of  Messianlsm.  It  is  also  the  spirit  of  Judaism,  the  world’s 
foremost  Messianic  faith»  I might  add  that  this  concept  of  universal  Messianlsm 
did  not  originate  with  Reform  Judaism»  It  was  proclaimed  centuries  ago  by  our 
Prophets,  who  preached  in  terms  of  universal  salvation  toward  the  advent  of  which 
every  child  of  Ood  can  make  his  contribution»  The  better  world  of  which  we  dream 
will  result  not  from  divine  intervention,  but  through  the  united  efforts  of  human 
beings»  The  miracle  for  which  we  yearn  will  and  must  be  the  mlraols  of  cooperative 
human  achievement» 

There  is  an  interesting  story  in  the  Talmud  which  illustrates  o^גr  concept  of 
the  Messiah»  It  is  said  that  Rabbi  Ben  Levi  one  day  asked  Elijah  to  Introduce  him 
to  the  Messiah»  Elijah  took  the  Rabbi  to  Rome  and  pointed  out  the  Messiah  among  the 
poor  and  afflicted  outside  the  city’s  gates.  The  Rabbi  inquired  of  him!  ”When  are 
you  coMng  to  save  mankind?”  The  Messiah  replied!  ”Todayl”  At  first  speechless 
with  astonishment  Ben  Levi  managed  to  say!  ”Today?”  Surely,  that  is  impossible!” 
Answered  the  Messiah!  ”1  am  ready  to  come  today  if  men  will  prove  themselves  worthy»” 

Only  when  men  are  ready  to  build  the  Messianic  Age  will  that  Age  dawn. 

We  must  not  wait  for  Qod  to  creat  it!  We  must  build  it  ourselves! 

The  Kingdom  of  God  on  earth  will  be  the  result  of  men’s  labors!  It  will  come 
v/hen  the  world  has  become  truly  civilized,  when  human  beings  everywhere  speak  the 
common  language  of  kindness,  brotherhood  and  love. 

For  our  Christian  neighbors,  the  Messiah  has  already  come  and  will  come  again 
when  there  is  peace  on  earth  and  good-will  toward  men• 

For  Jews,  the  Messianic  age  will  have  arrived  w׳hen  ”corruption  and  evil  shall 
give  way  to  purity  and  goodness,  when  superstition  shall  no  longer  enslave  the  mind, 

nor  idolatry  blind  the  eye;  when  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  shall  know  that 

to  Thee  alone  every  knee  must  bend  and  every  tongue  give  homage,” 

Firmly  believing  that  the  best  is  not  in  the  past,  but  is  yet  to  be,  each  of 
us  can  bring  the  Messianic  Age  a little  closer  by  so  conducting  our  relations  with 
our  fellow  human  beings  that  justice  and  truth  shall  triumph  and  peace  become  the 
blessed  possession  of  all  the  children  of  Ood. 
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rabbi,  persuade  me  to  be  RELIQIOUSI 

Rabbi  Julius  Mark  December  7,  1952 

There  Is  an  unmistakable  hunger  for  religion  abroad  In  our  times.  It  18  evl- 
dent  not  only  In  the  Increased  memberships  which  the  Churches  of  practically  all 
denominations  have  been  reporting,  but  In  the  dissatisfaction  and  discontent  with 
the  pseudo-sclentlflc  materialism  and  superficial  humanism  which  many  Intellectuals 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  Century  and  early  years  of  the  20th  believed  had 
supplanted  the  earlier  theological  concepts  of  mankind.  There  Is  a groping  for 
values  which  were  categorically  rejected  as  obsolete  and  meaningless  only  a few  years 
ago,  but  have  today  assumed  new  validity  and  Importance. 

The  Dean  of  the  Princeton  University  Chapel,  Dr.  Donald  B.  Aldrich,  has  noted 
among  students  what  he  calls  ’*a  healthy  attitude  of  honest  Inquiry  as  to  the  nature 
of  religion. 'י  More  than  450  undergradviates.  Dr.  Aldrich  declared  recently,  are  en- 
rolled  In  the  Department  of  RellglonI  The  reports  of  other  College  officials  con— 
cemlng  this  new  Interest  In  religion  have  been  equally  gratifying. 

This  mood  Is  also  reflected  In  the  books  that  are  being  published  these  days. 
Books  with  a religious  message  rank  high  on  the  best-seller  lists.  I find  that  even 
In  New  York,  which  has  never  been  noted  for  religious  vitality,  there  Is  a growing 
concera  over  spiritual  values  among  a great  many  Intelligent  men  and  women.  It  has 
not  taken  on  the  forma  of  an  old— fashioned  religious  revival,  to  be  sure!  yet.  It  Is 
quite  evident  that  there  Is  a growing  feeling,  whether  conscious  or  unconscious, 
that  in  spite  of  the  Incredible  advances  that  have  been  made  in  the  realm  of  sclentl— 
fic  discovery,  those  values  which  make  for  stability  In  the  life  of  man  are  some— 
how  lacking  In  the  modern  world. 

The  problem  is!  How  can  this  feeling,  this  new  Inner  upsurge,  this  quest  for 
spiritual  balance j be  channeled  toward  a successful  resolution  of  the  many  emotions, 
frequently  conflicting,  which  have  been  aroused?  People  feel  the  need  for  religion, 
but.  In  the  spirit  of  our  rapidly  moving  age,  they  v.׳ant  that  need  satisfied  quickly. 
They  don*t  say  It  In  so  many  words,  but  In  my  discussions  with  various  people,  I 
have  the  feeling  of  being  challenged  In  this  wise!  •*Yes,  I think  religion  Is  im- 
portantl  I want  to  be  religlousl  And  now,  Rabbi,  It’s  up  to  youl  Persuade  me  to 
be  religlousl” 

Can  a person  be  persuaded  to  be  religious?  Can  a man  or  woman,  who  had  hardly 
given  a thought  to  religion  - or  who  had  even  been  cynical  about  the  value  of  faith  - 
be  suddenly  made  conscious  of  the  strength,  the  codifort  and  the  Intelligent  and 
satisfying  outlook  upon  life  which  religion  has  to  offer? 

I am  reminded  of  the  experience  of  the  gentle  Rabbi  Hillel  who  more  than  two 
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thousand  years  ago  was  confronted  with  the  challenge!  ’'Teach  me  all  of  Judaism  while 
I am  standing  on  one  foot."  Hillel  replied!  "Don't  do  unto  others  as  you  would  have 
others  not  do  unto  you.  This  is  Judaism.  The  rest  is  commentary."  Yes,  v/e  know 
the  heart  of  the  matter,  but  it  is  the  commentary,  the  knowledge,  the  understanding, 
the  study,  the  ceremonials,  the  worship,  the  reverence,  the  love  of  Qod  as  well  as 
the  love  of  man  - these  we  neglectl  And  that  is  why  so  many  are  lacking  in  the  in־* 
ner  equilibrium,  without  which  confusion  and  bitterness  are  Inevitable. 

How  can  one  persuade  an  individual  who  has  been  religiously  indifferent  and 
spiritually  xanconcemed  to  become  religious?  And  in  one  sittingl  It  takes  years 
for  a psychiatrist  to  do  an  effective  job  and  then  he  frequently  fails.  Is  8 Rabbi 
supposed  to  be  a magician  or  a miracle-worker?  He  is  just  what  his  title  indicates. 
He  is  a teacher!  And  the  teaching-learning  process  is  not  effected  in  one  or  ten  or 
a hundred  easy  lessons.  It  is  co-extensive  with  lifel 

The  most  trying  experiences  which  come  into  the  life  of  a minister  of  religion 
occur  when  he  is  challenged  by  men  and  women  who  insist  that  they  want  to  be  reli— 
gious  and  want  to  be  persuaded  to  be  religious,  but  who  at  the  same  time  rebel  a— 
gainst  Oodl  How  often  does  the  minister  hear  the  lamentation!  Why  does  God  do  this 
to  ^?  y/hat  have  1 done  to  deserve  this  calamity?"  In  these  times  particularly, 
with  the  Pearl  Harbor  tragedy  just  eleven  years  behind  us  and  a shooting  war  going 
on  in  Korea,  many  people  have  been  dealt  with  harshly  and  have  been  hurt  deeply.  A 
beloved  son  or  husband  lost  in  battle!  Homes  disrupted  by  the  tragedies  of  war! 

Nerves  and  health  wounded  almost  beyond  recovery! 

Do  you  recall  William  Saroyan's  great  story,  "The  Human  Comedy"?  Homer  has  re- 
ceived  the  heart-breaking  news  of  his  brother's  death  in  battle  and  Spangler  says! 

I'm  not  going  to  try  to  comfort  you.  I know  I couldn't.  But  try  to  remember  that 
a good  man  can  never  die.  You  will  see  him  many  times.  You  will  see  him  in  the 
streets.  You  will  see  him  in  the  houses,  in  all  places  of  the  to'm.  In  the  vine- 
yards  and  orchards,  in  all  things  here  that  makes  this  a world  for  us  to  live  in. 

You  will  find  him  in  all  things  that  are  here  out  of  love,  and  for  love  - all  the 
things  that  are  abundant,  all  the  things  that  grow.  The  person  of  a man  may  leave  — 
or  be  taken  away  - but  the  best  part  of  a good  man  stays.  It  stays  forever!  Love 
is  immortal  end  makes  all  things  immortal.  But  hate  dies  every  minute, 

Rabbi,  I need  the  understanding  and  strength  of  religion.  Persuade  me  to  be 
religious!  What  a task  — a fairly  impossible  one  — if  you  have  been  indifferent, 
rebellious,  uninformed,  non-practising!  Can  a teacher  of  music  persuade  one  to  play 
the  piano  or  appreciate  the  classics?  Can  a professor  of  mathematics  persuade  a 
student  to  have  an  understanding  of  algebra  or  trigonometry?  Can  a swimming  in- 
structor  persuade  his  pupil  to  swim?  The  teacher  can  only  advise,  point  out  the  rules 

and  exemplify  in  his  own  life  his  knowledge  of  and  devotion  to  his  particular  field 
or  subject. 


No  one  will  ever  learn  to  play  the  piano  unless  he  actxmlly  plays,  or  have  a 
knowledge  of  mathematics  unless  he  works  out  problems,  or  become  a swimmer  unless  he 
gets  into  the  water  and  swims!  - not  once,  but  many  times,  again  and  again  and  again, 
or  years  and  years,  until  music,  mathematics  or  swimming  become  second- nature  to  him. 

So  it  is  with  religion!  To  become  truly  significant,  religion  must  become 
second-nature  to  usi  To  be  truly  effective,  religion  must  be  caught  rather  than 
taug^I  It  must  be  caught  not  only  in  the  House  of  God,  but  in  the  home,  at  work, 
play)  in  our  relations  with  othsrs  during  every  waking  hour• 

No,  I cannot  persuade  you  to  be  religious!  You  will  have  to  persuade  yourself! 

As  a religious  teacher,  I can  offer  you  the  best  in  the  religious  experiences  of 

זיי!!!  have  to  do  the  job  yourself.  The  source-book  of  religion  is 
the  Bible,  There  you  will  discover  how  men  and  women  thousands  of  years  ago  found 
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Qod  after  undergoing  many  a trial  and  tribulation.  They  found  Him,  because  they 
waited  for  no  crisis,  but  earnestly  sought  Him  all  the  days  of  their  lives. 

And  just  as  the  best  musicians,  mathematicians  and  swimmers  are  those  who  learn- 
ed  when  they  were  young  and  who  practiced  regularly,  80  religion  becomes  mean- 

Ingful  to  us,  when  we  take  to  heart  the  observation  of  the  ancient  sage  when  h 

declaredi 

״Remember  Thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth  before  the  evil  days  come.״ 

and  when  another  advised  parents  to! 

״Train  up  the  child  in  the  way  he  should  go! 
and  when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it.״ 
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The  Jewish  festival  of  Hannukkah  of  which  the  redoubtable  Judah  Maccabee  is  the 
hero  came  to  a close  last  evening.  On  Thursday  of  this  week  the  Christian  world  vdll 
celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  gentle  Jewish  teacher,  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Hannkkah  and  Christmas  are  both  seasons  of  light,  announcing  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  victory  of  love  over  hate,  freedom  over  tyranny,  peace  over  conflict. 

How  strikingly  similar  to  our  own  times  were  the  turbulent  periods  in  history 
when  Judah  Maccabee  and  Jesus  of  Nazareth  walked  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  In 
the  second  century  B.  C.  little  Palestine  was  in  turmoil  and  travail.  King  Antlochus 
who  called  himself  the  Illustrious,  but  surnamed  by  others  the  Madman,  driven  by 
self-glorification  and  a passion  for  totalitarianism,  had  ordered  all  the  tribes  and 
nations  which  comprised  the  Seleucldian  Empire  to  conform  to  his  O'm  pattern  of  pagan- 
ism.  His  subjects,  in  general,  offered  little  objection  to  adding  another  god  to 
their  pantheons.  But  a handfiil  of  courageous  and  dedicated  Jews,  under  the  leader- 
ship  of  the  priest  of  Modln,  Mattathias,  and  later  led  by  his  son,  Judah  Maccabee,  re- 
slsted  Antlochus»  decree  with  their  lives,  since  the  worship  of  any  god  save  the 
Eternal  was  to  them  worse  than  blasphemy.  After  three  years  of  bitter  conflict, 
their  heroic  sacrifices  were  crowned  by  victory  and  the  Temple  was  re-dedicated  to 
the  worship  of  the  Living  Qod, 

Like  Judah  Maccabee,  Jesus  of  Nazareth  - 165  years  later  - came  into  a world  in 
which  brute  force  v.זas  in  the  ascendency.  It  was  a dark  age  for  those  whose  hope  lay 
in  the  emancipation  of  the  human  spirit.  Nations  in  which  the  lamp  of  reason  had  been 
kept  burning  and  the  worth  of  the  human  personality  had  been  maintained  were  swiftly 
passing  into  the  black  night  of  ruthlessness.  It  v/as  an  age  of  deep  recession  in 
human  progress.  Greece  was  entering  upon  the  period  of  her  greatest  degeneracy. 
Palestine  lay  crushed  under  Caesar’s  bloody  heel  and  was  on  its  v/ay  to  the  tragedy 
which  Titus  was  to  seal  seventy  years  later  with  the  storming  of  Jerusalem,  All  the 
world  was  paying  tribute  to  the  coffers  of  Rome.  In  fact,  Jesus  — the  Greek  for  his 
Hebrew  name  was  Joshua  — was  bom  while  his  parents  were  on  their  way  to  Jerusalem 
to  pay  a special  tax  imposed  by  Caesar  Augustus. 

The  life  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth  could  not  have  been  of  much  significance  to  a 
tyrant  who  ruled  by  the  exercise  of  brute  force.  Here  he  was,  a child  of  humble 
Jewish  parentage  — his  father  was  a carpenter  — attending  school  and  synagogue,  mak— 
Ing  an  impression  upon  his  teachers  by  his  brilliance ן then  disappearing  from  the 
scene  of  history,  to  return  at  the  age  of  thirty  and  for  three  years  becoming  a kindly 
teacher  of  love  and  a flaming  prophet  of  righteousness.  The  Romans  thought  nothing 
of  putting  him  to  death,  for  to  them  he  was  just  another  rabble-rouser,  who  was  be- 
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4-Vio  biftprlv  oersecuted  people,  v/ho  longed  for  a champion 

SS ״ ׳ •״״•• ׳ ^־.־• ״ ׳;״ ״ 

traitors  -י  as  they  had  crucified  thousands  before  him  end  since. 

And  yet  this  gentle  Jewish  teacher  was  destined  to 

mtm&wmmmm 

Jews  have  never  rejected  Jesusl  They  rejec^d  the  dlvl^ty  a^rlbea 

fh:  flfarist TayTÄ  SÄ^tr 

of  Jesus  Is  to  say!  For  Christians,  Jesus  was  bom  divinely  and  iivea  numaiu-or 
Jews,  he  was  born  humanly  and  lived  divinely. 

T+  because  our  ov.׳n  times  are  In  so  many  ways  similar  to  those  In 

.hi־h“uJ:h'’X־::bLlrre־r־f  N־־ar־th  lived  that  If  they  ■־ere  to  appear  aaopg 
US  today,  their  messages  would  have  a timely,  modem  ring. 

Would  not  Jeaua  of  Haaareth  say  to  hla  Ohriatl^  foUowerai  "H^er 
I am  a Jew,  My  father,  mother,  brothers,  slater,  all  Mre  Jews.  I . 

tempt  for  those  who  would  make  something  else  of  me.  When  you  hurt  the  children 
11־^־,  Joutot  mej  When  you  persecute  and  crucify  them,  you  are  persecutJ^  and 
o״ci״^  mel  You  so^alled  scholars  of  Germany  who  try  to  disprove  my  Jewish 
a^esSTby  declarlng  that  I am  the  offspring  of  an  officer  In  f 

seduced  by^ mother,  Insult  my  mother  and  oast  shame  upon  my  namel  I was  bom,  lived 
anfdltd  a “״!  The  Jews  «e  my  people,  blood  of  my  blood,  bone  of  my  bone,  flesh 

of  my  flesh]י י 

Would  not  the  Man  of  Nazareth  din  into  the  ears  of  his  ^־ollowerB 
teaching  that ז יout  of  one  blood  hath  Qod  created  the  whole  world  , that  all  men  are 
brot^f,  that  In  the  sight  of  God  there  18  no  distinction  between  ^«^:barlan  and 
«ievthlan  circvimclsed  and  unclrcumclsed,  slave  and  free,  Greek  and  Jew?  Would  he 
S ^toslsr^sw  ^s  ^gS?l־ent  Beatitudes,  which  form  ®?־^"delure 

preached,  end  denouncing  the  arrogant,  the  unjust,  the  brutish,  the  hateful,  declare 

״Blessed  are  the  poor  In  spirit,  for  theirs  la  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
.Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  after  righteousness. 

Blessed  are  the  merciful. 

Blessed  are  the  persecuted. 

Blessed  are  those  v;ho  are  persecuted  for  righteousness  sake. 

Yes,  his  place  would  still  be  at  the  side  of  the  needy,  the  hungry,  the  oppres״ 
sed,  the  persecuted  - and  he  would  charge  those  who  call  upon  his  name  to  follow 

his  example. 

Now,  what  would  Judah  Maccabee  say  to  the  House  of  Israel  in  these  trying  times, 
so  similar  to  his  own?  Would  he  not  again  rouse  his  people  to  a renewed  ^®^otion  to 
the  faith  of  Israel?  Would  he  not  implant  new  courage  and  zeal  into  the 
those  who  are  in  fear  and  trembling?  Would  he  not  lift  ^ those  who  0^®  ^ ^ 

with  the  challenging  charge  of  his  father,  Mattathiasi 60י י  ye  zealous  for  the  law 
and  give  your  lives  forthe  covenant  of  your  fathers•' 

In  the  present-day  reborn  and  resurrected  Israel,  the  Maccabee  spirit  has  taken 
hold  of  the  hearts  of  the  embattled  defenders  of  their  hearths  and  homes. 
they  have  evidenced  once  again,  not  by  words  but  by  deeds,  the  courage  and  the  fa 
to  give  their  lives  for  the  covenant  of  their  fathers. 
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In  blessed  America,  where  we  live  In  peace  and  freedom,  we  are,  thank  Qod,  not 
asked  to  give  our  lives  for  the  covenant  of  our  fathers,  but  are  challenged  to  give 
our  lives  ;to  the  covenant  of  our  fathers  through  a staunch  and  re-vltallzed  loyalty 
to  our  glorious  faith  and  sacred  traditions• 

Christianity,  too,  having  caught  the  vision  of  Jesus,  the  Jew,  will  yet  Inspire 
Its  adherents  with  the  glorious  dream  of  ••peace  on  earth  - goodwill  toward  men»•• 

In  this  season,  when  Christians  and  Jews  become  conscious  of  their  great  spirit- 
ual  traditions,  they  may  well  pray  together  In  the  Inspired  accents  of  one  of  Qod*s 
true  noblemen!  ' 

••Make  me,  0 Lord,  an  Instrument  of  Thy  peace• 

Where  there  Is  hatred,  let  me  sov;  love  ן 
Where  there  Is  injury,  pardon! 

Where  there  18  doubt,  faith! 

Where  there  is  despair,  hope! 

Where  there  la  darkness,  light! 

Where  there  Is  sadness,  joy! 

Grant  .that  I may  seek  not  so  much  to  be  consoled,  as  to  console! 

To  be  understood,  as  to  understand! 

To  be- loved  as  to  love• 

For  It  is  in  giving  that  we  receive* 

It  18  In  pardoning  that  we  are  pardoned• 

And  It  10  in  practicing  good-will  toward  others  that 
4 Thy  peace  comes  to  us••’ 
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WHERE  DO  YOU  LIVE?  PART  II 

Rabbi  Louis  L.  Mann  November  9,  192צ 

Last  week  it  was  my  privilege  to  begin  a series  of  heart-to-heart  talks  on  the 
general  topic  "Where  Do  You  Live?"  The  purpose  of  these  talks  is  to  underline  the 
distinction  between  making  a living  and  making  a life,  ^_The_Ialm\^8ays — 
man  really  exists , t^  righteous  man  live 3!^**  and  then  adds  "The  rignteous  are  alive 
■Teven  after  death'^::^־llive  in  influence7~wHile  the  wicked  may  bej00^idered^_^_gyen 
\|  while  they  are  alive,, " I asked  last  week,  "Do  ^ovr1^?vr^.1r1rT1ö^  or  a hjme?  Do 
you  live  in  a world  of  cynicism  or  in  one  of  creative  expectancy?  30  you  live  in  a 
big  world  or  a little  world? 

I. 

Today  I ask  flrsti  do  you  live  in  a vforld  of  hospitality  or  in  one  of  hostil- 
Ity?  I Include  naturally  mental  hospitality,  A great  men  recently  described  a 
friend  of  his  as  "a  one  man  civil  war".  His  was  a soul  divided  against  Itself, 

Like  a house  divided  against  itself,  it  too  can  not  endure.  Hospitality  is  the  outr« 
growth  of  love.  Hostility  is  the  resultant  of  hate. 

Strangely  enough,  psychology  has  not  yet  designated  a certaih  mental  pattem  as 
a hostility  complex,  though  it  does  have  an  "anxiety  neurosis"  which  is  its  first 
cousin.  Mental  hospitality  means  ooenmindedness  - a willingness  to  see  two  sides 
of  any  questloTfi^  It"־ pleans־  a spiritual  receptivity  t^t  is  whole 30^,  It  is  a moral 
incentive  "to  see  il?e'~'3teadliy"~and  to  8e6  whole"^  When  a man  is  hostile  in  his 
attitudes  he  harms  himself  - not  the  ones  upon  whom  his  hostility  is  vented,  Hostil- 
ity  among  humans  causes  emotional  maladjustments  that  are  originally  mental  and  be— 
come  organic  as  well.  As  such,  it  makes  for  incapacitation  and  erects  insuperable 
barriers  to  healthy  and  necessary  cooperation, ׳ It  disposes  its  possessor  to  become 
possessed  and  to  be  the  victim  of  hypertension.  Hostility  contributes  to  diseases 
of  the  circulatory  and  nervous  systems!  it  leads  to  coarctation  — a constriction  of 
the  nerves  and  blood  vessels.  Such  a person  v/ears  psychological  blinders.  He  be- 
comes  a. mental,  moral  and  spiritual  "shut— in".  He  is  given  to  stereotypes  in  thought, 
prejudices  for  principles  and  cliches  for  convictions.  Hostility  frequently  paralyses 
Incentive,  nullifies  ambition,  stultifies  aspiration  and  crushes  incentives.  Freud 
in  his  book  called  "Anxiety  Neurosis"  gives  an  adequate  account  as  to  how  "it  leads 
to  distortion,  phantasy,  magnification  and  escape,"  This  is  our  inheritance  from 
our  animal  ancestors.  When  anobstacle  arises,  man,  with  his  animal  ancestry  and  with 
his  human  equipment,  has  two  instinctive  responses!  the  one  is  fight  and  the  other 
is  flight!  the  one  espousal  and  the  other  escape!  the  one  challenge  and  the  other 
collapse!  the  one  leads  to  solution  and  the  other  to  surrender. 

Needless  to  tell  an  audience  of  this  kind  that  religion  underlines  the  first  of 
these  choices  in  eaoh  of  the  five  groups.  Needless  to  assume  that  mental  hospitality 
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and  recepbiviby  are  deepXy  religious  and  bhat  bhe  coarctation  and  incapacitation  of 
hostility  are  not  only  unreligious,  and  irreligious  but  anti-religious  as  well* 

Where  do  you  live?  In  a world  of  retaliation  or  of  jrestpratipn?^  Among  the 
many  reasons  why  the  Twenty-Third  Psaim~rs  in  all^^T^ihood  the  most  familiar  and 
the  most  loved  psalm  in  the  Bible,  is  because  it  contains  the  words  “He  restoreth 
my  soul**•  We  can  restore  our  souls  only  when  we  tune  in  with  the  Infinite,  when 
ours  is  an  eternal  quest,  because  it  is  a quest  for  the  Eternal  — because  ours  is  an 
infinite  quest,  because  it  is  a quest  for  the  Infinite, 

Recently  a woman  came  to  my  study  because  **her  heart  was  heavy**.  Her  in-laws, 
she  told  me,  were  so  bad  and  cruel  they  deliberately  ml svinder stood  herj  they  crltl- 
clzed  her!  they  made  her  feel  unwelcome!  they  really  were  mean.  Rather  casually, 
calmly,  and  nonchalant^cy  I said  to  her  **Gould  you  be  that  mean?**  Dramatically  she 
answered  **I  am  Incapable  of  it**.  So  said  I,  **if  what  you  say  is  correct,  you  have 
no  chance  of  winning  that  battle  using  the  same  weapons,  even  granting,  as  I do  not, 
that  those  weapons  should  ever  be  used.  Why  not  choose  your  weapons?  Do  you  think 
that  they  are  capable  of  being  more  loving  and  kind  than  you  are?**  **Oh  no,**  said  she. 
**Then**  said  I **the  next  time  they  are  mean  to  you,  go  home  and  bake  them  a beautiful 
cake  and  send  it  to  them.  When  they  become  mean  again,  send  them  some  beautifxil 
flowers.  A third  time  they  are  mean  to  you,  send  them  a box  of  candy.  The  fourth 
time,  a good  book.  If  they  drop  dead,  I will  bury  them  for  youl  Just  shame  them 
into  reciprocating  your  many  loving  deeds  and  acts  of  kindness.  Tou  will  enjoy  the 
miracle  of  love  and  kindliness.  It  will  change  them  - and  you. 


Where  do  you  live?  Do  you  live  in  a fool*s  psradj.se,  a coward*  3 hell,  or  a^ 
brave  man’s  earth?  Wishful  thinking  leads  to  a~־fpgl*3  paradiae.  Wishful  thinking 
is^ndt^thlnklng  at  aÜ^  It  i’a'an'^cuse  for  not  thinking.  It  18  an  escape  from 
thought.  It  is  not  even  a substitute  for  thought.  In  the  language  of  the  radio  it 
is  not  even  a **reasonable  facsimile  thereof".  The  old  phrase  **the  wish  is  father  to 
the  thought**  is  not  accurate.  The  truth  is  the  wish  leads  further  aviay  from  the 
thought.  Wishful  thinking  is  capitalized  in  all  forms  of  vicious  propaganda  - tell- 
Ing  people  what  they  want  to  hear  whether  true  or  untrue  rather  than  what  they  ought 
to  hear,  because  it  is  true.  Wishful  thinking  **cashes  in**  on  credulity  and  prejudice. 
j I j.  People  who  are  the  victims  of  wishful  thinking  only  read  newspapers  that  express 
J J ||  their  point  of  view.  They  will  only  attend  lectures  after  they  make  sure  the  speaker 
will  agree  with  them.  They  forget  that  the  difference  between  a democracy  and  a 
l totalitarian  government  is  that  in  a democracy  we  may  disagree  agreeably  while  in  a 
' totalitarian  government  people  agree  disagreeably.  Wishful  thinking  leads  to  a dream 
world,,  a make-believe  world,  a world  of  ivory  staircases,  and  golden  harps,  of  tin 
angels  and  plaster  saints,  of  **pie  in  the  sky  by  and  by**.  It  is  nothing  else  but  an 
escape  mechanism.  It  takes  the  second  of  each  of  the  choices  that  I delineated!  fight 
or  flight!  espousal  or  escape!  challenge  or  collapse!  solution  or  surrender.  Pos- 
sessors  of  wishful  thinking  become  easy  victims  of  propaganda  with  its  psychological 
techniques  of  reiteration,  over-simplification,  suggestion,  prejudice,  fixation,  ex- 
aggeratlon,  intimidation,  explanation,  education,  inflammation  and  hasty  generallza- 
tlon,  Wifihfxü.  thinking  leads  to  a fool*  8 paradiae.  It  is  unworthy  of  man  created  in 
the  image  of  Qod. 

Where  do  you  live?  Strangely  enough,  no  one  has  created  a phrase  for  the  anti- 
thesis  of  wishful  thinking.  It  really  ought  to  be  **fearful  thinking**!  thinking 
motivated  by  fear,  or  better  still,  thinking  discouraged  and  destroyed  because  of  fear. 
It  leads  to  a coward’s  hell.  The  late  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt  got  credit  for  saying 
*'we  have  nothing  to  fear  but  fear  itself**.  The  phrase  came  originally  in  this  exact 
form  from  Thoreau,  the  American  naturalist  and  philosopher.  In  animals  fear  was  the 
source  of  preservation.  When  the  self-same  fear  remains  to  the  same  extent  in  human 
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beings»  it  is  a source  not  of  preservation  but  of  degeneration•  It  literally 
poisons  the  system.  In  psychological  laboratories  it  has  been  proven  that  in  one 
hour  of  fear  a person  may  generate  enough  poison  to  kill  a guinea  pig.  Fear  causes 
mental  and  physical  fatigue,  fatigue  causes  more  fear.  Fear  brings  on  '*Inhibitions”• 
In  the  good  old  days  we  simply  said  that  "a  man  lost  his  nerve”.  Inhibitions  Imply 

that  a man  can  not  do  , what  he  otherwise  would  do,  If  he  did  not  fear  he  can't. 

William  James  tells  a story  in  his  psychology  of  a mountain  climber  who  suddenly 
finds  that  he  Is  pursued  by  a bear.  After  jumping  from  one  peak  to  another,  he 
comes  to  a rather  big  chasm  for  the  next  J\amp.  He  happened  to  have  a tape  measure 
In  one  of  those  little  nickle  cases  that  winds  up  like  a window  shade.  Holding  on 

to  the  tape  and  throwing  it  across  he  finds  the  distance  twelve  feet.  As  he  says 

to  himself  ”1  have  never  jumped  more  than  eleven  feet  before,”  the  bear  rushed 
toward  him  and  he  jumps.  He  falls  between  the  cliffs  - to  his  death.  Professor 
James  then  remarks  that  If  he  had  not  known  the  distance,  if  he  had  not  been  loaded 
down  by  the  "excess  baggage”  of  fear,  fear  that  he  could  not  make  It,  it  might  have 
been  the  first  time  and  the  last  time  in  his  life  that  he  jumped  twelve  feet  - but 
he  would  have  made  it. 

Fear  does  not  eliminate  nor  ameliorate  but  on  the  contrary  precipitates  the 
object  of  one's  fear.  This  is  said  not  in  a superstitious  sense  that  if  you  fear  a 
thing  it  will  happen  to  you,  but  in  a scientific  sense  because  fear  undermines  a 
human's  health,  vitality  and  courage  and  makes  almost  anything  possible.  The  anti- 
cipation  is  nearly  always  worse  than  the  realization.  The  worst  fears  are  those 
that  never  happen.  H.Q»  Wells  in  his  "Research  Magnificent”  said  that  "man  could 
not  rise  to  his  full  stature  unless  and  until  he  conquered  fear”.  Bertrand  Russell 
said  "the  human's  greatest  enemy  is  fear”.  Unless  you  conquer  fear,  fear  will  con- 
quer  you.  Fear  leads  to  a coward' 8 hell.  Was  it  Shakespeare  who  said  "The  coward 
dies  a thousand  deaths,  the  brave  man  “But  one.”  If  wishf^גl  thinking  makes  for  a 
fool's  paradise,  fearful  thinking  makes  for  a coward's  hell.  The  Psalmist  in  the 
Bible  overcame  fear  through  faithi  "The  Lord  is  with  me,  I shell  not  fear”. 

Religion  is  sympathetic,  neither  to  a fool's  paradise  nor  to  a coward's  hell. 

It  stands  for  a brave  man's  earth.  Do  you  recall  the  words  of _Ezekiel  "son  of  man 
stand  upon  thy  feet  and  I will  speak  with  thee”.  Onlyijwhen  a man  g.tand8  upon,hi3_', 

J J own  feet  is _he_wQrt^  of^j)eaking  to,  Ood.  How  often  do  we  find  people  who  fear  to 
exprV^  themselves  upon  the  worth  of  a drama  or  the  beauty  of  a piece  of  art  until 
the  critics  have  told  them  what  to  say.  They  become  carbon  copies  rather  then 
originals,  reprints  rather  than  prints,  echoes  rather  than  voices,  shadows  rather 
than  lights  - because  of  fear,  because  of  the  fascination,  the  contamination  and  the 
vulgarization  of  the  mob.  Our  Bible  says  "Thou  shalt  not  follow  a multitude  to  do 
evil”.  To  establish  a brave  man's  earth  is  one  of  the  functions  of  religion.  Do 
you  recall  William  Ernest  Henley's  great  poem? 

1.  ”Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me,  3. 

Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole, 

I thank  whatever  gods  may  be. 

For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

2.  ”In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance  4. 

I have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud. 

Under  the  bludgeonings  of  chance 
My  head  is  bloody  but  unbowed. 


"Beyond  this  place  of  wrath  and  tears. 
Looms  but  the  horror  of  the  shade, 
And  yet  the  menace  of  the  years 
Finds  and  shall  find  me  unafraid. 

"It  matters  not  how  straight  the  gate. 
How  charged  with  punishments  the 
scroll, 

I am  the  master  of  my  fate, 

I am  the  captain  of  my  soul.” 
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The  theme  ״V/here  Do  You  Live”  which  we  have  been  discussing  during  the  last 
two  weeks  seems  rather  simple,  but  it  takes  on  deeper  and  more  significant  meaning 
as  we  begin  to  think  it  through.  You  will  recall  that  it  has  suggested  other 
questions! 

Do  you  live  in  a house  or  do  you  live  in  a home? 

Do  you  live  in  a world  of  cynicism  or  in  one  of  creative 
expectancy? 

Do  you  live  in  a big  world  or  a little  world? 

Do  you  live  in  a world  of  hospitality  or  in  one  of  hostility? 

Do  you  live  in  a fool’s  paradise,  a coward’s  hell  or  a brave 
man’s  earth? 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 


Today  we  shall  ask  the  question!  ”Do  you  live  in  a material  world  or  a spirit— 
ual  world?”  Our  Bible  says  ”man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone”.  Our  teachers  real- 
ize  full  well  that  there  is  a material  world,  that  man  needs  food  and  clothes  and 
shelter.  Judaism  and  asceticism  do  not  go  together.  The  Jew  does  not  look  upon  the 
flesh  as  evil.  The  Jew  believes  that  ”all  that  God  made  is  good”.  But  even  good 
things  can  be  not  only  used,  but  misused  and  abused  as  well.  All  of  which  is  8 way 
of  saying  that  we  are  not  ridiculing  the  material  needs  and  necessities  of  life. 

Man  is  body  as  well  as  soul.  Wliy  then  would  the  genius  of  our  forebears  find  it 
necessary  to  insist  that  ”man  lives  not  by  bread  alone,  but  by  everything  that 
cometh  from  the  mouth  of  God”.  The  greatest  compliment  that  I can  give  you,  my 
radio  audience,  is  to  invite  you  to  think  with  me  and  think  through  a codiplicated 
problem  - that  of  materialism. 


A.  Theologically  speaking,  materialism  means  atheism.  It  means  that  matter  and 
energy  alone  are  real.  That  all  else  is  not  only  secondary  but  as  a matter  of  fact 
non-existent.  Our  ^ible  has  summarized  it  magnificently  in  the  words  ”the  fool 
payeth  in  his  heart  ’there  is  no  God’”.  Then  follows  the  significant  utterance  of 
the  psalmist  ”they  have  all  done  abominably”.  Materialism  in  theory  leads  to  atheism 
in  theology  and  anarchism  in  practica.  If  there  is  no  government  of  the  world,  there 
need  be  no  governing  principles  in  the  world.  Some  Biblical  critics  felt  that  this 
psalm  contained  interpolation  and  that  the  two  verses  did  not  belong  together.  The 
Psalmist  had  deeper  insight  into  human  nature  than  did  the  critics. 


\ 


B.  Philosophically  speaking,  materialism  is  a self-contradictory  idea.  To  have 
an  idea  of  materialism  is  to  have  something  which  in  materialism  can  not  and  does 
not  exist.  Every  materia] 1st,  from  Empedocles  in  ancient  Greece  to  Ernest  Haeckel 
in  modem  Germany,  insisted  that  matter  and  energy  alone  were  real.  If  we  lived  in 
a materialistic  v;orld,  we  could  never  know  of  it.  You  can  not  use  your  reason  to 
prove  that  reason  does  not  exist. 
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C•  Psychologically  speaking,  materialism  leads  to  Behaviorism.  You  will  recall 
that  the  Behaviorist  Insisted  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  mind,  conscience,  con״ 
sciousness,  thinking,  ideas.  Ideals  end  aspirations.  The  only  thing  that  exists  is 
chemical  reactions  in  the  chest  and  throat.  All  of  this  leads  many  to  say  the  Be- 
haviorist  is  a man  who  is  made  up  of  throat  and  chest  but  he  has  no  mind.  Read  Pro- 
fessor  Watson* s book  on  Behaviorism  if  this  sounds  rather  extreme  to  you.  According 
to  Behaviorism  the  only  reality  consists  of  relationships  of  one  thing  to  another. 

speaking,  materialism  means  that  this  world  of  ours  was  created 
by  chance,  accident  and  fortuity.  All  of  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  it 
created  itself.  The  religious  person  feels  that  where  there  is  a creature  there 
must  also  be  a creator.  The  religious  person  believes  that  it  requires  Intelligence, 
thought  and  purpose  to  create  a world.  The  materialist  who  says  that  he  does  not  be— 
lieve  in  creation  but  in  evolution  has  merely  begged  the  question.  EJvolution  is 
God*s  method  of  creation.  EJvolution  means  that  the  world  did  not  come  about  like  a 
magician  brings  out  an  egg  from  a hat,  but  developed  through  unfathomable  billions 
of  years  and  eons  from  the  mineral  to  the  plant,  from  the  plant  to  the  animal,  from 
Jthe  animal  to  man.  Possibly  I could  simplify  this  just  a bit  by  telling  the  story 


01  the  traveller  in  the  desert  whose  guide  told  him  that  he  was  the  first  human  being 
ever  to  go  so  far.  A moment  later  he  saw  something  shiny  in  the  sand.  It  was  a 
watch.  Only  an  Ingersoll,  but  a watch  nonetheless.  He  was  able  to  wind  it  and  it 
kept  time.  It  had  Roman  numerals  on  the  dial  and  the  v;ord  **Ingersoll**  stamped  on  it. 
How  did  this  get  here,'*  he  said  to  the  guide.  '*Oh,  the  winds  of  the  desert  blew 
it  together.'*  The  traveller  was  not  convinced.  .EJven  a simple  Ingersoll  watch  needs 
some  intelligence  to  create  it.  The  universe  in  which  we  live,  811  one  planet,  one 
of  the  small  ones  - with  some  300  million  known  planets,  each  keeping  perfect  rhythm 
and  time  speak  in  terms  of  intelligence  that  is  not  due  to  chance,  fortuity  and 
accident.  A Jewish  philosopher  in  the  Middle  Ages,  Bachya,  said  that  if  this  uni- 
verse  could  come  about  by  chance  and  accident  then  if  one  accidentally  spilt  a bottle 
of  ink,  it  might  write  the  Book  of  Job  or  the  Twenty-third  Psalm,  or  the  Ten  Command- 
ments.  If  one  rushed  by  a printer  with  a tray  of  type  and  10,000  pieces  of  lead 
were  sprawled  over  the  floor,  they  would  not  write  Shakespeare's  *'Hamlef'or  Milton's 
Paradise  Lost".  The  harmony,  the  symmetry  and  cohesiveness  in  a world  in  which  not 
.only  one  drop  of  water  can  ever  be  lost  but  simply  transformed,  is  too  intricate  as 
^^^mechanlsm  - to  say  nothing  of  an  organism  to  be  the  result  of  chance. 

E.  Morally  speaking,  materialism  leads  to  nihilism.  Nihilism  comes  from  the 
Latin  word  "nihil".  It  means  nothing.  Nihilism  means  sweeping  the  moral  values  that 
have  been  so  laboriously  evolved  through  the  agonizing  centuries  into  nothingness. 

It  means  not  only  Ignoring  moral  values,  but  repudiating  them.  Communism,  as  inter- 

preted  by  the  Soviet  Union,  has  a half-dozen  principles,  if  sinister  purposes  may  be 
dignified  by  the  name  of  principle.  The  one  is  crude  atheism,  another  stark  material— 

ism,  a third  nihilism,  a fourth  violence  is  a technique,  fifth  the  class  struggle, 

sixth  the  economic  determination  of  history,  and  finally  the  community  of  property, 
ne  reason  why  it  is  difficult  if  not  well-nigh  impossible  to  make  peace  in  Korea  is 
ecause  of  Russian  nihilism  based  on  Russian  materialism,  overarched  by  violence  and 
undergirt  by  totalitarianism. 


\1 


■Sociologically  speaking,  materialism  means  that  might  makes  right.  It  is 
contary  to  the  prophetic  message  of  the  Jew  "not  by  strength  and  not  by  might,  but 
by  the  spirit  of  Qod  doth  man  prevail".  From  a materialistic  point  of  view  you  have 
the  right  to  do  what  you  have  the  power  to  do.  Reinhold  Niebuhr  in  one  of  his  in- 
spired  passages  said  "living  on  a material  level,  men  are  bo\and  to  contend  for 
piysical  prizes  and  use  force  in  the  contest  with  more  and  more  deadly  effect."  The 
Prophet  Isaiah  with  seething  sarcasm,  with  scathing  irony  and  with  sardonic  humor 
said  with  part  thereof  he  warme th  himself;  with  part  thereof  he  maketh  bread,  and 
with  the  residue  thereof  he  maketh  a god  and  worshipeth  it."  One  and  the  same  thing  - 
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a material  thing  serves  as  fuel,  food  and  deity.  It  is  any  wonder  then  that  the 
psalmist  whose  intuition  understood  the  promptings  of  the  human  heart  described  the 
predicament  of  the  materialist  in  the  words  '*he  granted  them  their  hearts'  desire 
but  he  gave  them  leanness  of  soul." 

I close  with  a story.  Not  long  ago  a woman  in  our  congregation  came  to  me  for 
help  because  she  was  being  consumed  by  hatred.  She  explained  the  circumstances  of 
the  hatred,  !'took  from  my  shelf  Boyer's  volume  "The  Great  Hunger."  Peter  Holm  who 
was  to  evolve  as  the  hero  of  his  volume  began^^lfe  with  an  overweening  ambition.  He 
was  an  engineer.  He  made  power  his  god,  only  d^'fined  that  he  had  feet  of  clay.  He 
made  gold  his  god,  only  to  realize  that,  like  Midas  of  mythology,  his  very  heart  and 
soul  became  metallic.  He  made  commerce  the  supreme  passion  of  his  life,  only  to 
find  that  fickle  fortune  have  given  and  taken  away.  Finally  when  he  was  altogether 
penitent  and  all  but  starving,  a neighbor,  who  purposely  permitted  a mad  dog  to 
roam,  attacked  his  child,  who  as  a result  passed  away.  He  vowed  vengeance.  Some 
months  later  this  enemy  of  his  was  about  to  starve  and  the  time  for  vengeance  seem- 
ed  to  have  come.  He  divided  the  little  food  that  he  had  with  the  man  who  had  wrong- 
ed  him  so  greatly.  He  would  not  retxirn  evil  for  evil.  The  novel  closes  with  these 
words  "standing  on  the  ruins  of  my  life,  I feel  a vast  responsibility.  Mankind  must 
right  and  be  better  than  the  blind  powers  that  set  its  ways  in  the  midst  of  its 
sorrows.  It  must  take  heed  that  the  God-like  within  us  does  not  die." 

Where  Do  You  Live?  In  a world  of  materialism,  atheism,  nihilism,  violence  and 
the  class  striiggle  which  Russia  today  is  trying  to  foist  upon  the  world?  Or  do  you 
live  in  a realm  of  spirituality  and  belief  that  "man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
but  by  everything  that  cometh  from  the  mouth  of  God." 
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As  I come  to  the  end  of  ray  series  of  foiir  heart-to-heart  discussions  on  the 
over-all  topic  of  ”Where  Do  You  Live?”  I want  to  express  my  gratitude  for  the 
magnificent  response  that  has  come  to  me  through  the  mail. 

I can  think  of  no  more  appropriate  text  from  the  Scriptures  for  the  closing 
address  of  this  series,  than  the  prayer  of  the^  Psalmist  which  in  the  original 
Hebrew  consisted  of  two  wordai  ”Ha-ve-nay-nee  v^^^^icH-veh^^and  in  English  reads!  ”Give 
jae  understanding  that  I may  llveT^  iJe^'ä  hav^ a]l,ways  d^^  a sharp  dAstihc^Ton  be- 
tween  making  a 'living  ana  making  a life.  In  an  atomic  age,  without  understanding 
of  Ood’s  laws  of  righteousness,  we  may  cease  evep  to  exist.  Science  has  annihilated 
time  and  space.  A world  that  has  grown  geographically  smaller,  must  in  the  nature 
of  things  grow  morally  and  spiritually  larger.  Brotherhood  once  a dream  and  once 
a vision  has  now  become  a necessity  — a dire  necessity.  Unless  we  develop  mental— 
ly  and  spiritually  to  the  same  degree  we  have  developed  mechanically  and  technolo- 
gically,  we  shall  have,  we  will  have  created  a Frankenstein  that  will  turn  around 
and  crush  its  very  maker.  Unless  we  return  to  the  source  of  all  goodness  which  is 
Qod,  tjie  birth  certificate  of  the  atomic  age  may  become  the^burial— per-mlt._Qf- 
civillz^ion^ ־־ ־ ־ — 


What  are  some  of  the  obstacles  that  make  for  mere  existence  rather  than  life? 

The  first  that  I v/ould  discuss  with  you  is  perilous  pre.judice,  I use  the  word 
^'perilous”  advisedly.  ”Prejudice”  comes  from  two  Latin  words,  ”pre”  and  ”judico” 

**to  judge  beforehand” , before  one  has  the  facts  and  therefore  oTten  c^thary  to~  t^e 
/acts.  It  is  comforting  to  know  that  no  one  is  born  with  prejudices.  Psychologists 
assure  us  that  we  are  born  with  but  two  instinctsi  fear  of  eqiailibrium  and  fear  of 
loud  noises.  Prejudice  is  a product  of  our  environment.  Our  parents,  our  teachers,  \ 
our  playmates,  our  newspapers,  our  radio  and  television  may  serve  as  instrumental- 
ities  of  inoculation  and  indoctrination.  Psychologists  have  revealed  that  the 
words  we  use  influence  the  ideas  we  think  more  than  the  ideas  we  thin  Influence  the 
words  we  use.  Some  time  ago  there  appeared  an  ”Encyclopedia  of  Ethnophaulisms.”  The 
I word  is  not  in  the  dictionary.  It  is  made  up  of  two  Greek  words  ”ethno”,  from  which 
we  get  our  English  word  ”ethnic”  and  ”Phaulus”  which  means  ”Slurs”.  Just  think  of 
it,  10,000  horrible,  ugly  lying  slurs  that  every  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
\\has  used  against  every  other  people  on  the  face  of  the  earthl  And  then  we  wonder 
why  we  don’t  all  love  one  another t A home  in  which  such  words  as  "dago”,  ”wop”, 
’kike”,  ’nigger”,  ”bohunk”  and  other  unfortunate  expressions  are  used,  is  a home  in 
which  children  are  doomed  to  have  their  religion  undermined  and  their  sense  of 
decency  weakened.  If  prejudice  were  abolished  snobbery  would  disappear  and 
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discrimination  would  be  descimated}  if  prejudice  were  abolished  the  heartaches  of 
children  and  the  hurts  of  adults  would  be  minimized!  if  prejudice  were  abolished 
we  would  no  longer  proclaim  the  fatherhood  of  Qod  on  a Sunday  and  destroy  the 
brotherhood  of  man  on  Monday!  if  prejudice  were  abolished  Christianity  would  no 
longer  be  Christless  and  Judaism  would  no  longer  be  Qodless!  if  prejudice  were 
abolished  the  F.E.P.C.  (Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission)  would  not  be  neces- 
sary  and  would  not  have  failed  in  becoming  a law!  if  prejudice  were  eliminated 
higher  education  would  no  longer  operate  on  a lower  level!  if  prejudice  were  abolishr- 
ed  man• s Inhumanity  to  man  would  be  eliminated.  Were  do  you  live?  In  a realm  of 
poisonous  prejudice  or  in  one  of  tolerant  open-mindedness? 


The  second  of  these  obstacles  that  we  must  overcome  if  we  would  live  rather 
J than  exist  is  rancorous  racialism»  The  idea  is  founded  on  Chauvenism,  misguided 
nationalism,  perverted  patriotism  and  other  divisive  thoughts•  The  most  explosive 
myth  in  the  20th  century  is  the  idea  of  race.  Myth-making  is  mis-shaping  the  world. 
We  have  been  taught  Incorrectly,  unsciaaitlflcally  and  most  erroneously  that  there 
are  superior  and  inferior  races,  that  there  are  pin^e  and  impure  races,  that  there 
are  master  races  and  slave  races,  that  there  are  backward  races  and  forward  races• 
Anthropologists  and  ethnologists  who  alone  speak  with  authority  on  this  subject, 
brand  such  concepts  as  absolutely  pnd  irrevocably  false.  There  are  no  backward 
races,  but  there  are  races  held  backward,  not  by  forward  races,  but  by  froward 
races  — froward  means  wicked.  Rancorous  racialism  served  as  an  entering  wedge  for 
Hitler’s  brutalltarianlsm.  Rancorous  racialism  was  Mussolini’s  alibi  for  the 
crucifixion  of  Ethiopia•  Rancorous  racialism  caused  America  in  1922  to  exclude 
Japanese  from  its  meager  and  negligible  quota  of  Immigration  and  thus  prepared  for 
Pearl  Harbor  in  1941•  Rancorous  racialism  has  been  the  mental  poison  for  all 
reactionary  movements•  Rancorous  racialism  has  prevented  the  defeat  of  the  poll 
tax  and  the  promulgation  of  a national  anti— lynching  law.  Rancorous  racialism  has 
undermined  all  the  teachings  of  rdligion  that  proclaim  ”Have  we  not  all  one  Father, 
has  not  one  God  created  us  all,  why  then  deal  treacherously  one  man  against  his 
neighbor?”  The  second  is  rancorous  racialism.  Where  do  you  live?  In  an  atmosphere 
of  loving-kindness,  or  in  one  of  rancorous  racialism? 

Ill, 

j The  third  is  pernicious  power  politics•  Our  Bible  teaches  us  ”not  by  strength 

and  not  by  might,  but  by  the  spirit  of  God  does  man  prevail”.  By דעג ס  actions  we 
have  denied,  belled,  defied  and  decried  the  protestations  of  ou2*  faith.  The 
United  Nations  gave  the  veto  power  to  the  five  strongest  nations  thereby  paying 
tribute  to  the  god  of  might  and  denying  the  God  of  right.  Small  nations  had  no  veto 
power  but  were  vetoed  out  of  their  powerl  The  jingle  that  originated  in  barbaric 
days,  comes  to  life  once  again! 

”The  good  old  rule 
The  simple  plan, 

That  they  shoiü.d  take  that  have  the  power, 

And  they  should  keep  who  can.” 

Some  day  — to  use  the  words  of  the  Bible  — ”It  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  of 
days”  - some  day  we  shall  learn  after  crossing  oceans  of  blood  and  walking  upon 
j mountains  of  human  corpses  that  unless  we  fortify  justice  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
I justify  force.  The  tragedy  today  is  that  unless  we  used  force,  wliich  we  know  is  not 
the  answer,  we  shall  be  crushed  by  force.  This,  I tried  to  point  out  to  you  last 
week,  follows  inevitably  the  teachings  of  the  teachings  of  the  crude  atheism 'and  the 
stark  materialism  on  which  Communism  is  based.  The  third  then  is  pernicious  power 
politics.  Where  do  you  live?  In  a world  of  prophetic  vision  in  which  right  makes 
might  or  in  one  of  destruction  and  devastation  in  which  might  supposedly  makes  right. 
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IV. 

Finally  what  causes  us  to  exist  rather  than  to  live  is  Godless  Aris- 

totle  in  one  of  his  inspired  moments  said  that  ”if  you  understand  any^roe-virtue , 
you  will  understand  all  virtues  because  any  one  virtue  if  completely  analyzed  in 
the  nature  of  things  includes  all  others.  Justice  for  example  includes  mercy  other— 
wise  it  would  not  be  justice.  Mercy  for  example  Includes  justice,  otherwise  it 
would  be  merciful•  Godless  greed  includes  almost  all  the  vices  in  our  day.  More 
and  more  people  want  more  and  more  pay  to  do  less  and  less  work»  Of  course  I know 
of  the  high  cost  of  living  but  beyond  this  there  is  an  emphasis  as  possibly  never 
before,  upon  pay  and  a slighting  sneer  toward  the  service  to  be  rendered.  Carlyle 
once  said  ”Labore  est  orare”  - ”To  work  is  to  pray”.  Two  thousand  years  earlier 
the  Jews  used  the  same  word  ”abodah”  to  mean  work  in  a sense  of  labor  and  service 
to  God  in  a sense  of  prayer.  What  a colossal  eloquence  may  be  found  in  the  mute 
\ silencB  of  word  formation I If  we  read  the  early  history  of  America  in  such  books 
as  ”Robber  Barons”  and  see  how  the  water— falls,  the  timberlands,  the  mineral  and 
coal  mines,  the  fertile  valleys  and  the  natural  resources  that  God  so  abundantly 
gave  to  this  blessed  land,  were  monopolized  by  sheer  force  to  be  used  by  the  few, 

^ to  be  misused  and  abused  by  them,  we  shall  know  what  is  meant  by  Godless  greed. 

There  is  no  reason  in  our  day  of  technological  mastery  and  mechanical  supremacy 
to  have  ill-fed,  ill— housed  and  ill-clothed  human  beings•  Godless  greed  means  just 
what  it  says,  a greed  that  excludes  God.  Nay,  it  doesn’t  exclude  God,  it  excludes 
I people  from  God.  God  is  near  unto  us  only  when  we  are  neer  unto  Him.  We_prpy  not — 
\J  \J  that  God  should  be  on  our  side,  but  that  we  should  be  on  the  side  of  Gocj.  In  two 
Hebrew  Vvords  — ”Ha— ve— nay— n^  v— ech-yeh” , we  have  greatest  prayer  of  all  times! 

”Give  me  understanding  that  I may  live”.  Do  we  live  in  a world  of  Godless  greed 
or  in  one  of  yearning  for  God’s  presence?  Where  do  you  live? 


\ 


Effective  w i th  the  broedcflst  of  6undßy,  December  27, 


1953,  your  MESSAGE  OP  ISRAEL  will  be  heard  from  10  to 
10:30  in  the  Eastern  Time  Zone--’0“־-nd  correspondingly 

throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada instead  of 

10  ;05-10:30,. 

Ve  sincerely  hope  that  you  w ill  be  with  us  at  our  new 
time► 

VJe  know  that  you...  and  all  our  friends ..  .re  Joice  with  us 
8t  the  good  news  that  our  program  will  nov;  be  5 minutes 
longer  than  it  has  been  since  early  in  the  summer  of  1953,. 
when  the  10-10:05  time  was  used  for  a news  broadcast, 

I am  sure  that  the  American  Broadcasting  Company. .. and  its 
independent  affiliated  3 tations . . . .would  like  to  know  of 
your  appreciation  if  you  would  care  to  drop  them  a line. 

The  address  is  2040  Broadway,  New  York  Cityp  .attention  Hiss 


David  J.  W’i 3e , Program  Director 


Ruth  Trexler,. 
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Not  long  ago  a cartoon  appeared  in  one  of  the  magazines.  It  ® ^ , 

facing  his  anxious  patient  and  saying,  »This  is  a very  serious  case.  I m afraid 

>ou  are  allergic  to  yourself,» 

That’s  right.  Some  people  are  allergic  to  themselves.  They  live  in  rooms 
surrounded  by  mirrors.  Whichever  way  they  turn,  they  only  see  themselves. 

There  once  was  a young  boy  apprenticed  to  an  old  window  glas®  polisher. 
was  Ifearning  the  trade.  The  old  man  called  the  boy  over  to  a window,  took  a l^-ttle 
bit  of  silver  quicksand,  rubbed  it  on  the  back  of  the  window  to  make  a “^נ:ror,  a 
said,  »What  did  you  see?»  The  lad  pushed  up  close  to  the  window  and ־‘ ־ 

see  myself. » The  old  man  took  a cloth  rubbed  off  the  quicksand  and  said.  Now  what 
do  you  see?»  The  boy  looked  throvigh  the  window,  and  said,  »Why,  I see  oeople  — 
dozens  of  people  going  to  and  frol» 

Just  a little  bit  of  silver,  and  all  we  see  is  ourselvesl  V/e  need  to  change 
more  mirrors  for  windows.  We  get  much  more  out  of  life  if  we  see  the  world  in- 
stead  of  j^ist  ourselves. 

* * * * * •)Hf 

Disraeli,  Prime  Minister  of  England,  once  said,  »Life  is  too  short  to  be  little.» 
How  true  that  isl  Some  people  are  grave  robbers.  They  won’t  let  dead  corpses  a- 
lone.  They  insist  on  digging  up  old  grievances.  But  life  is  too  short  for  grave 
robbing.  There  is  a great  secret  in  handling  grievances,  blunders,  disappointments, 
reversals,  lost  opportunities.  The  secret  lies  in  ,two  wordsi  »Forget  itl 

The  art  of  forgetting  at  the  right  time  is  a rare  skill.  Schools  teach  child- 
ren  to  remember.  But  sometimes  we  need  to  know  how  to  forget.  It  may  seem  peculiar 
to  you , but  to  find  the  key  to  living  you  have  to  be  able  to  say  to  yourself  every 
once  in  a whilei  »Forget  itlV  Forget  the  time  you  were  slightedl  Forget  the  argu- 
ment  you  had  with  your  friendl  Forget  the  oversight  and  the  unintentional 
Forget  those  failures,  those  worries,  those  fears  you  are  rehashing  in  your  min  . 

Look  ahead,  not  backwards.  That’t  where  the  key  to  living  lies  — in  the  future. 

The  door  to  your  house  of  happiness  will  remain  locked  if  you  don’t  look  to  the 
future  with  hope  and  courage  and  faithl  You  have  the  key  in  your  hand  the  key 
to  living.  How  are  you  going  to  use  it? 

The  ancient  Prophet  Isaiah  said  so  v/ell,  »In  quietness  and  confidence  shall  be 
your  strength.»  In  the  quietness  of  this  moment,  stop  and  make  yourself  a few 
promises. 

Promise  yourself  to  get  the  most  out  of  life. 

Promise  yourself  to  be  as  careful  about  maintaining  your  standard  of  thinking 
as  you  are  about  your  standard  of  living. 

Promise  yourself  to  concentrate  more  on  the  inner  quality  of  your  ^,chievements 
and  a little  less  on  life’s  outer  packaging. 

Promise  yourself  to  seek  a calm  center  of  life  by  living  one  day  at  a time. 

Promise  yourself  to  be  a real  person  and  discard  those  alibis  and  open  the 
windows  of  your  soul  to  the  world  about  you. 

Promise  yourself  to  forget  those  old  grievances  and  learn  from  life’s  mistakes 
8 lesson  or  two  for  the  future. 

If  you  make  these  promises  and  start  living  them  today,  you  v/ill  find  from 
this  moment  on,  your  life  will  be  dlfferentl  You  will  have  found  the  key  to  living, 
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VJe  know  ths  t you...snd  all  our  friends ..  •rejoice  with  us 
8t  the  good  news  that  our  program  will  now  be  5 minutes 
longer  than  it  has  been  since  early  in  the  summer  of  1953, 


10-10:05  time  was  used  for  a news  broadcast, 
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independent  affiliated  s tat ions ... .would  like  to  know  of 
your  appreciation  if  you  would  care  to  drop  them  a line. 
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Ruth  Trexler,. 
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Rabbi  Sanford  E.  Saper stein 


This  morning  as  we  face  toward  a new  year  in  our  civil  calendar,  many  of  us 
seek  some  practical,  down-to-earth  guidance  in  making  the  mo«t  of  our  lives.  In  the 
form  that  I offer  some  suggestions  I talce  my  cue  from  the  rabbis  of  Israel.  They 
understand  that  the  technical  language  of  religion  must  often  seem  terribly  abstract 
and  other— v/orldly  to  men  of  affairs.  And  so  they  did  not  hesitate  to  use  the 
homeliest  parables.  They  turned  the  common  incidents  of  existence  into  striking 
metaphors. 

Thus,  I frame  my  observations  this  morning  the  more  familiar  language  of  our 
business  world  as  we  examine  ״this  business  of  living".  For  life  can  be  looked  upon 
as  an  enterprise  ן each  of  us  becomes  a proprietor,  a shop— keener  of  a limited  inven- 
tory  of  days,  skills,  strength.  From  time  to  time  we  are  celled  to  give  an  account- 
ing,  until  finally  some  day  the  "Great  Auditor"  will  call  in  the  books. 

A salesman  came  into  a client• s office  one  morning.  When  he  entered,  the  man 
at  the  desk  was  busily  tearing  sheets  from  his  calender  Dad  and  throwing  them  into 
the  waste  basket.  "Wait"  said  the  salesman,  "Don’t  you  save  your  check  stubs  and 
, go  over  them  to  see  how  you've  spent  your  money?"  "But  these  aren’t  check  stubs", 
the  client  protested.  "They’re  only  days I"  The  salesman  looked  at  him  quietly. 

"Say  that  again — slow,"  he  asked.  "Sure"  the  man  at  the  desk  smiled.  "This  isn’t 
money.  They’re  only " And  then  the  meaning  broke  through,  clearly  and  strikingly. 

^"^T^ach  us  to  number  our  days,  says  the  Psalmist.  In  other  words,  teach  us  to 
budget  our  lives,  to  count  the  check  stubs  of  our  days.  The  essence  of  budgeting  is 
to  draw  the  line  betv/een  the  imoortant  and  the  unimportant,  iÄ  it  notj  to  put  the 
trivial  things  in  their  proper  place  so  that  the  worthwhile,  significant,  enduring 
and  essential  things  will  not  be  lacking. 

Is  this  the  way  we  plan  our  lives  though?  If  we  want  to  make  a going  concern 
of  this  "business  of  living",  some  of  us  will  have  to  set  aside  more  time  for  our 
children  and  our  families.  get  so  embroiled  with  the  business  that  is  intended 
to  provide  our  children  with  the  means  to  purchase  the  good  things  of  life,  that  we 
deny  them  the  best  things... our  companionship,  the  strengthening  influence  of  our 
presence,  the  instruction  of  our  example.  We  hear  of  "Invisible  losses"  in  a 
financial  venture.  I speak  of  the  tragic,  unnoticed  drainage  of  good  when  we  fall 
to  put  on  our  agendas  time  for  the  sharing  of  experiences  with  our  loved  ones,  a 
leisurely  moment  for  saying  grace,  for  intimate  conversation,  for  participating  in 
the  lovely  round  of  ceremonies  that  are  our  religious  heritage.  ’Contents  make' a 
house.  Contents  transfigured  by  love,  by  idealism,  by  religion — make  a home.י י 
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These  are  the  things  that  ought  to  have  the  A-1  priorities  for  us.  Alas, 
many  of  us  who  look  back  on  the  check  stubs  of  our  days  and  note  where  and  for  what 
we  spent  the  best  of  our  time  and  energy  must  confess  that  many  of  our  claims  to 
really  high  standards  of  living  are  only  superficial  and  pretentious.  Perhaps 
the  moat  Important  thing  an  artist  must  learn  is  the  knack  of  eliminating  the  non- 
essentials  from  a scene  to  emphasize  the  important  things.  The  artist  of  life 
must  know  it  too.  As  the  late  Justice  Brandels  said  once!  ”1  have  only  one  life 
and  lt*s  short  enough;  why  waste  it  on  things  I don’t  want  moat.” 

There  is  something  else  we  can  wisely  budget  for  this  coming  year.  That  is 
in  the  realm  of  our  emotional  life.  How  pathetic  we  become  when  we  tear  a passion 
to  tatters  over  a bagatelle.  How  pitiable  if  we  lose  our  temper  over  someone’s 
minor  error,  when  we  coddle  envy  for  someone  else ’s  ephemeral  possessions.  It 
makes  us  foolish  wastrels.  For  if  we  expend  our  emotions  on  trifles,  we  spoil  our- 
selves  for  the  proper  responses  to  the  matters  that  ought  to  evoke  ovir  strongest 
feelings.  Yea,  there  can  be  room  on  our  emotional  budget  for  hate  — for  hate  of 
prejxidlce  and  war  and  exploitation  of  others;  there  can  be  room  for  envy,  the  envy 
that  selfishly  desires  fine  character  and  noble  deeds;  and  anger,  too,  yes,  the 
righteous  indignation  that  we  ought  to  feel  when  cruelty  or  injustice  is  done. 

That  is  proper  budgeting  for  this  business  of  life. 

II.  This  brings  us  to  another  aspect  of  this  ”business  of  living” — the  technique 
of  spending.  There  is  a secret  here  we  ought  to  learn  and  keep.  Ordinarily  good 
management  in  sore  or  factory  means  the  limitatio-n  of  expenditures.  It  is  quite 
the  reverse  for  the  enterprise  of  life.  Having  once  budgeted,  the  greatest  profits 
come  to  those  who  spend  recklessly,  extravagently,  generously.  For  we  make  a living 
by  what  we  get — we  make  a life  by  what  we  give.  I'/hat  causes  our  failures,  often, 

is  not  that  we  do  not  engage  in  worthwhile  things,  but  that  we  act  like  spiritual 
paupers  when  we  do.  Take  this  matter  of  prayer.  Come  into  the  sanctuary  with 
dragging  feet;  bring  only  your  body  and  leave  your  heart  outside,  and  yet  shall 
depart  as  ye  came  in,  neither  spiritually  enriched  nor  enlightened.  But  - ”Qlve  it 
all  you’ve  got”,  as  we  say  colloquially,  tune  your  mind  to  an  enthusiastic  recept- 
iveness,  thrust  into  the  formulated  words  your  own  driving  need  and  yearning,  and, 
my  friends,  your  prayer  will  be  answered  in  the  sense  that  you  will  achieve  your 
purpose — whether  it  be  insight,  courage  or  consolation.  This  applies  to  all  areas 
of  our  existence — don’t  dabble  your  toes,  plunge  in  with  verve  and  enthusiasm.  For 
the  peculiar  economics  of  the  matter  is  summed  up  by  this  — you  get  just  as  much 
as  you  invest  of  yourself.  The  important  causes  of  this  world  need  enthusiastic, 
cheerful  lovers;  not  kindly  disposed  camp  followers.  So  consider  well  what  your 
precious  hours  and  days  will  be  spent  upon — and  then  fling  them  away  magnanimously. 
Make  the  great  and  good  things  the  recipients  of  your  whole  heart — not  a discounted 
portion  of  it. 

III.  Finally,  it  is  wisdom  in  this  ״business  of  living”  to  make  the  moat  of  what  we 
have.  We  ought  not  neglect  our  uncollected  dividends.  I have  read  somewhere  that 
there  are  millions  of  dollars  in  more  than  a million  accounts  in  the  national 
banks  of  this  country  that  are  deferred  to  technically  as  "dead  money”.  It  repre- 
sents  deposits  that  have  been  forgotten.  That  is  a situation  that  many  of  us  are  in. 

n so  many  golden  realms  — in  literature,  art,  music,  in  the  accumulated  assets 
of  the  centuries  earned  by  the  productivity  of  men  of  genius,  not  to  speak  of  the 
wealth  of  religious  ideas,  principles  and  programs — we  are  heirs  to  deposits  that 
we  have  never  claimed.  We  can  grow  rich  upon  these  things  without  impoverishing 
anyone  else;  we  are  the  poorer  unless  we  withdraw  these  deposits  of  dead  wealth. 

What  was  said  of  books  applies  to  much  else  besidesi  ”Great  literature  is  not  about 
immedirte  problems,  necessarily,  but  al’vays  something  which  fortifies  the  spirit 
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with  great  and  enduring  things.”  How  we  need  such  strength,  such  fortlficptlon  in 
these  trying  times.  Shall  we  consent  to  remain  poor,  little  rich  people  sleeping 
on  bags  of  spiritual  gold? 

And  that  brings  me  to  the  last  item  that  I refer  to  your  consideration  in 
this  "business  of  living" ן our  need  for  reserves.  The  reserves  I refer  to  help 
us  to  live  beyond  our  limited  human  means.  These  are  days  when  our  usual  resources; 
science,  political  power,  materiel  wealth,  these  old  standbys  no  longer  seem  to  be 
able  to  help  us  meet  the  demands  that  are  placed  upon  us.  Many  of  us  are  not  only 
physically  exhausted  — we  feel  emotionally,  spiritually  drained.  What  can  we  do, 
vזhere  can  we  turn  when  we  seem  to  be  on  the  verge  of  spiritual  bankruptcy.  The 
lest  word  in  successfully  facing  this  business  of  living  as  individuals  and  as  a 
nation,  the  last  word  and  the  first  word  is  Qod  — the  never-falling  reservoir  of 
strength,  the  Rock  of  our  life  and  the  shield  of  our  help. 

0,  God,  help  us  to  turn  to  good  account  this  life  with  which  Thou  hast  endowed 
us.  Grant  us  the  wisdom  to  make  this  coming  year  one  of  spiritual  enrichment;  to 
budget  for  what  is  noblest;  to  spend  ourselves  for  it  to  the  fullest;  to  draw  upon 
the  rich  assets  of  spiritual  capital  deposited  through  the  centuries  and  to  draw 
the  strength,  stamina  and  courage  to  meet  our  obligations  in  reliance  upon  Thee 
who  has  designated  us  as  co-partners  in  the  building  of  Thy  Kingdom. 
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LIGHT  THEIR  LIfE  8ITH  FAITH 

month  of  Hovember,  Americon־  of  every  ־reed,  ־f 
do  not  orofes/any  religion,  are  being  urged  to  attend  worship  services.  In  every 
town  throughout  the  nation,  some  part  of  a great  advertising  oampaign  will 
A voice  on  the  radio,  a scene  on  television,  a sign  on  a billboard,  a ^.n  ?.^=׳ 

a ooster  in  a store  wlndoii,  an  apoeal  in  a magazine  or  newspaper  will  urgei  LIQOT 
THEIR  LIFE  WITH  FAITH  - BRING  THEM  TO  '.;ORSHIP  THIS  WEEK."  This  program  of  religious 
emphasis  has  been  undertaken  by  leading  laymen  of  the  major  faiths  of  our  count  y, 
and  is  supported  by  twenty-three  national  religious  bodies. 

The  reason  for  this  extraordinary  effort,  sponsored  by  Advertising  Council, 
is  the  concern  felt  by  many  thoughtful  citizens  that  our  beloved  nation,  ;״^Ich  had 
its  very  origin  in  religion,  has  drifted  away  from  its  firm  foundation  of  faith  and 
might  well  lose  a part  of  its  invaluable  heritage. 

Because  almost  one-half  of  all  Americans  are  not  members  of  any  religious  group, 
because  tv70-thirds  of  all  Americana  do  not  attend  services  regularly,  ‘because  on^ 
third  of  all  Americana  never  go  to  a house  of  worship,  because  nearly  one-half  of  ^1 
American  children  do  not  receive  continuing  religious  instruction,  J/, 

ed  to  think  about  these  disquieting  facts  and  to  consider  what  we  can  do  to  brighten 

the  flickering  lights  of  faith. 

The  one  thing  we  cannot  do  is  attempt  to  force  people  to  Join  a church  or  syna- 
gogue.  The  freedom  which  this  lend  of  liberty  offers  to  each  person  to  believe  and 
worship  as  he  wishes  is  also  the  freedom  not  to  believe  and  not  to  worship  if  he  so 
desires.  Religious  liberty  cannot  tolerate  any  form  of  coercion.  Its  appeal  is  al- 
ways  to  the  mind  and  to  the  heart. 

' — What,  then,  is  the  reason  we  advance  to  those  who  neither  attend  nor  support  a 

congregation,  that  they  should  do  so?  The  most  compelling  reason  for  affiliation  is 
that  every  church  and  synagogue  offers  a week-by-week  program  and  a longtime  object-  , 
ive  which  meet  our  deepest  needs  and  which  evoke  our  finest  response  of  effort,  leex- 
Ing,  and  thought.  ^Vhat  is  a synagogue  or  church?  The  best  definition  I ^ow  is  t^si 
"It  is  a friendly  group  of  people,  learning  how  to  live."  Consider  what  is  implied 
by  this  definition. 

First  of  all,  the  church  or  synagogue  ^ friendly . The  members  of  every  religious 
fello'ivship  recognize  the  extreme  importance  of  making  each  person  know  that  he  is 
wanted  and  appreciated.  In  the  sanctuary,  you  are  never  to  feel  isolated  or  estrang- 
ed,  because  there  you  are  at  home.  There  you  are  greeted  as  a brother  or  sister,  with 
all  that  these  words  imply  in  affection,  association  and  responsibility. 

A beloved  legend  explains  the  choice  of  the  location  for  the  ancient  temple  in 
Jerusalem.  Long  before  the  sanctuary  was  built,  so  runs  the  story,  the  entire  area 
belonged  to  a farmer  who  had  two  sonst  one  married,  the  other  a bachelor.  Upon  the 
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father’s  death,  the  land  v;as  divided  equally  between  the  two  brothers,  who  made  their 
homes  on  opoosite  sides  of  the  field.  Each  was  anxious  about  the  well-being  of  the 
other.  The  bachelor  raeditatedi  ”My  brother  needs  to  provide  for  8 family, ׳ ״hile  I 
have  only  myself  to  support."  The  married  man  musedi  "My  brother  la  so  alone.  He 
ought  to  be  compensated  somehow  for  his  solitary  life."  Both  of  them  were  stirfed  to 
action  by  these  thoughts.  Each  heaped  his  arms  with  grain  and  gifts  for  the  other, 
and  silently  and  secretly  walked  across  the  field  to  deposit  his  offering  in  the  barn 
of  his  brother.  The  next  day  both  were  amazed  at  the  seeming  miracle  , for  their  own 
store  of  goods  had  not  been  diminished  in  the  least  by  their  generosity.  That  very 
night  each  again  made  his  kindly  excursion,  and  also  the  next  night.  And  in  the 
bright  mornings  they  v/ere  astovinded  at  the  wonder  of  giving  without  depletion.  But, 
at  last,  at  the  time  when  the  harvest  moon  was  full,  while  pursuing  their  errands  of 
loving  kindness,  they  stumbled  into  each  other.  Instantly  they  realized  what  was  in 
the  heart  of  the  other.  They  embraced  and  wept,  with  overpowering  affection.  The 
story  goes  on  to  say  that  at  the  very  spot  v/here  the  brothers  revealed  their  love, 
the  temple  was  built  because  that  spot  was  the  most  hallowed,  the  moat  divine. 

So  today,  our  temples  and  churches  are  shrines  of  brotherly  regard  where  the 
clash  of  conflict  is  stilled,  vrhere  the  sting  of  indifference  is  eoothed,  v;here  the 
callous  impersonality  of  modern  living  is  melted  away.  Now,  of  course,  this  is  the 
ideal.  It  is  not  always  found  so  in  practice.  Every  house  of  worship  la  not  a per- 
feet  example  of  a perfect  society  of  friends,  but  the  principle  that  it  constitutes 
a band  of  brothers  is  still  the  goal. 

The  church  or  synagogue  sometimes  fails  to  meet  the  high  test  only  because  _a 
congregation  is  a group  of  people  who  are  learning.  We  are  not  saints,  but  we  are  all 
trying  to  become  more  saintlike.  The  fact  is  that  a congregation  is  composed  of 
people  - people  of  all  kindsi  those  who  are  wise  end  those  who  are  simolej  those  who 
are  outward— going  and  those  vrho  huddle  within  themselves  because  they  have  been  hurtj 
those  whose  conduct  is  impeccable  and  those  who  are  badly  tarnished  through  their 
o^vn  fault  br  by  reason  of  circumstance;  those  who  are  gifted  and  those  who  are  like 
most  of  us  — in  short,  people.  Their  one  common  characteristic  is  that  they  are  all 
trying  to  learn.  Those  of  us  in  congregations  are  engaged  in  a desperate  race  with 
time  - the  time  span  of  our  lives  and  the  time  span  of  a befuddled  society.  There  is 
so  much  to  accomplish  in  the  years  that  are  allotted.  All  the  injustice,  weakness, 
meanness  that  cling  like  rust  must  be  replaced  with  wisdom,  tenderness  and  nobility, 
so  that  we  can  function  individually  and  together  like  polished  pistons  in  a great 
engine  of  mutual  endeavor. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  learn  how  to  live.  We  are  trying  to  make  sense 
out  of  the  buzzing  confusion  of  the  v/orld.  We  are  trying  to  apply  wisdom  to  the 
details  of  our  own  life  and  to  all  the  relationships  between  ourselves  and  other 
people.  The  reason  people  can,  in  houses  of  worship,  repeat  identical  prayers  v/eek 
after  week  is  that  the  process  of  learning  how  to  live  is  not  as  wasy  as  learning  the 

ABC’s.  Once  we  master  a particle  of  information,  we  have  it  for  always,  but  spelling 

^“0— D and  even  partially  understanding  it  involves  the  constant  application  of  new 
tensions  and  new  releases  to  every  phase  of  our  thinking,  feeling  and  doing. 

A person  v;ho  enters  into  the  door  of  a sanctuary  may  do  so  for  some  very  specific 
need  or  because  he  is  attracted  by  a particular  activity.  The  Biblical  Saul  went 
seeking  for  some  lost  animals  and  discovered  that  the  road  led  on  to  the  prophet 
Samuel  who,  in  turn,  acquainted  Saul  with  his  high  destiny  as  the  first  king  of 
Israel.  Similarly,  the  man  or  woman  who  Joins  a congregation  finds  that  the  road  he 
takes  is  a highway  leading  on  to  a kingdom  of  which  he  may  have  been  completely  un— 
aware.  This  kingdom  is  one  in  which  no  earthly  person  is  monarch  but  a power  whom 
we  call  Qod.  The  more  we  seek,  the  more  we  learn  about  Him.  We  discover  beauty  that 

we  did  not  know  existed.  We  find  great  silences  that  move  us  as  no  words  can  do.  'fie 

find  words,  too,  and  ideas  and  plans  and  understanding,  love  of  man  and  love  of  God, 
courage  and  goodness  and  greatness  in  ourselves  and  others.  All  these  things,  and 
more,  are  revealed  as  we  pursue  the  path  that  starts  from  the  sanctuary. 
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One  of  the  great  problems  which  has  troubled  mankind  through  the  ages  is  the 
problem  of  suffering  where  there  should  be  none.  ”Why'*,  ask  the  rabbis,  "should  a 
righteous  person  suffer  evil  while  an  evil  person  prospers?"  Earlier,  Abraham  cried 
out  in  slmUar  vein,  "Shall  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  not  do  Justice?" 

As  you  can  see,  the  problem  of  suffering  that  ought  not  be  is  one  that  contlnu!־■ 

ally  eludes  us.  It  has  been  the  reason  for  the  defection  of  many  people  from  reli- 

glon.  How  easy  it  would  be  to  believe  in  Qod  if  this  problem  didn't  exist.  Every- 
one  would  be  religious  because  religion  wouldn't  be  a matter  of  belief  but  of  certain 
demonstration.  But  evil  exists  and  it  is  not  of  one  piece.  There  are,  therefore, 
many  explanations  of  evil. 

Why  do  the  Innocent  suffer?  The  first  and  simplest  answer  is  that  the  supposed- 

ly  innocent  are  not  as  benign  as  they  appear.  For  example,  p devoted  community  work- 

er  may  give  as  much  time  to  philanthropy  and  community  service  as  he  does  to  his 
business.  He  may  tax  himself  beyond  human  endurance,  losing  sleep,  missing  meals  and 
worrying  with  other  people's  troubles  as  though  they  were  his  own.  Yet  when  you  read 
of  his  sudden  illness  of  hie  death  by  heart  attack,  you  are  both  shocked  and  amazed. 
You  askt  "Why  should  such  a wonderful  man  have  to  die  so  young?  There  doesn't  seem 
to  be  any  Justice  in  that!" 

There  18  no  real  question  of  justice  here.  This  is  a case  of  terrible  self- 
neglect.  Our  rabbinic  teachers,  who  were  much  opposed  to  selfishness  and  who  preach- 
ed  and  practiced  self-giving,  still  were  wise  enough  to  point  out  to  usi  "Odom  korov 
leatzmo."  "A  man  is  his  ovm  close  relative."  By  this,  they  meant  that  a man  should 
be  sufficiently  self-interested  to  take  care  of  himself.  Why  should  we  ask  "Where 
is  Qod's  Justice?"  in  the  face  of  a man's  injustice  to  himself. 

Why  do  the  Innocent  suffer?  Sometimes  they  suffer  not  only  because  of  self-ne- 
gleet  but  because  of  self— punishment  as  well.  A woman  I know  has  suffered  hyperten— 
Sion  for  many  years.  Her  doctors  seem  agreed  that  the  only  thing  the  matter  with  her 
is  a sense  of  guilt  for  what  she  things  was  her  neglect  of  her  mother  before  her 
mother's  death.  Yet  she  was  as  devoted  to  her  mother  as  a daughter  might  be.  Shall 
we  blame  her  many  illnesses  on  Qod?  Or  shall  we  put  the  blame  where  it  properly  be— 
longs  — on  her  ov/n  punishment  of  herself.  Yes,  one  reason  for  evil  that  occurs  to 
the  seemingly  Innocent  is  that  their  Innocence  does  not  extend  to  all  phases  of  their 
lives. 

But  there  18  other  evil.  Pick  up  your  newspaper  on  an  autumn  morning  and  you 
may  read  a headline  something  like  this!  "Stove  explodes.  Killing  Child."  A shudder 
runs  through  even  as  you  read.  Was  it  the  child's  fault  that  the  kerosene  stove  ex— 
ploded?  Why  did  he  have  to  die?  It  seems  easier  to  blame  Qod  for  such  a tragedy. 

Yet  it  really  isn't  fair.  An  Inflammable  gas  or  liquid  has  dangers  in  its  very 
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benefits.  Th4  world  isn't  made  up  of  magic  substances  v;hlch  you  twist  to  your  whims. 
Kerosene  can't  burn  when  convenient  and  fail  to  burn  v׳hen  inconvenient. 

Nature  has  its  laws  v/hich  God  has  established  and  which  good  sense  should  tell 
us  to  respect.  The  laws  of  the  physical  universe  exist.  We  can't  amend  them  or 
change  them  by  our  personal  desires.  Our  sages  understood  this  well  when  they  said, 
"Hakol  beyadey  shomayim  chutz  m'yiras  shomayim."  "Everything  is  in  the  hands  of 
Heaven  except  reverence  for  Heaven."  Thus  they  explained  that  God  is  the  architect 
of  the  world,  that  He  makes  the  lavזs  by  which  the  planets  circle  in  their  orbits  and 
by  which  a single  amoeba  breaks  into  tv/o.  The  laws  of  chemistry  and  of  society  are 
both  His  gifts  but  man  has  his  own  free  will.  Man's  neglect  can  be  another  ansvrer 
to  much  of  man's  evil. 

The  problem  of  evil  isn't  exhausted.  Think  of  the  son  who  comes  to  see  his  dy- 
ing  father.  The  son  arrives  after  his  father  has  sunk  into  a coma.  Knov;ing  that 
death  will  soon  overtake  his  beloved  parent,  the  son  says,  "Oh,  if  Dad  could  only 
wake  up  and  talk  to  me  again."  Such  an  awakening  might  bring  happiness  but  it  might 
bring  greater  anguish.  In  some  illnesses,  consciousness  brings  such  agony  to  the 
patient  that  enveloping  sleep  is  a benefit  of  immeasurable  goodness.  Yet  v/hat  seems 
more  reasonable  than  the  son's  plea?  The  simple  truth  in  confronting  apparent  evil 
is  this!  We  don't  always  know  what  are  the  alternatives  to  present  evil.  The  state- 
ment,  "It  might  have  been  worse,"  may  offer  us  greater  wisdom  than  we  know. 

Beyond  that  there  is  always  uncertainty  as  to  what  is  an  evil  in  itself.  In  al- 
most  every  instance,  it  is  not  the  thing  itself  which  is  evil  but  what  we  do  with  it 
that  counts.  A hammer  may  be  used  for  hitting  nails  or  for  crushing  skulls.  The 
hypodermic  syringe  may  supply  either  insulin  to  the  diabetic  or  heroin  to  the  dope 
addict.  Steel  may  make  a sword  or  a plov/share.  Is  nitro-glycerin  evil?  It  might 
blow  you  apart.  Properly  used,  it  can  strengthen  end  sustain  a weakened  heart. 

Human  intention  remains  the  root  of  most  good  and  evil. 

Summing  up  thus  far!  We  don't  always  know  whet  an  evil  is.  While  v/e  know  what 
our  sorrows  are,  we  rarely  know  what  the  alternatives  to  those  sorrows  might  be.  We 
know  how  we  have  suffered  but  we  often  neglect  to  take  the  means  to  avoid  sorrow  or 
to  oppose  that  which  allows  our  suffering  to  come  into  being.  Beyond  that,  we  often 
punish  ourselves  and  neglect  ourselves  to  our  own  injury  while  blaming  God  for  our 
self-neglect. 

Yet  v;hen  all  our  explanations  are  made,  there  still  remain  many  experiences  for 
which  we  can  give  no  satisfactory  explanation.  Why  an  epidemic?  Why  should  children 
be  born  deformed  in  body  or  mind?  Why  shoiild  those  most  unrelated  to  it  be  the  first 
victims  of  war?  There  are  many  more  questions  we  might  ask  for  which  we  may  have 
pod  but  not  satisfying  answers.  The  answer  to  all  this  is  that  ultimately  we  don't 
know  more  than  to  have  faith.  It  is  easy  to  affirm  from  the  evidence  of  evil  around 
us  pat  God  doesn't  exist  or  that  God  doesn't  care  about  us,  but  there  is  neither  ג 
wisdom  nor  comfort  in  such  an  answer.  Faith  is  a better  answer  and  a more  consoling 
one  and,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  only  answer  worth  giving, 

of  faith  must  be!  First,  God  is  both  just  end  merciful.  The  Judge 
porld  certainly  will  do  justice.  Evil  will  not  forever  triumph.  We  might 
not  know  the  nature  of  mercy  but  we  must  have  faith  that  it  will  be  shown, 

pcond,  we  mpt  appreciate  that  life  la  but  lent  to  us.  Our  blessings  are  not 
ours  by  py  certainty  or  right.  They  are  the  kindnesses  of  God  which  we  knew  not 
before  they  came  into  being  and  which  we  cannot  expect  to  last  forever. 

eventually  will  be  corrected,  for  there  must  be  more  to 
1 e tpn  we  see.  The  human  soul  is  too  precious  to  be  lost  forever  when  the  cheml- 
cal  matter  of  our  bodies  returns  to  the  earth. 

Finally,  faith  must  make  us  appreciate  that  we  are  each  of  us  the  very  center 
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around  which  the  universe  txirns.  The  purposes  of  Qod  in  the  world  may  be  far  dif- 
ferent  than  we  imagine  them  but  we  have  faith  that  these  purposes  are  good. 

How  then  shoxxld  we  look  at  evil  in  the  world?  We  know  that  some  of  it  is 
avoidable,  some  of  it  is  incomprehensible,  some  of  it  is  a challenge  that  bids  us 
overcome  it.  Faith  supplies  the  answer  to  the  inexplicable.  For  only  faith  in  Qod 
can  traverse  the  limits  beyond  which  man's  wisdom  cannot  attain.  AMEN, 
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Of  all  the  many  possible  reasons  for  remembering  this  eventf'ul  year  of  1953  when 
it  passes  into  history  a few  weeks  from  now  is  the  surprising,  nay  shocking,  statls- 
tical  information  concerning  love  which  certain  published  studies  of  the  year  have 
revealed.  All  who  are  in  any  degree  concerned  with  sexual  morals,  or  mores  - 01■*־ 
parents,  teachers,  social  scientists,  ministers,  and  just  about  eveprbody  - will  long 
be  at  pains  to  reconcile  themselves  to  these  disquieting  facts  about  our  society. 

Even  if  the  facts  have  admittedly  been  drawn  from  a sample  of  fewer  than 000, ם  cases 
and  therefore  taken  with  some  reservations,  we  shall  still  be  facing,  in  195A  and 
in  the  years  beyond,  the  statistical  probabilities  of  the  Kinsey  report  on  women, 
five  years  after  his  hardly  less  sensational  report  on  the  human  male. 

Any  attempt  to  ease  our  concern  and  restore  our  balance  results  in  little  or  no 
comfort.  We  may  say  to  ourselves  that  nothing  has  happened  but  a disclosure,  start- 
ling  perhaps  but  nothing  more.  The  revolutionary  change  that  has  now  been  noticed 
and  noised  abroad  actually  occurred  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  flaming  twenties,  and 
is  nothing  new!  Ah,  but  it  is  something  new  merely  to  have  the  facts  widely  known 
as  facts,  brought  into  the  open,  and  presented  plainly  for  mature  consideration. 

Now,  and  more  and  more  as  time  goes  on,  we  who  are  charged  with  responsibility  tor 
the  guidance  of  private  and  public  morals  - we  religionists,  in  particular  ״ cannot 
accept  these  findings  placidly  but  must  somehow  devise  methods  by  which  we  may  put 
to  use  our  new-found  knowledge  of  love  in  1953• 

Accordingly,  in  these  few  minutes,  let  us  consider  a fresh  approach  to  the  pro־־ 
blems  of  love  on  the  loose  in  our  day  and  put  aside  as  unavailing  every  natural  im- 
pulse  to  be  aroused,  shocked,  angered,  or  disillusioned.  The  Irreversible  trend  of 
the  times  calls  for  attitudes  more  mature  than  indignation.  Sublimation  is  both  a 
better  word  and  the  key  to  a better  way.  By  this  is  meant  that,  from  the  exalted 
vantage  ground  of  religious  faith,  the  situation  which  disturbs  us  at  present  may 
quite  possibly  transform  Itself  from  an  apparent  evil  to  a larger  good  as  yet  un—  \ 
realized  and  barely  glimpsed.  The  characteristic  impatience  with  which  youths  and 
adults  drive  on  to  their  licit  or  illicit  satisfactions  may  conceivably  lead  to  an 
early  surfeit  and  to  an  earlier  deliverance  from  romantic  love  than  our  present  moral 
order  makes  possible.  We  shall  learn  at  long  last  that  our  prevalent  aesthetic  moral 
and  religious  standards  are  pitched  at  an  adolescent  level  and  should  be  raised  to  a 
truly  adult  level  if  grown  men  and  women  are  ever  to  stop  behaving  like  children. 

In  short,  these  unholy  loves  of  1953  may  be  interpreted  as  the  adolescent  throes  of  a 
society  striving  for  the  holy  loves  of  maturity.  Is  it  too  generous,  too  indulgent, 
too  improbable  to  identify  today’s  maturing  lover  with  the  mystic  in  quest  of  God 
whose  thought  travels  round  the  e«rth  and  among  the  stars,  on  and  on,  as  though  God 
were  never  found  but  always  to  be  found  afar  off.  behind  the  beyond?  To  the  restless. 
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discontented  love— seeker,  as  to  the  far^ranging,  disappointed  Ck)ti-seeker,  words  of 
Scripture  might  be  addressed,  from  Deuteronomy,  ”This  commandment  which  I .command 
thee  this  day  is 'not  too  hard  for. thee,  neither  is  it  far  off;  it  is  not  in  heaven, 
neither  is  it  beyond  the  sea,  but  it  is  very  nigh  unto  thee,  in  thy  mouth,  and  in 
thy  heart.” 

Love  In  1953  is  a knovm  quantity,  a measurable  force,  an  analyzable  and  control- 
!able  drive  in  the  heart  of  man  — or  so  we  are  led  to  believe.  One  well— knijrwn 
psychiatrist  has  charted  the  course  of  love  from  its  inception  at  birth.  Calling  it 
libido , he  shows  by  diagram  how  this  quantitative  force  leaves  the  circle  of  self 
and  passes  along  a’  double  pathway  of  male  and  female  attachments.  The  growth  of  a 
child,  boy  or  girl,  progressed  by  stages  of  investment  ~ the  technical  term  for 
attachment  *-  by  stages  of  investment  in  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  boy  and  girl 
friends;  then  in  a number  of  llght-0*— loves;  and  finally  in  mate  or  mates,  children 
end  grandchildren.  To  ■me,  recal^ihg  this  diagram  often,  there  always  recurs  the' 
questions.  What  happens  to  all  the  loves  of  a lifetime  as  they  succeed' one  another?  • 

Is  one  love  — say  for  a parent  — disavowed  and  discarded  when  a new! love  - say  for 
a wife  — comes  to  a man?  Or  is  the  truth  not  rather  that  every  earlier  love  con- 
tributes  to  every  later  love,  amplifying  it  and  thereby  fulfilling  the  personality? 

As  of  human  love,  so  of  the  love  divine,  - it  grows,  becoming  ever. more  magnified 
and  glorified  with  the  deepening  of  thought  and  feeling,  with  the  enrichment  and  en^- 
largement  of  e2sperience.  The  love  with  which  we  love  God  is  like  the  flow  of  a river 
which  rises  to  higher  levels  as  tributaries  pour  into  it,  or  like  a cup  which  fills 
• and  runneth  over.  . Varying  the  figure,  the  love  of  God  is  reached  by  ladder-like 
ascent, .rung  over  rung,  up  from  human  loves.  Or,  again,  lesser  loves  — child  for 
parent  and  parent  for  child,  for  brothers  and  sisters  and  friends,  man  for  woman  and 
woman  for  löan,  members  of  evei'-widenlng  circles  for  one  another  — all  distil,  as  the 
dew  to  form  an  essenOe  — the  esseno^T  which  in  very  truth  constitutes  the  love  •dlwlne. 

This  essence,  this  end-product  of  hviman  love  in  the  love  divine,  this  spiritual-, 
izatlon  or  sublimation  of  love  between  the  sexes,  this  love  of  God  — of  what  use  is 
it?  What,  happens  next?  Where  do  we  go  from  here?  Shoiild  we  not  rather  go.  on  than 
back  over  the  course  we  have  come,  repeating  ourselves  in  many  marriages  or  casual 
unions?  Going  on  from  here  means  doing  the  work  of  the  world  with  a love  which  em- 
braces  all  mankind  and  with  a.  love  which  encompasses  the  whole  earth. 

The  momentous  conclusion  of  this  matter  of  love  in  1953  is  God,  and  the  point 
is  that  to  modem  no  less  than  to  Bible  man  the  glad,  trl\1mphant  moment  comes  .-  or  may 
come  — when  the  Lord  is  loved  with  heart  and  soul  and  might.  That  moment  comes  — ^ 
it  pomes  — under  the  tutelage  of  lesser  contributory  loves  which,  when  brought  to 
maturity,  pxirged  and  purified,  are  summed. up  and  converted  into  a quality,  like  the 
divine  doctrine  of  Deuteronomy  (32,2),  or  like  Shakespeare  3 י quality  of ’mercy  which 
'יd^op{לeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven  upon  the  place  beneath.”  ' 

Let  it  be  carefully  noted  here  that  the  love  of  God  is  no  mere  pious  abstraction 
or  decorative  trait  of  the  personality  but•  manifests  itself  in  discernible  ways. 

Yehuda  Halevi  - the  most  beloved  Jewish  philosopher-poet  of  the  Büddle  Ages  — recom- 
mended  observance  of  Pentateuchal  compands,  such  as  to  love.  God  with  one^s  whole  being, 
for  the  sake  of  the  divine  qualities  which  possess,  transform  and  direct  human  be- 
I havior.  ”Let  me  Impress  upon  thy  mind,”  advised  Halevi,  ”this  principlet  the  essence 
\ of  our  whole  law  is  contained  in  these  three  thlngsi  reverence,  love  and  Joy.”  The 
man  or  woman  who  .approaches  the  roulti'ple  and  Infinitely  varied  situations  of  daily 
life  with  a sense  of  wonder  and  awe,  who  responds  mercifxiLly  and  tenderly  to  cases  of 
tragic  suffering  and  mischance,  who  balances  the  good  against  the  evil  and  -the  better 
against  the  worse,  and  who  ”laugheth,”  as  Scripture  says,  ”at  the  time  to  come,”  - 
that  man  or  woman  breathes  the  breath  of  a soul  which  hers  attained  to  the  last  stage 
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but  one  of  its  fullest  possible  development  and  has  come  to  the  seat  of  God  to  which 
Job  aspired*  The  one  last  stage  that  remains  to  the  heaven-aspiring  soul  is  achieved 
only  by  the  martyrs  whose  love  of  God  exacts  of  them  the  total  and  absolute  surrender 
of  mind,  will  and  strength.  Of  such  stuff  have  been  the  martyrs  of  all  ages  and 
peoples;  among  the  Jews,  they  have  nvuabered  in  the  millions*  ז 

Love  in  193צ  is  beset  by  problems  not  easily  solved*  Every  resource  and  agency 
of  our  American  civilization  is  necessary  to  the  thinking  through  and  carrying  out 
of  ways  to  meet  the  present  challenge  to  seicual  morality*  We  do  not  take  lightly 
the  information  that  a third  of  today’s  unmarried  women  are  no  longer  virgins  at  2צ» 
or  that  two  .married  women  out  of  every  five  among  the  younger  generations  have  been 
or  will  be  unfaithful  to  their  husbands*  Religion  is  one,  if  not  the  chlefest,  of 
the  means  by  which  mankind  — especially  in  America  — has  advanced.  A leading  histor- 
ian  of  our  day  has  told  us  that  civilisations  fall  rather  from  weaknesses,  within  than 
from  outer  assaults*  At  such  a tine  as  this  in  our  own. and  the  world’s  history, 
while  we  wage  a defensive  cold  war  against  one  threat,  let  us  not  ignofe  the  threat 
of  another  kind  which  would  waste  our  strength  and  destroy  us  physically,  morally 
and  spiritually  by  reason  of  an  inner  rottenness.  Human  love,  such  as  it  is  In  193צ, 
maturing  but  not  yet‘  mature*  might  save  us  if  pursued  to  its  holy  conclusions  in  the 
■ love  divine.  Verily,  ”Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord,  t^  God,  with  all  thy  heart,  with 
all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might•” 
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״How  to  make  friends״  is  a dominant  theme  in  modern  American  life.  When  we 
want  to  compliment  a man  we  sayt  ”He  makes  friends  easily״  or  ״he  meets  people  well״ 
or  ”he’s  a friendly  person”.  Contrariv/ise,  when  we  want  to  speak  disparagingly  of 
a person  we  say!  ״he  doesn’t  have  any  friends”,  ״he  walks  alone”,  ״he’s  friendless.” 

To  possess  the  ability  to  win  friends  is  an  asset  in  life.  However,  ״winning” 
is  only  half  the  story.  How  to  keep  friends,  how  to  get  along  v/ith  people  is  just 
as  important. 

Judaism,  which  has  devoted  more  of  its  writings  to  life  problems  in  preference 
to  distant  theological  concepts  ha»  given  the  subject  considerable  thought.  How  to 
keep  friends,  how  to  get  along  with  people,  family  and  neighbors,  is  germane  to 
Judaism.  Being  men  of  the  7;orld,  the  doctors  of  the  law  who  practiced  a trade  as 
well  as  being  students,  approached  the  problems  of  people  realistically.  Instead 
of  discussing  how  to  maintain  peace,  they  discuss  hov;  to  repair  controversies.  They 
attacked  the  problem  from  the  point  of  view  of  patching  up  quarrels.  They  taught 
reconciliation.  What  is  more,  they  placed  it  in  a religious  framework.  The  word 
repentence  in  Hebrew  is  derived  from  the  Hebrew  word  ״to  return״,  ”to  be  reconciled”. 

There  is  hardly  a family  that  has  not  had  a squabble  during  the  past  year. 

Many  of  us  have  had  ״words”,  disputes  with  friends  or  business  associates.  Sometimes 
these  dissaffections  are  mended  qvilckly.  Very  often  they  are  not. 

We  in  Judaism  have  a very  practical  method  which  leads  us  to  return  to  one  aiv^ 
other.  In  this  faith  no  altercation  can  extend  for  more  than  ^ year.  0\לע  lif^ 
wizened  rabbis  knew  that  it  was  not  the  original  disagreement  that  divided  families 
and  broke  up  friendships,  but  the  subsequent  hiirt  upon  hurt  and  slight  upon  slight 
that  each  inflicts  upon  the  other  until  the  original  cause  is  obscured. ■ Thus,  they  ' 
made  it  mandatory  that  a quarrel  should  not  extend  beyond  eleven  months. 

Why  is  this?  Because  on  the  Day-  of  Atonement,  the  holiest  day  in  the  Hebrew 
calendar,  which  is  a confessional  day,  no  man  can  seek  forgiveness  from  God  until 
he  has  sought  forgiveness  from  his  fellow  man.  During  the  year  you  may  have  had  a 
dispute  with  one  of  your  parents,  77ith  your  children,  with  your  friends,  or  with 
your  business  associate.  According  to  Jewish  tradition  this  discord  may  not  extend 
beyond  the  Day  of  Atonement. 

These  students  of  the  mind  didn’t  discuss  who  was  right  or  who  was  wrong.  All 
they  declared  was  that  harmony  must  be  restored. 
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Furthermore,  these  7־18־  men  kne7־  hunen  nature,  ״hen  we  think  that  ™a«  rlgM, 
when  ^bSrihat  we  are  the  offended  and  not  the  ־ff״־d־r,  we  are 
s^n  Litlate  the  reoonoUlatlon?  "Note  me",  we  eay.  ״Let  oome  to  me.  He  s 
the  one  who  provoked  the  argunent.  He's  the  one  who  abused 

So  the  Teachers  have  net  this  problen.  By  Imolloatlon  they  have  saldi  ״Ho  one 
has  tf  come  to  the  other.  lou  are  both  here  In  the 

olpatlng  in  this  religious  service.  Approach  one  anottor.  Hobody  ^ ^ 

or  lose  respect  In  this  reconciliation.  Cornel  Be  brothers  again,  be  sisters  again, 

be  friends  again•  ”Make  up.” 

Now,  once  concord  Is  accomplished,  there  Is  no  guarantee  that  we  won't  bicker 
again  with  the  same  person  or  the  same  people• 

Of  course  this  question  involves  mastery  of  ourselves,  tow  do 
tempert  How  do  you  leam  to  avoid  a oonfllctt  How  can.  you  sidestep  personality 

irritation? 

It  Is  all  well'  and  good  for  somebody  to  tell  you,  ״You  vof  ?St 

vour  feelings” . Or  if  you  are  combustible  when  your  mother  or  father  tell  you  that 

^rdoÄSt  them  as  Often  as  they  think  you  shoad,  or  If  you  are ״» ץ ־*  ^ 

^our  child  criticises  you  foi•  teUing  his  friends  about  "1־  f S?fbS 

Ind  there  is  an  outburst,  what  do  you  do?  How  many  reconciliations  do  you  have  be- 

fore  they  are  wasted  away  to  nothing? 

The  profound  rabbis  have  a wise  answer  for  these  perplexing  questions.  J^^ese 

men  wUh  i^lsive  minds  relate  in  discussing  the  retu^,  ^3 

returning.  They  claim  that  the  highest  form  of  repentence,  complete  ^ 

when  the  same  transgression  comes  to  the  tend  of  the  . peleveS  to 

where  he  committed  it  and  he  avoids  it.  This  is  a‘  deep  thougte.  It 
mending  misunderstandings.  The  ability  to  be  conciliated  is  Just  as  ®®®®״^^^  ^ 
life  ^ the  desire. to  be  penitent.  But  reconciliation  the  first  time,  like  penitence 
the  first  time,  should  help  you  eliminate  the  same  ”tiff  from  ‘ 

Listen  how  carefully  worded  is  the  dictiimi  ”a  quarrel  is  at  hand  xn  the  same  P^® 
and  you  avoid  it”.  The  same  conditions  prevail,  but  this  time  you  contain  yo  s ״ 
The  parent  accuses  the  child,  the  child  accuses  the  parent,  business  ^ 

business  associate,  but  •this  time  the  offended  walks  ®״^®״  /®^®y®^'^®,®. 
doesn’t  permit  a break,  he  contains  himself.  Thus  in  an  effort  to  maintejji  ®“^  ^ 
we  leawi  to  turn  away.  You  may  ”bit  your  lip”,  you  may  bum  inwardly,  bu״  morally 

you  are  victorious. 

Thvis  it  appears  that  the  basic  teaching  is  not  .”how  to  make  friends” 
keep  friends".  What  is  important  where  it  ctoncems  our  families  or  our^ neighbors  s 
"how  to  be  friendly".  In  Judaism  which  once  again  has  Instruction  for 
through  the  teaching  of  its  rabbis,  we  learn  that  we  can  be  friendly  by  uteerstanding 
and  by  accepting  the  virtue' of  reconciliation  and  the  virtue  of  self-mastery. 

Amen. 
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A few  days  ago  as  I sat  down  to  a delicious  Thanksgiving  dinner,  largely  consisting 
of  foods  taken  from  a deep-freeze,  I had  paused  to  consider  one  of  the  many  things 
for  which  we  are  thankful.  Our  parents  or  grandparents  had  to  provide  their  food 
supply  daily,  for  they  had  no  cold  storage.  The  ice  box  enabled  those  of  a later 
generation  to  keep  supplies  for  several  days,  and  the  perfection  of  the  refrigerator 
made  it  possible  for  our  parents  to  make  weekly  food  purchases.  It  is  our  generation 
which  has  been  the  benefactor  of  scientific  achievement  in  receiving  that  wondrous 
mechanism,  the  deep-freeze,  which  preserves  foods, for  a year  or  more,  so  that  when 
they  are  defrosted  they  are  as  fresh  and  succulent  as  the  day  they  were  wrapped  and 

put  away. 

Somehow  the  analogy  came  to  mind  that  religion  has  been  treated  by  a vast  number  in 
the  same  manner  as  our  food  supnlies.  Our  forefathers  found  it  necessary  and  fruit— 
ful  in  their  task  of  building  better  selves  to  make  use  of  religion  on  a daily  basis? 
their  children  followed  the  practice  of  worshin  on  several  specific  days  during  the 
week}  our  parents  were  satisfied  to  be  called  to  prayer  once  a week;  and  to— day  we 
Rabbis  find  our  congregations  filled  to  capacity  on  the  New  Year  and  Day  of  Atonement, 
as  do  the  Christian  clergy  on  Christmas  and  Easter,  with  congregants  who  bring  the 
precious  contents  of  their  religion  out  of  a frozen  state  for  those  brief  periods  and 
then  hastily  replace  them  in  the  deep— freeze  lest  they  thoroughly  thaw  out♦ 

Even  though  we  keep  special  delicacies  in  our  deep— freezes,  we  need  foods  for  our 
daily  use,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  life  — v.׳e  need  standards,  values  by  which  to 
govern  our  conduct  between  holidays,  and  I should  like  to  propose  the  thesis  this 
morning  that,  as  Isaiah  said,  too  many  are  trying  to  •'dance  upon  two  twigs”,  are 
•'h.Älting  between  two  opinions”.  I feel  that  most  are  unwilling  to  take  a clear-cut 
stand  for  that  which  is  right  in  God's  sight,  and  thus  in  daily  living  maintain  or  > 

try  to  maintain  a double  set  of  values  — one  for  daily  life  in  the  business,  social 
and  family  world,  and  one  which  is  kept  deeply  frozen  to  be  defrosted  only  on  occas- 
ional  holidays  when  they  think  they  are  supposed  to  act  as  religious-minded  persons. 

Simply  put,  I should  like  to  ask  my  listeners  to-day  whether  your  religion  la 

eomething  you  keep  hidden  in  your  Synagogue  or  Church  and  locked  in  a prayer  book,  or 

can  you  honestly  and  truthfully  say  ”1  have  found  ray  religion  to  be  a way  of  life, 
the  finest  way  of  living,  and  I ^ living  my  religion?” 

Supposing  someone  were  to  present  you  with  a test  on  your  real  religiosity,  how  do 

you  think  you  would  score  on  questions  such  as  these»  Do  you  think  about  God?  Moat 

would  unhesitatingly  reply  ”yes",  but  I would  remind  you  that  after  your  children 
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su^prisi^  but  not  u^Lual  to  discover  children  of  twelve  to  fourt^n 

still  conceive  of  Qod  as  a man  in  Heaven  with  a long  white  robe  ^d  long  w 

who  giXt^Vs  to  people  when  they  pray  for  them.  Ask  yo^self  who  is 

Do  you  give  your  child  the  opportunity  to  thank  Ood  with  daily  grace  at  m 

vou  listen  to  your  child  say  a nightly  prayer  in  which  he  or  she  evaluates  the  day« 8 

happenings  so  as  to  improve  conduct  and  attitudes  the  following  ay  ® 

sive  observer  of  your  child  י s religion,  or  a teacj^  by  precept  and  example? 

Psychiatry  and  common  sense  teach  us  that  a child*  s growing  Qod-concept  ^ 

extension  of  his  ideas  of  his  parents’  Justice,  kindliness,  love,  ^ sLidav 

a godlike  life  in  your  child’s  eyes,  or  are  you  willing  to  believe  an  hour  in  Sunday 
School  will  take  care  of  his  religious  needs?  In  our  Sabbath  Service  we  PW‘ 
"Enlighten  our  eyes  to  behold  Thy  guiding  power  in  all  ״ י 

star  to  our  inmost  soul.  Inspire  our  hearts  to  love  Thee  and  to  make 
Lhw  of  our  Life."  That  is  what  I meant  by  the  question  "Do  you  think  about  Qod? 

Do  you,  or  do  you  wait  until  you  attend  services  even  to  allow  the  word  Qod  to 

pass  your  lips? 

Again  in  our  prayer  book  we  pray!  "Look  with  compassion  upon  Thy  children  and  grant 
us  strength  of  love  and  purity  of  purpose,  that  we  may  live  together  in  unity  an 
work  together  in  peace  and  concord,  so  that  the  well-being  of  all  may  be  promoted, 
and  Thy  name,  0 Qod,  be  glorified  in  all  the  earth." 

How  strong  is  your  love  for  your  fellowman,  and  how  pure  your  purpose?  Do  you  pray 
these  words,  yet  in  dally  life  use  your  position  in  business,  on  a board  oir committee 
to  embarrass  or  get  even  with  someone  else  to  satisfy  your  own  ego  and  raise  your- 
self  by  embarrassing  others?  Do  you  try  to  rid  your  life  of  its  inefficiencies  and 
insufficiencies  or  prefer  to  point  out  the  weaknesses  of  others  that  your  own  might 
be  overlooked?  Could  we  not  make  life  more  meaningful  by  praying»  "Teach  me  to  do, 

0 Lord , what  my  lips  pray"? 

We  take  pride  that  the  prophet  spoke  and  our  prayer  book  quoted!  "Have  we  not  all 
one  Father?  Hath  not  one  God  created  us?  Why  do  we  deal  treacherously  brother 
against  brother?"  Many  have  read  these  words  often  enough  to  have  memorized  them, 
yet  in  daily  conversation  categorize  whole  groups  of  people  by  false,  ill-mannered 
and  prejudiced  remarks.  Likewise  they  are  the  first  to  appeal  with  such  a phrase 
when  they  hear  themselves  being  thus  categorized. 

One  of  the  finest  sentiments  concerning  the  practicality  of  religion  for  daily  life 
is  found  in  our  Söbbath  praysri  ''How  much  do  we  ov.^e  to  the  Isbors  of  our  brothers! 
Day  by  day  they  dig  far  away  from  the  sun  that  we  may  be  warm,  enlist  in  outposts 
of  peril  that  we  may  be  secure  and  brave  the  terrors  of  the  unisiown  for  truths  that 
shed  light  on  our  way.  Let  us  then,  0 Lord,  be  Just  and  great-hearted  in  our  deal— 
Ings  with  our  fellowmen,  sharing  with  them  the  fruit  of  our  comicon  labor,  acknow— 
!edging  before  Thee  that  we  are  but  stewards  of  whatever  we  possess." 

What  finer  humanltarianism  could  be  expressed?  But  is  it  part  of  your  daily  rell— 
gious  life?  When  called  upon  by  your  religious  welfare  funds,  your  community  chest 
or  United  Fund  are  you  "willing  to  sacrifice  that  others  may  not  hunger?"  or  do  you 
rather  find  some  petty  argument  about  your  own  small  principles  which  prevent  you 
from  doing  Justly  and  loving  mercy  while  walking  humbly  before  God.  When  asked  by 
the  Red  Cross  or  by  your  local  hospital  to  donate  blood,  do  you  suddenly  develop 
an  Imaginary  high  blood  pressure j does  your  fear  of  fainting  black  out  the  picture 
of  those  who  "enlist  in  outposts  of  peril  that  we  may  be  secure"?  When  asked  to 
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give  support  to  your  synagogue  or  church  are  you  willing  to  share,  ”acknowledgxng 
before  Qod  that  you  are  but  a steward  of  whatever  you  possess,  r 

Fortunately  most  of  us  do  not  have  to  answer  these  questions  until  we  stand  before 

Le  throne  of  Judgment,  which  gives  us  time,  short  as  f thl^i^t 

way  of  living.  On  Tuesday  next,  Jews  throughout  the  world  will  kind^  the  iirst 

Light  of  Chanukah,  the  festival  of  rededication  to  the  great 

and  freedom.  In  a few  weeks  our  Christian  neighbors  will  kin^  o/their 

Christmas,  a symbol  of  rededication  to  the  peat  religious  ^^^/Lth  of  these 

acvin-r  Mflv  these  lieht s glow  bright  enough  and  strong  enough  during  both  p tnep 
־llM  day  fesSvKs  to  penftrate  oZr  hearts  with  their  warwth  and  help  us  thaw  out 
עזס  religion  so  that  It  might  remain  not  a oold  frozen  subject,  but  a soul  guiding 
and  soul-satisfying  daily  experience. 

Then  will  these  lights  truly  dispel  the  gloom  of  pessimism  “”’־ 

the  world  to-day  and  light  the  path  toward  true  peace  under  the  Fatherhood  of  Ood 

through  the  Brotherhood  of  Man. 


please  be  advised  and  tell  your  friends  that  effective 
early  this  summer  and  continuing  indefinitely,  the 

'*MESSAQE  of  ISRAEL”  HAS  BEEN  SCHEDULED  FIVE  MINUTES 
LATER  than  IN  THE  PAST.  IT  FOLLOWS  A SPECIAL  NEWS 
BROADCAST. 
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My  theme  this  morning  is  *'God  and  Faith.” 


In  my  contacts  with  individvials,  I find  not  a few  truly  envious  of  those  blessed  with 
the  courage,  resignation  aoid  optimism,  v7hich  are  both  manifestations  and  returns  of 
genuine  faith.  Only  the  other  day,  v/hile  visiting  a hospitalized  member  of  my  con- 
gregation,  whom  I found  rather  discouraged  and  dejected,  the  remark  was  made  ”Perhaps 
I really  ought  to  try  faith."  She  reminded  me  of  another  woman,  whose  following 
experience  was  told  to  me  by  her  husband. 

His  v71fe  vras  convalescing  at  a hospital  when  a certain  non- Jewish  acquaintance  was 
admitted  for  surgery.  The  night  before  the  scheduled  operation,  his  wife  decided  to 
call  upon  her  to  wish  her  well.  Reaching  and  finding  the  door  to  the  room  ajar,  she 
was  about  to  enter,  when  suddenly  she  glimpsed  that  Christian  lady  in  prayer  with 
one  obviously  her  pastor,  So  she  quietly  withdrev;.  Later  she  returned,  and  as  she 
told  her  husband,  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  clear  calm  and  courage  born  of  that 
woman's  fsith.  She  admittedly  envied  such  faith  and  questioned,  "Why  don't  we  have 
it?  Can  it  be  that  we  are  too  sophisticated?” 

Her  queries  be  placed  squarely  before  me  for  answer,  I could  not  be  sure  that  ray 
ansv7er  v70uld  serve  to  fit  her  questions.  Still  I tried  to  satisfy  him  with  something 
of  what  Judaism  has  to  say  about  God  and  Faith, 

Faith  is  a personal  and  spiritual  relationship  to  God  sustained  by  abiding  belief  and 
trust.  As  in  the  initial  words  of  our  Bible,  so  in  the  matter  of  faith,  it  is  "IN 
THE  BEGINNING,  GOD. The  beginning  of  faith  is  the  acknowledgement  of  God.  Its 
genesis  is  in  the  ready  and  unquestioning  acceptance  of  the  major  religious  premise 
^that  there  is  a God. 

What  all  too  many  people,  unfortunately,  fail  to  comprehend  is  that  religion,  per  se, 
is  not  concerned  in  proof.  The  Bible  does  not  argue  for  the  existence  of  God,  It 
simply  sets  forth  as  self  evident  that  God  In  like  fashion  does  our  Jevrish  confes- 

Sion  of  faith  simply  affirm,  "SH'WIA  YISRAYL,  ADONOY  ELOHAYNU,  ADONOY  ECHOD.  HEAR,  0 
ISRAEL!  THE  LORD  OUR  GOD!  THE  LORD  IS  ONE."  We  echo  the  psalmist  that  "The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of.  God  and  the  firmament  showeth  His  handiwfork.  The  Lord  is  nigh 
unto  811  those  who  call  on  Him,  to  all  who  call  upon  Him  in  trut  h,"  It  is  faith, 
in  the  first  stage  of  its  existence,  which  unquestioningly  accepts  such  religious 
propositions  and  proceeds  to  v;holeheartedly  embrace  God. 

When  any  ask  enviously,  as  did  the  woman  of  vihom  we  spoke,  "V/hy  don't  we  ooss'ess  such 

faith?"  the  answer  is  really  not  too  difficult  to  find.  Such  simply  have  not  yet 
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brovight  themselves  to  first  put  their  trust  in  Ood.  They  wait  to  first  be  convinced 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a doxibt  that  there  a Ood.  But  religion,  per  se,  we  repeat, 
is  not  concerned  in  proof.  Nor  does  faith  which  originates  in  the  acknowledgement  of 
God  have  any  need  for  it.  Theology  does  reason  and  deal  v;lth  Ood,  His  being,  His 
attributes,  et  cetera.  But  a far  profounder  knowledge  than  most  individuals  possess, 
or  are  prepared  to  acquire,  is  necessary  in  order  to  understand  the  reasoning  of 
theologians.  Therefore,  the  simple  exhortation,  ״TRUST  IN  THE  LORD  V/ITH  ALL  THY 
heart  and  lean  not  upon  thine  own  UNDERSTANDINO,״  Life  precipitates  a choice.  The 
religious  fence  cannot  be  straddled.  One  either  does  or  does  not  choose  Ood.  With- 
out  Ood  there  can  be  none  of  the  faith  mder  discussion♦  Ood  is  the  First  Who  pr^ 
cedes  all  else. 

II 

The  second  which  follows  is  a gradxxal  increasing  faith  nourished  and  sustained  by  the 
strength  of  its  o'wi  belief  in  Ood.  Such  is  the  faith  which  is  envied.  Such  is  the 
faith  which  meets  adversity  with  quiet  courage  and  unshaken  trust;  v;hich  can  say  with 
a Job,  "Even  though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I trust  in  Him."  Such  is  the  faith  which 
approaches  peace  of  mind  and  remains  steadfast  in  exalted  purpose  and  posture. 

In  my  circle  of  friends  are  a goodly  number  of  medical  men.  On  occasions  we  have 
discussed  faith.  They  readily  concede  that  faith  in  their  patients  is  a tremendous 
advantage.  They  cannot  explain  how  it  works.  But  they  know  from  their  experience 
that  it  does  work.  V/e,  in  the  ministry,  have  our  experiences  and  know  the  same. 

I shall  never  forget  that  Sunday  morning  when  an  urgent  telephone  call  summoned  me 
to  come  quickly  to  a certain  Catholic  hospital.  The  voice  which  made  the  request 
was  that  of  a Jev;lsh  M.D.  His  own  little  daughter  was  dying.  A Catholic  Sister  had 
graciously  offered  to  pray  for  her.  But  he  preferred  to  have  his  rabbi.  I went  at 
once.  He  met  me  in  the  foyer.  He  led  me  first  into  a little  room,  turned  and  in 
tear-choked  voice  said,  "Rabbi,  Dale  is  dying.  I am  a doctor.  But  vdth  all  my  train׳• 
ing,  I am  helpless.  All  is  in  the  hands  of  God.  Please  help  me  to  pray."  We  preyed. 

That  episode  fortunately  did  have  a happy  ending.  The  little  girl  did  recover.  I 
cannot  — no  one  can  — definitely  account  for  it.  It  all  remains  oart  of  the  great 
mystery  of  life. 

But  this  I know,  for  I observed  it  closely  then,  and  frequently  since,  that  under  the 
stress  of  emergencies,  God* a being  la  not  at  all  questioned.  Individuals  usually 
undecided  or  serenely  unconcerned  about  God  and  indifferent  to  faith  and  prayer, 
suddenly  change.  Why  even  the  inveterate  dls-believer  in  such  moments  somersaults, 
even  if  only  to  impeach  God’s  goodness,  justice  and  mercy.  In  those  moments  His 
existence  is  no  longer  questioned.  He  is  very  real.  And  when  God  is  acknowledged, 
then  faith  is  conceived.  However  and  alas,  all  too  frequently  it  quickly  aborts. 

I particularly  like  the  v^ay  Dr.  Abraham  J.  Heschel,  lecturing  to  a class  at  the  Heb- 
rew  Union  College,  beautifully  expressed  it.  Here  are  hie  words  as  recorded  in  my 
note-book.  "Faith,"  said  he,  "is  like  a flashlight  beam  thrown  ahead  of  us  into  the  ' 
darkness.  Its  beam  18  always  more  visible  when  grief  clouds  about  us.  In  some  such 
events,  an  experience  of  faith  kindles  an  unquenchable  light.  In  the  majority,  un- 
fortunately,  it  proves  to  be  only  a shooting  star." 


FrlendsI  It  is  very  obvious  that  our  lives  and  our  world,  beset  by  manifold  fears 
and  frustrations,  hates  and  injustices,  threatened  by  atomic  and  hydrogen  war,  can 
have  no  kind  of  peace  without  God,  whence  alone  cometh  our  help.  Nor  can  the  courage 
of  the  faith  we  envy  in  others  be  had  without  accepting  God  first.  The  acknowledge- 
ment  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  faith  which  is  then  nourished  and  sustained  by  the 
strength  of  its  own  belief  in  God.  In  joy  and  in  sorrow  alike,  there  are  moments 
and  experiences  of  faith  which  memoried  can  give  permanence  to  one’s  faith,־  Having 
seen  such  to  be  a blessing  — a consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished  — we  do  say  with 
the  prophet  Jeremiah,  "BORUCH  HA-GEVER  ASHER  YIVTACH  BADONOY,  V'HOYOH  ADONOY  MIV- 
TOCHO.  Blessed  is  the  man  who  trusts  in  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  will  be  his  trust." 

Amen. 
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In  selecting  an  appropriate  quotation  for  its  seal»  8 great  American  university, 
Harvard,  chose  the  Hebrew  phrase,  ”Let  there  be  light”.  These  words  appear  early 
in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Genesis,  in  which  we  find  that  majestic  Biblical 
account  of  the  Creation.  This  is  the  selection  from  the  Scriptures  assigned  for 
reading  in  all  Jewish  Synagogues  on  the  Sabbath  of  yesterday* 

If  one  were  called  upon  to  select  the  single  phrase  most  uniquely  descriptive 
end  characteristic  of  Judaism,  no  better  choice  could  be  made  than,  ”Let  there  be 
light.”  How  stirring  end  poetically  moving  is  that  opening  passage  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  ”In  the  beginning  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  Now  the  earth  was 
unformed  and  void,  and  darkness  was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep;  and  the  spirit  of  God 
hovered  over  the  face  of  the  waters.  And  God  said,  *Let  there  be  light*.  And  there 
was  light.” 

The  process  of  Creation  is  the  process  of  bringing  order  out  of  chaos,  like  the 
sculptor,  of  giving  design,  shape,  and  purpose,  to  that  v;hich  is  formless.  God 
fashioned  the  physical  universe  and  life  out  of  the  primordial  substance  and  the 
brooding  darkness,  and  to  the  highest  product  of  his  labor,  man.  He  assigned  the 
task  of  completing  the  work  of  Creation  by  striving  to  achieve  order  and  harmony  in 
his  personal  life  and  in  the  Society  of  which  he  is  a part.  This  is  the  Jewish  view 
of  God  and  man,  and  we  may  well  describe  Judaism  as  the  religion  or  order,  of  ration- 
allty,  of  good  sense  and  the  striving  for  balance  both  in  man*e  private  behavior  and 
in  his  relations  with  his  fellow-men.  Judaism  rejects  as  evil  that  which  disturbs 
or  stands  as  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  achieving  that  order  and  equilibrium  — in- 
justice,  discrimination,  oppression,  or  w׳ar,  and  urges  men  to  labor  constantly, 
courageously  and  hopefully  to  remove  these  obstacles,  and  so  to  create  the  good  life 
and  to  build  the  good  society. 

The  Genesis  narrative  implies  that  God  knew  that  the  design  of  Creation  could  ' 
not  be  fulfilled,  nor  its  form  emerge  clearly  out  of  the  chaos  and  the  darkness,  ex- 
cept  with  the  aid  of  light.  The  making  of  light  therefore  was  the  first  specific 
act  of  His  divine  labors.  Light  had  to  precede  man  and  all  living  things,  the  land 
and  the  oceans,  the  sun,  moon  and  stars.  Whether  this  is  to  be  taken  as  a literally 
accurate  or  allegorical  account  of  the  origins  of  existence,  we  do  not  knov/,  nor  18 
it  really  important.  What  we  most  certainly  have  here  is  a statement  of  perhaps  the 
profoundest  end  most  important  of  all  ideas  and  the  one  moat  essential  to  human  wel- 
fare.  Without  light  no  progress  or  development  is  possible  in  man's  life,  for  I’dth- 
out  it  we  can  never  distinguish  that  which  is  true,  good,  and  right  from  that  which 
is  false,  evil,  dark  and  murky. 

Light  dawned  for  man,  illumined  the  potentialities  of  his  nature  and  talents, 
suggested  the  possibilities  of  his  future  on  earth,  when  he  became  aware  of  his 
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possession  of  a mind  which  could  reason,  analyze,  probe  and  search  for  truth  and 
knowledge  both  within  himself  and  in  the  world  outside.  To  that  awareness  we  06״י 
our  science,  philosophy,  and  art,  man’s  spiritual  and  mental  growth,  as  well  as  his 
amazing  technical  achievements.  Jiidaism  regards  the  mind  of  man,  and  the  light  which 
it  sheds  on  his  way,  as  the  preeminent  gift  of  Qodj  its  proper  use  to  promote  h^an 
welfare  and  development  as  one  of  our  basic  religious  obligations.  The  Bible  chal— 
lenges  us  not  only  to  have  faith  in  Qod,  but  to  strive  eagerly  to  know  Him  and  to 
understand  His  ways  and  His  laws,  so  that  we  may  become  conscious  and  intelligent 
Instruments  of  His  will.  It  is  not  men  of  unquestioning  faith  which  Scripture  offers 
us  as  patterns  to  emulate  but  rebel-S,  questioners,  doubters  men  who  hold  analytical 
dialogues  with  Qod,  who  challenge  and  debate  with  Him  until  they  are  thoroughly  con— 
vlnced  of  His  justice  and  power,  seekers  for  truth  like  Abraham,  Moses,  Jeremiah  and 
Job. 

We  are  living  at  a time  which  unfortunptely  might  well  be  described  as  the  age 
of  revolt  against  reason.  Such  ages  occur  periodically  in  history  when  men  seem  to 
become  v/eary  of  the  struggle  with  their  problems,  Thinking  becomes  too  much  of  an 
effort,  and  like  a child  seeking  the  protective  arms  of  its  mother,  we  want  to  go  to 
sleep  in  the  embrace  of  some  total  faith,  which  answers  all  questions  and  resolves 
all  doubts.  Such  a mood  is  usually  the  reaction  to  a period  of  war  end  social  up- 
heaval.  Humanity  becomes  spiritually  and  physically  exhausted  by  fighting,  suffer— 
ing,  and  sacrifice. 

What  are  the  sure  signs  of  these  times?  Totalitarian  political  movements,  super- 
states,  and  ^\;^נerleader^,  whose  every  dictum  and  opinion,  no  matter  hov/  much  they 
fly  in  the  face  of  reason,  must  be  unreservedly  accepted  and  obeyed,  on  penalty  of 
imprisonment,  torture,  and  death.  The  groirving  popiilarity  of  theologies,  philosophies, 
and  literary  cults  7/hich  urge  us  to  accept  as  inherent  and  unchangeable  the  apparent 
evil  in  human  natixre,  injustice  and  suffering  as  the  inevitable  price  of  living,  end 
faith  in  a God  whose  ways  we  cannot  and  never  will  understand.  Book  burnings  are  a 
characteristic  symptom  of  such  a period.  So  is  the  trend  growing  alarmingly  even  in 
our  own  free  country  to  try  to  control  men’s  throughts  and  speech,  and  the  rise  to 
pov/er  of  inquisitorial  politicians  who  pry  into  men’s  convictions,  not  only  with  a 
view  to  controlling  subversive,  but  of  frightening  away  unfashionable  or  liberal 
political  and  economic  views. 

This  attack  upon  reason  and  independent  thought  must  be  resisted  and  overcome  or 
the  results  will  be  tragic.  We  will  become  chronically  afraid  of  the  truth,  and  the 
truth  will  therefore  cease  to  make  us  free.  Teachers  and  preachers 111מ י  hesitate  to 
speak  the  truth  as  they  see  it  for  fear  of  offending  academic  authorities  and  power- 
ful  parishioners.  Scientists,  especially  if  they  are  working  for  the  government,  will 
think  more  than  twice  before  pursuing  their  research  to  its  logical  conclusion.  The 
political  liberalism,  the  proud  flower  of  American  democracy  which  has  produced  our 
unequalled  progress  for  the  average  person,  will  be  choked  off  at  its  source. 

The  most  Important  message  which  the  ancient  religion  of  Judaism  can  have  for  us 
today  is  to  warn  us  of  these  dangers  to  our  mind  and  spirit,  to  encoürage  us  to  op׳- 
pose  the  would-be  destroyers  of  reason  and  liberty,  and  to  hold  aloft  the  banner  of 
hope  in  the  future.  Judaism  teaches  faith  in  man’s  mind  and  capacities.  It  rejects 
the  pessimism  of  the  medievalists.  Judaism  opposes  vigorously  the  notion  that  htuaan 
nature  is  Instinctively  v/icked.  It  preaches  to  the  contrary  that  man  is  the  child  of 
Qod  and  carries  God’s  image  in  his  soul.  By  harnessing  all  his  capacities  for  good, 
man  can,  with  God’s  guidance,  overcome  the  problems  of  war,  injustice,  and  bigotry. 
Just  as  surely  as  the  top  of  Everest  was  reached  after  repeated  failures,  mankind  will 
scale  the  summit  of  its  aspirations.  If  man  truly  believes  in  Qod,  he  must  also  be— 
lieve  in  himself,  in  his  ability  to  think  through  end  to  solve  his  problems.  He  must 
have  confidence  in  his  own  inherent  decency. 

Let  there  be  lightl  Ploodlng  all  the  dark  places  of  the  earth  and  man’s  spirit, 
gradually  ridding  our  existence  of  ignorance,  superstition  and  fear,  illiiminr ting  the 
path  to  the  future,  challenging  men  to  think  fearlessly,  to  hope  indomitably,  and  to 
believe  that  Qod  looks  with  favor  upon  the  bold  and  the  free  who  desire  to  build  the 
better  tomorrow  for  all  His  children.  This  is  the  message  of  Israel  to  our  time. 
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All  of  us  need  assurance  that  In  this  harried  world  there  is  the  possibility  for 
hope.  We  have  developed  a feeling  of  depression  end  of  impotence  as  we  ettempt  to 
dr^m  in  this  harried  world.  Our  reaction  to  the  Korean  Truce  is  evidence  of  our 
mood.  No  bands  played  as  they  did  on  November  11,  1918;  there  was  no  ^emendous  out^ 
pouring  of  Joy  throughout  the  world  as  on  V— E and,  subsequently,  on  V-J  Day. 

The  other  day  I watched  two  small  children  playing  with  their  dolls•  such  play 
is  ancient  indeed.  But  the  game  had  a new  twist.  They  had  gathered  together  all 
those  dolls  which  always  litter  the  bottom  of  a,  play-box— dolls  with  missing  arms, 
with  broken  heads  and  eyeless.  When  I asked  these  children  what  they  were  doing, 
they  said  that  they  were  playing  that  these  were  Korean  children  and  that  they  were 
taking  care  of  them♦  It  v/as  a sudden  shock  to  realize  that  we  are  now  rearing  a 
' young  generation  which  takes  it  for  granted  that  other  children  should  be  dismembered, 

maimed,  blinded  and  scarred. 

Almost  coincidental  with  the  announcement  of  the  peace  came  a story  of  another 
event,  the  results  of  an  archaeological  expedition  in  the  Near  East.  There  scientists 
had  dug  through  the  debris  of  ages,  had  assembled  scattered  pottery  fragments  of 
civilizations  which  had  built  one  upon  the  other;  Bronze  Age  upon  Iron  Age;  Iron 
Age  upon  Stone  Age;  Stone  Age  upon  Cro-Magnon;  Cro-Magnon  upon  Neanderthal.  And  at 
the  very  bottom  of  the  pit  was  found  the  shattered  skeleton  of  a small  child.  Each 
civilization  had  disappeared.  All  that  was  left  of  their  lives  and  creations  rested 
upon  the  skeleton  of  a murdered  child. 

I must  confess  the  school  learned  words  of  Matthew  Arnold,  written  almost  a 
centxiry  ago,  have  recently  pounded  upon  my  memory,  striking  8 receptive  chord  in  my 
reaction  to  our  own  generation!  ’*Wandering  between  two  worlds,  one  dead,  the  other 
powerless  to  be  bom.”  ^ 

Is  man  impotent  to  save  himself?  Is  the  new  world  for  which  we  dream  really 
powerless  to  be  bom?  The  answer  to  these  qu§1d.es  rest  squarely  upon  the  way  we 
honestly  respond  to  the  Psalmist’s  queationi  ”What  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of 
him,  and  the  son  of  man  that  Thou  thinkest  of  him?” 

The  cynic  answers  and  says!  ”Man  is  at  best  a simian  with  an  overdeveloped 
mechanical  ability,  but  he  is  not  much  wiser  than  the  ape  in  his  use  of  his  talents. 
Look  at  his  silliness,  if  you  will.  He  builds  his  cities  where  the  trees  provide  the 
wood,  and  the  watershed  supplies  him  with  drink,  and  the  fields  show  promise  of  plenty. 
Then  he  outs  down  his  forest,  destroys  the  watershed,  exploits  the  earth,  and  event- 
ually  creates  a desert  where  once  had  been  an  oasis.  Then  he  must  seek  nev/  locations 
for  his  habitations.  30  has  man  done  since  recorded  history,  even  into  our  own  day.” 
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'•Occasionally”,  the  cynic  continues,  ••by  a freak  of  evolution  a man  rather  than 
a supei^-slmlan  18  created.  He  sees  the  silliness  about  him.  He  pleads  with  his 
fellows  the  necessity  of  a kind  of  balance  In  society  which  he  calls  Justice  and  of 
the  virtues  of  living  In  harmony  with  one  another  according  to  what  he  cans  mor^ 
laws.  And  what  happens  when  this  man  lives  In  a society  of  super-slmi^s?  At  the 
least  he  la  repudiated,  castigated,  frequently  tortured.  At  worst  he  Is  filled.  And 
then,  onee  he  Is  dead,  he  is  labeled  a •prophet•,  his  words  Inscribed  In  books  sacred 
to  the  slmlens — but  only  Infrequently  read  and  seldom  understood.  The  cynic  rests 

hla  case. 

The  mystic  answers,  ••This  is  but  one  side  of  the  story.'•  Read  further  in  ^be 
Psalmist.  He  answers  his  own  question,  '•What  Is  man",  and  saysi  “TJ^u  hast  made  him 
but  little  lower  than  the  angels  and  has  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor.  ״ 

you  remember  the  story  of  creation,  the  parable  written  within  the  Bible  that  tells, 
even  as  our  modem  knowledge  informs  us,  that  the  world  was  so  perfectly  balanced 
that  it  was  able  to  produce  man?  The  Biblical  parable  called  this  state  of  creation 
Eden.  But  there  arose  an  anti-God,  a serpent  which  tempted  him,  forced  him  to  leave 
his  Paradise.  In  each  generation  man  has  called  his  temptor  by  different  names! 

Satan,  environment,  libido,  but  it  matters  not  whether  we  use  the  language  of  rell- 
glon,  of  demonology,  of  sociology,  or  of  psychology.  Man  must  still  achieve  slowly, 
laboriously,  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  It  Is  his  destiny  to  do  things  the  hard  way♦ 
Only  when  the  breath  of  God  can  conquer  the  dust  of  creation,  the  earth  form  becomes 
totally  submissive  to  the  spirit,  will  man  throw  off  the  ancient  curse  and  find  peace 
and  contentmenfe. 

The  spirit  of  Liberal  Judaism  answers  both  these  interpreters.  "You,  my  dear 
mystic,  are  uttering  the  sweet  words  which  have  been  heard  for  a thousand  years.  Un־־ 
doubtedly  they  are  comforting,  but  those  who  follow  your  counsel  invariably  blind 
their  eyes  to  the  v/orld  about  them."  It  18  no  accident  that  the  Talmud  tells  of  one 
of  the  ancient  rabbis  who  penetrated  the  veil  of  heaven  and  went  blind.  For  blind— 
ness  to  the  world  is  essential  to  what  18  called  the  total  emphasis  upon  the  spirit. 
Nor  is  it  coincidental  that  Simeon  Ben  Yohai,  the  great  mystic  of  the  second  century, 
did  his  most  creative  work  while  hiding  in  a cave  for  thirteen  years. 

"As  for  you.  Oh  cynic,  I have  harkened  to  your  voice  for  a thousand  generations. 

I have  listened  to  it  in  the  words  of  Ecclesiastes  end  the  only  result  of  such  cynic- 
ism  is  doubt  and  the  result  of  doubt  is  the  inability  to  do  more  than  bemoan  one •8 
fate.  Neither  of  you  read  far  enough  in  the  Psalmist.  The  Psalmist  not  only  asked 
•What  is  man•  and  said  that  he  was  little  lower  than  the  angels  but  he  also  continues, 
•Thou  hast  made  him  have  dominion  over  the  works  of  Thy  hands.•"  Certainly  there  is 
evil  in  the  world;  but  exactly  what  or  why  is  evil,  we  know  not.  Philosophers  and 
theologians  of  all  faiths  have  wrestled  with  this  problem  from  the  earliest  moment  of 
recorded  history.  Perhaps  evil  is  purely  an  illusion  and  that  man  is  like  the  gold 
of  the  mine;  when  freshly  torn  from  the  rock,  it  merely  looks  like  the  rook  it  is; 
but,  when  the  stone  is  beaten,  washed,  burned  and  polished,  then  the  gold  aopears  a ג 
gleaming  precious  metal.  Whatever  evil  is,  the  solution  to  evil  is  neither  its  ac— 
ceptance  as  inescapable  nor  its  rejection  as  vinreal  but  to  conquer  — to  have  dominion 
over  it. 

j — There  ere  three  ways  we  can  begin  to  go  in  our  conquest  of  evil;  the  first  way  is 

this!  Build  the  type  of  world  in  which  goodness  will  crowd  out  evil.  Evil,  like  the 
garden  weed,  cannot  grow  in  carefully  cultivated  soil.  But  evil  thrives  on  indolence, 
prejudice,  ignorance  and  passivity. 

Two,  atone  for  the  evil  you  do.  Atonement  18  a personal  thing  that  reqxalres 
the  self-admission  of  error.  You  atone  in  two  ways!  by  prayer  and  by  making  right 
the  wrong  you  have  done. 

Three,  learn  to  think  of  yourself  as  the  child  of  God.  Our  rabbis  taught  that 
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the  human  being  is  more  precious  than  the  most  precious  vessel  because  it*s  made 
by  the  greatest  of  the  master  potters!  Ood.  If  you  respect  yourself,  you  will 
respect  the  good  that  is  in  others. 


Certainly  there  are  many  other  ways  of  conquering  evil  but  this  is  a beginning 
and  a beginning  can  eliminate  despair.  When  man  seeks  to  create  the  Kingdom  of  Ood 
on  earth,  each  humble  action  brings  that  Kingdom  of  God  0108er  to  reality.  Then 
we  need  not  view  our  world  and  cry  out  ”The  times  are  out  of  joint" — "Oh  Tempora, 

Oh  Mores" — but  rather,  as  the  Psalmist  proclaimed,  "Oh  Lord,  our  Lord,  How  glorious 
is  Thy  name  in  all  the  earthi  V/hose  majesty  is  rehearsed  above  the  heavensl" 
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MERCY  — OUR  greatest  MIGHT 
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Dear  frlendsi  One  of  the  great  assurances  to  v/hlch  the  religious  person  clings 
Is  the  knov/ledge  that  all  living  things  can  be  renewed.  There  is  nothing  that  isn’t 
worn  down  by  time  and  circumstance.  If  you  drive  a car  you  know  that  there  is  always 

a tire,  a muffler  that  has  to  be  replaced,  or  the  v;hole  thing  to  be  traded  in.  But 

we  ourselves  do  not  want  to  be  replaced,  nor  to  be  traded  in,  we  want  to  be  renewed. 
Therefore  the  earnest  entreaty  in  the  Jewish  Prayer  Booki  "Hadesh  Yamenu  K’kedem  — 
Renew  Our  Days  as  of  Old.” 

We  knov/  that  life  has  worn  us  down,  too,.,not  Just  in  body,  but  in  spirit.  Per- 

haps  it’s  our  sense  of  v/onder  that  has  been  dulled  by  the  years,  or  the  high  hopes 

that  once  we  held  for  our  ov/n  personalities»  or  for  our  professions,  or  families. 

Each  one  looks  back  to  the  "good  old  days”  of  idealism  end  hope,  "If  only  I could 
reaffirm  them  nov/l”  The  first  part  of  the  prayer  we  quoted  tells  us  how  we  can! 
”Hashivenu  Adonoy  Elechah  VeNashuvan  — Cause  us  to  return  unto  Thee,  0 Lord,  and  we 
shall  be  restored,”  Give  us  the  vision  to  see  again  that  Thou  art  the  central  motive 
of  oLxr  life,  then  all  the  tension  that  keep  us  from  our  dreams  will  fall  into  proper 
place  and  be  absorbed,  and  we  shall,  indeed,  renew  our  days  as  of  old, 

I believe  there  is  one  quality  in  particular  that  hungers  for  renev/al  not  merely 
in רעג ס  personal  lives,  but  in  the  philosophy  of  our  country  as  a whole.  It  is  the 
quality  of  mercy,  of  human  compassion.  ”Like  as  a Father  pltieth  His  children.” 

There  is  no  one  who  did  not  begin  his  life  with  a keen  feeling  for  this  virtue.  To 
the  child  there  j.s  no  condemnation  more  severe  than  to  pronounce  someone  ”mean.” 

Have  we  allowed  our  yearning  for  a life  surrounded  with  kindness  to  be  brushed 
aside  by  the  pressures  to  be  efficient,  business-like,  impersonal  in  this  highr-speed 
age?  Then  let  us  prayi  ”Renev/  our  days  as  of  old,” 

The  true  Jew  knows  that  his  people  has  prided  itself  on  being  Rachmenim  b’ney 
Rachmanim  — - more  merciful  even  than  the  merciful,  and  on  following  the  Bible’s  com- 
mand  to  know  the  heart  of  the  stranger,  of  the  servant  and  the  downtrodden,  ”for  ye 
were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt,”  And  the  devout  Christian  follov;a  th§  word  of 
the  Gospeli  ”Blessed  ere  the  merciful.” 

After  all,  people  do  not  care  v/hether  you  drive  a Cadillac  or  a Chevrolet,  but 
they  never  forget  that  Y;hen  they  were  in  the  hospital,  you  weren’t  too  busy  to  visit 
them,  or  when  they  were  in  trouble,  you  came  and  said!  ”What  can  I do?” 

You  and  I knovi!  business  and  industrial  geniuses.  Some  of  them  are  very  happy, 
some  are  not.  In  the  plants  of  the  very  happy,  which  I have  had  the  privilege  of 
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visiting,  I have  always  heard  the  same  comment  by  the  meni  ”The  boss  kno’.vs  the 
first  name  of  every  man  who  v/orks  here,  and  if  his  wife  18  sick,  he  comes  up  and 

finds  out  how  she*s  doing.  Sometimes  he  takes  him  into  the  office  and  gives  him 

a little  help  over  the  hump  in  the  road,” 

The  strange  thing  is  this  — and  it  applies  to  every  one  of  usi  the  man  who 
says I ”Don’t  tell  me  about  the  other  fellow’s  trouble,  I have  enough  of  my  own” 

Imagines  that  he’s  thus  keeping  down  the  sum  total  of  his  aggravations.  But  he 

isn’t,  he  is  just  locking  himself  in  his  own  forever.  But  the  one  who  takes  on  the 
other’s  burden,  finds  his  ov/n  somehow  lighter,  and  gains  the  strength  to  bear  them 
both  from  the  world  of  optimism  and  affection  that  he  has  created  about  him. 

A world  of  optimism  end  affeotlonl  Isn’t  that  what  we  want  our  country  to  be 
building,  too?  And  it  can  be,  by  restoring  the  same  principle  of  mercy.  This  lend 
was  once  the  sure  hope  of  the  world  because  it  took  pity  on  men.  It  took  simple 
soüls  who  were  vassals  of  kings  and  made  them  here  free  citizens,  for  ”all  men  are 
created  equal”  and  the  purpose  of  government  la  to  promote  their  ”life,  liberty 
and  pursuit  of  happiness.” 

With  this  doctrine  of  human  compassion,  our  land  became  the  haven  of  mankind. 

If  the  potato  crop  failed,  there  was  Americaj  if  pogroms  threatened,  if  tyrants 
hounded  you  for  political  crimes,  there  was  America!  if  petty  administrators  tried 
to  crush  your  soul,  you  could  sing  your  song,  write  your  message  in  America. 

”Oive  me  your  tired,  your  poor”  called  out  the  great  Statue  of  Liberty, 
”Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breath  free. 

The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore , 

Send  these,  the  tempest-tossed  to  me.♦..” 

And  even  to  those  who  did  not  touch  these  shores,  a word  of  mercy  went  out  to 
all  who  were  oppressed.  We  strained  our  diplomatic  relations,  cancelled  treaties, 
lost  money  in  trade,  but  we  spoke  the  word  of  mercy.  And  everywhere  men  knew  that 
America  was  the  hope  of  the  world. 

Alas,  the  years  wore  us  down,  too.  We  became  afraid,  and  there  is  nothing  like 
fear  to  shrivel  the  arms  of  idealism.  After  the  first  world  war,  we  took  on  a fear 
of” foreigners”  — as  if  we  were  not  811  the  children  of  foreigners.  We  cut  down 
rigidly  on  Immigration.  And  ’-ve  did  something  elsei  we  said  that  the  people  of 
Southern  and  Eastern  Europe  are  not  welcome  here,  we  don’t  want  their  proportion  to 
grow,  therefore  they  can  come  only  in  small  numbers.  We  began  to  shov;  the  people 
of  the  world  not  mercy  but  prejudice.  Then,  through  the  heartbreaking  30’ s and  40’ §, 
when  men  had  to  flee  for  their  very  lives  from  Fascism,  they  were  met  not  with  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty,  but  with  the  face  of  ”The  Counsel”,  who  made  them  a number  to 
wait  endlessly,  mostly  in  vain,  for  their  turn. 

And  today,  when  we  are  trying  to  tell  the  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtaini  ”Hold 
high  your  hopes,  we’re  with  you,”  we  confront  them  again  with  a reenactment  of  the 
old  law  which  saysi  ”You  are  inferiors.  If  you  were  a Britisher,  you  would  be 
welcome,  we  would  have  room  for  6 000,צ  of  you  a year,  but  if  you  really  need  rescue 
and  flee  from  Rumania  or  Latvia,  we  have  room  for  only  a few  hundred.”  We  go  fur- 
ther  and  throw  a veil  of  suspicion  over  the  immigrant,  make  him  subject  to  losing 
his  citizenship  •imder  many  conditions  that  would  not  affect  the  native-born,  and 
deprive  him  of  many  legal  safeguards. 

Today  our  land  is  involved  in  the  greatest  struggle  of  our  generation!  two 
vast  forces  are  wrestling  for  the  future  - democracy  and  communism.  What  is  the 
real  difference  between  these?  Ovir  standard  of  living?  No,  the  communists  are 
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devoted  to  the  advancement  of  production  no  less  than  we,  and  in  some  cases  have 
succeeded  more  quickly.  Our  military  prowess?  We  have  the  A bomb,  Russia  has  the 
A bomb  and  the  H bomb,  too•  The  difference  is  that  we  have  mercy,  we  feel  a r&- 
verence  for  the  life,  the  hope  of  the  individual,  for  in  him  we  see  the  image  of  God. 
The  communist  sees  in  him  only  an  Instrument  for  the  state•  He  feels  no  mercy,  not 
for  ten  million  peasants,  nor  for  a conquered  nation,  not  for  a fellow  party-member, 
even  a founder  of  the  state  Itself,  from  Trotsky,  murdered  in  Mexico,  to  LaWentl 
Berla,  v;ho  knows  where  he  is  now? 

Mercy  is  our  greatest  might.  It  is  our  key  to  winning  the  hearts  of  men  the 
world  over,  even  as  food-packages  have  gained  more  followers  than  all  the  demonstra- 
tlons  of  our  atom  bombs.  Now  that  restlessness  is  growing  behind  the  curtain,  let 
us  take  the  initiative  and  go  further.  Let  us  establish  a truly  American  policy  of 
Immigration,  which,  though  it  may  limit  numbers,  shows  an  attitude  of  welcome,  of 
fairness,  equality  and  protection,  which  applauds  and  allows  wide  leeway  for  those 
brave  spirits  who  have  risked  their  lives  to  join  our  side.  ״Renew  our  days  as  of 
old•”  Reaffirm  the  American  principles  of  mercy  and  political  asylum! 

4 ד sure,  too,  that  what  goes  on  within  our  borders  shows  us  in  our  true 

light•  Any  investigation  of  men  which  is  not  conducted  in  a manner  of  scrupulous 
falraess,  of  protection  of  the  innocent  against  unjust  accusation  and  unfavorable 
publicity  to  which  they  cannot  adequately  reply,  loses  us  our  friends  in  Europe. 

They  remember  too  well  that  Hitler  came  to  power  just  that  way»  with  the  same  excuse» 
the  danger  of  commmlsm,  and  the  same  technique»  a propaganda  of  hatred  and  suspicion, 
with  trials  by  headlines  and  hearsay.  ^ ’ 

Surely  we  can  rid  our  government  of  communists  in  a democratic,  not  a totalitai^ 
Ian  way,  through  established  courts  which  provide  punishment  for  the  guilty  and  merov 
for  the  Innocent.  Hadesh  Yamenu  Ke*kedem  — Renew  our  days  as  of  old.  Reestablish 
the  true  American  spirit  of  the  law! 

Dear  God,  let  oui^  quality  of  mercy,  the  priceless  mark  of  our  democracy,  once 
more  bring  light  and  rebuilding,  food  and  fairness,  love  to  all  men  everywhere,  so 
that  we  may  succeed  in  leading  the  world  away  from  the  reign  of  those  who  know  no 
because  they  know  not  Thee,  and  toward  the  banner  of  Thy  name.  Who  are 
HaRachman,  the  All’^Uerciful  One.  Amen. 
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As  we  läok  forward  to  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  I wish  to  erpress  my  thanks 
first  to  the  American  Broadcasting  Company,  its  officers  and  the  crews  of  engineers, 
announcers  and  directors  who  have  been  so  cordlai,  so  helpful  to  the  MESSAGE  OF  ISRAEL* 
They  have  enabled  us  to  send  out,  not  only  to  the  men  and  women  of  continental  North 
America,  but  also  to  the  Armed  Services  and  to  many  listeners  abroad,  the  message  of 
American  religion  which  has  its  place  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  which  have 
confronted  the  world  and  which  now  continue  to  confront  our  civilization.  I wish 
to  express  to  those  men  and  women  who  have  cooperated  with  us  in  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations,  to  express  my  regret  that  Dr.  Eisendrath  is  unable  to  be  with 
us  today  as  we  had  originally  planned.  Of  course  I wish  to  thank  those  fine  men,  . . 
our  colleagues  and  fellow  rabbis  who  have  given  their  all  to  this  program,  not  only 
this  year,  but  in  the  years  past  and  have  built  up  a religious  following  unparalleled 
in  the  whole  history  of  Judaism. 

the  MESSAGE  OF  ISRAEL  is  typical  of  the  freedoms  which  we  cherish  in  American 
life.  We  are  not  only  permitted  but  are  expected  as  are  other  religions,  without 
any  restrictions  on  our  freedoms,  to  state  our  case  before  humanity.  I am  grateful 
indeed  that  we  have  been  able  to  state  this  case.  I am  grateful  for  many  reasons 
but  for  one  great  reason  and  that  is  that  it  is  an  imperishable  heritage  of  the 
human  race.  Without  the  Hebrew  Scripture,  the  Hebrew  culture,  the  Hebrew  ideals 
and  the  Hebrew  aspirations,  the  moral  basis  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  would  be 
very  much  weakened.  I doubt  if  the  foundation  would  have  held  up  agplnst  all  the 
strains  and  stresses  of  the  wars,  the  persecutions,  the  horrors  and  the  injustices 
which  we  in  our  generation  have  faced  in  the  past  quarter  centiiry  and  a little  more. 

I know  that  everybody  thinks  of  the  new  year  as  a day  of  jollification  but  with 
us  of  the  House  of  Israel,  the  new  year  is  a day  of  solemn  memorial,  a day  of  celling 
attention,  not  only  to  the  tragedies  and  the  sorrows  of  the  hvunan  race,  but  also  to 
its  great  potentialities,  to  its  possibilities,  to  its  ethical  and  moral  bases,  which 
can  be  the  foundation  of  new  worldfi,  new  ideals  and  new  securities.  It  would  not  be 
possible  for  me  in  the  short  time  allotted  me  to  state  the  case  of  this  great  Israel 
movement,  but  I can  state  only  a few  elementary  facts. 

What  does  Israel  mean.  For  it,  I turn  to  Genesis,  Chapter  32,  Verse  23  and  readi 

יי  And  he  said  unto  himi  זWhat  is  thy  name?  י And  he  saldi  ’Jacob. י 
And  he,  the  angel,  saidi  *Thy  name  shall  be  called  no  more  ^acob, ^ 
but  Israel;  for  thou  hast  striven  with  God  and  with  men,  and  hast 
prevailed.  *  י י 
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So  Israel  means  a great  struggle  with  Gk5d  and  with  man•  It  doee  not  mean  any  parti- 
cular  or  special  race  or  group  or  nation  or  even  creed  for  the  prophets  said  when 
they  taught  this  faith  of  manklndi  ״Let  every  man  walk  in  the  name  of  his  Qod  and 
we  will  walk  in  the  name  of  our  Ood  forever  and  forever•״ 

There  is  amongst  the  Jews  a firm  belief  in  the  sovereignty  of  Ck>d  and  in  the 
eternal  dignity  of  man.  So  when  we  celebrate  the  new  year  as  we  shall  in  this  week, 
we  shall  think  of  those  two  things,  not  only  for  our  cnm  personal  salvation  and 
happiness,  but  for  the  greater  health  and  greater  hope  of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

Do  you  mind  if  I turn  back  and  reminisce  a little  bit.  Not  long  ago,  during 
this  summer,  1 was  reminded  by  a dear  friend  that  I had  been  writing  years  ago  as 
an  editor  of  a paper  in  Portland,  Oregon.  I hadn*t  looked  at  those  editorials  in 
more  than  a quarter  century,  but  this  friend  of  mine  pointed  out  one  that  I had  writ- 
ten  on  October  14,  1921.  October  14,  1921,  which  18  almost  32  years  ago.  The 
editorial  was  entitled  HOIST  BY  HIS  OWN  PETARD  which  is  of  course  a qxwtatlon  from 
Shakespeare.  In  it  I gsaldi 

״There  is,  however,  a form  of  energy  which  chemistry  is  flirting  with 
and  which  is  at  hand.  That  is  the  kinetic  ene1*gy  possessed  not  only 
by  radium  but  by  all  matter.  To  speak  plainly»  chemistry  can  and  will 
find  a way  of  releasing  the  constitutional  enei^  of  atoms  with  such 
force  as  to  be  able  to  destroy  the  world,  hence  hoist  with  our  petard. 

It  may  not  be  feasible  now  but  it  is  a reasonable  deduction  from  the 
facts  at  hand.  Such  a small  thing  •8  making  gold  of  base  metals  will 
soon  be  humdrum  foundry  work,  while  the  possibilities  of  matter  thru 
catalytic  agencies  is  the  really  interesting  question.  Truly  Qod  has 
blessed  men  with  many  good  reasons  for  loving  life  and  a decent  basts 
for  a curiosity  that  makes  one  wishi  to  return  in  the  flesh  after  a 
thousand  years.״ 

I do  not  believe  that  I had  special  knowledge  of  physics  or  knowledge  of  the 
things  which  Einstein  and  his  sxicceseors  and  associates  have  developed  to  the  peril 
of  the  world  end  perhaps  to  its  salvation,  but  I do  know  that  all  the  factors  of 
which  we  are  afraid  today,  all  of  the  things  which  we  consider  insoluble  difficulties, 
existed  then,  before  then  and  existed  thousands  of  years  ago.  It  is  therefore  not 
anything  new  that  wc  say  that  the  difficulties  of  mankind  can  be  solved.  The  dlffi- 
culties  of  man  have  always  seemed  to  be  insoluble.  Savage  eruptions  of  great  con- 
quering  armies,  destroying  men,  women  and  children,  burning  the  land  as  the  wild  ox 
licketh  the  grass,  famine  and  disasters  of  all  kinds,  all  sorts  of  things  which 
could  have  and  should  have  destroyed  the  human  race  have  been  with  us  from  time 
immemorial. 

As  we  look  today  to  the  destructive  forces  which  we  have  worked  out  of  the  ge1>- 
ius  of  our  science,  we  look  upon  them  as  horrible  possibilities  of  complete  demoli- 
tion.  And  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it  in  terms  of  history,  in  terms  of  th«  etcin- 
al  verities  as  pointed  out  by  the  Hebrew  prophets,  the  Hebrew  psalmists  and  the 
Hebrew  Scripture  as  a whole,  we  realize  that  there  is  a certain  indestructable  factor 
in  hvuaanity  and  that  is  his  being  as  a creature  of  Qod.  We  can  destroy  the  physical, 
W0  can  cavise  to  perish  those  things  which  have  been  built  up  as  monxunents  by  the 
hand  of  man.  The  tower  of  Babel  crumbled  to  the  earth  and  men  were  distributed  all 
over  the  world  speaking  separate,  distinct  and  different  tongues.  The  Temple  in 
Jerusalem  was  destroyed,  but  the  fall  of  the  tower  of  Babel  did  not  destroy  hiaaan— 
!ties’  power  to  carry  on.  The  destruction  of  the  Temple  In  Jerusalem  did  not  destroy 
the  spiritual  force  inherent  In  Israel.  Only  after  the  destruction  did  Christianity 
and  much  later  Islam  borrow  from  their  mother  faith  those  things  by  which  they  con- 
quered  more  than  half  the  world.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  human  sui'fering 
is  to  be  accepted  without  quarrel  and  without  the  most  definite  resistance.  It  18 
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also  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  human  destruction  is  inevitable  by  the  powers 
evolved  by  man»  by  the  forces  of  nature  and  by  the  accidents  of  our  envlronmmt• 

All  of  us  must  meet  death.  All  of  us  oust  be  prepared  to  pass  on  to  the  great 
beyond  and  to  leave  those  we  love  with  memorlts  of  our  lives  and  our  fortunes  as 
we  made  them  out  in  the  world  in  which  we  live.  But  «רו,  of  us  also  understand  that 
there  is  a world  to  come,  a life  in  the  future,  a blessed  inheritance  of  immortality. 
The  way  we  construe  that  inheritance,  the  way  we  picture  immortality  is  the  Individ- 
ual  right  of  religions  whether  they  be  Christian,  Mohammedan  or  Jew  or  any  other 
great  faith  which  exists  in  the  world  and  there  are  many  others.  We  also  know  and 
we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  deprived  of  that  knowledge  that  in  man  there  is  a 
spirit  that  survives  death,  a spirit  that  surmounts  the  powers  of  the  flesh  and  the 
vagaries  of  the  body. 

To  this  spirit  we  dedicate  today  this  festival  of  the  new  year.  We  dedicate 
It  as  men  and  women  of  the  House  of  Israel  - the  House  of  Israel  which  was  named  by 
the  angel  in  Holy  Writ  because י י  thou  hast  striven  with  men  and  with  God  and  thou 
hast  prevailed.”  House  of  Israel  continue.  lou  cannot  afford  to  lose  your  place 
in  the  present  life  of  the  world  any  more  than  you  could  lose  your  place  in  the 
history  of  the  past.  I do  not  know  by  what  providence  and  by  what  great  force  this 
small  and  suffering  people  was  allowed  to  continue  but  I do  know  that  Jacob  of  Old, 
when  he  emerged  from  the  ford  of  the  Jabbok  was  lamed  after  his  stiniggle  with  the 
angel,  but  lame,  wet  and  defeated,  he  limped  foirward  to  meet  the  enemy  and  by  the 
forces  of  the  spirit  conquered  that  which  he  had  so  greatly  feared. 

Let  us  enter  the  new  year  — limping  and  bruised  though  we  may  be  from  the 
struggles  of  old,  from  the  fears  of  the  present.  Let  us  enter  the  new  year  with 
courage  and  set  0\1r  direction  forward  with  confidence.  We  shell  then,  like  him  who 
was  Jacob,  the  frightened  one,  the  crippled  one,  walk,  not  any  more  as  Jacob,  but  as 
Israel  the  courageous.  It  says  in  that  same  Hebrew  Scripture  — the  sun  rose  upon 
him  as  he  passed  over  Penl  El  and  he  limped  upon  his  thigh.  The  world  is  lame  and 
limping  but  with  courage  ajid  with  resolution  we  can  meet  « ך ו our  sorrows  — death, 
the  lose  of  our  fortunes,  disease,  the  destruction  of  great  cities.  We  can  meet  all 
these  things  too  as  we  pass  over  the  ford  of  the  Jabbok  as  Jacob  did,  not  as  Jacob 
but  as  Israel,  and  we  too  may  see  the  sun  rise  upon  us  as  we  pass  over  Pen!  El,  even 
though  we  too  limp  upon  our  thigh. 

God  bless  you  and  God  bless  yours  for  the  year  to  come. 


ץ 
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It  was  with  deepest  regret  that  I was  prevented  by  untimely,  though  fortunately 
not  serious  nor  prolonged,  Illness  from  being  with  you  last  Sunday  and  from  express- 
ing  personally  my  heartfelt  good  wishes  for  the  New  Year  to  all  the  congregations 
of  our  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  and  from  Invoking  upon  each  of  your 
members,  your  families  and  friends,  as  well  as  upon  all  our  congregation  of  the 
Message  of  Israel,  God’s  choicest  blessings  for  a year  replete  with  rich  achievement, 
happiness,  and  health. 

And  yet,  believing  as  I do  in  the  time-tested  Hebrew  maxim  ”Gam  zu  I’tovah”  — 
”even  this  is  for  good,”  I note  that  we  were  blessed  last  week  with  an  inspiring 
New  Year’s  message,  distilled  out  of  the  years  of  his  own  rich  experience,  by  my 
friend  and  colleague.  Rabbi  Jonah  B.  Wise,  who  founded  this  Message  of  Israel  hoLU^ 
just  short  of  two  decades  ago.  In  addition,  restive  though  I may  have  been  in  being 
forced  into  brief  hospitalization,  I know  of  no  better  ”Gestalt,”  no  better  circum- 
stances  for  the  preparation  of  this  personal  stock-taking  than  the  pain  and  anxiety 
of  illness,  transitory  though  it  happily  proved  to  be.  It  is  because  none  of  us 
learns  anything  in  life  except  through  actual  personal  experience  that  I beg  you  to 
forgive  this  subjective  introduction  to  our  subject  for  today!  ”Taking  Stock  of  Our- 
Selves.” 

For  I,  no  less  than  most  of  you,  caught  up  in  the  swirling  currents  of  our  age 
of  supersonic  speed,  find  too  little  time  to  take  stock  of  one’s  self,  to  evaluate 
the  direction  of  one’s  life,  to  measure  the  reality  or  the  sham  of •one’s  achievement; 
to  understand  whether  one  is  ”buying  bubbles  with  a whole  soul’s  tasking,”  crazily, 
dizzily  chasing  elusive  will-o-the-wisps  or  seeking  and  finding  God  and  His  blessing 
of  ”quietness  and  confidence  forever.”  Perhaps,  from  time  to  time,  however,  some 
m.1.phap  overtakes  us,  some  illness  afflicts  us  and  then  we  become  suddenly  awakened  ' 
to  the  vanity  of  much  that  we  so  frantically  pursue  and  the  more  genuine  values  of 
life  appear  crystal  clear  as  the  choicest  of  God’s  abundant  blessings. 

First  of  all^,  lye,  — how  many  of  us,  each  morning  and  evening, 

praise  the  Lord  itself?  No  one  can  spend  a long  and  sleepless 

night  within  confining  hospital  walls,  where  the  angel  of  death  may  visit  the  rocm 
next  door  or  across  the  hall,  without  being  made  more  acutely  aware  of  the  precious 
boon  of  being  alive.  And  yet  how  stupidly  we  so  take  this  moat  treasured  gift  for 
granted  that  most  of  u^  are  continuously  committing  suicide;  taking  our  own  lives  — 
if  not  dramatically  In"^  single  act^f  ^If-annlhlTationj  then  in  a multitude  of 
murderous  onslaughts  Lq)0n,  and  abuses  of  our  bodies;  relentlessly  overworking  them; 
ruthlessly  overtaxing  their  limited  reserves,  shortening  our  days  for  fortune  or 
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fame,  forgetting  how  precious  and  how  brief  is  life,  that  we  pass  this  way  but  once 
and  should  safeguard  that  which  Qod  has  so  beneficiently  bestowed  upon  us,  the  veiy 
gift  of  our  living,  breathing,  throbbing,  pulsating  selves,  capable  of  so  much  of 
life's  goodness  and  bounty  and  Joy.  Life,  - then,  - and^^^glth  as  well.  Most  of  us 
are  endowed  with  days  and  years  of  buoyant,  blessed  healthT^d 

not.  Only  he  who  has  writhed  in  agony  and  suddenly  has  felt  the  shafts  of  piercing 
pain  slowly  begin  to  ebb-until  serenity  quietly  returns  to  the  erstwhile  tortured 
flesh  - begins  to  realize  what  an  exquisite  and  ordinarily  unappreciated  g^d  is 
the  sheer  absence  of  pain.  We  grouse  and  growl  and  grumble  when  we  are  afflicted, 
but  how  rarely  do  we  rejoice  in  the  sheer  positive  delight  of  the  glow  of  good 
health,  of  rising  each  morning  with  body  unfevered  and  flesh  unperturbed  by  wracking 

torment. 

Life  and  health  and  ■1^^  too.  Misguided  and  far  too  puritanic  were  they  who 
would  interpret  the  Song  of^ngs  as  a mere  allegory  of  Qod»s  love  for  Israel,  in- 
stead  of  the  surging  chant  of  the  love  of  man  and  woman  it  Indubitably  was  intended 
to  be.  And  its  inclusion  in  o\ir  Scripture  is  patent  proof  of  the  role  which  our 
distant  fore-bears  ascribed  to  the  relationship  between  lover  and  loved.  Anl  L ^di 
V’dodi  Lit”  ”1  am  my  beloved^s  and  my  beloved  is  mlneיי  — what  more  majestic  words 
have  ever  been  written  to  articulate  the  devotion,  the  dedication,  the  sacrifice 
and  sensitivity  which  bind  us  to  our  beloved  and  our  loved  ones  to  ourselves?  Again, 
tragically  enough,  this  ±31  too  most  of  us  take  too  carelessly  for  granted,  and 
precious  hours  that  might  be  spent  in  sUent  yet  eloquent  communion  with  one*s  dear 
ones,  in  happy  comradeship  and  deeply  and  mutually  satisfying  love  are  heedlessly 
squandered  upon  a myriad  of  meaningless  pxirsults  until  suddenly,  released  for  the 
nonce  from  that  incessantly  swirling  whirlpool  of  superficial  obsessions,  we  are 
reminded  once  again  that  "as  the  lUy  among  the  thorns  so  is  my  love  among  the 
daughters.  As  the  apple  tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood,  so  is  my  beloved  among 
the  sons. " 

And  !;ri^ndshlp♦.  also  ן that  sweet  and  generous  impxalse  which  would  cause  a man 
to  "lay  d^lSvehhis  life  for  a friend;"  which,  regardless  of  cost  or  effort  to 
one's  self,  brings  courage  and  confidence  and  faith  end  trust  once  again  to  hearts 
sorely  tried.  But  who  was  it  who  so  correctly  said  that  "to  have  a friend  one  must 
-^3e  a friend?"  In  taking  stock  of  our  selves  let  us  herö  highly  resolve  to  earn  the 
treasvired  boon  of  friendship  for  oxirselves  by  being  fridnds  to  the  friendless,  by 
feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  and  taking  the  homoloss  into  our  habitation; 
yes,  even  into  the  presently  rigidly  bolted  gates  of  this  blessed  America  of  ours. 

If  the  tiny,  impoverished,  land  of  Israel,  to  which  I had  the  Joy  of  leading  a pll— 
grlmage  of  the  leaders  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  just  a few 
months  ago,  if  that  little  land  of  large  wastes  and  wilderness  could  welcome  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a million  homeless  souls  within  the  past  five  years;  if,  de- 
spite  the  most  rigorous  rationing  and  meagre  fare,  these  self  sacrificing  Israelis 
could  share  their  little  with  those  who  had  even  less,  surely  we  in  America  are 
called  upon  to  share  our  superabundance  with  the  multitudes  who  are  in  need;  not  out 
of  sheer  expedience,  not  merely  because  we  are  quaking  with  terror  before  the  threat 
of  communism  — dread  and  real  though  that  threat  undoubtedly  is;  not  as  a mere  bribe 
for  political  alliances  and  military  ententes,  but  as  our  manifestation  of  friend- 
ship,  of  brotherhood  toward  all  the  children  of  God. 

All  this  — and  the  heaven  of  freedom  too.  Those  myriads  of  refugees  whom  we 
encountered  in  our  pilgrimage  to  Israel  who  miraculously  escaped  from  the  torture 
chambers  of  the  Nazis,  those  of  our  boys  who  are  landing  on  our  West  Coast  provi- 
dentially  rescued  from  the  barbarians'  clutch  could  tell,  far  more  eloquently  than 
I,  of  the  meaning  of  freedom.  And  yet,  even  momentary  confinement  within  four  bare 
walls,  even  the  most  temporary  deprivation  of  one's  freedom  of  movement  drives 
vividly  and  dramatically  home  the  priceless  treasure  of  liberty  which,  once  again, 
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most  of  us  take  all  too  blasely  for  granted.  The  simple  dally  freedom  to  move  about 
at  will,  to  labor  at  the  work  of  our  choice,  to  worship  as  we  will,  to  roam  the 
woods,  to  drink  In  the  beauty  of  sky  and  sun  and  sea  and  starj  to  revel  In  ״at^e  s 
wondrous  pageantry  or  to  be  transported  to  joyous  heights  by  the  artist  who  holds 
up  his  mirror  to  reflect  Its  grandeur  — do  we  really  prize  adequately  all  these 
gifts  of  the  freedom  that  we  are  privileged  to  enjoy? 

On  the  Day  of  Atonement,  to  be  ushered  In  by  the  entire  household  of  Israel 
on  Friday  evening  next,  we  are  called  upon  to  spend  the  entire  twenty— four  hours 
that  follow,  even  from  sundown  to  sundown.  In  deepest  self-examination  humbly  to 
confess  our  sins,  not  merely  the  more  flagrant  violations  of  the  Ten  Commandments, 
but  sins  in  the  profounder  and  broader  Jewish  connotation  of  that  far  too  unpopu- 
lar  wordsj  sins  in  the  sense  of  shortcomings,  of  missing  the  mark,  of  failing  to 
live  up  to  our  utmost  potentiality.  In  this  sense,  who  among  us  can  affirm  that 
**we  have  not  sinned,  we  have  not  transgressed,  we  have  not  done  perversely? 

According  to  Judaism  man  may  well  be  the  child  of  dust,  but  he  is  composed  of 
divinely  dowered  dust  destined  for  ultimate  at— one— ment  with  divinity  itself.  To 
transmute  dust  into  divinity,  to  drink  deeply  and  to  the  full  of  the  cup  of  llfej 
to  safeguard  health,  to  cherish  love  and  friendship,  to  work  and  worship  In  free- 
dom,  to  share  our  freedom  and  our  bounty  with  our  brethren,  — such  is  the  mission 
and  message  of  Israel  at  this  most  solemn  season  of  the  year;  such  is  the  high  and 
holy  resolve  that  should  issue  from  our  spiritual  stocktaking  of  our  selves.  At- 
one  with  self,  with ־:עז ס  highest  and  noblest  self;  at— one  with  our  fellowmen  and  with 
our  Ood  — such  is  the  summons  of  the  Atonement  hour.  Let  us  heed  its  solemn  and 
sacred  call  that  we  ourselves  might  know  and  bestow  upon  all  mankind  that  peace, 
that  precious  peace  of  mind  and  soul  and  heart  which  indeed  **passeth  all  understand— 
Ing.” 
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taking  stock  of  our  god 

Rabbi  Maurice  N.  Eiaendrath  September  20,  1953 

Nothing  Bight  seem  quite  30  blasphemous  to  some  as  to  presume  to  "take  stock 
of  our  God"  and  yet  there  is  abundant  precedent  in  our  Jewish  tradition  for  the 
account-ability  not  alone  of  man’s  v/ays  to  God,  but  of  God’s  ways  to  men»  Did  not 
Abraham  challenge  and  chide  God  with  words  "Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  world  do 
justly?"  in  his  none-too-subtle  rebuke  of  God’s  contemplated  destruction  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  righteous  along  with  the  wicked♦ 

Job,  beaten  and  bent  low  by  the  wracking  pains  of  disease,  cursed  "the  day  on 
which  I Was  born,  the  night  when  a male  was  conceived."  At  least  at  this  moment 
of  tormenting  torture  of  body  and  anguished  agony  of  mind  and  soul,  Job  took  stock 
of  his  God  and  found  Him  wanting»  "Though  I be  innocent.  He  shall  prove  me  per- 
verse.  He  destroyeth  the  innocent  even  as  the  wicked»"  No  contemporary  indictment 
of  God  is  more  bitter  than  those  stinging  words  of  Job.  And  yet,  though  God  con— 
tinned  to  scourge  him.  Job  was  able  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  ways  of  God 
with  man  and,  at  the  end,  to  hear  and  heed  God’s  ringing  answers!  "Where  west  thou 
when  I laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth, — when  the  morning  stars  sang  together 
"0,  who  shut  up  the  sea  with  doors  — and  said!  ’Thus  far  shalt  thou  come  but  no 
further,  and  here  shall  thy  proud  waves  by  stayed I ”’  And,  finally,  "Who  hath  put 
wisdom  in  the  inivard  parts,  or  who  hath  given  understanding  to  the  mind?"  Small 
wonder  that  Job  now  realized  that  petty  and  puny  was  he  indeed  in  the  presence  of 
the  Almighty,  in  the  sight  of  the  majesty  and  miracle  of  all  creation,  in  the  face 
of  the  very  divine  spirit  which  had  impelled  him  to  challenge  God I Small  wonder 
that  he  nov;  humbly  confesses!  "Behold,  I am  of  small  account,  what  shall  I answer 
Thee.  I have  uttered  things  too  wonderful  for  me  which  I knew  not.  I had  heard  of 
hearing  of  the  ear,  but  now  mine  eye  seeth  Thee."  Now  Job  is  able  triumph— 
antly  to  exclaim!  "Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I trust  in  Him." 

ץ 

We  live  in  a time  when,  like  unto  the  less  mature  Job,  great  multitudes  of  men 
have  taken  stock  of  God  and  found  Him  wanting.  Not  merely  among  the  admittedly 
godless  Soviet  who  consciously  and  concertedly  crusade  against  ell  faith  in  God, 
but  in  our  own  nominally  Christian  and  Jewish  circles,  by  apathy  and  neglect,  by 
indifference  and  cynicism,  by  our  posturing  before  a myriad  of  false  gods?  whether 
it  be  our  abject  obeisance  to  the  absolute  and  irrevocable  commands  and  demands  of 
Mars  or  Mammon,  of  Pleasure  or  Power,  we  demonstrate  our  own  utterly  exhausted 
patience  with  God.  There  appears  to  be  far  too  much  evil  in  our  time  to  believe  in 

God  at  least  in  a God  of  such  Justice  and  mercy  as  would  be  worthy  of  our  esteem 
and  worship* 

But,  ere  we  yield  to  this  universal  mood  of  skepticism  and  despair,  it  is  Im- 
perative  that  we  ask  at  least  two  pertinent  and  timely  questions,  «?hence  derives 
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most  of  this  grosser  evil  of  our  time?  I»  it  really  Qod-created  or  is  it  mar>־con- 
cocted?  These  wars  which  have  murdered  so  many  millions  — are  they  in  obedience 
to  the  Lord's  divine  behesti  «Thou  shalt  not  kill",  or  in  flagrant  disobedience 
thereto?  The  fact  that  we  find  the  whole  of  our  humanity  cowering  tremblingly  be״ 
fore  the  ominous,  perhaps  even  imminent,  destruction  of  the  entire  human  race  -״־  is 
this  the  will  of  Qod  that  we  shall  thus  destroy  ourselves?  Is  it  He  who,  as  the 
atomic  scientist  Dr.  Robert  Oppenheimer  recently  described  our  present  plight,  has 
placed  our  Eastern  and  our  Western  world  into  a bottle  so  that,  like  two  scorpions, 
each  is  capable  of  killing  the  other  but  only  at  the  risk  of  its  own  life?  Or  was 
that  divine  wisdom-which  Qod  has  given  to  man  alone  of  all  his  creatures  and  which 
finally  has  enabled  our  scientists  to  split  the  atom— intended  for  our  salvation 
rather  than  our  self-damnation,  affording  us,  if  we  but  had  the  will,  such  power 
as  might  bring  ease  and  wealth,  comfort  and  contentment  to  every  child  of  Qod? 
Pestilence  too,  and  disease,  even  famine  and  flood,  which,  when  they  carry  off  their 
innocent  and  helpless  victims,  cause  us  once  again  to  take  stock  of  our  Qod  end  to 
declare  Him  lacking  in  loving  kindness  and  mercy  — virtually  every  one  of  these 
disasters  might  be  routed  forever  if  we  were  to  dedicate  but  a particle  of  the  time 
and  means  which  are  devoted  to  devising  ever  more  satanlo  instruments  of  destruc— 
tion  to  the  creative  pursuits  of  peace. 

But,  "Mommy,  Why  Does  God  Allow  Polio?",  is  the  title  of  a provocative  end 
penetrating  symposium  appearing  in  our  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations  public— 
atlon  "American  Judaism".  Even  polio,  that  dread  scourge  which  might  Indeed  tempt 
many  a loving  father  or  mother  and  pathetic,  stricken  child  too,  to  clench  their 
fists  and,  in  Job-like  defiance,  curse  God  and  diej  even  polio,  does  not  deny  Ood’s 
presence  in  a world  in  which  He  has  placed  before  us,  "death  as  well  as  life,  curse 
as  well  as  blessing  " — but  has  bidden  us  to  choose  blessing  and  life  in  order 
that  we  might  live  and  not  die.  As  my  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  newly— elected 
Rabbi  of  Temple  Israel  in  Boston,  Rabbi  Roland  Qittelsohn  puts  it  in  this  symposium 
in  "American  Judaism"  — copies  of  which  I shall  be  glad  to  send  you  upon  requesti 
"Do  you  remember,"  Rabbi  Qittelsohn  writes  in  this  Imaginery  conversation  between 
himself  and  a troubled  child  asking!  "Mommy,  Why  does  God  allow  polio?"  "do  you 
remember  last  week  v/hen  Mommy  started  to  make  decorations  for  yovir  party.  You 
cried  because  you  vranted  to  make  them  yourself.  You  said  that,  even  thoxigh  Mommy 
could  make  better  pictures,  you  wanted  to  have  the  fxm  of  making  your  own.  And  you 
were  right.  It  makes  us  grow  into  better  people  when  we  learn  to  do  things  for 
ourselves.  God  doesn't  like  polio  any  more  than  we  do.  But  He  wantsus  to  learn 
to  cure  it.  He  helps  us  but  He  wont  do  all  our  work  for  us.  He  gave  us  a world 
in  which  we  can  find  a cure  for  polio  - if  we  try  enough.  He  gave  us  the  brains 
to  discover  many  wonderful  medicines,  including  one  that  will  cure  polio,  But,  as 
yet,  we  haven't  tried  nearly  hard  enough."  To  which  I might  add,  in  scientific 
substantiation,  that  a well-known  Canadian  physician  told  me  just  a week  or  so  ago 
that  we  are  so  close  to  the  specific  that  might  wipe  out,  as  we  already  have  the 
plagues  of  diphtheria  and  smallpox,  the  scourge  of  polio  — if  only  we  had  sufficient 
of  the  life-saving  serum.  How  much  of  that  precious  substance,  which  might  save 
many  a treasured  child  from  prematxire  death,  must  continue  to  be  deflected  to  the 
victims  of  our  man-hatched  wars?  Whose  fault  18  that  — God's  or  man's? 

No,  in  actuality  we  need  no  longer  fear  the  pestilence  and  the  plague  which  we 
have  too  frequently  blamed  on  Qod,  for  the  Qod-insolred  microbe-hunters  of  our  time, 
with  the  very  divine  insights  which  God  Himself  has  given  them,  might  Indeed  ferret 
cut  and  destroy  the  final,  most  obstreperous  disease  germ  and  prolong  in  health  and 
Joy  still  further  our  sojourn  upon  this  good  earth. 

No,  — plague,  nor  fire,  nor  flood,  nor  tempest  will  destroy  us.  The' only  peril 
today  is  of  mass  suicide  — the  deliberate  taking  of  our  own  collection  lives.  If 
man  is  to  die  and  disappear  fsrom  the  earth,  it  will  not  be  from  any  furies  which  he 
once  frenziedly  feared  and  benightedly  believed  were  the  floggings  of  a blood-thirsty 
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Qod  of  vengeance,  but,  rather,  from  the  stupid  eclipse  of  our  own  divine  intelli- 
gence,  by  man*s  deliberate  and  wicked  choice  of  curse  instead  of  blessing,  death 
instead  of  life.  Ood  nas  given  us  this  freedom  or  choice  Just  because  we  ere  men 
and  not  angels.  He  has  granted  us  liberty  to  build  His  kingdom  on  earth  or  to 
destroy  ourselves  just  because  this  is  earth  and  not  heaven.  Taking  stock  of  our 
Qod,  in  this  profounder  sense,  reveals  not  Qod  but  man  yet  wanting  — failing  to 
rise  to  his  Qod-given  heritage  and  potential. 

And  one  more  thing  we  ought  to  recall.  We  have  spoken  much  of  evil  — but  what 
of  the  good? 


It  is  indeed  ״in  our  distress״  that  we  not  alone  ״cry  unto  the  Lord,”  as  the 
Psalmist  put  it,  but  cry  out  childishly  against  Him.  What  about  our  Joys?  Once 
again,  with  the  more  deeply  understanding  Job,  we  aski  “Shall  we  receive  good  at  the 
hand  of  Qod  and  shall  we  not  receive  evil?”  For  every  day  of  illness!  how  many 
scores,  even  hundreds,  of  days  of  glowing  buoyant  good  health  have  we  known  in 

blissful  indifference  to  the  Ood  who  gave  it?  For  every  occasional  disaster  

many  now  preventable,  let  us  remember  - how  reg\ü8riy  and  rhythmically  sunset 
gloriously  fades  into  darkness  and  darkness  dawns  magically  and  majestically  into 

lacerating,  tearful  farewell  in  death,  what  jubilant,  joyous  new 
t^rtn.  let  at  death  we  are  ever  ready  to  curse.  Do  we  as  frequently  bless  the 
miracle,  the  v;onder,  the  glory  of  new  birth? 

How  wisely  and  sensitively  does  our  Sabbath  ritual  reflect  this  all״too-human 
"Often  in  the  enjoyment  of  Thy  gifts  we  forget  the  Giver  and  because  of 
Thv  abundance  of  Thy  blessings  we  fail  to  appreciate  the  greatness  of 

^®®יג״ ס ־ב  ingratitude  and  are  ashamed  of  it,  the  more  so  since 
e are  ever  ready  to  murmur  against  Thee  and  to  question  Thy  goodness  when  our 
wishes  are  not  fulfilled  and  when  days  of  trial  are  meted  to  us." 

succoth  festival,  our  Jewish  thanks״ 

fori«?  r■  ^ \ f enjoyment  of  so  many  precious  gifts  from  Qod, 

Lord  fo^  L !riooS  f prayers  of  gratitude  let  us  "give  thanks  unto  the 

Lord  for  He  is  good,  for  His  mercy  endureth  forever."  Let  us,  above  all  things  else 

® greatest  ^ift  of  all  has  been  this  imperfect,  incompl^ed  ׳ 

plete  unto  us  in  order  that,  as  coworkers  with  Him,  we  may  com- 

establish  His  kingdom  of  righteousness  upon  earth"  for 

for  the  life  of  all  and  the  death  of  none."  * 
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You  knov;  that  at  Succoth,  the  great  Jevdsh  Festival  of  Tabernacles,  you  enjoy 
the  sweet  scent  of  the  ethrog,  the  lemon,  and  v;ave  the  branches  of  the  lulav  composed 
of  palm,  myrtle  and  willow.  And  rabbinic  fancy  has  for  centuries  found  symbolic 
meanings  in  these  actions«  I want  to  read  you  one  from  Midrash  Rabbah,  an  ancient 
commentary  on  the  Bible! 

יי  Just  as  the  ethrog  has  taste  as  well  as  fragrance, 
so  Israel  have  among  them  men  v;ho  possess  learning 
and  good  deads.  Branches  of  palm  trees  too  applies 
to  Israel;  as  the  palm  tree  has  taste  but  not  fragrance, 
so  Israel  have  among  them  such  as  possess  learning  but 
not  good  deeds.  And  boughs  of  the  thick  tree  likewise 
applies  to  Israels  just  as  the  myrtle  has  fragrance  but 
no  taste,  so  Israel  have  among  them  such  as  possess  good 
deeds  but  not  learning.  And  willows  of  the  brook  also  ap- 
plies  to  Israel;  just  as  the  willow  has  no  taste  and  no 
fragrance,  so  Israel  have  among  them  people  who  possess 
neither  learning  nor  good  deeds.  What  then  does  the 
Holy  One,  blessed  be  He,  do  to  them?  To  destroy  them 
is  in^DOssible.  But,  says  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He, 
let  them  all  be  tied  together  in  one  band,  and  they  will 
atone  one  for  another.  If  you  have  done  so,  then  at  that 
instant  I am  exalted.י י 

I do  not  know  any  more  direct  and  moving  description  in  a few  words  of  the  very 
essence  and  meaning  of  Judaism  as  the  faith  of  the  Jevrlsh  people.  All  those  attempts, 
so  often  made,  to  limit  Jev/ishness  at  one  extreme  to  the  personal  piety  of  Individ- 
uals  and  at  the  other  extreme  to  an  exclusively  nationalist  interpretation  of  Jewish  ^ 
history,  all  attempts  to  exclude  the  Oribhodox,  Conservative  or  Reform,  or  the  Pro- 
gresalves,  all  attempts,  in  fact,  to  limit  the  right  to  the  name  Jew  to  some  section 
or  other  of  the  Jewish  people  are  rejected  every  time  at  the  feast  of  Succoth  the 
palm  and  the  myrtle  and  the  willow  are  bound  together  that  one  may  make  atonement 
for  the  other,  and  at  that  Instant  the  Lord  Himself  is  exalted. 

At  that  instant  — not  at  the  end  of  the  days  when  the  reign  of  the  Messiah  will 
change  all  things,  but  now,  when  Jews  are  good  and  bed,  earnest  and  Indifferent,  the 
Lord  18  exalted  in  His  people.  For  it  is  the  essence  of  the  Jewish  tradition  that 
there  18  a way  to  serve  Qod  now.  All  the  multitude  of  rules  elaborated  by  the  rabbis 
through  the  centuries,  whether  today  we  accept  or  reject  them  as  they  stand, .were 
devised  so  that  in  his  current  dally  life  a Jew  might  serve  the  Lord,  and  manifest 
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. onrt  thoae  oroeresslve  Jews  who  cannot  accept  all  the 

ju־t  the ־.־ ־  obligeti״־  to  eenlfeet 

the  righteousness  of  Ood  here  and  now. 

Together  with  the  ethrog  and  the  lulav  the  Feast  of  Suoooth  remits  us  <f  y^ 
another^asoeot  of  the  Inportenoe  of  the  here  and  now.  For  symbollo^ly  and  aotuaUy 

I“  ss  rt1s%frf  ־f%Ä  f r 

srÄrwo?r1rrÄ“^ 

seeks  righteousness  here  and  now,  and  that  here  and  now  the  righteousness  of  Ood  Is 
more  powerful  than  the  schemös  or  evil  doing  of  men. 

The  explanation  of  the  lulav,  moreover,  reminds  us  that  in  Judaism,  perhaps 
more  than  S any  other  religion,  it  is  impossible  to  say  but  ^ 

practice  ray  religion  I would  need  to  be  a mystic,  a scholar,  a pietist,  and  I cannot 
become  one  of  these  things  for  I have  to  spend  all  my  time  earning  ray  living  to 
support  my  family.»  For' Judaism  la  a religion  of  a community,  and  the  life  of  a 
comra^t7i3  not  made  up  of  a few  saints  and  scholars  but  of  a multitude  of  ordinary 
men  following  the  ordinary  occupations  of  production  and  exchange,  in  farm  ng, 
business,  in  commerce,  in  the  professions  and  artsi  as  householder  or  parent,  as 
husband  or  wife,  as  son  and  daughter,  brother  and  sister.  It  Is  all  these  ordinary 
vocations  which  ere  bound  together  in  the  lulav  of  Israel,  ^d  it  is  in  these  ordln 
ary  vocations  that  we  need  to  take  stock  of  the  extent  to  which  ״^e  have  served  the 

righteousness  of  God. 

The  lulav  contains  separate  branches,  but  it  becomes  the  lulav  only  v;hen  they 
are  bound  together.  And  so  it  is  in  Jewryj  for  if  each  Jew  is  responsible  for  him- 
self,  and  knows  no  mediator  between  himself  and  his  God,  each  Jew  is  like״ase  a mem 
ber  of  the  people  of  Israel,  and  by  that  fact  is  pledged  to  seek  that  same  rightr- 
eousness  in  the  life  of  the  whole  people  of  which  he  forms  a part,  whether  it  be  the 
Jewish  people  or  the  American  — if  we  are  thinking  of  a Jewish  minority  here  in 
America. 

There  has  never  been  a time  when  the  need  for  moral  standards  in  political  life 
has  been  so  urgent.  In  every  land  ordinary  men  and  women  of  every  race  and  political 
creed  seek  peace  ן and  the  Lord  has  so  bound  the  nations  into  one  world  that  there  can 
be  peace  only  for  all  or  for  none.  If  we  take  stock  of  our  citizenship,  we  see  every- 
where  the  need  for  understanding  and  good  deeds,  for  without  them  peace  cannot  be  ^ 

achieved,  and  that  understanding  end  those  good  deeds  must  come  from  ordinary  men 
and  women,  and  begin  with  the  relationships  of  their  ordinary  lives.  But  they  must 
not  end  there.  They  have  no  natural  limit  until,  as  the  prophetic  message  of  the 
Bible  constantly  reminds,  they  reach  to  all  humanity.  ^ 
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BEING  HONEST  WITH  ONESELF 

Rabbi  Levi  A.  Olan  April  26,  193צ 

The  Psalmist  of  the  Old  Testament  was  a man  with  whom  most  of  us  could  live 
comfortably.  There  is  a normalcy  to  his  lifej  it  is  simple  and  true.  When  he  faced 
up  to  the  question  of  who  la  a religious  person,  he  answered  it  with  a simple  beauty 
of  style  and  thoiight — 

”He  that  walke th  uprightly  and  worketh  righteousness, 

And  speaketh  truth  in  his  heart,” 

He  said  more,  of  course,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  anything  striking  in 
this  answer.  Walking  uprightly,  doing  righteousness,  telling  the  truth,  all  of  this 
has  been  said  many  times.  But  then  there  is  that  one  phrase  which  pulls  us  up  and 
gives  us  pause,  A tmly  religious  person,  we  are  told,  is  not  one  who  tells  the 
tiTith  to  others  and  lies  to  himself.  No,  a religious  person  ”speaketh  the  truth  in 
his  own  heart,  ” We  are  accustomed  to  praise  the  virtue  of  telling  the  t1״uth  and  we 
abhor  a liar.  But  telling  oneself  the  truth  is  another  matter.  Shakespeare’s  class- 
ic  phrasing  of  this  thought  has  become  part  of  our  folklore;  ”This  above  all— to 
thine  own  self  be  true,” 

r"  It  is  fitting  that  at  the  outset  we  acknowledge  that  fooling  ourselves  is  a 
I trait  common  to  all  of  us.  Modern  psychology  has  made  clear  to  us  the  mechanism  by 
■ which  we  achieve  it.  What  we  do  not  wish  to  face,  we  hide  away  in  oxir  sub-conscious 
where  it  remains  unknown  to  our  conscious  life.  It  shows  up  sometimes  in  our  dreams, 

, and  more  often  in  our  behavior  in  ways  we  do  not  recognize.  With  some  it  becomes  a 
ן sickness  and  medical  care  is  necessary.  Our  mental  hospitals  are  full  of  people  who 
!refuse  to  face  reality. 

Most  normal  people  more  or  less  share  in  this  practice  of  refusing  to  face  the 
truth  in  their  hearts.  People  who  fall  in  some  enterprise  will  find  many  excuses, 
many  rationalizations.  It  will  be  that  they  did  not  get  the  breaks,  the  employer  was 
prejudiced,  religion  or  race  was  a handicap,  one  excuse  after  another.  The  fault  is 
with  everyone  and  everything  but  himself.  What  a man  will  not  do  in  this  instance 
is  face  the  fact  that  the  faxilt  may  lie  with  himself.  Our  home  life  would  give  us 
greater  satisfaction,  marriage  would  be  the  Joy  it  ought  to  be,  if  we  learned  to 
face  ourselves  honestly.  Consider  the  man  who  comes  home  from  work  and  finds  every— 
thing  in  his  house  is  wrong.  The  children  are  noisy,  the  wife  nags  him,  the  paper 
is  not  where  it  ought  to  be,  the  soup  is  tast^ess,  and  the  coffee  is  rancid.  Here 
he  is  working  and  slaving  for  his  family,  and  look  at  what  he  receives  in  return.  He 
blames  his  wife,  he  blames  his  children,  he  blames  everybody  and  everything  except 
himself.  Soon  in  his  own  eyes  he  looms  as  the  great  misunderstood  father  and  husband, 
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Now  if  he  really  faced  up  to  things,  he  wo\11d  find  that  most  of  the  trouble  is  with 
himself.  Something  happened  at  work  which  frustrated  him  so  he  soothes  his  hurt  feel- 
ings  by  blaming  others  and  finding  faialt  with  his  family.  Much  of  modern  marriage  is 
ruined  by  men  and  women  who  Just  won^t  tell  themselves  the  truth.  It  is  not  enough 
to  be  honest  with  each  other,  we  must  be  honest  with  ourselves• 

Consider  the  people  who  fool  themselves  about  their  religion  and  how  costly  a 
deception  it  is.  It  is  fashionable  today  to  be  non— commltal  about  our  faith.  When 
pressed  hard,  we  may  acknowledge  oxir  belief  in  God,  but  that  belief  has  little  to  do 
with  our  lives.  Religion  is  proper  in  our  society  and  we  must  conform  to  the  conven— 
tional  pattern — that  is,  we  must  send  our  children  to  Sunday  School,  and  we  must  even 
speak  well  of  the  virtue  of  attending  services.  This  is  a sub-conscious  method  we 
use  to  fool  ourselves  about  some  basic  facts  of  life  which  are  not  always  pretty. 


Many  of  us  live  as  though  we  come  into  the  world  with  a guarantee  that  there 
will  be  eternal  sunshine,  health,  prosperity,  love,  and  life  itself.  When  clouds 
come  to  cover  the  sun,  when  sickness,  poverty,  hatred  and  death  confronts  us,  we  often 
resent  it  as  an  intrusion.  We  protest  that  life  has  no  right  to  do  that  to  us.  But 
the  truth  is  that  we  are  bom  into  a world  that  has  sunshine  and  darkness,  health  and 
sickness,  love  and  hate,  birth  and  death.  When  we  bring  children  into  life  we  bring 
them  into  all  of  it,  not  into  the  good  part  alone.  If  we  cannot  come  to  terms  with 
the  truth  that  our  children  may  get  sick,  be  poor,  be  hurt,  and  even  die,  then  we  have 
no  right  to  bring  them  upon  the  earth.  To  face  up  to  all  of  this  is  to  tell  oneself 
the  truth  and  to  recognize  that  it  takes  a good  deal,  more  to  live  than  most  of  us 
possess. 

Life  is  too  often  a grim  business  and  we  need  help  to  live.  Think  of  what  it 
takes  when  a father  must  stand  over  his  child  who  has  ah  Incurable  disease  and  watch 
it  die.  Think  of  what  one  must  have  inside  when  a telegram  begins,  ”We  regret  to 
inform  you,.,.”  Nol  Life  is  no  bowl  of  cherries.  Where  we  fail  seriously  is  that 
we  just  will  not  acknowledge  the  truth  that  none  of  us  can  handle  ovir  lives  without 
some  outside  help.  This  is  where  religion  really  begins,  when  we  can  admit  our  own 
Inadequacy  and  reach  out  for  help. 

The  sickness  of  our  age  is  the  failure  to  tell  ourselves  the  truth  about  our- 
selves.  The  fact  is  that  life  is  more  than  we  can  handle,  but  we  are  too  proud  or 
too  frightened  to  admit  it.  We  are . ashamed  today  to  acknowledge  that  we  need  help 
and  30  we  rationalize  here  as  elsewhere.  Thus  we  announce  that  religion  is  a super— 
stition  , it  is  hypocrisy;  the  church  is  too  commercial,  the  synagogue  service  is  too 
dull  or  dry.  Now  all  of  these  charges,  and  more,  are  partially  true.  The  great  reli- 
gious  spirits  of  the  past  have  said  it.  The  prophets  of  Israel  found  serious  fault 
with  the  Temple,  the  priests,  and  the  religious  practices  of  their  time.  It  is  im- 
portant  that  the  structure  and  program  of  religion  be  critically  examined  today.  But 
when  we  have  said  all  there  is  to  say  about  what, is  wrong  with  religion,  we  still 
must  face  the  basic  truth  of  religion  which  says  to  us  that  we  cannot  live  our  lives 
alone  without  some  help.  This  is  where  the  Psalmist  was  really  successful,  he  knew 
the  truth  in  his  O’m  heart.  He  could  say,  "The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I shall  not 

want,"  He  could  say,  "The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation,  whom  then  shall  I fear?" 

Here  is  where  we  fall  so  pitifully  because  we  are  just  not  honest  with  ourselves. 
The  tragedy  of  modem  man  is  that  he  is  too  proud  to  see  his  own  limitations  and  to 
acknowledge  that  he  needs  help.  The  first  ttep  towards  a meaningful  religious  faith 
is  for  a man  to  know  that  he  is  human  and  not  God,  that  he  cannot  alone  and  by  his 

own  strength  handle  the  complex  business  of  living.  Faith  is  bom  when  p nan  speaks 

the  truth  in  his  heart. 
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“ One  test  of  whether  a person  Is  mature  13  his  capacity  to  oh^«  between  alte^ 
natives  The  animal  in  the  fable,  who  starved  to  death  standing  between  two  stac 

not'toi  s^ious!  ^uHher^  are  situations  ^ 
the  future  course  of  our  lives.  There  is,  for  instance,  the  choice  of  a career,  a 
^^r^1?nrmtiTiage,  the  arrival  of  children  and  the  way  they  shall  be  reared. 
The  older  we  grow  the  more  we  are  faced  with  the  need  to  make  a choice,  and  for  many 
of  us  this  is  troublesome  and  confusing. 

In  the  account  of  the  Exodus  of  the  Jews  from  Egypt,  which  is  remembered  and 
celebrated  in  this  Passover  season,  this  matter  of  the  capacity  to  choose  is 
«icrted!  L “nt^l־־,  the  Israkltes  had  been  slaves  to  Pha^ah,  and  e«״  ttough 
there  were  hardships  and  there  was  bitterness,  there  was 

-t-vio■״■  <sp+  031t  Into  the  wilderness  as  free  men  they  became  frightened.  Ihe  secur1־cy 
wL  gone  and  tomorrow  was  moertsln.  Time  after  time  they  tell  ”“יי 

to  eo  back  to  Egypt.  The  Bible  significantly  relates  that  Moses  led  them  for  ^^orty 
years  through  the  wilderness  though  there  was  a much  shorter  ^ 

years  in  the  wilderness  were  a necessary  period  for  them  ° is’ only 

mature,  so  that  they  could  handle  their  freedom  in  the  promised  !®גזמ•  tta  SL 

after  this  long  and  trying  period  in  the  wilderness  that  Moses  gives  them  the  conh- 

m^  to  cLose!  «1  Jre  It  before  you  life  and  death,  f 

choose  you  life.”  The  commend  to  choose  can  be  given  only  to  free  people,  and  fre 
dom  is  possible  only  for  mature  people. 

In  a real  sense  we  are  talking  about  the  major  malady  of  modern 
of  growing  up.  There  is  too  much  risk  involved  in  being  a fact  which  is 

vealed  by^the  desperate  search  in  our  age  for  security.  The 
totalitarian  systems,  Nazi,  Fascist,  or  Communist,  is  that  in  it 
\ relieved  of  the  necessity  to  make  a choice.  We  delude  ourselves  seri^sly  when  we 
\ ImsgS  ttet  the  pLple  of  the«  lends  chafe  at  the  bit  to  be  free.  0״th־  contra^, 
\they  find  relief  and  peace,  because  they  do  not  have  to  act  grown  ^ and  m^e  chores 
\for  themselves.  Indeed,  In  our  own  democratic  society  there  are  signs  of  man  s d^ 
sire  to  escape  from  freedom.  Here  a man  can  lose  himself  In  the  mass  as  he  merges 
with  the  general  culture  of  radio,  television,  or  newspapers.  Here  he  Is  relieved 
of  the  necessity  of  making  a mature  Judgment,  for  he  can  accept  himself  as  P®”  ״ 
the  mass.  The  necessity  to  make  a moral  choice  is  avoided  by  the  feeling  os  y 
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( which  the  mass  cxilture  gives  him.  Thus,  he  can  sit  and  listen  to  the  announcement 
\ of  the  bombing  of  a city  and  the  horrible  death  of  thousands  of  human  beings,  and 
\ then  Just  as  placidly  listen  to  the  same  voice  urge  him  to  use  a certain  hair  tonic. 

He  is  secure  and  free  of  the  command  to  choose.  His  main  desire  now  Is  for  peace 
of  mind  or  peace  of  sovil.  He  is  free  from  choice  and  from  the  fear  of  the  need  to 
choose. 

Consider  our  serious  concern  today  with  marriage,  the  family,  and  the  home.  We 
are  aware  that  there  is  something  wrong  here  and  not  only  because  the  number  of 
separations  and  divorces  is  so  great.  In  these  instances,  at  least,  a solution  has 
been  fcn«1d,  unhappy  a one  as  it  may  be.  What  is  far  more  \ipsetting  are  the  people 
I that  go  on  living  with  each  other  as  someone  has  said  in  ”quiet  desparation”  or  they 
'live  ”on  opposite  sides  of  the  living  room.” 

rin  most  of  these  instances  we  are  dealing  with  people  who  were  immature  when 
they  narrled  and  who  refuse  to  grow  up  now  that  they  are  married.  Basically,  a mar— 
rlage  that  is  not  founded  on  love  has  no  meaning,  and  love  at  its  best  means  a will- 
ingness  to  give  without  concern  for  what  we  receive.  Our  problem  arises  from  the 
childish  concept  of  love  with  which  we  choose  a mate  for  life.  Encouraged  by  the 
movies  and  popular  romances,  young  people  picture  to  themselves  a life  of  eternal 
bliss  with  a mate  who  is  always  perfect  in  mood  and  in  health,  and  with  children  who 
v/'v  are  always  good  and  well.  Then  they  are  married  and  discover  that  life  and  love  asks 
something  altogether  different  of  them.  It  confronts  them  with  anxieties,  trials, 
and  temptations.  They  must  face  grave  situations  and  make  important  choices.  But 
that  is  just  what  they  do  not  want.  They  prefer  jth«_childhpod  picture  of  Paradise 
before  they  grew  pp.  They  desire  f a'mllyTLif e , but  do  not  want  to  pay  the  price  for 
־It.  The  fact  is  that  marriage  is  made  for  mature  people  who  know  the  risks  and  the 
cost,  but  who  choose  it  nevertheless. 

Our  immaturity  is  poignantly  revealed  in  our  attitudes  towards  the  problems  of  a 
changing  society.  We  face  the  threat  of  a war  which  can  destroy  all  of  life.  Yet, 
there  are  citizens  in  our  land  who  yearn  for  the  good  old  days  when  America  lived  by 
itself  and  was  free  of  the  problems  of  Europe  and  Asia.  They  just  don’t  want  to  grow 
up  and  face  the  risk  and  cost  of  living  in  this  new  world.  There  are  those  in  our 
midst  who  in  the  face  of  a new  and  changed  economy,  of  vast  corporations  and  large 
labor  unions,  and  of  new  mechanical  progress  in  production,  who  still  yearn  for  the 
paradise  of  the  days  of  their  fathers.  They  resent  the  necessity  to  grow  up  and 
face  a new  sitixation  in  which  important  choices  must  be  made.  This  is  a dangerous 
age,  we  say,  and  so  it  is,  but  it  is  made  for  grown-ups,  not  for  children.  There  are 
serious  choices  to  be  made  in  this  world  and  there  is  no  assurance  that  we  shall  be 
rewarded  for  our  choice.  But  free  men  cannot  go  back  to  the  slavery  of  Egypt,  nor 
can  they  live  in  a childhood  paradise. 

Finally,  there  is  the  matter  of  our  religion  where  we  are  most  hesitant  to  grow  ^ 
up.  Stripped  of  all  its  forms  and  rituals,  religion  confronts  each  of  us  with  a basic 
question  about  which  we  cannot  be  neutral.  Either  we  are  living  in  a universe  which 
has  purpose  and  meaning  or  we  are  not.  What  we  do  is  either  taking  place  in  a world 
which  was  meant  for  our  hopes  and  plans  or  it  is  not.  We  may  reject  or  accept  many 
aspects  of  our  faith,  we  may  be  for  prayer  or  against  it,  for  organized  religion  or 
opposed  to  it,  indeed,  we  may  reject  every  creed  and  form.  But  we  cannot  be  neutral 
1 about  the  basic  question  of  whether  the  earth  was  meant  for  our  hopes  and  dreams. 

1 Whether  we  will  it  or  no,  consciously  or  siib— consciously,  we  must  choose  what  we  be- 
lieve. 

The  tragedy  of  modern  man  is  that  he  seeks  to  escape  the  necessity  to  choose  his 
faith.  The  critics  of  religion  of<1en  assert  that  it  is  made  for  weak  people  who  need 
a crutch,  and  that  God  is  nothing  more  than  the  answer  to  a vdsh  for  a father  who  will 
protect  and  shelter  man  against  the  world.  It  is  true  that  real  religion  can  give 
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,trenath  and  somfori  to  the  individual.  But  it  13  not  a aoporlflo,  it  is  not  a coty 
little  comer  wh«e  we  can  to  anrchoLe^hls’oourae. 

list  take  tte  risk  of  choosing  between  a faith  in  the 
«aSr^  Ufe,”r  one  that  denies  that.  To  be  neutral  is  to  renaln  a child, 
religion  is  for  grown  up  people. 

This,  then,  is  the  conclusion  to  the  matter.  Wherever  we  face  life  teallsUc- 
ally  it  demands  of  us  that  we  make  a choice.  In  our  ho^es,  at  our  work,  with  o 
äShbors!  “ ou?  faith,  we  must  forever  choose.  It  takes  pown^s  to  ^ve  t^ 
capacity  to  choose  and  risk  the  consequence.  Freedom,  faith,  md  !■®זי®  ® _..a״  ♦o 
rX  md  come  a?  a high  price.  They  are  made  for  matpe  people  ״h° ־®ז י ® ״^ 
stand  before  the  command,  “I  have  set  before  you  this  day,  life  and  death, 
blessing  and  the  curse,  choose  you  life." 
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WHEN  THE  FEW  are  3TR0NQER  THAN  THE  MAN! 
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Rabbi  Levi  A.  Olan 

If  we  worship  anything  at  all  in  our  generation,  it  is  size.  What  impresses  us 
in  Industry,  labor,  schools,  and  even  religion,  is  bigness.  We  are  ^ ® . 

faith  which  says  that  the  majority  is  right,  and  the  majority  ^es.  The  mal  s 
of  anything  for  us  is  its  size.  There  is,  however,  considerable  evidence  that  the 
ultimate  victory  in  life  belongs  to  the  convinced  few.  Professor  Einstein  years  ago 
suggested  that  if  two  percent  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  were  wholly  committed  to 
peace,  we  could  avert  a war.  Leaving  aside  the  accuracy  of  that  figure  we  do  face 
the  idea  that  a convinced  few  can  determine  the  course  of  history. 

The  Book  of  Samuel  tells  us  that  the  yoxing  man  Jonathan  accompanied  by  just 
one  armor  bearer  went  up  to  attack  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines  on  this  faith! 
״There  is  no  restraint  to  the  Lord  to  save  by  many  or  by  few.״  A later  Hebrew  pro״ 
phet  phrased  it  in  words  which  have  become  immortal,  "Not  by  might,  nor  by  power, 
but  by  my  spirit,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts."  It  was  the  imperishable  fsith  of  a hand- 
ful  of  consecrated  Maccabees  which  saved  Jvidaism  from  extinction  and  made  possible 
the  religion  of  the  western  world.  Indeed,  is  not  the  meaning  of  all  of  Jewish 
history  its  testimony  to  the  power  of  the  convinced  few? 

Convictions  are  more  important  than  size  even  when  they  are  bad  convictions. 

The  communist  party  which  controls  Russia  is  made  up  of  less  than  two  percent  of  the 
population.  In  our  own  political  life  a party  machine  made  up  of  a few  self— inter— 
ested  people  often  controls  the  life  of  a whole  dity.  There  are  many  factors  of  our 
common  life  which  are  determined  by  a small  minority.  We  take  pride,  for  instance, 
in  the  spirit  of  176,  in  the  revolutionists  who  set  our  country  free  from  England. 

But  a careful  examination  of  the  history  of  that  period  reveals  that  there  were  more 

Tories  among  the  colonists  than  rebels,  and  that  the  largest  number  was  unconcerned. 
Fortunately  there  were  Washington,  Jefferson,  Adams,  Henry,  and  a few  more  like  them« 

They  were  the  few  who  had  to  fight  not  only  the  British  but  the  antagonism  and  in— 

difference  of  their  own  ..countrymen*  The  very  freedom  we  cherish  here  is  the  work 
of  a convinced  handful• 

The  most  serious  concern  facing  us  today  is  the  threat  of  a third  global  war. 

The  concern  for  a united  world  is  still  the  faith  of  the  few.  Just  as  at  the  end  of 

the  first  world  war,  so  now,  there  is  a willful  minority  who  are  opposed,  and  the 

mass  of  people  who  are  indifferent.  We  may  drift  into  another  war  and  endure  a ter— 
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"Let  my  people  go",  it  must  have  seemed  ridiculous  to  the  practice!  people  of  that 
day.  There  were  those  in  our  own  day  who  snickered  at  a little  Hindu  Indian  leader, 
Mahatma  Qandhl,  when  he  stood  before  the  might  of  the  British  Empire.  But  history 
seems  to  verify  the  assertion  that  ideas  are  weapons.  The  spirit  is  more  powerful 
than  mighty  armies• 

f This  is  an  age  of  power  and  America  is  a mighty  nstion,  yes,  the  mightiest  on 

earth.  It  is  well  to  remind  ourselves  that  victory  in  the  pest  has  gone  to  the  na- 
tion  with  an  idea,  not  the  one  with  power  alone.  There  are  reliable  reports  that 
Americans  are  not  popular  in  the  Far  East.  Only  too  often  have  we  shown  our  worst 
side,  our  arrogance,  our  boasting  about  our  high  standard  of  living.  We  appear  as  a 
threat  to  the  world  because  we  hold  such  vast  destructive  power  in  our  hands.  The 
peoples  are  afraid  of  us.  We  throw  crumbs  to  starving  millions  while  we  publicize 
our  Ivuairious  way  of  life.  We  talk  glibly  about  freedom  and  rights  but  remain  un- 
concerned  with  the  neglect  of  them  in  our  own  midst.  We  rely  too  much  on  our  power 
and  not  enoxigh  on  our  ideas.  We  had  better  face  tip  to  the  fact  that  the  Communists 
have  an  idea,  a dangerous  idea  indeed,  and  they  are  employing  it  as  a weapon  all  the 

j time.  Our  strength  alone  will  not  defeat  their  idea. 

But  we  have  ideas  €u1d  Ideals  too.  We  affirm  the  dignity  of  man  because  he  is 
made  in  Ood’ s image  and  is,  therefore,  endowed  with  certain  inalienable  rights.  We 
believe  in  justice  for  all,  and  liberty  for  all.  These  are  our  real  weaponsi  But 
we  boast  of  oxar  power,  and  oxir  might,  and  history  is  weighted  with  the  dead  bones  of 
mighty  empires.  Oh,  America  how  desperately  do  you  need  to  consider  the  power  of  an 
idea  against  a mighty  army. 

If  we  pursue  oxir  theme  into  the  field  of  religion  we  become  aware  that  here,  too, 
we  often  mistake  size  for  strength.  In  an  age  when  statistics  are  the  measure  of  pro- 
gress  there  are  those  who  are  reassured  by  the  nxambers  who  are  joining  churches  and 
Synagogues.  But  when  we  inquire  into  the  influence  of  religion  in  the  modern  world, 
we  cannot  be  qxxlte  so  confident.  What  part  is  it  playing  in  our  troubled  industrial 
life,  in  the  threat  of  war,  or  in  the  evil  of  the  race  problem.  Where  are  the  re- 
llglous  voices  that  confront  our  sick  world  with  the  challenge  of  the  God  of  justice 
and  of  mercy?  Bigness  and  size  may  be  the  very  sickness  of  all  of  modem  religion. 

Whenever  religion  was  taken  seriously  it  was  xmpopxalar,  and  its  spokesmen  were 
lonely  figures.  The  masses  did  not  applaud  the  Hebrew  prophets  or  Jesus.  The  great- 
est  days  of  religion  were  not  those  in  which  as  a chxirch  it  had  power,  but  when  as  a 
minority,  opposed  and  abused,  it  had  convictions.  The  hope  of  the  world  was  "the 
remnant  of  Israel",  the  believing  few  whose  faith  is  not  shaken  by  armies  and  rulers. 
Whenever  religion  becomes  fashionable  and  acceptable  it  had  better  take  a good  look 
at  itself.  Too  often  the  price  for  popxilarity  is  a compromise  with  basic  ideals  and 
truths.  The  effectiveness  of  religion  in  the  modem  world  does  not  depend  upon  ^ 
nxjmbers,  xjpon  the  many  who  are  members  but  xmconcemed  with  and  xincommltted  to  the 
faith  itself.  The  strength  of  religion  is  in  the  few  who  believe  and  are  xmafreid. 

The  world  needs  a consecrated  minority  with  a faith  in  justice  and  truth.  The 
majority  is  relying  on  the  power  of  arms  and  armies,  on  the  sxirge  of  nxambers,  and  on 
the  might  of  the  crowd.  History  has  written  the  doom  of  all  sxich  peoples.  The 
futxare  lies  with  the  few  who  have  a concern  and  a devotion  to  their  belief,  "Not  by 
might,  and  not  by  power,  but  by  my  spirit,  Salth  the  Lord  of  Hosts." 
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We  are  Americans  of  the  Jewish  Faith,  As  Americans  by  birth  or  adoption  we  are 
part  of  the  freest  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  If  religion  is  the  vdtness  of 
the  righteous  relation  of  man  to  man  then  there  is  nothing  more  profoundly  religious 
than  our  bonds  as  citizens  of  this  great  land.  Here  is  a young  country  that  has 
blazed  a trail  across  the  face  of  the  earth.  From  groups  of  disinherited  immigrants 
of  the  old  world  there  has  grown  a covintry  like  nothing  that  has  been  witnessed  in 
the  ages  of  man.  The  entire  ancient  Roman  Empire  could  fill  into  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi  Valleyj  and  the  distance  from  London  to  Moscow  is  less  than  from  New 
York  to  Kansas. 


in  its  tremendous  influence  for  blessing  on  the  entire  world.  When  America  was 
bom  the  aristocrats  of  the  old  world  with  few  exception  scoffed  and  scorned.  They 
called  its  democracy  the  lawlessness  of  Mob  Riilej  its  culture  the  boasting  vulgarlt; 
of  trivial  inferiors;  and  its  religious  freedom  the  unprincipled  amarchy  of  the 
spiritually  untutored  akin  to  atheism.  They  saw  in  the  !frontiersman  the  rude 
terrorist;  its  statesmen  the  demagogues  of  the  market  place;  and  its  people  the 
dregs  of  the  earth. 

In  the  slings  and  arrows  of  these  sneering  aristocrats,  scorning  young  America 
we  recognize  the  fear  they  had  of  its  inescapable  Influence  of  the  old  world.  It 


was  a French  statesman  who  said,  three  months  after  the  Delargtion  of  Independence, 
that;  ••The  Freedom  of  the  American  colonies  will  mean  the  total  revolution  of  Europe 

.^^A ....  ...  * 


to  America••.  It  was  to  lead  at  once  to  the  move  for  Parliamentary  Reform  in  England. 
1776  in  America  was  soon  to  be  followed  by  the  1739  revolution  in  France,  In  the 
19th  century  every  step  taken  for  freedom  in  the  old  world  was  inspired  by  the 
example  of  the  American  community. 

In  its  brief  history  - for  our  American  Constitution  la  only  164  years  old  - a 
mere  moment  in  the  annals  of  historic  time  - but  in  these  few  years  America  has  trans■ 
formed  the  whole  trend  of  the  world  by  its  very  existence.  From  America  has  come  a 
new  vision  of  Democratic  government  as  a workable  society  of  free  men.  From  America 
has  come  an  economic  revolution.  We  have  proven  how  to  make  things  better,  cheaper 
and  faster  than  the  old  world.  We  are  responsible  for  the  mas^production  methods 
of  modem  industrialism  that  makes  possible  a new  frontier  of  prosperity  for  man. 

From  America  has  come  the  ferment  of  an  age  of  invention  unparalleled  in  human  hist- 
ory  - devices  to  reduce  labor,  devices  to  create  new  human  power  far  beyond  the  com- 
prehension  of  ancient  man.  From  America  has  come  what  may  still  be  the  world’s  Intel- 
lectual  revolution  as  we  produced  thinkers  who  said  that  instead  of  using  ancient 
words  and  all  kinds  of  abstract  ideas  unrelated  to  human  experience  let  us  test  our 
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thinking  in  its  relation  to  the  truth  of  our  lives;  for  a true  thought  must  be  a plan 
of  action  and  the  meaning  of  an  idea  is  in  its  consequence.  From  America  has  come 
a spiritual  revolution.  It  strengthened  the  ancient  Hebraic  belief  in  the  perfect- 
ability  of  man;  in  the  promise  of  the  future  of  man;  in  the  ability  of  the  creative 
good  in  man  to  make  this  world  into  a new  heaven• 

Thus,  in  the  19th  century  when  Malthus,  across  the  sea,  and  his  many  disciples 
were  preaching  that  the  poverty  of  the  old  world  was  due  to  its  overpopulation,  at 
that  very  time  America  was  begging  the  masses  of  the  old  world  to  settle  on  these 
shores.  America  was  telling  the  old  world  that  when  men  are  free  they  can  solve 
every  problem  - for  men  are  precious,  and  in  their  souls  there  is  the  divine  spark 
that  can  transform  every  difficulty  into  new  creative  opportunity  if  they  face  the 
future  with  free  minds  and  in  the  spirit  of  righteous  brotherhood.. 

Thus,  America  has  grown  to  become  the  freest  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
today.  It  has  become  the  homeland  of  the  world’s  oppressed  in  the  19th  century  and 
the  arsenal  and  shrine  of  freedom  in  the  first  half  of  the  20th  century.  In  the 
years  that  lie  ahead  the  entire  world  depends  upon  the  leadership  of  this  great 
America.  To  be  part  of  the  American  tradition  is  to  be  a partner  on  the  greatest 
experiment  in  human  righteousness  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Whatever  may  be  its  de- 
fects,  and  we  have  many,  for  everything  human  is  imperfect,  but  here  is  the  tremen- 
dous  truth  of  our  age;  that  in  this  land  that  is  full  of  sunlight  and  whose  free 
flag  is  full  of  stars  we  are  accomplishing  one  of  the  profoimdest  miracles  of  human 
history.  It  is  not  due  to  the  blood  of  early  America.  Baldur  Von  Shirach,  the 
henchman  of  Bloody  Hilter,  is  a descendant  of  both  Arthiir  Middleton,  who  signed  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  of  Charles  Pinckney,  who  signed  the  American  Con- 
stitution.  It  is  not  the  blood  but  the  spiritual  tradition  that  flowed  through 
America’s  founding  fathers  and  had  quickened  new  men  of  every  race  and  creed  to  be 
the  loyal  sons  of  its  upward  quest  that  has  ma׳ie  America  different.  There  is  no  greater 
religious  challenge  to  any  man  than  to  treasure  these  spiritual  soirrces  of  our 
strength  and  then  to  dedicate  our  lives  so  that  the  righteous  influence  of  our  blessed 
land  shall  fulfull  its  divine  mission  in  the  mystery  of  Ctod’s  time. 

There  is  the  calm  of  a tense  waiting  across  the  face  of  the  earth,  as  if  the 
whole  world  was  awaiting  the  judgement  of  its  fate.  Will  the  old  world  have  the 
true  humility  to  see  the  error  of  its  ways?  Will  America  not  become  arrogant  in 
its  pride  but  mindful  of  its  own  temptations  now  gird  its  loins  for  the  spiritual 
tasks  that  a rendezvous  with  destiny  has  brought?  We  cannot  escape  the  challenge. 

The  world  will  be  dragged  down  into  the  vortex  of  ancient  tragic  evils  unless  it  is 
now  lifted  up  by  the  virtues  that  gave  our  land  its  blessing.  Much  will  depend  on 
other  nations  but  everything  depends  upon  the  people  of  America  — whether  with  brave 
minds  and  stout  hearts  we  will  now  be  true  to  the  rock  from  which  we  were  hewn  and 
the  fountain  from  which  we  sprang. 


As  Americans  of  the  Jewish  faith  we  have  an  especially  profound  challenge.  The 
very  principles  of  tyranny  and  superstition,  of  ammoral  cynicism  and  immoral  defeat— 
ism,  that  Israel  has  denied  through  the  ages  have  been  denied  in  the  foundations  of 
our  land.  The  veiy  ethical  principles  that  in  the  face  of  historic  adversity  we  have 
ever  affirmed,  have  become  the  comer  stone  of  America.  Let  not  repetition  and  mis— 
q\10tation  dviU  the  truth  that  ”it  was  Hebraic  mortar  that  was  the  cement  of  American 
democracy”.  There  is,  therefore,  no  land  today  on  the  face  of  the  earth  where  a 
faithful  Jew  can  feel  as  spiritually  at  home.  If  there  is  any  place  where  are  are 
not  in  exile  it  is  in  America.  This  land  is  in  so  many  ways  the  fulfillment  of  the 
dream  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  prophets  and  the  promise  of  the  noblest  souls  of  our  faith. 
There  is  a special  challenge  that  rests  upon  us  when  we  recognize  that  by  a mysterious 
destiny  within  our  own  life  time  world  Jewry  has  become  completely  transformed.  One 
generation  ago  the  majority  of  Jewish  children  of  the  world  were  bom  into  Yiddish 
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ו A the  maloritv  of  the  Jewish  children  of  the  world  speak  Eng- 

??Än.  ?S?;  L™:  It ־ ״a־״  that  we  Awerloa־״  of  the  Jewish  faith  are 

the  heirs  of  the  Jewish  tradition  of  the  ages,  and  upon  our  shoulders  ^ ® . . 

. _ 4.ua  TowirA  oVi  •PaA  th  We  are  the  greatest  Je'wish  community  in  the  world 

־:"f?e:y^:  tSe  faS;  0?1^־״ 11 :^'0?־  and  what  we  wahe  of  the  ״Isslon  of 

tht  faith  of  31nal  In  this  good  land  will  determine,  to  paraphrase  Lincoln,  wheth 
we  nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  the  last  best  hope  on  earth. 

Let  us,  therefore,  thank  Ood  for  His  mercies  L^t'^t  tS^n 

the  vision  to  be  worthy  of  the  righteous  promise  of  this  blessed  land.  L 

hearts  to  tL  sIortd  altar  of  our  Fathers  and  beseech  His  divine  guidance 0 ־ 
that  we  shall  be  deserving  of  His  blessings  and  true  to  His  mission  so  that,  s 
Ancient  Pslamist  once  prayed,  we  will  help  bring  His  peace  to  him  who  is  far  and 
SS  Sm  whols  near,  world  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  a rxghteous 

God  even  as  the  waters  cover  the  seas. 

Amen. 
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The  heart  of  oiir  American  heritage  is  the  ideal  of  religious  freedom  and  some 
recent  events  in  our  Nation* s Capital  reveal  the  mighty  witness  of  that  blessed 
tradition• 

Our  Congregation  was  founded  a century  ago•  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
passed  a special  bill  granting  our  Congregation  the  same  rights  as  the  Christian 
Churches•  Our  first  Congregational  President  after  the  granting  of  our  corporate 
charter  was  Captain  Jonas  Philips  Levy,  the  highest  ranking  officer  of  the  United 
States  Navy  in  his  time•  A few  months  ago  we  celebrated  the  100th  anniversary  of 
our  foundJutig  by  laying  the  cornerstone  of  our  new  Temple.  On  a four  acre  site  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  close  to  the  Washington  Cathedral  on  Mt.  St•  Albans,  and  at 
the  head  of  a proposed  road  leading  into  the  parkways  that  reach  out  to  the  Lincoln, 
Washington  and  Jefferson  Monuments,  there  we  had  met  for  the  joyous  occasion.  The 
night  before  it  was  my  privilege  to  speak  at  a dinner  in  honor  of  Father  Edmund  Walsh, 
head  of  the  School  of  Foreign  Service  of  Georgetown  University,  celebrating  his  fifty 
years  of  service  as  a member  of  the  Jesuit  order.  When  I had  mentioned  that  I hoped 
it  would  not  rain  the  next  day,  as  we  would  gather  under  the  open  skies  to  lay  the 
cornerstone  of  our  new  Shrine,  the  Apostolic  Delegate  spoke  his  word  of  hope.  Archr- 
bishop  0* Boyle  said  that  he  was  praying  with  me  for  good  weather,  and  Dr.  Frederick 
Brown  Harris,  the  Chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate  assured  me  that  he  would  hurry 
over  from  a reception  in  his  honor  at  his  own  Church  to  be  with  us  Ifeter  on  the  next 
day,  to  share  in  our  simchah,  our  joy.  That  afternoon  there  never  was  lovelier 
weather.  It  was  like  spring.  Thousands  of  men  and  women  of  not  only  our  own  Congre- 
gation  but  of  every  creed  had  gathered  at  the  site.  On  the  speakers  platform  could 
be  seen  not  only  the  representatives  of  the  various  Jewish  Congregations,  from  the 
most  Orthodox  to  the  most  Liberal,  but  the  Clergymen  of  nearly  every  Christian  creed. 
There  was  a Catholic  Priest,  the  head  of  Georgetown  University.  There  were  represen— 
tatives  of  the  leading  Protestant  Churches  and  there  was  the  Unitarian  Minister  as 
well.  The  President  of  the  United  States  had  come  with  his  wife  and  daughter.  Mr. 
Truman  spoke  his  word  of  warm  greeting  and  with  the  aid  of  our  city  Commissioners 
helped  to  lay  the  cornerstone  of  our  new  Temple.  As  we  looked  up  at  the  sunny  sky , 
listened  to  the  message  uttered  by  the  first  citizen  of  our  land  and  sang  our  hymns 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  United  States  Navy  Band,  we  could  not  help  but  feel 
proud  that  we  were  part  of  a good  land  that  was  showing  the  whole  world  an  example 
of  true  brotherhood. 

To  all  of  us  who  have  known  of  religious  bigotry  across  the  seas,  it  was  a pro- 
foundly  moving  experience  to  read  the  greetings  from  Archbishop  Patrick  0* Boyle  and 
Bishop  Angus  Dun.  May  I read  them  to  you  now  because  they  reveal  far  more  eloquently 
than  I can  say  the  vision  of  true  religious  brotherhood  that  is  the  foundation  of  our 

The  cost  of  this  mailing  is  13.00  a year.  This  and  other  exf>enditures  involved  in  our  national  weekly 
broadcasts . are  made  possible  only  by  your  continued  voluntary  suptwrc  Your  contributions  enable  us 
to  maintain  the  high  quality  of  this  program.  Rabbi  Jonah  B.  Wisb 
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good  land.  The  Archbishop* 8 words  were!  ״Permit  me  to  extend  cordial  greetings  to 
you  and  to  the  members  of  your  Congregation  on  this  auspicious  occasion.  The  mem- 
bers  of  yo^  Congregation  have  rendered  signal  and  notable  service  In  all  phases  of 
01^  civic  life  and  have  particularly  distinguished  themselves  In  the  field  of  charlt- 
able  endeavor.  Their  significant  contribution  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  coramun- 
Ity  have  been  acknowledged  by  all  as  a prime  factor  In  the  extraordinary  development 
ot  the  city  during  the  past  century.  I am  confident  that  the  accomplishments  of  the 
members  of  your  Congregation,  under  your  zealous  direction  will  be  of  even  greater 
value  to  our  community.  Praying  Ood^s  blessing  upon  you  and  upon  your  people  and 
with  sentiments  of  esteem  and  every  best  wish,  I am,  sincerely  yours.  Archbishop  of 
Washington.  The  Episcopal  Bishop  In  his  greeting  saldi  ״Your  Congregation  and 
mine  share  together  In  the  common  UfQ  of  this  city  and  nation.  We  are  heirs  to- 
gether  of  the  American  tradition  of  religious  freedom  and  understanding  tolerance. 

We  cherish  together  the  American  dream  of  a society  In  which  people  of  many  tradl- 
tions  and  many  convictions  can  bring  their  diverse  treasures  to  the  enrichment  of 
the  co^on  life.  Beyond  that,  all  informed  Christians  must  recognize  how  great  is 
our  debt  to  Israel  for  the  faith  in  the  righteous  CJod  of  the  whole  earth,  for  the 

“or^  comm^dments,  for  the  prophetic  witness,  the  books  of  holy  wisdom  and  the 
P®®^.mists  we  share  with  you.  Without  minimizing  in  any  way  the  distino- 

lilt  It  ^ "י״®  rejoice  in  the  building  of  your  new  Temple  and  pray 

that Jji  yoi^  worship  there  justice  and  mercy  may  be  set  forward.”  Could  there  be 

of^f^mell?^  honest  and  more  brotherly  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  religion 

It  was  only  fitting  that  when  the  President  of  the  United  States  arose  to  bring 
Ms  personal  message  that  he  affirmed  the  same  sacred  principle  that  binds  us  toget- 

״י®®  to  be  with  us,  as  have  other  Presi- 

States  on  similar  occasions,  because  - to  use  his  words  - ״it 

t ^ ^ religious  tolerance  which  are  the 

^  עי ס*  nation”.  He  said  that  he  would  treasure  the  prayerbook  we  had 

^®^®®  ^®  ®®"  ®®®  ^^®  ^ Justice  that 

® Christian  as  well  as  the  Jewish  religion”.  He  went  on  to  say  that 

JZt  freedom  of  thought  are  inherent  natural  rights  that  are 

^otected  by  our  Constitution. _ The  fact  that  we  believe  so  strongly  in  religious 
dom  do®s  not  mean  that  religion  is  of  no  importance  in  our  national  life.  On 

sv^ter״?^'  religious  principles  furnish  the  fundamental  basis  of  our 

^ goverament.  We  know  that  the  deepening  of  religion  and  the  growth 

of  religion  are  essential  to  our  welfare  as  a nation.  If  we  Ignore  the  splrit^l 
fowdetions  of  our  birth  as  a nation  we  do  so  at  our  own  peril.  It  took  a faith  in 
rlLlt  freedoms.  We  will  need  that  same  faith  today  if  we  are  to  keep  those 

®®®י  °i  ^^®  menace  of  totalitarianism  and  war”.  The  Presl- 

dent  went  on  to  speak  his  word  of  war  personal  friendship  for  our  Congregation  and 

we%erthrtwf°t  service  to  America  and,  turning  to  our  comer stonf  said!  ”Here 

fLr  Wp  i ^^®  ^®״  commandments  in  their  ancient  Hebrew 

. * ^®  devout  souls  who  have  been  true  to  these  command- 

?S!־  Ood  give  you  the  strength,  In  the  mu^erto™ 

strlLfrto  aloft,  as  a light  to  those  of  your  faith,  and  as  a source  of 

streng^  to  this  nation  in  our  struggle  for  the  freedom  of  all  men”.  These  were  not 

P°litlcal  office.  The  elections  haä  ^rZZ  t^npTsle. 
Jir  blloved“taerto־ ״ ־־־־־ » "* ״ “י “ “ ״ots  of 


the  nation  since  that  event  and  I must 
profoxaid  meaning.  Otar  new  Temple,  was 
to  be  a House  of  Qod  of  the  faith  of 
old  but  we  were  part  of  a mighly 
We  bore  the  covenant  of  Sinai  and  we 

(please  txarn  over) 
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seek  the  condng  of  Qod's  Klngdon  of  Justice  snd  peace.  If  a duty^^S^ 

Qod  is  to  be  worthy  of  His  presence  it  must  therefore  affj■™  ״ t ^וו  me«- 

community  with  all  of  Ood's  children.  It  must  find  a method  that  ^ fit 
sage  so  that  its  form  will  fit  its  function  and  be  true  to  its  spirit.  It  must  be 
witness  to  the  brotherhood  for  which  it  prays.  It  must  be  a h^e  of  prayer  for  all 
people,  a prophetic  pulpit  that  will  arouse  the  conscience  of  ftee  men,  a 3^“ 
where  kl  who  have  faith  in  a blvlne  law  of  righteousness  greater  than  man  wlU  find 

new  strength• 

In  other  lands  and  times  arrogance  and  persecution  have  too  often  become  the 
respectable  standards  of  piety.  .We  have  known  the  record  of  religious  Inquisitions 
and  hate-ridden  passions  on  the  pages  of  history,  but  here,  as  Is  recoded  on  the 
great  seal  of  America,  is  the  vision  of  a new  order  of  human  brotherhood,  ^erlca 
has  proven  to  the  world  that  Catholic  and  Protestant,  Christian  and  Jew,  will  defend 
each  other»s  rights  and  respect  each  other» s faith.  When  we  speak  of  religious 
freedom  let  us  be  on  guard  against  the  confused  atheist  - whose  rights  to  dissent 
mast  still  protect  - but  who  speaks  as  if  it  means  freedom  ° 

freedom  for  religion.  The  great  truth  Is  that  it  Is  precisely  the  relation  betten 
the  faiths  that  is  the  heart  of  our  ideal  and  the  foundation  of  our  f 
Government  by •consent  is  the  corollary  of  the  right  to  dissent!  and  that  right  aros 
out  of  the  hearts  of  earnest  men  and  women  who  treasured  their  o^  faith,  inat  3 
why  we  pray  that  our  Christian  neighbors  shall  be  true  to  their  Christianity,  even 
as  we  pray  that  we  shall  preserve  our  Judaism;  for  it  is  the  common  horizon  of  the 
varying  strands  of  the  Judaeo-Chrlstian  tradition  that  affirms  the  divine  law  of 
righteousness  greater  than  man  and  undergirds  the  whole  structure  of  our  blessed 
America. 

This  recent  event  in  our  city  can  be  paralleled  by  a thousand  examples  from 
every  community  in  our  free  land.  It  was  a profound  symbol  because  it  took  place 
in  the  Nation’s  Capital  and  was  true  to  the  great  ideals  of  our  beloved  America. 

May  Qod  keep  us  true  in  the  years  of  challenge  and  promise  that  now  lie  ahead. 

Amen. 


NOTE*  The  sermons  preached  during  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August 
will  not  be  available  for  distribution  at  any  time.  We  will 
resume  duplicating  and  mailing  out  sermons  in  September. 
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My  dear  Friends» 

In  Sicily,  when  the  sun  comes  up  in  the  morning,  a great  shadow  is  cast  over  t hi 
landscape  — the  shadov;  of  Mount  Etna.  And  the  brighter  the  sun,  the  deeper  and  the 
sharper  the  shadow  of  that  volcano  which  might  at  any  moment  erupt  and  bring  suffer^ 
ing  and  sorrow  to  thousands  of  people. 

In  much  the  same  way,  our  lives  are  touched  by.  the  shadow  of  anguish  and  adve1>־ 
onH  hriffhtar  the  lieht,  the  greater  the  happiness  and  Joy,  the  sharper 


er  in  Puloit  Preaching  has  suggested  three  causes  of  pain.  Ihe  iirsr 
pain  is  the  sheer  fact  of  being  alive,  of  having  a body,  of  having 

Pain  is  one  sign  of  life.  Our  bodies  are  de- 
, which  is  nature» a way  of  telling 
le  nersistence.  The  first  source  of 


signed  to  persist.  W: 
us  something  is  wrong, 
pain  is  the  demand  of  life. 

The  second  source  of  our  pain  is  the  fact  that  we  are  members  of  the  human  race, 
part  of  a great  pattern. of. personal  relationships.  are  born  with  parents,  with 

brothers  and  sisters,  we  develop  friendships,  we  marry  and  have  children  and  gran  - 
children.  And  we  are  tied  to  them  by  cords  of  love  that  are  stronger  1 

itself.  And  the  more  we  love,  the  greater  power  those  we  love  i^ve  to  hurt  us.  The 
betrayal  of  a friendship,  the  estrangement  of  a life  partner,  the  moral  failure  o a 
child  — these  are  like  erupting  volcanoes  in  our  lives,  and  the  hot  lava  of  person 
al  tragedy  destroys  our  happiness.  And  even  if  friendship  endures,  ® 

ideal,  if  children  are  a source  only  of  pleasure,  then  there  comes  that  time_when 
their  eves  close  forever,  and  all  that  is  left  is  a memory  that  is  as  painful  as  It 
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Would  you  escape  this  painT  Then  you  must  not  love.  DIsoto  yo^  paints,  arold 
friendship  like  a plague,  have  no  children.  Love  no  one,  and  you  will  not  y 
themfh^e  affectlL  for  no  one,  and  you  will  not  have  to  endure  the  sorrow  of  par^ 
ing.  But  if  your  heart  is  full,  if  your  love  is  blessed  with  the  happiness  Joy 
of  living  as  a child,  spouse  or  parent,  then  know  that  ultimately  you  or  they 

pay  the  price  in  tears. 

And  then,  toi,  our  lives  are  affected  and  our  Joy  13  destroyed  by  people  whom 
we  have  never  known,  not  merely  as  loving  members  of  a 11^1® 
members  of  the  larger  human  family.  We  have  seen  it  and  kno״n  ^ “ 

Austria  failed  end  the  world  went  into  8 depression.  A madman  in  Berlin  lusted  f r 
power,  and  our  young  men  went  into  uniform. 

Now  we  accept,  and  without  thinking,  the  benefits  of  belonging  ^o  the  h^Jan 
race.  We  share  in  the  rising  standards  of  life  and  health  “"Je  possible  by  J^ve^ 
tors  and  researchers  we  do  not  know.  Shall  we  demand  the  profit  and  refuse  to  share 
the  loss?  We  are  members  of  the  human  race  for  better  or  for  worse. 

And  then  there  is  a source  of  pain  wlalch  few  of  us  are  willing  to  face  up  to, 
but  which  is  inherent  in  that  very  freedom  of  choice  which  is  our  ״ 

"Behold,”  saith  the  Lord,  "I  have  set  before  thee  this  day  good  and  evil,  bless^g 
and  curse."  He  might  have  said  as  well,  happiness  and  suffering.  The  choices  we 
make  are  very  frequently  the  source  of  our  suffering.  Make  a bad  choice,  choose  a 
life  work  on  the  basis  of  income  rather  than  interest,  choose  a life  partner  for 
surface  qualities  rather  than  depth  of  character,  choose  friends  for  conviviality 
and  not  for  shared  living,  take  the  short  view  for  profit  and  not  the  long  view  for 
prophecy,  and  the  mills  of  God  grind  slowly  to  that  suffering  which  is  probably 
life’s  worst  pain  — the  suffering  that  comes  from  an  outraged  conscience  and  was 

ed  life. 

These  are  some  of  the  causesi  being  a human  being,  part  of  an  emotion  pattern, 
a fellow-creature  to  all  men,  with  free  will,  that  make  men  miserable,  that  produce 
much  of  the  shadow  that  looms  over  our  lives. 

Nor  would  we  have  it  any  different,  for  to  escape  the  tragedies  of  life  would 
mean  likewise  to  give  up  its  glory  and  its  blessing. 

Yet,  even  knowing  all  this,  we  still  ask  why?  Why  disease,  why  premature  death, 
why  is  there  apparently  no  relationship  between  virtue  and  success?  ^*^ell,  friends, 
suppose  we  did  understand  adversity  better  than  we  do,  suppose  that  God  HAD  answered 
Job  out  of  the  whirlwind  and  said*  "These  and  these  are  the  reasons  for  your  pain. 

Then  what?  Would  it  hurt  any  less?  We  would  still  have  the  problem,  you  see,  the  ^ 
real  problem,  which  is  not  suffering  at  all,  but  handling  pain,  and  facing  trouble. 
What  is  our  response  to  the  shadow?  This  is  the  real  question. 

One  response  is  rebellion,  to  be  bitter  and  embittered,  to  shake  our  fists  at 
Heaven,  to  murmur  and  rebel,  to  complain  and  be  querxiLous,  to  go  through  life  grum^ 
ling.  You  know  people  like  that.  Yet  nothing  could  be  less  creative,  less  satisfy 

ing,  less  of  an  answer. 

And  not  much  fetter  than  rebellion  is  resignation.  It  is  true  that  spilt 
cannot־  be־gatherid  up  again.  We  have  no  choice  but  to  resign  to  what  has  been,  and 
to  what  must  be.  But  mere  resignation  is  defeat. 

The  triumphant  response  to  suffering  is  to  rise  above  it,  to  make  it  the  step- 
I ping  stone  to  a higher  appreciation  of  life’s  meaning  and  piarpose.  Doors  of  oppor- 
tunity,  windows  of  insight,  are  opened  by  suffering.  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity. 

(please  turn  over) 
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Metal,  you  know.  Is  refined  at  intense  heat,  and  in  that  heat,  the  slag  rises 
ito  the  top  and  is  paxared  off,  the  pure  ore  is  all  that  remains.  Under  stress,  the 
islag,  the  impurities,  the  superficial,  the  trivial  of  human  life  are  also  burned  out, 
and  the  pure  ore  of  character  and  spirit  remains. 

Who  but  one  who  had  suffered  deeply  and  poignantly  could  have  written  the  wordsi 
יי  Yea,  though  I walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death  I ’will  fear  no  evil.י י 
Notice  that  the  Psalmist  did  not  say,  ”1  will  suffer  no  evil י י,  but,  "I  will  fear  no 
evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me  •יי 

And  who  indeed  coxild  understand  better  the  pxirlflcatlon  of  pain  and  the  sweet 
uses  of  adversity  than  we  of  the  Jewish  faith.  Our  history,  from  one  point  of  view, 
has  been  one  long  blood  bath,  and  yet  out  of  each  new  persecution,  we  have,  like 
Jacob  wrestling  with  the  angel,  wrxxng  a blessing,  a new  insight,  a new  prayer,  a new 
depth  of  faith  and  new  assurance  of  ultimate  victory• 

It  is  this  which  is  the  essence  of  the  problem,  is  it  not?  Not  that  we  avoid 
suffering,  but  that  we  react  to  it  with  valiant  spirit.  Would  you  wish  to  see  the 
sweet  uses  of  adversity?  No,  I will  not  call  to  mind  Helen  Keller’s  triximph  or 
Frank  Roosevelt  י s indomitable  coxarage,  for  you  mfLght  well  say  they  are  geniuses. 

Come  with  me  on  my  daily  roxinds  among  hximble  and  xandistingxiished  people.  Go  with  me 
to  the  hospitals  of  my  city.  In  a txxberculosls  ward  there  is  a woman  who  has  learn— 
ed  to  conquer  her  loneliness  end  her  fear  by  painting  lovely  pictxnres  of  remembered 
scenes.  In  the  Shrine  Crippled  Childrens  Hospital* s polio  ward  a little  boy  is  learn- 
ing  to  walk  again,  and  thoxagh  he  stximbles  and  falls  a dozen  times  in  ten  minutes,  he 
laxighs  and  tries  again.  Out  at  the  VA  Hospital,  a man,  with  legs  removed  at  the 
knees,  wheels  himself  into  the  barbershop  and  calls  for  a shave  and  a haircut  and  — 
a shoeshine.  At  the  same  hospital,  a vroman  who,  just  eighteen  months  ago  laid  to 
rest  the  partner  of  a lifetime,  left  now  v/lthout  any  one  of  her  own,  smiles  radiant- 
ly  while  she,  as  a member  of  the  volunteer  services,  gives  loving  service  to  veterans 
who  have  no  one  else  to  care.  \ 

This  is  the  sweet  use  of  adversity,  that  we  rise  above  oxir  pain  and רעג ס  sorrow, 
and  come  to  grips  with  life  in  the  spirit  of  creative  faith  that  looks  xq>on  life  as 
a race  to  be  rxxn,  a trixamph  to  be  won• 

And  let  us  remember  above  all,  friends,  that  pain  is  not  all  of  life.  It  is 
only  the  other  side  of  the  coin.  It  is  the  price  we  pay  for  life,  and  for  love, 
for  smiles  and  for  joy,  for  pride  and  for  happiness.  Let  us  then  so  live  as  to  make 
sweet  use  of  oxxr  adversity,  to  turn  oxn•  tragedies  into  blessings.  Amen. 


NOTEi  Sermons  preached  dxiring  the  months  of  Jxine,  Jxxly  and  Axigust  are 

not  available  for  distribution  at  any  time•  We  will  resume  mimeo- 
graphing  and  distributing  sermons  in  September. 
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zens,  whether  by  adoption  ® ^ American  tradition  in  order  to  help 

come  a day  when  we  speak  of  the  natur  rhsllenpe  to  all  who  treasure  the  bonds 

clarify  its  profound  meting  snd  f \ndivW^^^  the  holy  of  holies 
of  citizenship  in  this  fl-ee  land,  ^he  rights  o^he  ^^^re  is  great 

dL^er  !rsfrm^^lffiSJ’veSally,  but  deny  spiritually  and  civicly,  the  essence 

of  the  tradition  that  has  made  America  free, 

, j 4 ...4ר  nv>/>an  Tt  1 ■4  derived  from  the  Latin  word 

Hence,  one  must  repeat  the  word  ''J^Uano  . vlell  was  the  de- 

vlgllare  - to  watch  - to  be  awake.  In  the  ״®dieval  tradition  a vlgix  as 

votlonal  prayers  of  the  night  before  aaLer^to  what  we  hold 

a splritua  ff  bewIÄr^^t'orm^  ־r  ־l״ggi?h,  the 

sacred.  It  is  the  antithesis  of  g granted  and  have  lost  the  sense 

state  of  mind  of  so  many  people  who  take  to  the  vigilance 

Of  its  p^oplf  ״e  mo«d  not  by  ־ pfayerful, 

of  our  time  is  in  the  buf'bv''8  fear-rldLn  hysterical  oalumilatlon  and 

watchful,  dlsorlmmate  f and  wrecks  the  social  fabric 

ThaT^r  brw״:;^rsTo"?LTde:f  STh^ch  we  ,ive  ^^ToJe  Wy  vig^ 

1־  to  practl«  the  ?״0^"“ ^ "°»״®^^1־?!“  bylLf  or  word  if  innocent 

oeLif'^SaHt^tS  r^ad  trÄst^cfi^  of  all  freedom  and  the  death  of  a f^e 

־lv?u;־tlon.  That  kind  of  vigilance  1־  to־־ 

tolerance  that  would  smash  into  smithereens,  as  would  a berserk  brute, 

made  for  God»s  blessing  in  this  good  land. 

That  is  why  I disapprove  of  the  Americanism  that  is  a hysterical  anti-commun- 

Ism,  even  as  !deplored  the  Amerlcenlsm  that  was  ®.*f it  may 
hysteria  is  hysteria,  whatever  may  be  the  excuse,  the  rationaliz  g g 

use.  Hysteria  has  never  given  men  soxmd  guidance  in  facing  e u es  o a 

We  are  facing  today  the  dangers  of  an  expansionist  communism,  working  behind 
all  kJndfof  ca^Ä  to  bore  Its  way  into  every  decent  hum^  institution  so  os 
to  coordinate  it  with  possible  Kremlin  policy,  ^he  evidence  is  conolus^  dan- 
Dublnsky  and  other  labor  leaders  have  pointed  out,  *hat  one  of  the  eve^pr-s  t 
gers  17־  the  labor  movement  has  been  a ruthless  communist  frtage 
rightly  recognized  and  resisted  in  every  labor  union  decision  P 

ty  is  not  to  the  United  States  but  to  international  communist  policy.  The  evidence 
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is  conclusive  that  such  men  have  penetrated  not  only  Into  the  ranks  of  labor,  but 
even  Into  conservative  Institutions  of  statecraft,  religion  and  business.  We  must 
be  on  gviardj  but  unless  we  guard  with  a watchful,  discriminating  alterness,  we  may 
be  driven  by  a blinding  hysteria  to  condemn  the  very  freedoms  and  the  very  people  who 
are  Its  characterful  exponents,  who  are  facing  the  new  duties  of  our  time,  who  are 
fxirtherlng  the  advance  of  democracy  so  that  It  will  be  a mighty  bulwark  against 
communist  expansion•  Like  a mad  soldier  In  time  of  war  who  with  Itching  — trigger 
fingers  becomes  so  excited  that  he  kills  his  own  comrades,  the  very  ones  who  with 
the  greatest  courage  are  furtherest  advanced  on  the  terrain  we  must  hold,  even  so 
emotionally  Immature  and  Intellectually  unsound  people  may  strike  down  the  very  worthf- 
lest  of  f<öJ־ow  citizens  who  have  the  spiritual  resources  to  be  holding  the  most  ad- 
vanced  outposts  of  the  beachhead  an  expanding  democracy  must  now  move  ahead  to  main- 
tain  or  by  our  default  permit  commxmlsm  to  spread•  Thus,  the  best  allies  of  communist 
subversion  are  not  only  the  Indiscriminate  liberal,  worshipping  the  sacred  cow  of 
traditional  democratic  verbiage,  without  any  relation  to  Its  social  context  and  Its 
Immediate  social  challenge;  but  even  more  so,  the  best  ally  of  communism  Is  In  the 
raving  conservative  who  does  not  see  the  difference  between  the  method  and  message  of 
democracy  and  the  subversive  efforts  of  communism  — and  thus  he  castigates  the  most 
worthy  In  our  midst,  for  he  Is  a victim  of  an  abdication  of  mind  that  Is  a repudla— 
tion  of  our  soxuidest  values  and  a degradation  of  our  most  sacred  ideals• 

A demagogue  of  the  American  hinterland  a few  years  ago  said  that  if  Facism  comes 
to  America  it  will  come  In  the  name  of  Americanism•  May  I add  that  a blind,  neurotic 
conservative  can  smash  the  very  underpinnings  of  our  democratic  future  and  thus  drive 
our  land  into  the  chaos  that  would  be  the  prelude  to  communism  In  America  for,  as 
the  old  world  proves,  the  facist  society  Is  but  an  easy  step  to  communist  future. 

If  our  free  enterprise  Is  to  survive  It  must  keep  away  from  the  so-called  ally  who 
foams  at  the  mouth  about  the  American  Ideal  as  he  destroys  by  deed  or  word  the  worth- 
lest  servants  of  the  democratic  futiire  — the  very  men  who  are  trying  to  keep  America 
from  the  scylla  of  communism  or  the  Oharybdls  of  facism  — the  very  men  who  need  all 
the  morale  their  stout  hearts  can  find  — to  face  the  complex  problems  of  preserving 
Americans  physical  and  spiritual  strength  for  the  gigantic  duties  of  a world-shat— 
taring  age. 

The  sages  of  our  tradition  have  said  that  Miriam  was  smitten  with  leprosy  be- 
cause  she  used  words  of  slander,  for  this  is  a form  of  spiritual  leprosy  that  destroys 
the  health  of  society  even  as  it  drives  its  expondents  into  a retributive  loneliness 
as  they  go  through  life  crying  out  to  the  world  they  are  ״unclean,  unclean’*,  and  all 
hasten  from  them  — to  flee  from  their  cursed  touch•  Now  all  responsible  societies, 
and  especially  every  freedom  loving  community,  have  been  on  guard  against  such  sland— 
er;  for  It  know?!  that  there  is  an  irreducible  minimum  of  fear-ridden  hysterics  in 
every  social  organism  — who  are  driven  by  groundless,  neurotic  suspicion  and  uncon— 
scious  hatreds  and  fears  to  bear  false-wltness  against  their  neighbors.  Unless  con-  ^ 
trolled  by  the  principle  that  every  man  Is  innocent  until  he  is  conclusively  proved 

to  be  guilty,  and  the  proof  must  be  In  the  form  of  worthy  evidence  from  sound  wltr- 

ness,  presenting  uncontestably  affirmed  facts  - any  person  may  become  the  victim  of 
spiritual  lepers  in  our  midst.  Without  such  safeguards  in  law  and  in  the  standards 
of  the  covenant  of  the  heart  - then  the  most  Innocent  can  become  its  victims  and  the 
most  worthy  public  servants,  this  country  needs  in  this  hour  more  than  ever,  may  be 
felled  by  the  verbal  plague  of  the  character  assassin.  Never  as  in  our  time,  as  we 
face  new  dangers  across  the  face  of  the  earth,  must  we  be  on  guard  lest  we  become 

like  the  very  evil  to  which  we  are  opposed  in  the  attempt  to  face  their  subversions 

from  within  our  own  midst.  It  would  be  a monstrous  peiversion  of  the  whole  American 
tradition,  as  we  face  the  threat  of  police  states  of  a monolothlc  abbolutist  power 
from  abroad  - that  we  in  defense  sink  to  the  level  of  the  very  police  state  that  we 
deplore.  Thus,  at  this  very  time  when  we  cannot  Ignore  the  possibility  that  commun- 
ists  can  be  found  in  many  strategic  areas,  we  must  be  more  alert  than  ever  that  we 
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do  not  destroy  our  traditional  American  democratic  safeguards  for  the  rights  of  the 
Individual  for  some  would  hasten  to  now  indulge  in  a heresy  hiait  that  would  be  an 
economic  Inquisition  against  worthy  servants  of  the  American  comm\mlty.  We  dare 
not  be  complacent  either  to  foreign  agents  or  to  our  native  dangers  - for  only  by 
the  most  discriminate  Judgement,  where  we  guard  more  carefully  than  ever  due  nrocess 
of  law,  can  we  protect  the  Innocent  from  the  injustice  that  would  destroy  them  as 
well  as  the  bastions  of  our  common  freedom. 


There  is  a drift  throughout  the  world  toward  tyranny.  We  must  be  aware  that 
as  great  a danger  to  our  future  as  is  communist  expansion  is  the  democratic  degrada- 
tion  - the  hysteria  that  would  snuff  out  the  breath  of  life  In  the  freedom  of  our 
land.  When  we  speak  of  ״I  am  an  American”  - let  us,  therefore,  remember  the 
fountain  of  sacred  values  from  which  we  have  sprung!  let  us  take  heed  of  the  rock 
of  freedom  from  which  we  were  hewn;  let  us  be  vigilant  — with  the  prayers  of  our 
hearts  and  the  deepest  deliberations  of  Just  minds  - for  the  freedom  of  the  morrow 
depends  on  the  integrity  of  this  blessed  American  community.  Qod  grant  us  the 
vision  and  the  strength. 

Amen. 


NOTE!  Because  of  vacation  schedules  during  the  smnmer,  we  find  it  impossible 
to  mimeograph  and  distribute  the  sermons  preached  diiring  the  months  of 
Jiane,  July  and  August.  These  sermons  will  not  be  available  for  distrl- 
bution  at  any  time.  We  will  resume  sending  sermons  to  those  on  our 
mailing  list  and  those  requesting  copies  in  September. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest  in  the  MESSAGE  OF  ISRAEL. 

David  J.  Wise,  Program  Director 
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We  need  today  an  increased  devotion  to  the  spiritual  cause  of  America;  because 
after  every  sustained  conflict,  hov;ever  idealistic  may  be  its  cause,  men  too  often 
forget  the  cause  for  which  they  had  fought•  Men  too  often  in  the  process  of  resist- 
ing  the  enemy  become  like  the  evil  they  had  once  set  out  to  resist.  The  sad  news  of 
the  death  of  John  Wlnant  a few  years  ago  was  a profound  symbol.  This  noble  soul, 
capable  of  every  heroism  when  he  served  so  well  as  Americans  wartime  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain,  often  visiting  the  air  raid  shelters  of  London  in  the  height  of  the 
Nazi  blitz  in  order  to  give  new  courage  for  what  he  so  wholeheartedly  believed  was 
a sacred  cause,  in  the  spiritual  exhaustion  to  which  he  succumbed  in  the  postwar 
months,  in  a dark  mood  he  takes  his  own  life.  In  truth  he  too  was  a war  casualty. 

His  passing  was  a token  of  what  happens  to  many  people  after  a long  struggle.  They 
become  spiritually  exhausted  and  may  even  succumb  to  self destruction.  That  is  why 
we  must  recognize  that  the  most  dangerous  period  in  the  life  of  any  nation  is  the 
time  following  a war.  We  must  then,  more  than  ever,  be  on  guard  against  the  spirit- 
ual  exhaustion  that  instead  of  furthering  the  precious  cause  for  which  we  have  fought, 
may  even  tend  to  destroy  it. 

That  is  why  we  need  today  more  than  ever  an  increased  devotion  to  the  ideals  of 
America.  We  need  to  throw  our  moral  leadership  on  the  side  of  a new  birth  of  freedom 
to  make  up  for  the  spiritvial  lag  and  drag  which  every  conflict  tends  to  bring.  Here 
again  we  can  derive  a great  lesson  from  the  moral  heritage  of  early  America. 

Immediately  after  the  war  of  independence  this  country  faced  great  dangers  not 
only  from  enemies  abroad,  who  would  destroy  our  economy,  but  from  the  anarchy  even  of 
majorities  within,  citizens  who  may  try  to  seize  the  local  governments  by  force,  to 
issue  paper  money  to  pay  off  old  debts  and  to  destroy  many  of  the  safeguards  of  both 
property  and  liberty.  Thus,  by  heightened  vigilance  it  interpreted  its  challenge  in  ^ 
terms  of  new  laws  that  would  transform  the  old  confederacy  into  a more  perfect  union. 

A two  fold  process  begins.  The  men  more  conscious  of  the  hazards  to  property  created 
the  remarkable  Oonstltution  of  the  United  States;  and  the  men  more  sensitive  to  the 
Issues  of  personal  liberty  insisted  on  the  first  ten  amendments  we  call  the  American 
Bill  of  Rights.  Thus,  we  went  forward  to  a new  and  better  covenant  for  the  pro tec- 
tion  of  the  rights  of  men  that  made  possible  the  strength  of  this  great  land. 

We  were  not  satisfied  with  pious  phrases  of  goodwill.  As  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
said!  ”The  government  of  the  United  States  is  emphatically  a government  of  laws  and 
not  of  men”.  Its  aim  was  to  protect  the  American  people  in  realistic  terms  from  the 
Immediate  dangers  of  their  own  timei  from  aggression  without  and  Injustice  within. 

Thus,  they  devised  the  new  Constitution  so  that  the  government  would  be  through 
representatives,  without  the  Immediate  hazards  of  the  direct  government  of  the  people 
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that  may,  in  the  hysteria  of  the  moment,  behave  as  an  unrestrained  mob.  They  estab— 
lished  a dual  form  of  government  to  supplement  local  autonomy  with  federal  common 
action,  in  order  to  face  the  evils  without•  They  went  on  record,  explicitly,  for  an 
independent  judiciary,  above  every  partisan  political  pressure,  as  a restraint  on 
both  the  executive  and  the  legislature,  however  great  their  temporary  majority  may 
be,  Finallyi  they  added  the  specific  ten  amendments  to  make  sure  that  freedom  of 
religion,  of  speech  and  of  press,  of  assembly  and  of  petition,  were  truly  safeguard- 
ed;  that  the  procedures  of  trial  would  provide  protection  from  slander  and  from 
arrest  at  the  hand«  of  political  bigots.  That  constitution  of  early  America  was  not 
perfect,  as  its  own  creators  were  the  first  to  admit,  and  as  the  story  of  its  con- 
tinued  amendments  clearly  reveals?  but  it  resolutely  faced  the  spiritual  letdown 
after  the  revolutionary  war  with  a spiritual  vigilance  of  sound  conservatives,  aware 
of  the  dangers  to  personal  freedom  and  the  legal  conditions  for  its  defense  in  their 
time.  Because  they  saw  these  dangers  and  had  the  courage  to  face  them,  the  United 
States  raised  a new  banner  for  the  wise  and  the  honest  of  their  generation  to  repair, 
a banner  that  carried  further  the  initial  vision  out  of  which  this  good  country  was 
born.  These  discerning  men  were  not  frightened  Philistines  nor  complacent  Pollyanas. 
They  recognized  that  the  postr-war  years  were  the  years  of  o\ir  greatest  danger  and  of 
o\1r  greatest  moral  opportunity?  that  pious  words  speaking  of  our  hopes  were  not 
K»x±k  worth  the  breath  we  used  to  utter  them  or  the  paper  on  which  they  were  inscrib— 
ed?  that  as  a government  of  laws  and  not  of  men,  to  rise  above  prejudice,  men  must 
crystallize  their  alms  and  procedures  in  even  better  laws  than  the  past,  so  that  in- 
stead  of  the  hysteria  and  chaos,  the  panic  and  self-destruction  of  the  post-war  let— 
down,  there  would  be  a brave  new  chapter  in  the  saga  of  the  new  America  that  would 

6 y®  witness  to  the  cause  for  which  we  had  fought  and  assure  the  future  for 

which  we  prayed. 


In  our  generation  we  have  lived  through  two  world  wars.  After  each  there  was 
the  spiritiial  panic  and  the  heightened  sense  of  danger  that  would  easily  have  cor- 
roded  the  very  foundations  of  our  promise.  The  hazard  is  even  greater  today.  Abroad 
we  see  a world  where  both  foe  and  some  of  our  allies  are  strongly  influenced* by 
totalitarian  trends.  We  are  aware  of  the  danger«  of  infiltration,  of  the  fifth 
coli^  qulzzllng,  who  may  use  our  liberty  to  sew  anarchy,  in  any  institution. 

b^^ays  of  America  there  is  a natural  fear  of  the  camouflaged  foe 
protective  coloration,  ready  to  destroy  us,  whom  they  now  Identify 
with  the  enemy  they  have  just  resisted. 

Ttere  is  a greater  danger  within  our  land  today  rising  from  the  spiritual  weak- 
יעגס  people.  A new  generation  has  arisen  without  any  real  knowOffidge 
be  American  heritage.  Not  one  man  in  a hundred  has  ever  read  the  American 
Constitution?  and  even  fewer  have  scanned  the  Bill  of  Rights.  There  is  a bewilder- 
ing  Ignorance  of  the  history  of  our  past  or  of  the  principles  that  are  the  heart  of 

״rגי«■•'!"־־®• ' ®י י *י' “ :״״  t°d־y־ 1 ־  also  the  new  economic  patte™ 

®'^r  Citizenry.  In  early  America  the  majority  of  its  people  were  free  hold  farm- 

nil ״®״ ־ ״ ״y  "״"y ג־'■- ״  together  n ftee  s^Sl 

Now  the^^rp  Judging  each  other  by  their  honest  labor  and  their  mutual  aid. 

workers,  city  laborers  and  their  managers,  subject  to  uncertain 
changes  that  may  leave  them  paupers  at  the  turn  of  the  economic  tide  and 
rendering  too  many  of  them  fearful  of  others  within  our  land,  so  that  any  change  may 

poverty,  but  even  with  the  greatest  luxury  for  some  there  is  less  security.  Today 

insect  strati  If^thr^'l ?®rents,  and  especially  the  girls  of  the 

f middle  class,  a standard  of  snob  respectability  with  its  pei- 

th«t  H I prejudiced  isolationism  and  concomitant  bigotry, 

creltr1?ltll״  community  with  all  kinds  of  InfantUe  devlcerto 

' ^^6  status  that  a healthy  life  in  an  humble,  faithful,  pioneer  com- 

a^^Iome  of  When  we  consider  some  of  our  rootless  city  proletariat» 

ruthless  managerial  class,  we  recognize  that  here  is  the  most  fertile 
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field  for  panic-stricken  extremist  movements  both  to  the  left  and  to  the  right.  Here 
are  all  the  predisposing  factors  toward  social  chaos,  the  same  forces  that  produced 
old  world  nativism  and  racism,  that  spawned  national  socialism  and  class  despotism 
that  bred  the  Ku  Klux  frenzy  and  immigration  restrictions  after  the  first  world  war; 
the  fear-laden  racist  immigration  laws,  with  the  houddlng  of  many  a dissenter  after 
the  last  war;  and  unless  we  find  Immediate  adequate  moral  antidote  could  easily 
divide  this  country  and  render  us  helpless  as  we  move  towards  the  most  dangerous 
age  in  human  history. 


We  now  face  a long  struggle  with  brutal  foes  across  the  seas  who  have  crushed 
all  personal  freedom  and  would  try  to  engulf  us  with  every  device  of  new  aggression 
and  subversion.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  a cold  war  that  will  last  for  many  years 
and  may  at  any  moment  produce  a hemorrhage  of  open  violence.  If  we  are  to  be  able 
to  survive  we  must  be  true  to  ourselves.  We  must  be  on  g\1ard  against  the  trends 
toward  old  world  evils  in  our  midst  as  we  resist  the  foe.  Without  a discriminate 
civic  vigilance  our  militance  may  be  self^destructive.  Thus,  now,  more  than  ever, 
on  this  Memorial  Day  week-end,  when  we  give  homage  to  our  sacred  dead,  who  have 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  so  that  American  freedom  covild  live,  we  must  quicken 
our  nation’s  will  with  the  moral  puroose  that  sees  our  method  as  the  heart  of  our 
message.  Today  more  than  ever  we  must  throw  our  influence  in  the  side  of  the  class- 
ic  American  heritage,  of  the  right  of  the  dissenter,  of  the  rights  of  the  individual 
even  to  be  wrong,  of  the  Inalienable  rights  the  community  dare  not  infringe  what- 
ever  may  be  the  sincerity  of  its  purpose  and  the  hope  of  its  future.  Tbday  more 
than  ever  religion  must  militantly  mobilize  its  spiritual  resources  on  the  side  of 
reverence  for  the  individual  soul  - to  serve  as  a moral  brake  and  a spiritual  guide. 
For  today  more  than  ever  we  must  raise  the  sights  of  our  land  for  a rebirth  of  free- 
dom  and  for  the  strengthening  of  the  soul  of  America  for  the  duties  of  a new  age. 

For  today  we  must  renew  the  faith  that  made  us  free,  to  now  mount  up  with  the  wings 
of  eagles  and  soar  aloft  to  a new  covenant  of  righteous  freedom  in  the  vision  of  a 
righteous  God. 


Amen. 


NOTE!  Because  of  vacation  schedules  during  the  svimmer,  we  find  it  Impossible 
to  mimeograph  and  distribute  the  sermons  preached  during  the  months  of 
June,  July  and  August.  These  sermons  will  not  be  available  for  distri- 
bution  at  any  time.  We  will  resume  sending  sermons  to  those  on  our 
mailing  list  and  those  requesting  copies  in  September. 

Thank  you  for  your  Interest  in  the  MESSAGE  OF  ISRAEL. 

David  J.  Wise,  Program  Director 
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Today  we  celebrate  our  annual  Feast  of  Purim,  Though  a minor  holiday,  Purim 
yet  speaks  a message  of  great  significance.  It  commemorates  an  imoortant  event,  but 
it  also  enshrines  8 supreme  ideal.  It  calls  to  mind  the  story  of  Haman,  how  he  had 
plotted  against  us  and  how  his  evil  designs  were  frustrated  in  the  end;  but  it  also 
proclaims  a principle  we  have  striven  for  these  many  centuries  to  maintain.  We  have 
always  contended,  and  found  in  the  Purim  story  confirmation  of  the  justness  of  our 
stand,  that  the  right  to  differ  and  be  different  is  as  inalienable  as  the  right  to 
life  and  liberty. 


Haman,  you  will  recall,  was  the  exoonent  of  the  opposite  doctrine.  He  would 
tolerate  no  diversity  in  belief  and  in  practice.  To  obtain  national  unity,  he  would 
have  absolute  uniformity.  Thus,  part  of  the  Indictment  he  drew  up  against  the  Jews 
of  Persia  stres'^ed  the  fact  that  they  constituted  a separate  people,  and  that  their 
laws  differed  from  those  practiced  by  other  groups  of  the  Kingdom.  "There  is  a cer- 
tain  people,"  he  charged,  "scattered  abroad  and  dispersed  among  the  peoples  in  all 
the  provinces  of  the  Kingdom;  and  their  laws  are  diverse  from  those  of  every  people." 
This  was  the  spearhead  of  Haman י s attack. 

j The  Jew  who  is  not  afflicted  with  self-deception  will  readily  concur  in  this 

I part  of  Hainan’s  charge.  We  are  a separate  people;  we  are  different  from  all  other 

I religious  groups.  We  draw  our  ideals  and  inspirafeon  from  one  source  — the  Bible, 

j the  Talmud  and  all  the  other  literary  treasures  of  the  past.  We  have  suffered  a 

j common  fate.  We  cherish  a common  hope.  Yes,  we  are  different  from  ell  other  groups 

ן in  our  historical  background,  in  our  faith,  in  our  outlook,  in  all  the  various  modes 

I of  religious  expression. 

־ Judaism,  however  we  define  it,  is  the  tie  that  binds  all  Jews  together  and  sets 

them  apart  as  a unique  fellowship.  To  be  sure,  we  can  point  to  no  fixed  standards 
of  belief  and  practice  to  v/hich  all  Jews  uniformly  adhere.  Denominational  differenc- 
es  divide,  the  Synagogue  even  as  they  do  the  Church  — a fact  which  some  Je?;ish  lead- 
ers  greatly  deplore.  We  are  a divided  people,  they  say.  There  is  a lack  of  uniform- 
ity  in  o\1r  religious  practices  and  even  in  our  Interpretation  of  fundamental  truth. 
Why  should  we,  they  ask,  small  minority  that  we  are,  be  divided  into  Orthodox,  Con- 
servatlve,^  and  Reform  groups?  ^We  of  the  Reform  wing  do  not  regard  the  condition  as 
,tragic.  We  rather  deem  such  differences  healthy  and  full  of  promTseT^rovided  they 
are  honest  differences,  and  orovided  also  we  are  sure  of  the  rightness  of  our  con- 
victions  and  can  thus  afford  to  be  tolerant  toward  those  who  disagree  with  us.  V/e 
nave  always  had  great  diversity  in  interpretation  and  practice.  Have  we  not  had 
prophets  and  priests,  Pharisees  and  Sadducees,  mystics  and  rationalists,  liberals 
and  pietists,  and  has  not  Judaism  thrived  withal?  A steamship,  though  divided  into 
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ן many  compartments,  is  still  one  boat,  carrying  one  cargo,  end  moving  toward  one  des- 
tination.  It  is  not  uniformity,  it  is  xmity  — unity  of  spirit  and  aim  and  will  and 
effort  — that  gives  vitality  and  permanence  to  a people. 

Whatever  the  differences  that  separate  Jew  from  Jew,  as  a people,  welded  toget— 
her  by  a common  history  and  tradition,  we  are,  and  represent  to  the  world  at  large, 
a different  and  distinct  community.  In  fact,  what  is  commonly  known  as  Jewish  self- 
respect  springs  from  the  full  recognition  and  open  avowal  of  our  differences  as  a 
separate  religious  group.  And,  surely,  in  this  blessed  land  of  ours,  no  loyal  Jew 
will  ever  hesitate  to  acknowledge  and  express  his  religious  differences.  For  it  is 
of  the  essence  of  democracy  that  all  men  shell  have  the  freedom  to  be  themselves,  to 
live  their  own  lives.  What  is  the  Bill  of  Rights,  if  not  the  majestic  rendition  into 
law  of  the  great  ideal  of  the  spirit,  which  the  Feast  of  Purim  so  clearly  proclaims, 
that  all  men  shall  have  the  right  to  differ  and  be  different?  IVhat  is  freedom  of 
speech,  if  not  the  right  to  differ?  What  is  freedom  of  worship,  if  not  the  right  to 

be  different?  We  should  betray  a lack  of  faith  in  the  American  spirit  were  we  to, 

shrink  from  exercising  our  rights  as  free  men. 

We  shall  do  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact,  and  it  is  a fact  of  paramount  import- 
ance,  that  the  Jew  has  preserved  his  religious  differences  with  benefit  to  himself 
.סי־!  the  world.  His  separate  existence  has  served  to  strengthen  his  ovti  qualities 
and  powers  and  to  make  possible  his  glorious  contribution  to  the  permanent  riches  of 
the  v/orld.  Even  in  modern  times,  the  Jew  has  earned  the  right  to  differ  and  be  dif- 
ferent  by  a worthy  record  of  achievement.  In  every  sphere  in  which  the  modern  spirit 
moves  and  finds  its  best  expression,  he  has  made  notable  contributions.  In  every 
department  of  modern  life  in  which  results  of  great  importance  have  been  obtained,  he 
has  played  a conspicuous  part.  In  fact,  he  has  contributed  to  the  progress  of  the 
human  race  all  through  history  more  than  his  proportionate  share,  and  this  despite 
the  many  obstacles  placed  in  his  !?ath. 

Yet,  however  distinguished  the  achievements  of  the  Jew  in  all  lines  of  humart 
endeavor,  the  very  fact  that  he  belongs  to  a separate  religious  community  has  worked 
to  his  disadvantage.  He  has  frequently  been  made  the  target  of  unreasoning  prejudice 
and  unjust  discrimination.  I do  not  refer  to  the  flagrant  forms  of  organized  hate, 
which  are  motivated  by  political  expediency.  I have  in  mind  solely  those  vague  per— 
sonal  reactions  which  resemble  suspicion,  distrust,  fear,  and  which  do  so  much  to 
poison  the  economic  and  social  relations  between  Jew  and  non-Je’A,'. 

The  tragic  truth  is  that  it  is  quite  natural  for  men  to  dislike  those  who  are 
linlike  themselves,  in  any  respect.  The  people  we  generally  like  are  the  people  who 
^ are  like  ourselves  in  all  respects.  The  Jew  has  dared  to  differ  and  be  different. 
Dislike  is  often  but  the  price  he  is  made  to  pay  for  the  privilege  of  being  himself, 
of  being  true  to  himself. 

Is  it  too  high  a price  to  pay?  Not  if  v;e  weigh  it  against  the  supreme  worth 
of  his  spiritual  possessions. 

The  old  rabbis  tell  us  that  when  Mordecai  had  triumnhed  over  Haman,  an  imperial 
coin  was  struck  in  his  honor.  On  one  aide  of  the  coin  there  was  the  image  of  a crown, 
while  on  the  other  side  there  was  the  likeness  of  sackcloth.  Crown  and  sackcloth  — 
these  are  but  the  obverse  and  the  reverse  of  the  same  coin.  Mordecai  gained  a crown, 
because  he  had  not  spurned  the  sackcloth.  Would  the  Jew  of  today  preserve  his  iden— 
he  transmit  to  all  future  generations  his  priceless  heritage?  Then  let 
him  persist  in  his  differences;  let  him  maintain  his  group  loyalties;  let  him  contin- 
ue  to  live  the  Jewish  life,  even  if  in  so  doing  he  incur  dislike  and  active  opposition. 

Contrary  to  what  seems  to  be  a.  popular  impression,  it  is  not  Haman,  but  Mordecai, 
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®* י ׳■נ«׳נ° ^ ®י■ * ׳'י■’״^”®  unflinching,  the  patient  Mordeoal 
Te  coS  ם tT  ?ג־" ® 'י“®■ ' ""י י יי ״ °",״  P®°Pl®•  Mordeoal  had  oo^tS  ׳ 

»ent  1^’י* * ״^ י ^״־®  P'■^®®״• נ ׳  personal  humiliation,  ln  disappoint- 

״Sch  ate  ?ht  l;!  S ''®/®־®/־‘ä.V  t° ״ ־dure,  all  the  vexations  ant  ttlt{; 

the  lot  of  the  fighter  for  justice  and  freedom.  In  the  end.  he  won  M q 

standrfon'np^^f?^“"^  °®״  everywhere,  the  name  Mordtcai 

stands  for  devotion  and  steadfastness,  for  faith  and  fortitude.  And  todav  1??!  M . 

name  that  gives  us  the  Inspiration  to  live  our  lives  nobly  tnt  ooutagt*  ' 
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Every  generation  throughout  history  has  been  convinced  that  its  age  is  the  most 
decisive  and  fateful  of  all.  This  belief  is  certainly  widespread  in  these  anxious 
days.  Who  can  avoid  reacting  to  the  strange  and  contradictory  period  in  which  we 
live?  Each  day  newspapers  report  the  mounting  totals  of  Korean  casualties,  while  the 
miracle  of  television  brings  the  very  scene  of  war  to  the  quiet  peace  of  our  fire- 
sides  at  home.  We  lr.^ve  erected  magnificent  temples  dedicated  to  the  unity  of  nations 
and  have  permitted  them  to  resound  with  the  clash  and  clamor  of  hostile  words.  With 
the  aid  of  science  we  have  conquered  time  and  space  but  find  ourselves  ־unable  to 
cross  the  roadblocks  between  nations.  We  heap  uo  Luge  stockpiles  of  atomic  bombs 
which  give  us  but  the  illusion  of  world  supremacy.  We  remain  the  hostages  of  our 

own  creations. 

What  do  these  seeming  paradoxes  mean  to  us?  How  can  we  reconcile  the  confused 
world  in  which  we  live  with  our  belief  in  God  and  our  conviction  of  His  justicb  and 
Love?  It  is  not  the  cynic  alone  who  challenges  the  apologists  of  religion.  To  many 
it  v;ould  appear  that  religion  has  indeed  been  refuted  by  the  realities  of  this  fear- 
ridden  and  distraught  world.  It  is  small  wonder  that  many  intelligent  and  sensitive 
people  reject  religious  teaching  and  deprive  themselves  of  its  guidance.  They  hold 
it  responsible  for  the  fulfillment  of  their  longing  for  a ready-made  and  trouble-free 
existence.  For  them  there  is  but  a one-way  passage  from  God  to  man.  And  when  they 
suffer  or  see  evidences  of  suffering  or  injustice  about  them,  they  reject  religion 
as  untrue  and  condemn  its  teachings  as  ־untrue  and  insincere.  They  cling  tenaciously 
and  stubbornly  to  a basic  misconception  about  the  promise  of  religion. 

If  we  would  understand  the  promises  of  religion,  we  need  to  turn  to  the  Torah 
rather  than  to  our  own  wishes  and  preconceptions.  Many  of  our  staggering  demands 
upon  religion  come  from  our  deep  longing  for  a world  of  perfection.  They  do  not  re— 
fleet  religious  teaching.  We  need  to  relinquish  our  conception  of  God  as  an  indulgent 
Father  who  provides  for  human  needs  and  makes  no  demands  ^^on  man.  According  to 
Jewish  belief,  man  is  given  no  assurance  of  a finished  and  perfected  world.  A life 
free  from  inequity  and  injustice  is  no  bounty  from  God  to  man.  Our  tradition  teaches 
us  that  the  world  which  God  created  is  considered  suitable  but  not  perfect.  It  is 
suitable  because  it  is  rich  in  potentialities;  it  is  a good  world  because  it  gives 
man  unlimited  opportunities  for  growth  and  achievement.  He  has  only  to  carry  on  the 
work  and  the  plan  which  God  conceived  and  initiated.  Just  as  the  grains  of  wheat 
growing  freely  in  the  soil  must  be  threshed  and  gro־und  by  man  before  they  can  be  used 
for  their  intended  purpose,  so  man  himself,  the  highest  creation  of  God,  needs  con- 
stant  refinement. 

7/e  are  offered  no  guarantee  that  goodness  will  reign  and  injustice  perish  merely־ 
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with  the  passage  of  time.  We  are  offered  instead  an  opportunity  to  work  towards  such 
a day  as  partners  with  God.  We  may  ally  ourselves  with  God  and  live  creatively  or 
Isolate  ourselves  from  his  Presence  and  elect  a life  of  passivity  and  futility.  This 
is  the  choice  wM.ch  we  must  make.  Religion  urges  us  to  make  the  choice  willingly  and 
enthusiastically.  In  the  partnership  of  man  and  God,  there  must  be  cooperation, 
patience,  and  above  all,  a free— willing  spirit. 

In  the  portion  of  the  Bible  read  in  our  synagogues  this  week,  the  nature  of  our 
partnership  with  God  is  highlighted.  We  are  told  of  the  building  of  the  tabernacle 
in  the  barren  sands  of  the  desert  by  our  forefathers  who  had  accepted  the  Ten  Con>- 

mandments  and  then  sought  to  fashion  a new  way  of  life.  In  the  words  of  Scripture 1 

”They  came,  everyone  whose  heart  stirred  him  up,  and  everyone  whom  his  spirit  made 
willing  and  brought  the  Lord’s  offering”.  (Exodus  321.צ)  These  religious  pioneers, 
who  came  from  Egyptian  slavery  with  but  the  hope  of  a Promised  Land,  responded  to 
deep  inner  feelings  which  urged  them  on  to  creativity.  They  were  stirred  up  by  their 
enthusiasm  to  become  co— workers  with  God.  The  maturely  religious  person  is  ever 

stirred  up  by  an  impxilse  to  become  a co— worker  with  God.  He  does  not  look  for  a ready- 

made  world. 


In  these  anxious  days  we  have  limitless  opportmitles  for  achieving  a more  just 

and  secure  world.  We  have  only  to  recognize  the  part  that  man  must  take  in  the  very 

mending  of  his  destiny.  Progress  in  human  values  is  no  more  automatic  than  the 
achievements  in  science.  When  we  surrender  our  childish  expectations  of  a world  of 
perfection  and  when  we  cease  to  be  discouraged  by  the  frequent  failures  of  men,  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  live  as  adults,  grateful  for  the  potentialities  and  latent  bless— 
ings  which  God  has  placed  within  our  reach.  It  is  true  that  man  has  often  failed  to 
make  the  right  choices.  We  need  not  go  to  the  cynic  for  evidence  for  the  slowness 
of  man  in  learning  of  his  place  in  the  universe,  Man  has  groped  and  faltered  along 

the  road.  But  he  has  made  gains  which  give  proof  of  his  creative  power  and  his 

potentialities  for  bxailding  a more  just  and  peaceful  world. 

Consider  our  success  in  harnessing  the  natural  resources  endowed  by  God  and  us- 
ing  them  creatively  to  enrich  and  uplift  the  life  of  our  fellowmen.  In  our  own  time 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  affords  a stirring  example  of  man’s  wise  use  of  the 
powers  of  nature.  In  a single  decade  the  very  course  of  this  river  has  been  changed. 
We  have  chosen  to  ־use  oxzr  technical  skill  to  open  a vast  area  for  industrial  develojD— 
ment,  bringing  a more  abxmdant  life  to  thousands  who  might  otherwise  have  languished 
in  poverty.  What  an  Inspiring  witness  to  the  creative  genius  of  man,  who  has  but  to 
elect  the  role  of  creator  rather  than  destroyer.  Think  of  the  advances  in  medical 
science  in  a generation  that  has  seen  two  wars.  The  record  of  man’s  failure  to 
achieve  maturity  in  human  relations  does  not  obscure  other  achievements  made  through 
the  creative  use  of  his  reason.  We  have  increased  the  life-span  by  more  than  a score 
of  years.  Dread  diseases  of  the  body  have  been  mastered.  New  insights  have  been  ' 
gained  in  the  task  of  healing  the  soul  and  mind  of  man. 

To  our  generation  is  given  the  choice  of  using  energy  wisely  or  destructively. 

Men  of  religious  faith  are  not  dismayed  by  the  fact  that  our  enthusiasm  for  knowledge 
and  restless  curiosity  have  led  us  to  penetrate  to  the  very  secret  of  the  energy  of 
the  universe.  In  this  discovery  lies  the  promise  of  a world  without  deprivation  and 
the  assurance  that  man  need  no  longer  be  condemned  to  struggle  with  his  fellow  for 
the  scarce  material  goods  of  life.  Shall  this  source  of  power,  entrusted  to  man  by 
God,  be  used  to  destroy  or  to  create?  Shall  it  be  permitted  to  obliterate  our  cities 
or  shall  we  elect  to  use  it  in  the  service  of  man?  This  is  the  choice  we  must  make. 
Our  hope  is  phrased  in  the  words  of  our  prayerbookj  ”Let  us  not  misuse  this* gift  to 
;darken  Thy  light  and  defeat  Thy  sacred  purposes”. 

The  man  of  faith  does  not  !andere stimate  the  harsh  realities  of  our  day.  He  does 
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not  deny  that  we  live  in  an  imperfect  world.  He  is  no  less  realistic  than  the  cynic. 
Unlike  the  cynic»  he  is  sustained  by  his  partnership  with  God  in  the  task  completing 
the  work  of  creation.  He  does  not  deny  the  capacity  for  destructiveness  in  the 
heart  of  man.  He  does  not  qviarrel  with  the  cynic  regarding  the  possibility  of  fail— 
ure.  He  recognizes  that  if  man  does  nothing  but  live  under  the  lengthening  shadows 
of  his  own  fears»  then  failure  is  not  only  likely  but  even  inevitable. 

We  must  give  up  our  quest  for  a world  of  perfection  and  surrender  our  hope  for 
the  peace  of  mind  that  depends  upon  the  assurance  that  God  has  created  a finished 
and  perfect  world.  We  live  in  a world  that  offers  many  satisfactions  - a world  that 
demands  much  but  a world  that  beckons  man  on  to  ever  widening  horizons  and  new  front- 
iers  of  achievement,  if  he  but  choose  to  walk  in  the  way  of  God. 

The  teachers  of  Judaism  left  us  with  no  choice  between  cynicism  and  faith»  be- 
tween  mature  and  immature  conceptions  of  religion.  They  taught  that  man  is  obliged 
by  his  very  character  and  destiny  to  be  a partner  with  God.  It  is  not  Incumbent  upon 
us  to  complete  the  task»  they  said}  yet  we  ere  not  free  to  desist  from  it.  Oh  God» 
keep  us  far  from  the  cynicism  that  leads  to  futility.  May  we  be  stirred  up  by  ovr 
hearts  to  become  co— workers  with  thee.  Give  us  insight  into  thy  purposes»  that  we 
may  wisely  use  the  gift  of  Thy  hand.  Amen. 
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Prominent  among  the  influences  which  have  snapea 
the  Bible,  for,  in  the  making  of  America,  the  Bible  p 
is  the  very  core  of  Judaism* 

Within  the  Bible  it  is  to  the  Hebrew  prophets  tl: 

said  with  humility  and  with  caution, 
those  stem  teachers  of  righteousness! 
or  a Jeremiah.  It  is  only  that  we  < 
־ ■ I which  Reform  Judaism  shares 
With  all  humility  and  with  proper 


debt.  This  is 
be  compared  to 
Amos,  an  Isaiah, 
attitudes  and  principles 

ancient  prophets.  I 

said. 

The  reservations  are  real 
call  ”the  religion  of  the  prophets”  is  not  as 
single  system  of  thought.  The  prophets  were  not  a 
shared  a single  view  of  life  and  agreed  u.pon  a 
they  sometimes  most  violently  disagreed, 
phets,  what  we  1 — — 

And  the  second  reservations  is  this! 
we  call  prophetic  Judaism  — we  1 — - 
resemblance,  often  only  skin  deep, 
tionable,  but  it  is  not  the  same  as 
ness  bordered  on  fanaticism 

religion,  sacrifices  indeed,  but  not  as  they, 
we  speak  of  our  debt  to  the  prophets 

as  we  must  that  theirs  was  the  creative  genius  and  that  we  are 

We  might  also  say,  for  instance,  that  when  the  two  are  compared,  Refom  Judaism 
must  be  described  as  h cultivated  variety  of  the  wild  plant  we  call  prophetic.  or, 
it  would  be  a mistake  to  think  of  the  prophets  as  pleasant  and  respectable  persons 
like  ourselves.  If  there  were  prophets  in  our  midst  today,  probably  the  most  of  us 
would  prefer  not  to  be  associated  with  them  at  all.  In  their  day,  ^ י 

trouble  makers,  disturbers  of  the  peace.  Amos,  to  use  a modern  term,  had  to  be  depo 
ed;  and  Jeremiah  was  jailed.  For,  just  as  those  prophets  were  wild  of  mien  and  mann 
so  what  they  taught  seemed  shocking  and  dangerous  and  the  authorities  took  steps  to 
silence  them.  Reform  Judaism  has  not  adopted  their  manner  of  teaching;  we  rely  not 
tt^e  explosive  word  but  on  the  powers  of  prayer  and  calm  persuasion. 

Yet  when  all  is  said  and  done,  with  all  our  reservations,  we  are  still' aware  of 
real  kinship  between  Reform  Judaism  and  the  prophetic  movement.  There  are  at  least 
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First  of  all,  we  have  to  admit  that  what  we  like  to 
simple  as  it  soimds.  It  is  not  one 
L fraternity  of  convivial  men  who 
1 common  philosophy.  Quite  t^\e  contrary; 
[,  When  we  speak  of  the  religion  of  the  pro- 
mean  in  fact  is*  some  of  the  things  that  some  of  them  said. 

■־  ‘ i This  resemblance  between  Reform  and  what 
have  to  admit  that  it  is  us\1ally  a quite  superficial 
The  earnestness  of  Reform  is  genuine  and  unques- 
the  earnestness  of  the  prophets.  Their  earnest— 
We  are  ready  today  to  make  sacrifices  in  the  name  of 

to  the  point  of  martyrdom.  And  so  when 
, we  do  so  without  pretensions,  acknowledging 

devoted  imitators. 


r 
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three  significant  contacts  between  them. 

In  the  first  place,  Reform  has  asked  an  important  question  and  has  answered  it 
it  in  much  the  same  way  as  some  of  the  prophets  did.  It  has  askedi  What  ^ 

— ligion  is  really  essential?  What  is  it  that  especially  Qod  wants  of  us?  Is  it  the 
proper  performance  of  ceremonies  and  rituals?  Or  is  it  decency  and  consideration 
in  our  relations  with  our  fellow  men?  Some  of  the  prophets  seemed  to  think  the 
answer  to  this  question  was  an  "either  or"  - either  ritual  or  righteousness  - and 
they  chose  righteousness.  We  today  are  inclined  to  the  view  that  both  have  value, 
but  if  a choice  must  be  made,  we  choose  as  they  did;  we  seek  in  word  and  ee  o 
— improve  human  society  and  to  promote  the  brotherhood  of  man.  It  may  not  be  q^te 
right  to  hold  Amos  responsible  for  the  fact  that  Reform  Judaism  has  de-emphasized  the 
ceremonial  in  favor  of  the  social  aspect  of  religion,  but  this  at  least  may  be  saldt 
that  Reform  Judaism  could  always  call  upon  Amos  or  Isaiah  or  Micah  or  Jeremiah  as 
ancient  authorities  who  also  believed  that  social  Justice  is  the  more  Important  and 
that  this  is  what  Qod  wants. 

The  second  area  in  which  Reform  Judaism  parallels  prophetic  religion  is  related 
to  the  first.  It  has  to  do  with  the  function  of  religion  in  our  lives.  Is  it,  we 
ask  - is  it  the  function  of  religion  to  console  and  comfort  - to  create  a warm  sense 
of  confidence  and  well-being?  Or  is  it  the  function  of  religion  to  disj^b  to 

— STouse  — to  make  men  uneasy  and  uncomfortably  conscious  of  their  obligations  or 

most  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  this  question  too  presented  a choice  of  either-or  . 
Responding  to  the  human  needs  of  their  day,  some  thought  it  was  their  on^  function 
to  console  the  broken-hearted  - to  support  the  heavenr-laden  with  words  of  confidence 
and  optimism;  while  others,  fearing  the  paralyziiig  effect  of  a false  sec\xrity  an  a 
too  easy  optimism,  were  equally  s\!re  they  must  disturb  and  prod  and  goa 
action,  denying  all  was  well  and  warning  all  would  not  be  well  unless  by  their  earnes 

efforts  men  made  it  so. 

Here  also  Reform  Judaism  combines  the  two  answers;  we  consider  not  the  one  nor 
the  other  alone  to  be  the  function  of  religion,  but  both.  And  if  this  two-«fold 
function  of  religion  is  not  a direct  inheritance  from  our  prophets,  it  also,  like 
the  call  for  righteousness,  has  its  living  parallel  among  their  teachings,  ^me  of 
them  believed  as  we  that  hope  is  not  enough  - that  faith  is  not  enough.  We  firmly 
believe  that  faith  must  be  supplemented  by  human  efforts,  and  we  regard  it  as  a 
vital  function  of  religion  to  keep  men  aware  of  their  responsibilities. 

In  our  day,  to  be  sure,  the  individual  is  all  but  eclipsed  by  the  astronomical 
proportions  of  this  expanding  world,  and  he  faces  a dilemma.  Even  as  his  awareness 
of  his  responsibilities  grows,  his  consciousness  increases  that,  in  fact,  he  can  do 
very  little  about  the  dangers  that  threaten.  Is  it  futile,  is  it  wrong,  at  such  a 

time  to  speak  of  men^s  responsibilities?  No,  it  would  be  fatal  to  forget.  However 

little  we  can  do,  this  is  vital!  that  we  refuse  to  be  complacent  in  the  presence  of  , 
evil,  that  we  remain  morally  sensitive  always  and  that,  thoxigh  patient,  we  never 
stop  caring. 

And  finally,  there  is  this  analogy  between  Reform  Judaism  and  the  teachings  of 
many  of  the  prophets,  and  this  involves  an  essential  characteristic  of  Reform. 

^^leform  Judaism  shares  with  the  Hebrew  prophets  a pioneering  spirit,  the  spirit  of 
adventure. 

This  is  the  snirit  which  is  evident  wherever  men  question  and  search.  It  is  the 
spirit  not  only  of  liberal  religion  but  of  science  also.  It  is  the  source  of  all 
progress,  of  material  as  well  as  spiritual  progress. 

When  Reform  was  young,  this  spirit  was  much  in  evidence.  Now  that  we  are  some— 
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what  older,  we  have  increasingly  to  be  on  our  guard  lest  we  become  «t  in  our  ways 
and  lose  this  spirit  of  adventure. 

All  that  the  prophets  achieved,  they  achieved  because  they  examined  again  the 
common  beliefs  of  their  day  — the  received  dogmas.  They  made  themselves  very  un- 
popular  by  demanding  that,  instead  of  taking  everything  on  faith,  people  think 
for  themselves.  And  all  that  Reform  has  achieved,  it  also  has  achieved  because 
it  insists  on  a new  evaluation  of  Inherited  notions.  We  regard  this  as  a neces- 
sity  of  life  - without  it  progress  will  cease,  life  will  be  at  an  end. 

With  due  humility,  recognizing  our  differences,  we  yet  acknowledge  our  debt 
to  the  Hebrew  prophets.  And,  thanking  Qod  for  their  lives,  we  pray  to  Him  for 
the  strength  to  labor  in  their  spirit.  Amen• 
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In  many  lands  and  In  the  dwellings  of  multitudes,  the  brave  adventure  of  mankind 
towards  horizons  of  freedom  from  hunger  and  hopelessness  is  being  halted  by  CommLinist 
aggression  and  religious  terrorism  on  the  one  hand  and  by  apathy  and  ignorance  or 
bigotry  on  the  other. 

We  have  much  need  in  this  age  of  cataclysmic  change  and  of  the  threat  of  atomic 
annihilation,  — we  have  all  of  us  much  need  of  indestructible  moral  certainties  and  of 
clear  and  constantly  !renewed  recognition  of  unchangeable  ethical  values. 

We  have  above  «11  need  of  faith  in  Qod.  Long  ago  Isaiah  proclaimed,  and  time 
has  substantiated  his  admonitioni  ”Verily,  if  ye  have  no  faith,  ye  shall  not  endure,י י  - 
Which  might  be  rendered!  ”A  future  without  faith  in  Qod  precludes  any  faith  or  confi- 
dence  in  the  future.י י 

Faith  in  the  principles  enunciated  by  Isaiah  in  the  name  of  Qod! י י  And  I shall 
make  ,justice  the  rule  and  rightenousness  the  standard.י י  Faith  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  essence  of  the  strength  of  any  part  of  h^עDanlty  lies  in  the  distillation  of 
freedom  for  all  of  iti  Faith  in  the  abiding  worth  and  dignity  of  every  single  soul! 
faith  in  the  supremacy  only  of  Ood. 

Here  in  our  beloved  America,  created  by  revolutionary  patriots  imbued  with  the 
God- Inspired  liberalism  of  the  prophets  of  Israel,  the  concept  of  this  country  as  a 
citadel  of  social  justice  and  as  a haven  for  the  free  and  a refuge  for  the  oppressed 
was  a natural  one.  And  we  must  be  ever  on  guard  against  the  cruel  and  conscienceless, 
against  the  ignobly  prejudiced  and  partisan,  who  would  destroy  America י s humanitarian 
dedication  and  negate  its  principle  of  brotherhood, 

ץ 

The  spirit  of  liberty  and  antipathy  to  evil  and  oppression  either  inside  or  out- 
side  of  our  own  boundaries  and  concern  for  the  Biblical  commandments  are  the  chief 
source  of  America  י s moral  strength,  with  which  it  is  unconquerable  and  without  which 
no  temporal  or  ecclesiastical  power  can  make  it  secure. 

All  of  us  of  this  land  and  members  of  all  communities  must  comprehend  that  there 
is  a profound  difference  between  the  unity  of  diversity  and  monolithic  Linlformlty, 
between  the  lifting  through  conscience  and  the  levelling  down  through  intolerant 
^'control.  We  must  distinguish  carefully  between  moral  affirmation  by  choice  and 
mass  affiliation  by  enticement  or  compulsion,  between  the  imperatives  of  religious 
conviction  and  the  license  of  cynical  convenience,  between  the  lasting  power- of  free- 
dom  and  the  fleeting  quality  of  physical  power. 
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The  teachings  of  Judaism  and  the  underlying  philosophy  of  America  are  united 
in  their  seeking  the  increase  of  equity  and  Justice  for  all  individuals  and  peoples 
throxigh  adherence  in  action  and  attitude  to  the  moral  legislation  of  Sacred  Writ. 

The  related  mission  of  both  is  based  on  optimism  in  human  nature  and  genuine  con- 
cern  v/lth  divine  law  as  the  mainspring  of  human  constitutionalism.  There  is  mutual 
accord  regarding  man’s  Inalienable  right  to  seek  truth  through  reason.  There  is 
oneness  of  understanding  and  determination  that  no  human  institution,  be  it  directed 
to  Qod  or  identified  with  government,  may  breach  the  liberty  of  anyone  to  choose 
xinhindered  and  unharmed  the  tenets  of  his  beliefs.  The  opposite  of  this  orlenta— 
tion  is  found  increasingly  in  pessimism  of  spirit,  mediaevallsm  of  mind,  and  author- 
Itarianlsm  of  anchorless  formula  and  brutal  and  brutalizing  force. 

The  struggle  that  is  exemplified  in  our  resistance,  in  association  with  the 
United  Nations,  to  the  Communist  attack  In  Korea  and  elsewhere,  the  struggle  which  is 
highlighted  in  the  xjnafrald  resistance  of  the  youthful  David  of  modem  Israel  to  the 
threats  and  sanctions  employed  by  the  Kremlin  Goliath,  — this  struggle  is  one, 
which  reduced  to  its  essential  terms,  has  existed  from  the  dawn  of  history  on  and 
will  probably  continue  as  long  as  mankind  survives. 

It  is  the  struggle  between  blind  servility  on  the  one  hand  and  Independent 
understanding  on  the  other,  between  bigotry  that  begets  slavery  and  fairness  and 
humanity  that  bar  bigotry,  between  life  denying  obscurantism  and  life— sustaining 
enlightement.  It  is  the  struggle  between  the  faith  in  material  might  and  the 
spiritual  force  of  faith  in  Qod. 


Engaged  in  that  struggle  as  Jews  and  as  Americans,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
instruction  of  our  ancestors  and  the  lessons  of  history.  They  have  taxrght  us,  be— 
ginning  at  Sinai,  that  there  can  be  no  security  without  probity,  no  firm  dominion 
without  decency,  and  no  permanent  power  without  eqvdty  and  Justice.  In  the  abhor- 
rence  of  absolution  or  totalitarianism  of  any  kind,  in  the  idea  of  freedom  and  in 
the  freedom  of  the  idea,  in  the  unceasing  attempt  ever  more  truly  to  incorporate 
the  meaning  of  the  Biblical  commandments  into  civil  law  and  every  day  life,  in 
awareness  of  the  fact  that  without  faith  in  God  we  cannot  *survive,  lies  the  way 
that  the  prophets  of  Israel  long  ago  pointed  out,  that  America  early  blazened  and 
must  continue  to  follow,  that  the  brave  new  democracy  of  Israel  has  embarked  on, 
and  that  all  free  and  truly  civilized  nations  must  steadily  pursue. 

In  his  monumental  philosophy  of  Judaism,  the  great  Maimonides  listed  his  rell- 
gious  beliefs  lif  13  articles  under  the  heading  of  ani  ma’amin,  which  translated  lit- 
means  This  I Believe.  For  centuries  now,  his  confession  of  faith,  his  ^hls  I 
Believe,  has  enjoyed  wide  acceptance  among  the  general  masses  of  Jewry,  although 
retranslated  and  reformulated  by  those  of  us  who  adhere  to  Reform  Judaism,  But  long 
before  his  time,  Hlllel,  the  gentle  Rabbi,  whose  influence  has  outlasted  two  millenr- 
nia,  in  answer  to  a question  addressed  to  him  about  his  religion,  summed  up  his  ' 

This  I jBe^eve^  in  a single  sentence.  He  said  that  the  very  essence  of  his  faith  was 
contained  in  the  Biblical  injunction  (in  the  Book  of  Leviticus)!  ”Thou  shalt  love 
t^  neighbor  as  thyself,”  ”This  is  the  whole  Law”,  he  went  on  tosay, ”everything 
else  is  merely  commentary  to  it,”  

We  need  all  of  us  to  determine  or  redetermine  what  shall  be  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples  of  our  lives,  to  define  or  redefine  the  essential  beliefs  we  must  live  by  as 
Jews  and  as  Americans,  to  figxire  out  anew  and  to  incorporate  into  the  very  fibre  of 
our  beings  the  fundamentals  of  our  faith  in  Qod.  Each  of  us  is  summoned  to  declare 
his  or  her  ani  ma’amin  , his  or  her  articles  of  faith. 
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We  believe  ln  the  oneness  of  Qod,  the  unity  of  His  universe,  the  validity  of  God’s 
moral  law  for  all  humanity. 

We  believe  that  man  was  endowed  by  God  with  boxmdless  capabilities  for  good,  and 
with  sufficient  strength  to  overcome  evil,  but  that  no  human  being  is  bom  laden 
with  Initial  sin. 

We  believe  that  In  deep  faith  in  God  lie  the  only  real  security  and  serenity  that 
we  and  our  children  can  hope  to  find. 

We  believe  that  we  are  called  upon  to  meet  life  gratefully  and  bravely  and  humbly. 

We  believe  that  all  achievement  is  perilously  fragile  unless  based  1^)0n  enduring 
principles  of  moral  conduct. 

We  believe  with  the  Psalmist 1 "The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I shall  not  want." 


\ 
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My  dearly  beloved  brethren,  you  and  I know  that  religion  h^s  many  facets  and 
many  functions.  It  is  a matter  of  interpretation  as  to  what  you  really  think  or 
what  you  really  decide  what  religion  is  or  should  be. 


It  is  commanded  in  the  Book 


We  are  now  facing  the  great  festival  of  Passover, 
of  Exodus  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 


”And  this  day  shall  be  unto  you  for  a memorial,  and  ye 
shall  keep  it  a feast  to  the  Lordj  throughout  your 
generations  ye  shall  keep  it  a feast  by  an  ordinance 
for  ever.  Seven  days  shall  ye  eat  unleavened  breadj 
howbdit  the  first  day  ye  shall  out  away  leaven  out 
of  your  houses;  for  whosoever  eateth  leavened  bread 
from  the  first  day  until  the  seventh  day,  that  soul 
shall  be  cut  off  from  Israel.”  (Chapter  12,  Verses  14  & 15) 

”And  ye  shall  observe  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread;  for 
in  this  selfsame  day  have  I brought  your  hosts  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt;  therefore  shall  ye  observe  this  day  ■ 
throughout  your  generations  by  an  ordinance  for  ever. 

In  the  first  month,  on  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  month 
at  even,  ye  shall  eat  unleavened  b1*ead,  until  the  one 
and  twentieth  day  of  the  month  at  even.  Seven  days 
shall  there  be  no  leaven  found  in  your  houses.” 

(Chapter  12,  Verses  17,  18,  19) 


”And  thus  shall  ye  eat  it!  with  your  lions  girded, 
your  shoes  on  your  feet,  and  your  staff  in  your  hand; 
and  ye  shall  eat  it  in  haste— it  is  the  Lord’s  passover.” 

(Chapter  12,  Verse  11) 

It  la  the  oldest  established  festival  in  our  Western  civilization.  Portions  of 
the  Passover  story  were  taken  over  by  primitive  Christianity.  The  Passover  story 
deals  v/ith  what  was  undoubtedly  an  historic  event.  That  is  the  freeing  of  the  Hebrews 
from  slavery,  their  flight  from  Egypt  and  the  projection  of  them  on  the  world  as  a 
historic  force. 

No  one  is  in  position  to  compute  the  impact  of  the  Hebrew  civilization  and 
culture  upon  the  world  in  which  we  live.  We  know  that  much  of  its  religion,  almost 
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all  of  moralily  comes  out  of  the  womb  of  the  Hebrew  people.  We  laiow  that  much  of  its 
justice,  its  ethics,  its  concept  of  right  and  wrong,  its  understanding  of  the  rela- 
tionship  of  man  to  man  living  together  upon  this  earth,  also  has  been  modified  and 
molded  by  the  experience  of  the  Hebrew  people.  Most  of  the  record  stands  firm  end 
eternal  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  The  Bible,  and  for  me  the  Bible  is  the  Old  Testa- 
ment,  is  not  only  a guide,  not  only  a record,  but  is  the  eternal  mentor  of  the  great 
end  tragic  problem  of  living  upon  tliis  earth  as  a human  being. 

Undoubtedly  the  story  of  the  exodus  from  Egypt  is  historic.  Not  every  detail  of 
it  can  be  proven  as  a real  experience.  The  message  which  it  has  bro\1ght  to  humanity 
at  large  indelibly  impressed  on  the  hviman  mind  and  is  inevitably  a part  of  human 
experience. 


Passover  is  a feast  of  freedom.  Everything  that  is  connected  with  it  is  an 
attempt  to  create  those  freedoms  by  which  man  will  advance  upon  this  earth  and  by  which 
he  will  also  acknowledge  himself  to  be  a God  inspired  part  of  the  universe,  a part  of 
which  only  they,  even  the  ablest  amongst  them,  can  comprehend  or  understand.  The 
original  liberations  which  the  Hebrew  mind  worked  out  as  a part  of  its  religion,  and 
without  its  religion  it  could  not  have  made  that  effort,  was  the  liberation  of  man— 
kind  from  slavery,  A world  in  which  slavery  was  accepted  universally  was  challenged 
by  the  Hebrews.  They  pointed  out  that  they  had  been  slaves  in  Egypt  and  even  today 
when  we  celebrate  the  Sabbath  we  look  on  it  as  a memorial  of  the  liberation  from 
Egyptian  slavery.  It  is  a monument,  a guide  post  to  freedom.  Not  only  the  slavery 
that  made  men  labor  and  toil  under  the  lash  of  the  taskmaster  was  the  liberty  which 
the  exodus  from  Egypt  demanded.  Other  slaveries  existed  in  those  days  and  some  of 
them,  maybe  many  of  them,  exist  today.  One  of  them  was  idolatry.  The  lowering  of 
the  belief  in  God  from  the  great  cosmic  force  which  said!  ”1  am  that  I am.  V/hen 
they  ask  you  my  name  and  who  has  sent  you,  tell  them  I am  hath  sent  me." 

The  great  cosmic  force  which  even  Moses  had  to  admit  revealed  itself  to  him  only 
in  this  wise  by  saying  "No  man  can  see  me  and  live".  That  cosmic  force  is  not  remote 
and  not  far  away.  It  involves  itself  in  man's  destiny  as  essential  to  the  plan  of 
liberating  mankind  from  his  idolatries,  his  fears,  his  savageries,  his  injustices, 
and  forcing  him  because  of  the  great  weight  of  the  cosmic  power  to  seek  higher  levels 
always  in  liberation  and  in  freedom. 


Many  religions  have  sprung  from  the  Hebrew  tradition,  many  will  still  evolve 
themselves  out  of  these  off  shoots  and  many  will  be  formed  seeking  to  liberate  man- 

kind,  seeking  to  free  him  from  the  fears  of  sickness,  fear  of  death  and  all  those 

pars  which  cause  people  to  walk  in  semi-darkness.  It  would  be  a great  ennobling  en- 
teprise  if  religion  itself  were  to  declare  that  its  prime  function  is  to  free  people 
pd  np  to  enslave  them.  That  its  purpose  is  to  set  man  at  liberty  intellectually, 

to  drive  him  to  find  out  about  the  world  in  which  he  lives  and  from  that  about  the 

universe  of  pich  he  is  a part  and  finding  these  things  out  - to  discard  his  old  be- 
superstitions,  his  out  worn  practices  and  customs.  The  great  religion 
whip  will  actxxally  carry  out  this  function  is  one  which  will  create  for  mankind  a 
pciety  that  will  meet  the  demands  of  prophesy  and  of  all  the  great  ideals  which  men 
pve  aspired  to  and  which  they  could  achieve  only  in  part  and  sometimes  only  in 

X X*£l^n1611u8• 


I want  my  rpppn  to  free  me.  I do  not  want  it  to  hold  me  to  the  beliefs  that 
I cannot  apept  ptellectually . I do  not  want  it  to  hold  me  to  observances  which  I 
app  find  ppitually  uplifting.  I do  want  it  to  say  to  me  that  because  you  are  a 
pepure  of  Gp,  pcause  you  have  in  you  a part  of  that  cosmic  force  which  is  God, 

I privilege  to  create  for  yourself  that  which  you  firmly 

oeooC  ״°"  generations  a^d  wharSher 

toil^  You  w?1  ר*  seeking  you  will  carry  on  their  devoted 

be  redeemed  ^ ^ ® ^ ^ function  by  which  the  world  will  eventually 
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Let  everyone  walk  before  his  Ctod  in  freedom  and  in  peace  but  in  doing  so  let 
him  seek  the  truth  and  the  truth  will  bring  the  real  Passover  and  the  truth  will 
make  all  men  free• 
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mkT  13  FAITH? 

Rabbi  Louis  Binstock  February  1,  193צ 

In  its  earliest  stages,  religion  was  comnletely  other-worldly.  It  was  amoral 
and  asocial.  Its  one  and  only  task  was  to  bend  the  vrill  of  heaven  to  the  vdshes  of 
earth;  to  persuade  the  whimsical  gods  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  men.  But  first  the 
people  had  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  gods  who  were  invisible  and  accept  mir- 
ecles  that  were  incomprehensible.  Unable  to  furnish  demonstrable  proof,  religious 
authorities  Insisted  on  blind  faith.  '*You  must  believe,"  they  taught,  "even  if  it 
be  unbelievable.  You  must  obey,  even  though  you  cannot  understand."  The  test  of  a 
man’s  religion  was  his  unquestioning  trust  in  the  rituals  and  the  miracles  of  reli- 
gion.  Faith  was  the  exclusive  handmaid  of  religion.  It  became  the  link  with  Qod  in 
religion,  but  was  lost  to  the  average  man  in  his  daily  life. 

This  ancient  conception  continues  to  take  its  toll  in  confusion.  The  masses 
of  men  still  equate  faith  with  religion.  To  them,  faith  still  has  to  do  with  only 
prayer  and  worship,  rituals  and  miracles.  Its  home  13  in  another  world  far  removed 
from  ours,  and  it  is  theoretically  there  that  we  must  find  it  and  from  there  fetch 
it.  Only  priests  and  ministers,  therefore,  are  supoosed  to  understand  its  power. 
Through  their  mediation,  alone  we  may  be  able  to  get  it.  And  then  only  the  select, 
fortunate  few  among  usl  Faith  is  not  for  the  likes  of  us  — the  humble,  ordinary 
folk  of  the  world.  But  it  isl  The  faith  of  which  I speak  this  morning  belongs  to 

all.  It  is  to  be  found  in  every  child  of  God. 

Our  faith  is  not  just  another  word  for  religion.  Religion  has  best  understood 
its  extraordinary  value  and  fashioned  it  more  effectively  and  fruitfully  into  its 
structure  than  any  other  force  in  human  civilization.  Religion  has  strengthened  and 
deepened  end  heightened  its  quality  within  the  soul  of  every  man.  Religion  has  led 
it  into  unanticipated  visions  of  hope  and  joy  and  undreamed  of  vistas  of  beauty  and 
peace.  Religion  alone  can  extend  its  insights  into  adder  social  horizons  and  higher  > 
ideal  aspirations. 

Our  faith  touches  the  whole  of  life.  It  reaches  into  every  comer  and  crevice 

of  human  attitude  and  action.  Religion  is  one  of  its  most  vital  fields  of  operation, 

but  not  the  only  one.  Our  faith  is  a rational  approach,  not  a blind  belief.  It  is 
based  upon  accumulated  knowledge  and  gathered  wisdom  and  not  on  theological  specula- 
tion  and  sanctified  tradition.  It  relies  on  no  magic  rituals.  It  rejects  all  super- 
natural  miracles.  It  thrusts  man  back  on  himself  and  saysi  "Oh,  man,  thou  wert 
fashioned  in  the  image  of  God.  At  the  daזייn  of  creation  there  was  poured  into  thee  a 
portion  of  the  Divine  Fire.  Behold  its  light.  Feel  its  warmth.  Sense  its  power. 

And  then  know  that  it  is  thine,  given  by  God’s  grace.  No  one  can  take  it  from  thee  — 
but  thyself.  Use  it  and  become  like  unto  God." 
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The  proposal  of  such  a faith  must  come  as  a shock  to  the  old-time  religionist. 

He  must  brand  it  as  the  very  stratagem  of  Satan,  designed  to  destroy  the  Kingdom  of 
God.  But  Just  the  contrary  is  the  case.  It  is  our  faith  alone  that  can  save  the 
Kingdom.  Too  iong  have  we  fostered  the  kind  of  religion  that  is  irreligion  — a 
religion  that  in  reality  doubts  man's  kinship  to  God,  that  denies  his  creative  giftj 
that  drags  him  down  from  his  high  place  of  partnership  with  the  Divine  in  fashion- 
ing  the  works  of  creation  and  makes  of  him  a puppet— slave  pulled  about  by  strings. 

For  centuries  we  have  follovied  primarily  the  line  in  religion  that  emphasizes 
what  God  can  do  for  man.  We  must  now  begin  to  underscore  heavily  the  line  that 
stresses  what  man  can  do  for  himself.  We  have  been  thrusting  our  burden  on  the 
Lord  for  so  long  that  we  have  forgotten  how  to  cariy  the  load  ourselves.  We  have 
been  asking  miracles  of  God  when  we  should  have  been  acting  them  ourselves. 

Ours  has  been  a lack  of  faith  in  God.  When  we  have  prayed  for  a divine  miracle 
of  the  Lord  we  have  really  sought  black  magic  from  heaven.  Else  why  have  we  been 
petitioning  Him  to  change  His  world,  His  way,  His  word  and  His  wish  for  us?  To 
interfere  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  human  nature,  which  He  has  fashioned,  so  as  to 
satisfy  our  personal  petty  desiresl  To  rearrange  the  established  processes  of  birth 
and  death  as  if  it  were  Just  a matter  of  putting  together  a new  Jigsaw  puzzle  be- 
cause  we're  now  tired  of  the  old  onel  To  alter  the  rules  of  order  and  the  decrees 
of  justice,  as  if  He  were  engaged  in  staging  new  performances  in  the  world's  theatr- 
er  every  night  for  our  entertainment  I We  ovight  to  pray  not  to  persuade  God  to 
perform  the  magical,  but  to  inspire  man  to  accomplish  the  miraculous. 

Experimental  science,  in  order  to  function,  must  have  faith  in  nature's  laws. 

It  obtains  resialts  because  it  is  cooperatively  working  with  those  laws  Instead  of 
petulantly  wasting  time  trying  to  alter  them.  If  science  coiald  not  depend,  for 
example,  ^^נon  the  certainty  and  regularity  of  the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  it  would 
be  stymied  in  every  project.  Science  must  know  that  v/ater  will  always  boil  at  a 
definite  temperature;  and  that  at  another  it  will  freeze;  that  gravity  will  pull 
at  a certain  ratef  that  light  will  travel  at  a fixed  speed;  that  protons  and  elec- 
trons  in  their  whirling  will  produce  given  results.  It  is  the  certainty  — not  the 
changeability  — that  establishes  faith. 

God  does  not  create  miracles.  He  creates  the  universe  of  law  and  order  — a 
world  of  life,  love,  justice,  truth,  hope,  peace,  faith.  Yes,  the  faith  within  man 
himselfl  What  to  us  is  miraculous,  to  Him  is  commonplace.  It  is  man  who  can  and 
does  fashion  miracles  — through  the  power  of  faith.  That  faith  is  based  on  God's 
established  processes  of  law  and  order;  buttressed  by  reason  and  knowledge;  and 
banked  on  the  "probable"  in  human  life.  It  is  the  conviction  that  whatever  man  can 
envisage,  he  can  also  comprehend.  And  that  whatever  he  can  envision,  he  will  some 
day  attain.  It  is  a belief  — not  in  the  impossible,  but  in  the  possibility  of  do- 
ing  the  impossible.  It  is  man's  confidence  that  his  grasp  can  be  greater  than  his  ' 
reach;  that  every  "nay"  can  be  transformed  into  a "yea";  that  there  is  nothing  fix- 
ed  and  final  in  the  vmiverse. 

Faith  is  the  spirit  which  during  World  War  II  was  expressed  in  a legend  found 
on  the  bulletin  board  of  every  American  Air  Corps  station.  It  read!  "The  diffi- 
cult  we  do  immediately;  the  impossible  Just  takes  a little  longer." 

Faith  is  that  plus  factor  v/hich  enables  a man  to  do  the  impossible.  It  is  the 
spirit  that  inspired  Benvenuto  Cellini  to  fashion  the  bronze  head  of  the  Medusa  in- 
to  one  of  mankind' s Immortal  pieces  of  artistry.  This  metal  worker  and  sculptural 
master  who  dominated  sixteenth-century  Florentine  art,  brought  his  conception  of 
the  Medusa  to  his  foundry  workers.  They  labored  for  three  days  and  nights,  but  were 
unable  to  bring  it  to  a satisfactory  conclusion.  Finally,  early  in  the  morning, 
after  many  failures,  they  sent  him  a message  that  the  project  would  have  to  be 
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abandoned.  ״It  was  impossible,"  they  said.  HavStily  he  donned  his  clothes,  ran  Into 
the  foundry  and  began  working  like  a madman.  Within  a few  hours  the  bronze  master- 
piece  was  well  on  the  way  to  success.  When  asked  later  about  his  miraculous  achieve- 
ment  he  criedj  "During  those  hours  I felt  as  if  I were  being  carried  on  wings.  I 
could  do  the  impossible." 

We  all  have  such  wings.  They  are  the  dynamos  that  generate  the  power  of  faith 
within  us.  What  we  need  to  learn  is  how  to  use  them.  They  can  carry  us  all  to  the 
great  heights  of  doing  what  seems  impossible. 

Some  years  ego,  I stood  on  the  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  wetching  the  dawn  break- 
ן Ing  over  its  cavernous  depths  and  gradually  splashing  it  with  sunlight.  While  I 

I was  feasting  my  eyes  upon  this  great  miracle  of  nature,  a forest  ranger  called  my 

j attention  to  the  Colorado  River  far  down  in  the  distance,  winding  its  way  like  a 

slender  ribbon  into  the  horizon,  "Think  of  it,"  he  said,  "that  tiny,  muddy  stream 
I achieved  this  work  of  art.  It  began  its  task  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  agoj 
j tolled  steadily,  surely,  pressing  its  path  through  vast  mountains  of  rockj  pushing 

j its  way  stubbornly  through  great  Mils  of  earth,  pouring  itself  relentlessly  for- 

I ward  toward  the  sea."  He  smiled.  "To  have  fashioned  such  awesome  beauty  and  grand- 
eur,  it  must  have  possessed  an  exaggerated  imagination  and  a complete  disrespect 
for  time, " 

Our  faith  is  like  that  little  Colorado  River.  V/hen  we  search  for  it  within 
ourselves,  if  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  get  beneath  the  layers  of  fear  that  have 
covered  and  almost  smothered  it  through  the  years  — it  appears  like  a tiny,  slender 
ribbon,  possessing  almost  no  power  at  all.  But  if  we  remember  that  it  consists  of 
"an  exaggerated  imagination,  with  a complete  disrespect  for  time,"  we  shall  be  dis- 
appointed  or  discouraged. 

The  springs  of  such  faith  run  fMl  and  deep.  Most  of  us  take  only  small  and 
infrequent  draughts  from  its  life-giving  waters.  Some  of  us  waste  its  power  on 
trivial  and  temporary  things.  We  fail  to  harness  its  Niagara-like  strength  for  the 
most  valuable  causes  and  moat  vital  purposes  of  human  living.  Many  of  us  stop  up 
the  source  as  we  carelessly  shift  the  sands  of  life,  busily  searching  for  far-off 
wells.  But  faith  is  not  far  off.  It  is  here  - Mthin  ourselves.  We  have  it  in  us. 
We  need  only  to  understand  what  it  is.  To  learn  its  usesl  To  develop  the  techniques 
that  will  make  its  power  available I We  will  then  find  that  we  can  apply  it  to  every 
problem  that  confronts  us,  every  passion  that  challenges  us,  every  purposes  that 
calls  us. 

Recently  a physicist  listed  98  elements  in  a table  as  having  existed  as  long  as 
the  universe  itself  — even  longer  than  men.  He  pointed  out  that  it  is  from  the 
combination  of  these  basic  material  elements  that  all  compounds  are  formed.  But  not 
until  man  discovered  and  learned  how  to  use  them  did  their  existence  become  import— 
ant,  Vtfithout  element  99,  the  human  element,  the  98  would  still  be  nothing  more  than 
matter  suspended  in  space.  Element  99  was  necessary  to  make  the  world. 

"That  physicist  should  have  added  one  more  element,  100  — man's  faith,  as 
really  the  most  vital  of  them  all.  For  without  faith,  man  himself  would  be  nothing 
more  than  a machine  suspended  in  time.  The  faith  within  you  will  remain  nothing 
more  than  a burled  treasure  — a burden  rather  than  a blessing  — unless  you  turn 
to  it  and  use  it.  With  its  power  you  can  begin  once  again  to  go  forward.  You  can 
fashion  your  life  anew.  It  will  always  be  here  to  help  you.  God  will  help  you, 

^ut  first  you  must  determine  to  help  yourself," 
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There  are/fiys^undamental  forces  that  stand  menacingly  fpc5h- 

faith  modern  man.  They  are  fear,  failure,  fate,  ‘־ 

ion!  Any  one  of  them  is  powerful  enough  and  persuasive  enough  to  keep  faith  1 

up  forever. 

Fear  is  the  first  and  most  formidable  foe  we  face.  In  these  United  States, 
blessL  with  rich  resources  for  hope  and  joy,  there  vast 

«omen,  wandering  lonely  and  lost  In  a thick  foreat  of  ״W®  ^ In 

that  are  primeval,  83  old  aa  the  race  from  which  we  are  ^ese^ed  In 

the  traditions  of  our  peoples  and  in  the  teachin.^s  of  mothers’ 

superatltlona  and  old-wives'  tales.  Fears  that  ״ere  s-»alloved  at 
brLsts  and  absorbed  in  our  cradles  — so  often  the  result  of  the  latest  theories 
of  child-rearing  practiced  by  "up-to-date”  physicians  and  parental  Fears  accumulated 
ll  0!;^;  chllS,  S־S־ated"by  Lmlng  ״don'ta״  in  our  homes,  by  whispered  secret־ 
in  back  alleys,  by  dire  punishments  attached  to  the  fulfillment  of  so  many  ך, . 
norm^  paSion^  and  desires,  by  the  mentally  and  emotionally  ^eBtructive  Pe״altxes 
growing  out  of  failure  in  a success- stimuli  ted  worldl  Fears  . 

economic  insecurity,  incapacitating  illness,  oncoming  oW  f ®״d  vast 

All  these  and  many  more,  both  small  and  great,  constitute  a v^itable  thick  and  vast 
forest  of  trees.  Most  of  the  trees  can  no  longer  be  completely  uprooted.  They  a 
too  firmly  imbedded  in  the  soil  of  our  subconscious  end  are  too  well  by  t״® 
streams  of  fixed  belief  and  behavior  that  flow  under  and  about  them,  ^h^  c^,  how 
ever,  be  by-passed.  The  path  of  faith  points  the  way  around  them  and  through  and 

out  of  the  forest. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  fight  fear  — and  that  is  with  faith.  Just  ständig 
still,  lost  in  the  forest  of  our  fears,  trembling  in  the  agony  of  our 
forting  ourselves  with  an  orgy  of  self-pity,  cursing  the  malevo  en  ma  though 

destiny,  means  self-destruction.  We  must  search  for  the  path  of  faith.  And  tho^ 

at  first  we  wander  aimlessly  and  fruitlessly,  we  ®^^st  Relieve  it  is  there.  If  w 

seek  hard  and  long  enough  while  there  is  sufficient  life  and  1 g , 
before  the  darkness  completely  engulfs  us.  Then  we  must  trustingly  put  o * ^ 

the  path  and  begin  our  march  fonvard.  The  fears  will  probably  still  be  t ^ 

hideous  and  harmful,  threatening  and  terrorizing.  But  we  must  face them  ou  . 
thing  in  the  world  I am  most  afraid  of,”  said  Montaigned,  is  fear. 

The  paradoxical  thing  about  fear  is  that  it  is  much  more  destructive  as  a 

fantasy  than  aa  a fact.  "Fear  is  more  pain  than  the  pain  it  fears. 
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A second  formidable  foe  of  f.-’ith  is  failure.  The  remembrance  of  failure,  the 
experience  of  failure,  the  observance  of  failure,  the  prospect  of  failure  — all 
make  us  falter  and  fail  in  our  faith.  In  the  days  when  Vienna  was  gay  and  gemütlich, 
when  the  Red  Menace  was  not  yet  encamped  uoon  the  Blue  Danube,  Viennese  delighted 
in  going  up  to  one  of  the  higher  levels  of  the  river.  There  they  would  plunge  into 
the  watejJ  and  start  swimming  dov7n  toward  the  center  of  the  city.  Every  year  a few 
swimmers  would  be  caught  in  the  whirlpools  and  drovmed. 

An  expert  swimmer  asserted  that  all  the  drowning  could  have  been  avoided.  He 
pointed  out  that  water,  if  permitted  to  do  so,  always  spews  hman  beings  toward  the 
surface.  But  they  must  trust  the  water.  If,  v;hen  caught  in  a whirlpoo;^»  "they  be־- 
come  panic-stricken,  they  drown.  But  if  instead,  they  yield  to  its  embrace,  they 
escape.  All  that  they  have  to  do  is  hold  their  breath  for  a few  seconds  and  the 
water  will  normally  thrust  them  to  the  surface.  They  can  then  swim  to  safety. 

So  it  is  in  the  stream  of  human  existence.  We  start  out  filled  with  high  hopes 
and  great  expectations.  Eagerly  vre  take  the  plunge  into  life}  confidently  we  drift 
along}  haopily  we  anticipate  certain  arrival  at  our  goal.  Suddenly,  we  are  caught 
in  a whirlpool  of  failures  • — in  our  homes,  with  husbands,  wives,  parents,  children, 
brothers,  sisters,  relatives;  with  schoolmates  and  playmates;  with  teachers  and 
friends;  with  employers  and  employees;  in  our  varied. associations  and  occupations. 

We  see  the  failures  of  so  many  around  us — failures  similar  to  ours.  Our  strokes  be- 
gin  to  lose  their  natural  steady  rhythm.  They  become  uncertain  and  chopoy  in  their 
movements.  Our  arms  carry  the  leaden  weight  of  the  failures  of  the  past  and  our 
ץ shoulders  sag  under  the  pressure  of  the  failures  we  fear  in  the  futxire.  We  seem  to 
' hear  the  waves  beating  a crescendo  tatto  in  our  earsj  "You’re  a failurel  lour’re  a 
failure]  You  have  always  been  a failurel  You  always  will  be  a failurel" 

The  most  dangerous  effect  of  the  feeling  of  failure  is  the  blov:  that  it  deals 
to  our  self-estöem.  Such  a blow  can  be  fatal  to  a man’s  entire  personality.  The 
loss  of  his  self-esteem  is  only  another  name  for  the  loss  of  faith.  It  means  that 
he  no  longer  has  any  faith  in  his  ability  to  overcome  his  failures  and  still  stroke 
his  way  on  to  success. 

Fate  is  faith’s  third  foe.  It  is  failure’s  close  kin;  often  its  excuse.  The 
doctrine  of  fate  insists  that  we  are  all  chained  to  the  Immovable  rock  of  Inevitable 
necessity.  Aeschylus  said  long  ago»  "things  are  what  things  are,  and  as  fate  has 
willed,  so  shall  they  be  fulfilled,"  No  matter  what  we  do  or  where  we  wander  (this 
theory  has  it),  no  matter  what  we  wish,  we  end  up  the  same.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  "fatalism"  takes  root  wherever  men  regard  themselves  as  subject  to  irresistible 
power» 

But  can  any  person  of  reason  or  action  be  a sincere  fatalist?  His  mouth  may  , 
say  it,  but  his  manner  denies  it.  For  if  our  web  of  life  has  already  been  irrevoc- 
ably  spun. by  fate,  so  that  no  single  strand  can  be  changed,  why  expend  an  ounce  of 
thought,  or  energy?  Whatever  we  plan  or  do  — it  will  be  the  same. 

\ When  someone  tells  me  he  is  a fatalist,  I always  ask  why  he  expends  any  effort 

in  eating,  or  guarding  his  health,  or  doging  automobiles,  or  planning  any  part  of 
his  life.  After  all,  what  is  to  be,  will  be.  He  will  be  well  or  sick,  rich  or  poor, 
live  long  or  die  yomg,  irrespective  of  what  he  chooses  to  do.  His  fate  is  not  in 
his  own  hands.  The  usual  answer  is  a shrug  of  the  shoulders,  8 determined  glint  in 
the  eyes,  a stubborn  setting  of  the  lips,  and  v/ith  a gesture  of  finality,  the  exclama— 
tioni  "Well,  I don’t  care  what  anybody  says,  I believe  in  fate."  And  the  person 
goes  right  on  proving  by  his  behavior  that  he  has  faith  in  his  own  free  will. 

The  fourth  foe  of  faith  is  fiction.  The  popular  belief  is  that  faith  comes 
from  Qod  to  man,  "in  a dream,  in  a vision  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon 
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men,'»  Just  as  it  came  to  Jacob,  at  Bethel.  In  his  dream  he  saw  a ladder  reaching 
from  earth  to  heaven  and  ”the  angels  of  the  Lord  ascending  and  descending  upon  | 

and  when  he  awakened,  he  exclaimedt  ”Surely  the  Lord  is  in  this  place  and  I ^ew 
it  not.”  It  is  significant,  the  ancient  Biblical  commentators  point  out,  that  the 
passage  describes  the  angels  at  first  ascending  and  then  descending.  A strange  pro- 
cedure  for  heavenly  beings,  who,  contrary  to  the  course  of  earthly  creatures,  must 
first  descend  before  they  can  ascend.  Therefore,  they  must  not^have 
gels,  Rather,  they  were  the  thoughts,  the  hopes,  the  visions  of  Jacob,  soaring  up- 

ward  seeking  affirmation  and  encouragement  on  high  and  returning,  fortified  and 

ennobled,  into  his  spirit  below.  His  faith  came  first  from  within  himself.  It  had 
always  been  there.  But  not  until  that  Inspired  moment  did  he  realize  it. 

The  bush  would  never  have  burned  for  Moses  if  the  fire  of  faith  had  not  first 
been  enkindled  within  his  breast.  Saul  would  never  have  beheld  his  vision  on  J^^® 
road  to  Damascus  and  become  Paul,  if  he  had  not  first  opened  his  own  eyes  of  faith. 
Joan  of  Arc  would  never  have  heard  her  ”voices”  and  saved  France,  if  she  had  not 
first  listened  to  the  call  of  faith  in  her  ovm  simple  soul,  No  more  than  a child 
stricken  dumb  can  ever  hope  to  be  a singer,  or  a boy  who  loses  his  legs  become  a 
runner,  or  a mental  defective  be  an  intellectural,  is  it  possible  for  a person  to 
engage  in  the  uses  of  faith  unless  he  himself  be  already  possessed  of  faith. 

Today  the  trend  is  for  man  to  cut  down  the  size  of  his  faith,  not  to  increase 
it.  The  scissors  of  disbelief  are  shearing  away  our  edges  of  confidence  — not 
only  in  Qod,  but  also  in  our  fellow  men,  and  what  is 86ע0זג י,  in  ourselves.  And  those 
of  *us  who  are  desperately  striving  to  wear  the  old  garments  of  faith  ' He  feel  so 
comfortable  and  hopeful  in  them)  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to  protect  them 
against  the  incisions  of  modernity.  We  feel  so  naked  without,  that  we  are  begin- 
ning  to  feel  a vacuum  within. 

In  many  circles  the  man  of  faith  is  made  to  feel  foolish.  He  13  said  to  be 
living  in  an  anachronistic  world.  It  becomes  as  difficult  for  him  to  appear  in  his 
treasured  garments  of  faith  as  it  is  for  milady  to  put  on  last  season's  cherished 
dress.  He  soon  purchases  the  more  fashionable  clothes.  His  old  ones  are  thrown 
into  the  discard  and  forgotten.  They  are  rarely,  if  ever,  worn  again.  ”Follow 
fashion»  make  monkey  cut  him  tall,”  r\u1s  a Jamaican  proverb.  That  is  the  great 
crime  of  our  time. 

An  ancient  parable  tells  of  a king's  son  who,  having  sinned  against  his  father, 
was  expelled  from  the  royal  court.  He  became  a poor  shepherd  in  the  very  kingdom 
that  he  might  some  day  have  ruled.  Mariy  years  passed.  There  was  a time  when  he  no 
longer  remembered  that  he  was  the  son  of  a king. 

In  that  country  it  was  the  custom  for  those  who  wished  to  present  petitions  to 
the  king  to  write  them  out  and  cast  them  into  the  royal  chariot  when  it  chanced  to  > 
pass  their  way.  When  his  majesty  happened  to  visit  the  province  where  his  son  toll— 
ed  in  poverty,  many  petitioners  tossed  their  notes  into  the  chariot.  Among  them, 
the  king  recognized  one  in  his  own  son's  handwriting,  and  was  saddened  to  reed  that 
the  prince  had  so  far  forgotten  his  royal  birth  that  he  begged  only  for  a small 
straw  roof  to  cover  his  shepherd's  hut. 

In  the  kingdom  of  faith,  most  of  us  ask  for  so  little  because  we  have  forgotten 
that  we  have  so  much.  We  were  born  rich  princes,  but  we  become  poor  shepherds.  We 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  expelled  from  the  royal  court.  We  have  become  lost  in 
the  forest  of  Fear,  Failure,  Fate,  Fiction  and  Fashion.  But  we  can  yet  find  our  way 
beck.  We  must  do  more  than  petition.  We  must  act  — and  with  haste.  Sclerosis 
can  harden  the  arteries  of  faith  as  well  as  those  of  the  body  and  of  the  mind.  We 
cannot  start  too  soon.  We  must  reclaim  our  heritage. 
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״We  walk  on  cemeteries  that  were  once  cradle-places." 


Our  belief  in  the  faith  with  which  we  were  bom  has  been  buried  so  long  that  it 
appears  beyond  resurrection.  Our  ability  to  trust  has  become  pstrlfied;  our  capac— 
ity  for  confidence  fossilized.  Only  an  occasional  memory  or  fleeting  hope  reminds 
us  of  faith’s  actual  existence  and  our  original  cradle— efforts  to  use  its  power♦ 

How  can  we  break  through  the  cemetery  and  get  back  to  the  cradle?  Can  we,  as 
ordinary  individuals,  unskilled  and  untrained  in  the  art  of  excavating  the  very 
stubborn  and  widely  varying  layers  of  hximan  personality,  be  equipped  to  engage  in 
such  a difficult  task?  Especially  when  we  know  so  little  of  the  power  of  faith  — 
and  are  uncertain  that  we  possess  it?  Can  we,  by  digging,  really  discover  faith 
within  ourselves?  Even  if  our  efforts  meet  with  success,  will  we  not  find  only  a 
fossil  remain?  How  can  we  breathe  new  life  into  faith  so  that  it  shall  mean  some- 
thing  to  our  lives  and  perhaps  give  us  a new  breath  of  hope  and  happiness? 

The  archaeologist  when  he  sets  out  on  an  expedition  is  in  no  better  position 
than  we,  embarking  on  this  adventure  of  the  rediscovery  of  faith.  We,  too,  have 
similar  evidence  and  no  greater  certainty  of  success.  He  carries  with  him  maps  and 
charts,  guides  and  tools,  to  aid  him  in  his  search.  We,  too,  can  have  equally  ade— 
quate  assistance  in  a specific  set  of  r\11es  to  follow.  This  morning  we  shall  set 
down  five  of  the  ten  rules  I have  ®t  down  in  "The  Pov;er  of  Faith". 

One»  Know  that  you  have  faith.  In  Seventh  Heaven,  one  of  the  most  heart— warm- 
ing  plays  that  the  American  theatre  has  produced,  the  final  scene  portrays  the  un- 
expected  return  of  Chicot,  the  French  battle— blinded  soldier,  to  his  sweetheart,  who 
has  starved  and  suffered  in  a bare  Parisian  attick  room  but  has  never  for  one  second 
faltered  in  her  Immovable,  rocklike  conviction  that  her  lover  must  return  safe. 

When  in  her  transport  of  ecstatic  relief  and  joy,  she  asks  how  he  can  feel  that  they 
now  live  in  a seventh  heaven,  he  cries,  his  unseeing  eyes  radiant  with  happiness: 

"If  you  believe  it,  it’s  so.  If  you  believe  it,  it’s  so," 

To  be  real,  faith  need  not  respond  to  the  test  of  the  five  senses.  Have  you 
ever  seen  love?  Or  touched  it?  Or  tasted  it?  Or  smelled  it?  Or  heard  it?  Nol 
But  you  have  experienced  its  tangible,  visible  manifestations.  You  have  witnessed 
its  extraordinary  effect  and  wondrous  value.  You  have  seen  a mother’s  love  throw 
the  mantle  of  protection  around  her  wayward  sonj  a woman’s  love  for  her  adulterous 
mate  garb  him  in  the  flawless  dress  of  fidelity^  a friend’s  love  clothe  even  a beg- 
gar  in  the  raiment  of  royaltyj  a saint’s  love  of  Ood  weave  a blanket  of  matchless 
purity  large  enough  to  cover  the  blotches  of  the  whole  universe.  But  love  Itself 
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you  have  never  seen. 

In  his  comedy,  What  Every  Woman  Knovrs,  J.  M.  Barrie  has  lines  like  thesej  ”Charm 
is  something  which  if  you  have,  you  don^t  need  anything  else,  but  if  you  haven’t  it, 
nothing  else  will  help  you.”  Try  to  describe  charm  and  see  how  your  words  stumble 
and  stutter  in  confusion.  Let  it,  however,  steal  softly  into  your  room,  even  wrap- 
ped  up  in  8 package  of  ugliness,  and  you  will  recognize  it  at  once.  Its  phosohores- 
cence  can  illmine  the  deepest  darkness  and  penetrate  the  thickest  wall.  lou  cannot 
escape  it  any  more  than  a dark  figure  drenched  in  bright  sunlight  can  stiake  its 
shadow. 

Faith,  unlike  charm , is  born  in  every  man.  And  it  can  be  twice  born  — even  a 
thousand  ti^es. 

Two»  Start  with  faith.  Why  not  begin  the  morning  as  did  the  ancient  sages  of 
the  Jabneh  Academy  by  saying  to  ourselves!  ”1  am  a creature  of  God  and  so  is  my 
neighbor.  He  may  prefer  to  labor  in  the  countryj  I prefer  a calling  in  the  city.  I 
rise  early  for  my  personal  benefit}  he  rises  early  to  advance  his  own  interests.  As 
he  does  not  seek  to  supplant  me,  I should  be  careful  to  do  naught  to  injure  his  buai- 
ness.  Shall  I imagine  that  I am  nearer  to  God  because  my  profession  advances  the 
cause  of  learning  and  his  does  not?  No.  Whether  we  accomplish  much  good  or  little 
good,  the  Almighty  will  reward  us  in  accordance  with  our  righteous  intentions.” 


The  mood  of  a man’s  approach  to  any  person  or  problem  is  not  only  descriptive, 
but  also  creative,  Even  as  the  child  is  the  father  of  the  man,  so  the  beginning  is 
the  maker  of  the  end.  Begin  your  morning  with  believing  that  life  is  beautiful  and 
your  very  belief  will  literally  pour  beauty  into  it.  Begin  with  believing  that  your 
family  is  wonderful  and  that  your  employer  is  honorable,  and  that  your  employees  are 
loyal  and  that  your  friends  and  your  fellow  men  are  dependable,  and  see  how  your 
very  belief  actually  helps  to  shape  and  mold  them  into  the  very  forms  your  heart  has 
fashioned.  Begin  with  believing  that  your  past  failures  can  yet  be  buried  and  forgot- 
ten  under  an  avalanche  of  success  that  will  sweep  into  your  career}  that  your  ore— 
sent  faults  can  be  conquered}  that  your  tainted  character  will  some  day  unfurl  a pure 
banner  of  tri\imph}  that  your  pain  and  sorrow,  your  anxiety  and  fear,  are  only  the 
chilling  blasts  of  wintry  days,  always  harbingers  of  warm  spring  not  far  behind  — 
and  your  very  belief  will  really  help  make  it  so. 

Three!  Stay  with  faith.  The  "starters”  in  the  world  are  many.  The  ”stayers” 
are  few.  It  is  as  difficult  to  adhere  to  a regular  regimen  of  faith  as  to  stick  to 
a strict  diet  of  food.  There  is  always  the  temptation  to  do  a little  cheating. 

There  are  the  periods  of  discouragement  when  progress  seems  absent  or  at  best  an  il- 
luslon.  There  are  the  instances  of  faith’s  fickleness  and  failure  written  deep  into 
the  records,  not  only  of  our  own  lives,  but  those  of  our  friends  and  acquaintances. 
There  are  the  moments  when  even  victory  does  not  seem  to  be  worth  the  struggle. 


One  must  have  staying-power  to  tap  the  resources  of  the  power  of  faith.  Abraham 
Lincoln  failed  dismally  over  and  over  again.  He  failed  as  a student.  He  failed  as 
a businessman.  He  failed  ns  a lawyer.  He  failed  in  love.  He  failed  in  marriage. 

He  failed  to  win  a seat  in  Congress.  And  then  became  one  of  America’s  greatest  presl— 
dents.  He  never  failed  his  faith.  He  stayed  with  it  to  his  tragic  end.  Madam  Curie 
stayed  with  pitchblende  until  she  discovered  radium*  She  never  failed  her  faith. 
Gandhi  stayed  with  non-violence  until  India  was  free.  He  never  failed  his  faith. 


Four ז Emphasize  your  capacities.  Take  a lesson  from  the  Hollywood  cameraman 
who  uses  his  lights  and  spots  to  accent  his  subjects’  good  features  and  cloak,  the 
bad.  Extend  that  technique  to  your  problems.  I remember  a woman  who  suffered  a 
stroke  on  the  left  side  of  her  body  and  was  brought  in  a wheel  chair  to  a psychia- 
trist’ s office.  There  was  a definite  paralysis  of  her  left  leg  and  arm,  When  asked 
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to  rise  and  walk,  she  leaned  toward  her  left  side  and  tried  to  take  the  first  step 
with  her  left  foot.  Helplessly,  she  fell  back  and  sank  into  the  chair,  aently 
prodding  her  right  shoulder,  the  doctor  suggested,  "Now,  instead  , ,, 

weaker  side,  why  not  try  the  stronger  one?  Make  your  first  step  with  the  right  foot. 
Gingerly  she  put  that  foot  forward,  leaning  toward  the  right.  She  rose  and  this 
time  she  walked.  She  had  shifted  from  weakness  to  strength. 

The  majority  of  psychiatric  patients  are  so  concerned  about  their  weaknesses, 
imaginary  or  real,  that  they  are  unable  to  concentrate  on  their  strengths,  which 
they  may  have  in  abundance.  Repeatedly  I have  sought  to  rouse  the  men  and  women 
who  have  come  to  me  in  various  degrees  of  despondency  and  despair,  by  reminding 
them  that  their  capacities  were  far  greater  than  their  limitations}  their  reasons 
for  Joy  far  more  valid  than  the  causes  of  their  sorrow}  their  oossessions  more^ 
numerous  than  their  losses.  Rarely  have  I succeeded,  "Yes,"  they  respond,  bright— 

ening  for  a moment,"  you're  right,  youre  right,  but  And  back  the  pendulum 

of  their  attention  swings  from  strength  to  weakness.  Once  again  they  accentuate 
the  negative  and  eliminate  the  positive. 

Five*.  Trust  your  heart.  Pascal  was  soberly  serious  when  he  saidj  "The  heart 
has  its  reasons  which  reason  does  not  know,"  In  the  kingdom  of  faith,  the  heart 
enj.0ys  a much  higher  rank  in  the  royal  court  than  does  the  heed.  So  It^is  in  the 
kingdom  of  love,  cr  freedom,  or  peace.  Too  often  we  fall  to  take  the  first  step 
on  any  of  these  long  roads  because  the  heart  is  held  back  by  the  head.  And  too 
often  the  head  is  wrong. 

In  the  course  of  my  ministry  I have  been  privileged  to  perform  the  marriages 
of  hundreds  of  couples.  I have  seen  many  young  men  and  women,  in  choosing  their 
mates,  follow  erring  dictates  and  then  travel  down  the  inescapable  road  of  marital 
disaster  and,  at  times,  divorce.  Foolish  are  they  who  use  only  their  hearts;  but 
wise  are  those  who  refuse  to  be  slaves  of  their  heads  alone.  It  is  usually  a 
parent's  heart,  not  his  head,  tliat  enables  him  to  retain  faith  in  his  child.  So, 
too,  is  it  often  in  preserving  a friendship,  in  maintaining  loyalty  to  one's  nation, 
in  holding  on  everlastingly  to  a great  ideal. 

There  are  times  when,  measured  by  the  yardstick  of  reason,  faith  appears  to  be 
folly.  Moses'  mission  to  Egypt  reads  like  a madman's  dream.  Jesus'  road  to  Calvary 
might  be  described  as  an  Insane  venture.  Joan  of  Arc's  "voices"  sound  like  hallucina- 
tions  bom  of  Imbecility.  Gandhi's  salt-protest  march  to  the  sea  must  have  con- 
vinced  many  of  his  countrymen  that  he  was  "teched  in  the  head."  But  in  each  case 
a rendezvous  with  destiny  was  kept  by  a heart  of  faith. 
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The  ingredients  or  quslities  that  make  for  spirit  of  faith  in  any  man,  in  any  place, 
at  any  time  — are  five.  The  first  and  foremost  is  moral  integrity.  It  is  the  in— 
dispensable,  strong,  solid  foundation  upon  which  the  house  of  the  spirit  must  stand. 
Without  it  the  entire  structure,  no  matter  how  strong  its  pillars  and  beams,  will 
crack  and  crash  to  the  ground.  Hone  sty  is  not  only  the  best  policy j it  is  the  pre— 
requisite  of  an  ideal  personality.  Honesty,  like  charity,  begins  at  home. 

A man  who  is  not  honest  with  himself  can  never  hope  to  convince  others  that  he  is 
honest  with  them.  A schizophrenic  in  personal  morality  will  reveal  a split  person— 
ality  to  a moral  society.  The  very  foxindation  of  a man’ s spirit  begins  to  shake 
ominously  when  he  starts  pretending  that  he  is  what  he  is  not,  is  not  what  he  isj 
v/hen  he  claims  he  has  v/hat  he  has  not,  has  not  what  he  has.  Let  him  beward  of  ra— 
tionalizing  his  prejudices;  excusing  his  failures;  hiding  his  ethical  irregularities 
under  the  blanket  of  the  common  practices  of  his  fellow  men.  Let  him  not  lull  him— 
self  into  the  delusion  that  even  the  smallest  peccadillo  does  not  matter.  Rip  Van 
Winkle  was  persuaded  by  the  merry  little  dwarfs  that  just  one  teeny  weeny  drink 
more  wouldn't  count,  but  he  fell  asleep  for  twenty  years  and  awakened  an  exile  from 
his  own  world.  "You  may  not  count  it,"  said  William  James,  "and  a kind  heaven  may 
not  count  it  — but  it  is  being  counted  just  the  same,  in  your  character,  and  it 
can  never  be  completely  erased." 

The  second  ingredient  of  true  spirit  is  fearless  decision.  Hesitation  is  not  only 
the  thief  of  time,  but  also  of  the  spirit.  The  man  who  cannot  make  up  his  mind  will 
never  make  up  his  spirit.  History  is  replete  with  the  tragic  stories  of  wars  lost, 
kingdoms  destroyed,  communities  wiped  out,  lives  ruined,  because  of  the  curse  of 
indecision.  One  of  the  surest  signs  of  weakness  of  character  is  the  cry!  "I  wish 
I knew  what  to  dol"  A man  of  spirit  always  knows  what  to  do.  What  he  does  may  •> 

prove  to  be  wrong  instead  of  right,  foolish  Instead  of  wise  — but  he  knows  what  to 
do.  And  the  decisive  doing  often  converts  the  wrong  into  the  right  and  the  foolish 
into  the  wise. 

^ When  &ses  decided  to  slay  the  Egyptian  taskmaster,  his  action  seemed  wrong  and  fool- 

j ish.  When  he  brought  the  children  of  Israel  to  the  edge  of  the  Red  Sea,  with  Phar^ 

oah  and  his  warrior  hosts  in  close,  hot,  mad  pursuit,  and  no  road  of  escape  open 
! before  them,  his  action  seemed  wrong  and  foolish.  When  he  forced  them  to  wander  for 
i forty  years  through  a wilderness  of  suffering  and  starvation,  despair  and  death,  his 
action  seemed  wrong  and  foolish.  But  they  reached  the  Promised  Land  — because 
Moeos  was  a man  of  fearless  decision. 
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Socrates  was  a man  of  fearless  decision.  So  was  Jesus.  So  was  Aki  «״ 

med.  So  was  Oliver  Cromwell.  So  was  Woodrow  Wilson.  You,  no  of  strong  dLision. 

may  be,  in  whatever  walk  of  life  you  move,  can  become  a personality  of  strong 

Make  mii^tskes.  but  make  up  your  mind.  Do  your  own  thinking  — and  it  will  follow  as 
the  night  the’ day  that  your  decision  cannot  be  false  to  you.  Your  own  decision  is 
much  better  suited  to  your  action  than  that  of  another  person,  no  matter  how  close  ^ 
wise.  Let  someone  else  advise  you,  but  not  decide  for  you.  But  whatever  you  do,  d 
cide.  Don’t  drift;  drive.  Don’t  let  history  happen  to  you.  You  happen  to  history. 

Cautious  courage  is  a third  phase  of  spirit.  ”There  is  an  assertion  of  the  philo sw 
phers,"  says  Epictetus,  ”which  may  perhaps  appear  a paradox  to  many;  yet  let  us  1alr~ 
ly  examine  whether  it  be  true  — that  it  is  possible  in  all  things,  to  act  at  once 
with  caution  and  courage  ...  Where  events  are  inevitable,  meet  them  with  courage,  but 
othei^Afise  with  caution. ..  .Thus  we  shall  be  at  once  cautious  and  courageous;  and  in— 
deed  courageous  on  account  of  this  very  caution;  for  by  using  caution  with  regard  to 
things  really  evil  we  shall  gain  coxirage  with  regard  to  what  are  not  so.” 

There  are  times  when  an  ounce  of  caution  la  worth  more  than  8 pound  of  courage.  There 
are  times  when  undiluted  courage  is  not  only  unintelligent,  but  also  Impossible. 

There  is  no  man  so  courageous  that  he  feareth  not.  The  most  valiant  fighter  will  con— 
fess  that  his  heart  moves  to  his  mouth  when  his  feet  move  toward  battle.  A man  need 
not  feel  courage  within  in  order  to  assume  it  without.  Often  the  best  fighter  is  he 
who  is  most  afraid.  "An  Emperor,”  said  Vespasian,  ”must  die  standing  up.”  Any  man 
who  wishes  to  be  the  emperor  of  his  spirit  must  learn  tß>  live  standing  up,  even  when 
he  feels  like  falling  to  his  knees.  He  must  keep  his  faith  in  the  value  of  courage. 

Once  a sage  was  asked!  ”Why  do  we  never  perceive  in  thee  a trace  of  anxiety?”  He 
replied!  ”Because  I never  possessed  a thing  over  which  I would  grieve  had  I lost  it.” 
He  also  said!  ”Everything  requires  a fence.”  He  was  asked!  ”What’s  the  fence?”  He 
answered»  "Truste"  ”What  is  the  fence  of  trust?"  he  was  asked,  and  he  replied! 
"Faith.”  To  the  further  question,  "What  is  the  fence  of  faith?”  he  answered!  "To  fear 
nothing. ” 

Spirit’s  fourth  ingredient  is  calm  patience.  Oxirs  is  an  age  of  exciting  speed.  The 
cry  of  the  barker  in  front  of  the  circus  tent!  "Hurryl  Hurryl  Hurryl”  has  become 
i the  slogan  of  the  day.  One  of  the  strangest  paradoxes  is  that  so  many  of  us  are 
\ anxious  to  kill  time  only  so  that  we  shall  have  more  time  to  kill.  We  eat  fast;  we 
\ read  fast;  we  work  fast;  we  play  fast  in  order  that  we  may  eat  faster,  read  faster, 

\ work  faster  and  play  faster.  Ovr  goal  is  the  "fastest.”  And  yet  psychosomatic  medi- 
\clne  teaches  that  the  man  who  takes  his  time  will  have  more  time  to  take  for  the  en- 
joyment  of  life;  that  he  who  keeps  calm  and  cool  under  all  circumstances  will  live 
longer  and  be  happier.  "Have  patience  and  endure,”  said  Ovid.  Orientals  have  known 
it  for  centuries.  We  of  the  Occidental  world  have  just  begun  to  learn. 

Patience  has  kept  many  a job  going  and  been  responsible  for  many  a success.  Patience 
has  preserved  many  a marriage  and  friendship.  Patience  has  saved  many  a child  and 
many  a cause.  Patience  is  the  key  to  genuine  enjoyment  of  eating,  of  reading,  of 
travelling,  of  vacationing.  The  hvirried  man  is  rarely  a happy  one.  The  fastest  ride 
is  never  the  finest. 


Calm  patience  in  the  midst  of  a heated  argument  or  in  the  face  of  great  tragedy  less- 
ens  the  strain  on  the  heart.  It  is  piiysically  good.  Calm  patience  enables  a man  to 
think  more  clearly  and  to  reason  raqre  logically,  without  being  rushed  by  the  emotions 
of  the  moment.  It  is  good  for  the  mind.  Calm  patience  is  good  for  the  conduct  of  an 
experiment,  a conference,  a campaign.  Calm  patienc©  is  the  best  medicine  in  the  pre- 
sence  of  death.  Its  seed  is  in  every  man.  Growth  is  patient.  Life  is  patient.  Faith 
is  patient.  Faith  in  the  value  of  patience  will  produce  patience.  The  fifth  and 
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qhrtS  V steadfast  spirit  is  conviction  about  the  future.  Dimitri 

writing  of  his  Seventh  Symphony  in  July,  !941,  less  than  a 
troops  started  their  invasion  of  Russia.  In  betwe^ 

Armv  hP  f musical  department  of  the  People's  Voluntary 

L^moat  ff^hp  October  to  complete  the  first  three  movements^ 

end  most  of  the  fourth.  The  finale  was  finished  in  Kubyshev,  the  city  which  heosle 

It  fH  the  days  when  Moscow  wis  most  sLi^sly  menaced 

־Piml  Zf  «n  «Z" י ? *ל* ״  te־tlmonl־l  to  the  poLr  o^lh־  SZ 

O?  t״־  n־!^  an  extraordinary  act  of  faith:  With  the  Nazi  horde־  at  the  very  gatS 

him  with  th״״r^*a  ”^r  bombardments  dropping  deadly  shells  all  LZd 

^th  "?;**'  **“"®“‘i®  <i8ad  and  wounded  being  carted  continuously  through  the  streets• 
Z  ״ ״e  f ”  ־״ ® *®®■'*®^ ’ ״^here,  with  the  whole  worW  walUng  Z 
Zh  aff  =?^®P®®  f t*»®  Soviet  army  _ a man  alts  down  to  write  a ple־rof  Lric 
rtth  destruction  staring  him  In  the  face.  He  uses  his  free  moments  toZt  down 

° ®omethlng  bom  out  of  this  death  that  will  live  eternally 

ZZed  Zl^fZ  ZrZ''  f *®®*״  P"  *^®  ‘י®®“  tlddush  Ba-3hem■  It 

oenturv  Th^JaZh*^  "‘®®®«®'י®  Russian  Poland  of  the  seventeenth 

century.  The  Jewish  section  of  the  city  of  Lublin  had  bean  lain  woofp  a 

death  ^ee  slainj  families  had  been  divided  and  destroyed.  Only 

fhP^H  the  survivors  was  walking  through  the^streets  in 

the  denuded,  deserted  town,  trying  to  understand  the  meaning  of  U all  tITILI 

mLkpr^r'^'  sadder  he  became  with  a sadness  akin  to  doubt.  As  he* passed  the 

^®  ®®״  merchants  with  their  booths  already  set  up  for  selling  articles 

In 

sell?״  ^hf  rSr  ®“Pty?  ^^afdo  Jou 

?Sh.  r^eJi  fSh"?  ® Slowly  he'sLd,  ״I  sen 


<לי 
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My  dear  friends,  '■׳e  have  been  communicating  ’■dth  one  another  for  a great 
.!!any  years  on  this  MESSAGE  OF  ISRAEL.  This  month  I am  going  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  speaking  very  frankly  to  all  you  - my  good  friends  and  fellow 
worshippers.  We  reach  throughout  the  v^hole  of  continental  America  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  throughout  the  world  by  shortwave  and  to  our  Armed  Forces. 

I want  to  speak  to  you  about  something  which  has  been  fundamental  to  our 
common  way  of  life.  It  is  fundamental  to  the  personal  life  of  untold  millions• 
of  persons  in  our  generation  and  untold  hundreds  of  millions  of  persons  in 
generations  past,  for  many  many  many  centuries.  It  began  forty  centuries  ago. 

We  shall  think  of  something  which  is  of  a great  importance  in  our  v7a.y  of  life  as 
human  beings,  something  which  has  been  a guide  and  will  continue  to  be  a guide 
for  us  in  the  way  we  live  with  our  fellowmen  and  in  the  way  we  live  with  our- 
selves.  We  shall  review  something  which  is  very  important  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  foundation  of  this  great  democracy  in  which  we  live.  I want  to  speak 
to  you  about  these  things  with  all  frankness  and  with  all  candor  and  I am  going 
to  speak  about  one  particular  idea  from  which  ell  these  things  have  sprung.  Our 
civilization  was  concerned  with  it  for  centuries  and  centuries  back  beyond  time 
of  recorded  history,  I am  going  to  speak  about  the  Bible. 

We  Jews  have  a phrase  with  which  we  strengthen  our  self-respect  and  our  self- 
esteem  and  that  phrase  is  "We  Wrote  the  Bible".  When  they  say  "We  Wrote  the  Bible" 
they  mean  that  the  Bible  was  written  by  Jews,  about  Jews  and  for  Jev/s.  The  fact 
that  it  came  to  be  used  by  untold  numbers  of  different  raoes  and  tongues  and  was 
translated  into  every  conceivable  speech  was  hardly  foreseen  by  the  authors. 

Of  course,  many  of  them,  such  as  the  Prophets  and  some  of  the  Apostles,  believed 
that  the  things  they  had  to  say  and  the  things  that  were  written  down  by  them 
and  for  them  and  about  them  would  profoundly  Influence  the  world  centuries  and  ' 
centuries  after  their  bones  had  crumbled  into  dust.  That  of  course  was  the  truth. 
The  Bible  is  the  book,  for  biblos  in  Greek  means  the  book,  and  of  course  it  is  the 
book  for  all  human  beings  in  our  present  civilization.  For  the  Jews  the  Bible  is 
the  Hebrew  Scripture  that  is  known  as  the  Old  Testament.  For  Christians  the  Bible 
is  the  Hebrew  Scripture,  the  Old  Testament,  the  New  Testament  and  also  for  some 
Christians,  The  Apocrypha.  The  Old  Testament  was  written  in  Hebrew,  by  Hebrews, 
for  Hebrews.  Some  of  it  of  course  in  Aramaic,  a kindred  language  which  was  a 
common  language  in  which  the  people  spoke  to  one  another  after  the  Babylonian 
exile.  The  New  Testament  was  written  in  various  languages.  We  won't  go  into  that 
at  the  present  time  — none  of  it  in  Hebrew  undoubtedly.  Much  of  it  however 
quotes  Hebrew  from  the  Old  Testament  and  a great  deal  of  its  fundamental  thinking 
is  from  the  Old  Testament,  developed  and  enlarged  and  adapted  to  a new  generation 
and  a new  way  of  thinking,  but  still  a part  of  Old  Testament  theory  of  life  and 
Old  Testament  practice  of  morals  and  ethics. 
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The  Apocrypha  is  a very  strange  book.  As  far  as  the  Jews  are  concerned  it 
was  completely  unnoticed,  although  it  was  written  by  Jews  and  undoubtedly  for  Jews, 
although  some  of  it  may  have  been  vwitten  for  prooaganda.  It  is  entirely  probable 
that  most  of  it  was  written  in  Greek.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  most  of  it  was 
written  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  one  of  the  great  centers  of  culture,  in  the  first 
two  centuries  before  the  Christian  Era  and  later.  It  was  written  before  the 
Christian  Era.  It  makes  no  reference  to  Christianity.  It  is  a further  carrying 
on  of  much  of  the  style  and  much  of  the  personel  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  that 
you  have  the  stories  of  ”Daniel  Come  to  Judgment”  which  Shakespeare  uses  as  you 
remember.  It  isn’t  the  Daniel  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  the  Daniel  of  the 
Apocrypha  who  comes  to  judgment.  There  are  marvelous  passages  such  as  the  Book 
of  Tobit,  Susanna,  Judith,  Other  marvelous  passages  are  by  the  author  Jesus  Ben 
Serach  who  wrote  a set  of  amazing  proverbs,  later  on  to  be  copied  or  at  least 
the  style  to  be  followed  by  such  authors  as  the  LatlnEpio te tus»  The  book  was 
preserved  for  us  by  the  church.  It  was  made  canon  authoritative  scripture  by  the 
early  ohurch  together  with  the  New  Testament  and  the  Old. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  our  idea  of  the  Old  Testament  and  let  us  speak  only  of 
the  Old  Testament  because  we  have  no  right  to  say  what  our  attitude  is  toward  the 
New  Testament  except  of  course  that  we  value  its  quality,  its  creative  force 
and  its  power  amongst  men.  The  Old  Testament  was  written  by  Hebrews,  for  Hebrews, 
and  about  the  Hebrews.  It  deals  with  a very  small  area  of  the  world,  a very 
small  segment  of  human  beings.  All  the  time  it  was  being  written  and  all  the 
time  is  was  being  edited  and  all  the  time  that  it  was  in  force  as  a book  of  laws 
and  a guide  to  conduct,  the  Hebrew  people  were  a minimal  number  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth.  It  is  quite  remarkable  that  this  small  people  should  have  evolved  so 
great  and  so  large  and  so  significant  a literature.  This  experience  is  unparallel- 
ed  in  the  history  of  human  beings.  It  never  occurred  before.  It  hasn’t  occurred 
since.  There  were  many  powerful  peoples  in  the  world  parelleling  these  Hebrews. 
There  were  Assyrians,  and  Egyptians,  Babylonians,  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Greeks 
conquered  most  of  the  known  world  ■under  Alexander,  the  Romans  conquered  and  kept 
it  in  peace,  but  their  literature  never  had  and  undoubtedly  never  will  have  the 
abiding  place  in  the  needs  of  man,  the  abiding  place  in  the  culture  of  man,  that 
the  literatxrre  of  this  little  insignificant  trivia]»״ numbered  people  had  upon  the 
vjorld  and  it  is  of  that  I want  to  speak.  How  marvelous  it  is  that  this  great 
book,  the  Old  Testament,  the  Hebrew  Scripture,  stood  out  in  all  its  rugged 
magnificence  in  a world  which  it  challenged  continually.  Its  ethics  were  different 
from  the  ethics  of  the  world  in  which  it  lived.  It  did  not  believe  in  the 
domination  of  the  rich  and  the  powerful.  Much  of־  it  did  not  believe  in  the 
domination  of  organized  priesthood.  Much  of  it  did  not  believe  in  the  domination 
of  kings  and  rulers,  although  much  of  it  also  did  that  too.  It  hated  slavery. 

It  promoted  no  dogma.  It  destroyed  idols.  It  tolerated  no  images. 

One  or  two  of  the  famous  passages  which  illustrate  this  are  Exodus  6,  Isaiah 
44,  verses  6,7,8.  I must  leave  that  for  another  time.  But  when  we  leave  this 
subject,  we  leave  it  with  the  understanding  tliat  we  shall  return  to  it,  return 
to  this  great  monument  to  human  Ideals,  this  great  monument  to  man’s  salvation. 

Our  world  of  the  west  as  we  know  it  has  come  to  find  its  individual  religion 
in  Jewish  emotion  and  in  Jewish  imagination  as  nowhere  else.  I doubt  who  of 
even  the  Romans  allowed  themselves  to  be  dominated  oy  Greek  literature  so 
definitely. 

Written  in  the  East  and  made  the  supreme  book  of  the  West,  this  living 
projection  of  the  soul  of  Israel  will  no  doubt  have  its  rebirths  and  its  revelations 
to  the  end  of  time.  And  I now  thank  you  very  much. 
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”In  a democracy  everyone  submits  to  the  control  of  authority  over  his 
actions,  but  not  over  his  judgment  and  reason.  No  man’s  mind  can  possibly 
lie  wholely  at  the  disposal  of  another.  No  one  can  willingly  transfer  his 
natural  right  of  free  reason  and  judgment  or  be  compelled  to  do  so.  What 
shell  be  accepted  as  true  or  rejected  as  false,  on:  what  opinions  shoxald 
actuate  man  in  his  worship  of  God,  are  questions  falling  wUhin  a man's  natural 
right,  which  he  cannot  abdicate  even  with  his  own  consent.' 

These  words  come  from  a great  philosopher  of  the  17th  century,  Benedict 
Bpinoza,  Baruch  Spinoza,  a.  Dutchman  and  Jew.  They  are  essentially  the  view- 
point  of  the  Hebrew  Scripture.  The  Hebrew  Scripture  is  the  handbook  of 
democracy  as  we  know  it.  It  is  not  only  the  handbook  of  democracy  in  the 
social  aspirations  of  the  human  race  which  it  has  80  profoundly  affected.  It 
is  not  only  the  handbook  of  democracy  in  the  political  aspirations  of  our 
civilization  v/hich  it  has  so  fundamentally  affected.  It  is  also  the  handbook 
of  democracy  in  that  government  of  the  human  mind  which  paralleling  the  ideal 
of  democracy  leaves  man  free  to  think  and  to  act  as  a result  of  his  thoughts. 

No  one  can  transfer  this  natural  right  • of  free  reason  and  free  thought 
according  to  Benedict  Spinoza  and  according  to  the  Hebrew  Scripture.  Therefore 
we  have  the  tremendous  admonitions  of  the  prophets.  Therefore  we  have  the 
polar  differences  between  the  priestly  group  in  Hebrew  literature  and  these 
represented  by  the  psalmists  and  the  prophets.  These  people  were  thinking 
about  man's  capacity  to  know  God.  This  capacity  to  know  God  is  peculiarly 
human,  diversified  and  universal.  The  simplest  races  as  well  as  the  most 
developed  ones  had  a hunger  for  the  knowledge  of  God  and  rivaled  with  one 
another  in  an  effort  to  explore  that  vast  area  of  adventure  of  the  spirit  and 
adventure  of  the  mind  which  would  result  in  a knowledge  of  the  Almighty. 
Somebody  once  said  the  starting  point  of  religion  is  belief  in  God  and  the 
end  and  final  result  of  philosophy  is  the  discovery  of  God.  How  the  idea  of 
God  happened  to  be  discovered  by  the  writers  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  is  very 
difficult  to  say.  However,  one  does  know  that  their  discovery  was  of  a kind 
of  God,  a kind  of  way  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  a kind  of  knowledge  of  the 
Almighty  which  was  different  from  the  world  in  which  they  lived.  They  were 
to  be  condeimed  by  a strange  fate  to  worship  almost  alone,  or  practically 
alone  in  the  They  were  to  be  separated  from  and  segregated  from  the 

rich  and  the  powerful,  the  learned  and  the  great.  They  in  their  simple  way 
were  to  carry  on  their  belief  in  and  a theory  of  the  worship  of  God  which  was 
to  set  them  apart  from  all  other  human  beings,  to  subject  them  to  persecution 
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and  to  bring  upon  them  enormous  burdens  and  almost  intolerable  difficulties. 

The  bible  sees  the  human  race  engaged  on  the  tremendous  experiment  of 
living  on  the  planet  called  earth.  From  the  point  of  view  of  humanity  as  a 
whole,  the  great  aim  of  this  experiment  must  be  to  make  life  more  truly  end 
more  fully  worth  living}  the  religious  man  might  prefer  to  say  that  the  aim 
was  to  realize  the  kingdom  of  Qod  upon  earth,  but  that  is  only  another  way 
of  saying  the  same  thing. 

What  was  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  this  idea  of  God  end  this 
Hebrew  end  Hebraic  people  in  literature.  It  was  that  Qod  was  not  only  of  this 
earth,  that  Qod  was  not  of  this  hvunanity,  that  Qod  v/as  not  of  things  which  we 
with  our  senses  end  with  our  amazing  powers  of  discovery  were  able  to  create. 

They  did  not  believe  in  a kind  of  God  who  could  be  transformed  either  as  the 
Greeks  did  or  the  Egyptians  did  or  as  any  other  of  the  great  nations  about 
them  did  into  the  forms  of  men  and  animals.  True,  when  they  said  that  God 
walked  in  Eden  or  that  Qod  was  angry,  they  described  those  things  in  terms 
which  they  hoped  were  intelligible  to  human  beings.  The  great  Maimonides 
said  they  were  anthropomorphisms,  a way  of  bringing  a picture  of  the  Qodrhead 
to  the  human  intelligence. 

A great  scientist,  Dr.  Millikan,  died  shortly,  and  it  was  said  of  him 
thals  • constant  meditation  on  the  fundamental  laws  of  nature  led  him 

to  believe  that  there  were  two  supreme  elements  in  human  progress;  the  spirit 
of  religion  and  the  spirit  of  science.  Like  many  other  scientists  he  was 
worried  that  too  great  an  adulation  of  science  would  lead  to  godlessness.  In 
1923  he  joined  a group  of  scientists,  religious  and  civic  leaders  in  a statement 
acknowledging  belief  in  God. 

His  own  feeling,  as  set  forth  in  his  autobiography,  was  that  there  is 
"something  in  the  universe  which  gives  significance  and  meaning  to  existence" 
and  that  he  was  content  to  look  "in  amazement  at  the  w'onderful  orderliness 
of  nature  and  then  recognize  his  own  ignorance  and  finiteness"  and  to  "stand 
in  silence  and  in  reverence  before  the  Being  who  is  immanent  in  Nature." 

Science  must  see  in  religion  something  fundamentally  true.  Religion 
must  see  in  science  something  essentially  sacred. 

Now  my  dear  friends,  when  people  do  this  and  are  as  abstract- minded  as  this, 
they  are  bound  to  produce  something  which  will  take  many  many  years  and  exercise 
a great  deal  of  patience  and  a great  deal  of  intelligence  to  be  universally 
accepted.  For  that  reason  the  Jews  have  remained  a very  small  group,  and 
Judaism  a small  program  as  far  as  religions  of  the  worldsre  concerned.  That 
it  gave  birth  to  Christianity  and  Islam,  that  it  did  stimulate  a tremendous 
interest  in  and  concerned  with  the  idea  of  Qod  is  of  course  known  to  everybody. 

All  the  time  the  Bible  was  being  written  and  all  the  time  it  was  being 
edited  and  all  the  time  it  was  in  force  as  a book  of  laws  and  as  a guide  to 
conduct,  the  Hebrew  people  were  consecrated  to  a unique  idea  in  the  world, 
one  which  the  has  . ׳.  to  amplify  and  to  put  into  general  intellectual 

use  for  the  human  race.  The  idea  was  that  the  worship  of  God  was  to  send  man’s 
spirit  and  his  soul  far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  physical  and  earthly 
limits  which  enchained  it. 
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There  is  a reference  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  to  human  beings  as  prisoners 
of  the  earth,  and  in  order  to  break  off  these  chains  and  free  people  from  t 
efrthly  limitations,  the  worship  of  Ood  sooordinc;  to  the  ^  י י‘‘ 

?oHL  af ״ ;״־Ko  sef  m;  Al  Uv״!־  and  another  time  he  ־she  Ood 

?f l^fhlS  "Lt  isThla  great  idea  that  men  stonld  pursue  and  never  seem 
to  capture,  and  he  answer  backt 

"And  the  Lord  descended  in  the  cloud,  and  stood  with  him  there, 
and  proclaimed  the  name  of  the  Lord.  And  the  Lord  passed  by 
before  him,  and  proclaimedt  ’The  Lord,  the  Lord,  God,  , 

and  gracious,  long-suffering,  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth; 
keeping  mercy  unto  the  thousandth  generation,  forgiving  iniquity 
and  transgre'ssion  and  sin.’־’ 

This  is  one  of  the  creeds  of  the  Hebrew  Scripture,  one  of  the  things  which 
have  profoundly  modified  the  philosophy  of  God  in  relation 

of  man.  And  now  we  turn  to  this  Hebrew  Scripture  f ^Lt  is 

written  for  use,  not  for  propaganda,  not  for  speculation,  but  use.  That 
the  main  thing  about  the  Hebrew  Scripture.  It  was  written  by  Je^m,  for  Jews 
and  about  Jews  in  the  language  of  the  Jews  for  י 

their  guidance,  their  protection  and  their  uplift-  and  to  its  use  the  wo  Id 
has  dedicated  itself  again  and  again  and  again.  ..To 

should  dedicate  ourselves  and  try  and  find  in  it  that  sort  of  Jacob  s ladder 
reaching  from  earth  to  heaven  upon  which  man  may  ascend  in  the  spirit  to  a 
knowledge  of  his  creator. 

■iHi'1(«־״*־! ר•  ■vHc ״-} י■•  -JHi• 
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When  I was  a small  boy,  one  of  the  books  I used  to  read,  probably  some 
persons  still  do  read,  was  Creasy's  Fifteen  Decisive  Battles  of  the  World. 
Somehow  or  other,  I could  never  get  away  from  the  thought  that  the  history  of 
the  world  was  determined  by  the  victories  and  the  defeats  on  the  battlefield. 
I follov/ed  the  career  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  career  of  Caosar,  the 
career  of  Hannibal,  of  Napoleon  and  thought  that  these  men  had  actually 
formulated  the  history  of  the  human  race  as  v/e  know  it  in  our  Western 
civilization. 

I found  that  there  v7ere  other  things  which  had  more  profoundly,  and  for 
a greater  length  of  time  and  also  with  greater  effect  and  depth,  formulated 
the  ideas  and  pointed  out  the  objectives  of  the  civilization  which  we  are 

now  in  the  process  of  creating  out  of  the  material  which  we  have  inherited 
from  the  past. 

There  is  a great  and  enduring,  an  absolutely  decisive  event  in  that 
long  period.  It  has  by  no  means  exhausted  its  possibilities.  It  will  go 
on  ^to  the  future  exercising  power  and  strength,  perhaps  with  added  force. 

It  IS  something  which  occurred  more  than  tv;o  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  Era.  It  happened  in  Egypt.  The  cxfLtural  language  of  Egypt  at 
ti^t  time  was  Greek.  Cleopatra  was  a Greek.  Her  predecessors  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt  had  inherited  it  from  Alexander  the  Great,  a Macedonian 
ureek,  who  had  conquered  as  much  as  he  knew  of  the  then  known  v'orld, 
Demosthenes  and  his  oratory  about  Phillip  not  withstanding. 

The  kings  of  Egypt  were  known  as  Ptolemys.  The  Greek  culture  had  been 
transplanted  from  the  mainland  of  Europe  to  the  mainland  of  Africa.  Few 
people  realize  that,  were  it  not  for  Africa,  our  civilization  today  would 
lack  many  of  its  fundamental  values.  Out  of  or  through  Africa  came  great 
ideas,  aye,  even  a large  part  of  the  beginnings  of  our  science  and 
philosophy.  The  city  of  Alexandria  was  founded  in  honor  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  It  became  the  head  and  front  of  a great  culture  in  Egypt,  dominated 
by  the  greeks  who  spoke  Greek,  who  thought  Greek  and  carried  on  the  Greek 
tradition  in  manners,  customs  and  outlook.  To  the  city  of  Alexandria  there 
migrated  a large  number  of  Jews.  Some  of  them  had  been  sold  by  their  ־ 
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Palestine  rvders  as  soldiers  Just  as  the  Qerman  rulers  sold  their  He^iana 
to  the  British  to  fight  In  the  Revolutionary  War  In  America.  These  Jews  must 
have  exercised  a considerable  influence  on  the  oult^al  program  of  Uexandria. 
It  must  have  been  through  them  that  there  came  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Ruling  powers,  both  royal  and  Intellectual,  that  there  was  a literature  In 
the  world  which,  although  It  was  the  possession  of  a very  small  and  inslgnifi 
cant  people,  was  powerful  enough  to  Intrigue  the  attention  even  of  *he  non 
believers  and  those  who  considered  it  far  removed  from  their  culture  and 
outlook.  The  result  was  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scripture  Into 
Alexandrian  Greek. 

There  had  been  some  translations  of  the  Hebrew  Scripture  before  that. 

The  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scripture  into  the  Greek  language  was  to  be 
one  of  the  turning  points  in  the  history  of  our  civilization.  It  was 
reputedly  done  by  scholars  who  ware  said  to  have  been  brought  by  this  Ptolemy 
into  Egypt.  Since  they  were  72  in  number  it  was  called  the  Septuagin  • 

They  first  translated  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  and  then  there  was  translated 
in  succeeding  years,  we  don’t  know  just  when,  the  rest  of  the  Scriptae.  To 
it  was  added  in  time  that  which  we  know  as  the  Apocrypha  in  the  Greek 
language.  The  first  translation  took  place  sometime  between  the  year  285 
and  247  before  the  Christian  Era.  For  the  Jews  it  was  described  in  the 
words,  "The  beauty  of  Jopheth  dwelt  in  the  tents  of  Shem".  Japheth  was 
one  of  the  sons  of  Noah  and  so  was  Shem,  Jepheth  being  the  reputed  father, 
according  to  the  tradition,  of  Javan,  the  forebear  of  the  Greeks.  Thro'ugh 
the  medium  of  the  Greeks  which  was  the  universal  language  of  the  Mediterranean 
cultural  basin,  the  literature  of  the  Jews  became  a possession  of  mankind. 
Without  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Scripture,  the  Christian  conversion 
of  Europe  would  have  been  well  nigh  impossible.  The  ancient  Rabbis  recognized 
this  fact  from  their  subsequent  experience  of  the  havoc  wro’oght  to  the 
fortunes  of  the  Jewish  people  through  the  breaking  away  of  the  Christian  sect. 
They  may  be  pardoned  for  likening  the  day  on  which  the  famous  translation 
saw  its  light  to  the  day  on  which  the  Golden  Calf  was  fashioned.  That  of 
course  was  not  a general  rabbinic  viewpoint.  However,  as  far  as  the  history 
of  mankind  is  concerned,  it  meant  a turning  point.  Through  the  Septuagint, 
the  Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scripture,  two  things  were  established. 
First,  the  domination  of  the  religious  thinking  of  the  world.  It  resulted 
in  many  different  variations  and  in  many  different  interpretations  of  the 
original  Hebrew  idea  of  God,  man  and  faith. 


The  second  item  which  I think  is  of  enormous  importance  is  that  the 
Hebrew  Scripture  is  completely  and  easily  translatable  into  other  languages. 
People  who  do  not  knov;  the  Hebrew  language  fail  to  realize  or  recognize  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  its  relationship  to  modern  thinking  and  modern  culture, 
it  is  the  most  facile,  the  most  intellectually  simple  and  the  most  under- 
standable  of  all  th®  great  classical  languages,  whether  they  be  Greek, 

Latin  or  Hebrew^ 

The  first  attempt  to  translate  the  Bible  into  English  came  about  735  of 
the  present  era  by  the  Venerable  Bede.  Of  equal  importance  with  the 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  the  Greek  language  more  than  two 
hundred  years  before  the  Chiristian  era,  was  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew^ 
Scripture  and  the  New  Testament  into  the  English  language  in  the  year  1611. 
The  work  was  done  at  the  command  of  King  James,  himself  a genuine  scholar 
and  enthusiast. 
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It  had  been  proposed  by  a certain  Dr.  John  Reynolds,  president  of 
Corpus  Christi  College.  It  was  done  by 4 צ  scholars,  begun  in  1607  and  finished 
in  161ב»—  a marvelously  short  time  for  that  kind  of  work.  It  was  described 
as  the  Scripture  from  its  original  languages  into  the  English  language.  Thus, 
we  got  that  priceless  addition  to  the  culture  of  the  English  speaking  peoples 
and  of  the  world  known  as  the  King  James  version.  It  came  into  existence 
between  Shakespeare  and  Milton—  at  a time  v;hen  English  was  a language  that 
challenged  the  Imagination  of  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  the  historian  and 
the  scientist.  It  was  translated  largely  from  the  original  Hebrew,  It  was 
far  more  correct  than  any  of  its  English  predecessors.  It  still  had  many 
lacunae.  In  many  places  it  could  be  corrected  and  improved  from  the  stand— 
point  of  accuracy  and  for  that  we  had  to  turn,  of  course,  to  two  other 
translations. 

One  of  them  which  I wish  you  would  have  in  your  home  is  the 

translation  of  the  Holy  Scripture  according  to  the  Masoretic  Text,  with  the 
aid  of  previous  versions,  with  constant  consultation  of  Jewish  authority  under 
the  aegis  and  through  the  Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America. 

One  never  knows  the  history  of  a great  people  until  one  goes  into  its 
fundamental  literature.  And  when  that  fvindamental  literature  has  been  adopted, 
by  practically  every  nation  of  our  common  civilization,  then  indeed  it  becomes 
a most  important  addition  to  our  means  of  knowing  who  we  are,  why  we  are,  and 
where  we  are  going.  The  translation  made  from  the  original  Hebrew  under 
the  direction  of  a group  of  Amerloan  Jew'ish  scholars,  is  as  a near^.y  accurate 
as  a translation  from  one  language  to  another  well  can  be.  That  it  does 
follow  in  form  and  in  flavor  the  King  James  version  is,  of  course,  all  to 
its  credit.  The  translation  contains  the  books  of  the  Hebrew  Scripture, 

It  does  not  contain  the  New  Testament  nor  does  it  contain  the  Apocrypha. 

But  anyone  wishing  to  be  fimdamentally  and  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
Hebrew  Scrlptiure  can  do  well  to  secure  this  translation  and  use  it  as  a basis 
for  accurate  study  of  the  Scripture. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  the  world  in  search  of  renewed  spiritual 
redemption  must  turn  again  to  those  sources  from  which  it  soxight  redemption 
in  the  ages  past.  It  has  a vast  store  upon  which  to  draw.  These  well-springs 
of  the  Lord  have  never  dried  up  and  out  of  the  Hebrew  Scripture  may  come 
again  that  spiritual  strength  which  all  mankind  now  so  earnestly  seeks.  This 
is  the  kind  of  strength  which  can  bring  peace  to  the  world,  peace  to  man  as  an 
individual  in  his  sorrows  and  his  problem^  and  recreate  for  all  of  us  a 
new  redemption,  a new  Messianic  hope. 

<!•  ־ *:: ׳:»  •j}•  •נ - ־»נ;-  •:{■ 

NOTE  TO  A LISTENER:  Does  your  locol  ABC  station  know  you 

listen?.  If  not,  write  them  today ...  .and  let  the  station 
manager  know  how  muoh  you  enjoy  these  programs.  It  is  your 
interest.  . .and  that  aline ,.  .which  v/i  11  ^eep  us  on  in  your 
community.  Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


,..,David  J.  ’■’Ise , Program  Director 
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My  dear  friends  of  the  MESSAGE  OF  ISRAEL,  with  this  morning's  sermon  I conclude 
the  series  which  I undertook  for  the  month  of  January.  Permit  me  first  to  thank  all 
the  kind  listeners  to  the  MESSAGE  OF  ISRAEL.  They  seem  to  be  distributed  all  over 
the  United  States,  Canada  and  other  parts  of  the  v;orld.  They  also  seem  to  live  in 
cities,  to^ns  and  villages  of  all  sizes•  The  letters  have  been  most  revealing. 

Thev  show  the  \7ide — spread  audience  and  profound  interest  in  the  MESoAGu!»  They  also 
show  a tremendous  number  and  variety  of  listeners  of  all  creeds  and  no  creeds•  .!.t 
is  most  gratifying  that  they  take  the  trouble  to  wrrite,  and  I assure  them  that  all 
their  letters  vyill  be  answered  in  due  time, 

I shall  speak  to  you  today,  briefly,  about  some  of  the  relationships  of  the  New 
Testament  to  the  Old  Testament•  This  is  in  a literary  not  a theological  sense•  I 
begin  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels•  They  are  Mark,  Matthew  and  Luke.  Few  persons 
realize  the  dependence  of  other  religions  on  the  Revelation  to  humana-ty  made  by  the 
Hebrew  Scripture.  The  Koran  comes  out  of  it.  The  New  Testament  finds  its  roots  in 
it.  On  the  other  side,  the  Talmud,  and  all  the  vast  literature  of  the  Jews,  is 
deeply  rooted  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  Gospels  seem  to  have  been  either  written 
by  Jews  or  under  very  definite  Jewish  influence.  The  ?;riters  probably  used  the 
Greek  translation  or  some  other  translation.  I am  not  prepared  to  state  that  they 
did  not  use  the  Hebrew  original,  but  I doubt  it  very  much. 

The  Gospel  narrative  is  largely  based  on  material  in  the  Old  Testament.  Its 
incidents  parallel  or  paraphrase  Hebrew  prophesies  of  the  8th  Century  and  later  as 
v/ell  as  the  liberation  from  Egypt,  and  later  folk  tradition  told  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha»  One  example  is  the  5th  Chapter  of  Micah.  It  reads  as  follows!  "And  now 

Bethlehem  in  the  land  of  Judah,  are  not  the  least  among  the  princes  of  Judah,  For 

out  of  these  shall  come  a governor  that  shall  rule  my  people."  This  prophesy  is, 

of  course,  a reference  to  the  idea  prevailing  amongst  the  Jev/s  that  a crowned  and 

anointed  redeemer  v/ould  rise  out  of  the  House  of  David. 

Messiah  is  a Hebrew  v;ord.  It  means  an  anointed  person.  lou  recall  that  Samuel 
anointed  David  when  David  was  but  a child.  You  v;ill  also  recall  that  David,  in  his 
grief  at  the  death  of  Saul,  said  to  the  man  who  had  killed  himj  "Were  you  not  afraid 
zo  lift  up  your  hand  against  the  Lord's  Messiah?"  Messiah  is  one  of  the  ma^'  many 
Hebrew  words  which  have  come  into  the  English  language  out  of  the  Hebrew  Scripture. 


The  cost  of  this  mailing  is  $3.00  a year.  This  and  other  expenditures  involved  in  our  national  weekly 
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You  turn  to  the  10th  Chapter  of  the  Oospel  according  to  Luke  and  there  you 
find  an  amazing  picture.  It  says,  '*Behold,  a certain  lawyer  stood  up  and  tempted 
him  saying,"  *Rabbi  what  shall  I do  to  inherit  eternal  life?*  He  said  to  him, 

*What  is  written  in  the  Law?*  He  answered,  and  said,  *Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 
thy  God,  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all  thy  strength,  with  all 
thy  mind  and  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.*  He  said  to  him,  *Thou  hast  answered  right. 
This  do  and  thou  shalt  live.*" 

This  paraphrase,  for  it  is  a paraphrase,  is  from  t^wo  passages  of  the  Hebrev/ 
Scripture.  They  are  oreeds  of  the  Jews.  It  is  followed  by  the  story  of  the  **Good 
Samaritan**,  One  which  I need  not  repeat  because  all  of  you,  my  dear  friends, 
especially  my  dear  Christian  friends,  know  it  well.  But  we  must  remember  that  this 
confession  of  faith,  this  statement  to  the  inquiring  lawyer,  came  from  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy, where  it  is  written  down  as  the  chief  creed  of  the  Jews.  It  was  their 
belief  in  the  1st  Century  and  in  the  centuries  preceding  and  has  been  ever  since. 

It  follov/s  the  phrase  which  is  recited  by  Jews  as  their  main  belief.  **Hear,  0 
Israel,  The  Lord  our  God,  The  Lord  is  One.'* 

The  second  part  of  this  interesting  narrative  about  the  creed  or  the  belief  is 
from  the  19th  Chapter  of  Leviticus.  That  also  is  a creed  of  the  Jews.  It  begins  with 
"Holy  shall  ye  be,  for  I,  the  Lord,  your  God  am  Holy.",  and  then  sets  forth  specific 
details  of  the  creed  of  holiness.  But  it  sums  it  all  up  in  the  Hebrew  phrase, 

*'Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Naturally  ,this  phrase,  powerful,  succinct, 
striking  through  all  the  difficulties  and  enmities  of  human  life  like  a sharp  sword, 
is  common  to  the  creedal  beliefs  of  untold  numbers  of  human  beings  of  all  faiths. 

As  far  as  the  Jews  were  concerned  these  creeds  were  to  set  them  apart,  together 
with  others  of  their  belief,  from  other  human  beings  in  the  world.  When  the  Gospel 
writers  set  dov;n  their  amazing  narrative  they  found  that  in  all  the  world,  which 
they  knew,  there  was  no  leadership  in  the  ethical  program,  which  was  their  objective, 
which  for  a moment  could  com^ai^ the  challenge  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  their 
idea  that  the  Messiah* s mission  was  to  carry  out  the  prophesies  of  the  Old  Testament 
for  justice,  for  truth,  for  rightousness  and  for  all  those  things  for  which  this 
magnificent  creation  stood  almost  alone  in  the  יAזorld.  You  must  remember  that  the 
teachings  of  the  Gospel  took  place  in  the  narrow  confines  of  Palestine  and  of  Galilea. 
It  was  a small  country,  but  a certain  genius  existed  in  it.  This  genius  had  produced 
a vast  concern  about  hxxmanity.  This  genius  had  also  produced  great  hunger  for  a 
knowledge  of  God.  This  genius  had  also  produced  a deep  concern  with  and  a willingness 
to  sacrifice  not  animale,  not  human  beings  but  their  own  comfort  and  their  ovm 
liTe8,so  that  these  ideas  might  live.  In  no  other  part  of  the  world  could  this  be 
completely  paralleled.  It  is  entirely  possible  that  if  the  Greeks  had  made  this 
same  ideal  of  Socrates  as  did  Plato,  that  he  could  have  been  named  as  a world 
redeemer.  But  he  did  not  have  behind  him  that  solid  phalanx  of  faith  in  God  and 
in  humanity  ־th^at  distinguished  the  Hebrews  and  which  permeated  the  Hebrew  Scripture. 
Therefore,  the  Gospel  writers  wrote  about  Hebrews  in  the  land  of  Israel.  They 
believed  firmly  in  the  Hebrew  Script-ores  v/ith  its  ideals,  its  aspirations  and  its 
possibilities.  As  they  expressed  it  themselves,  the  "Salvation  is  of  the  Jews." 

It  seems,  at  first,  that  they  wanted  to  create  a new  form  of  Jewish  life.  A 
new  form  of  Jewish  observance.  This  was  not  an  uncommon  experience  in  those  days. 
There  are  records  of  scores  of  crucified  saviors  of  the  Jews.  They  were  crucified 
by  the  Romans  in  their  special  method  of  punishment  which  was  theirs  alone.  It  7;as 
unknown  to  the  Jews.  Many  martyrs  perished  on  the  crosses  of  the  Reman  conquer er s. 
There  were  many  sects  including  the  sect  of  John  the  Baptist,  a historic  figure  , 
Pharisees. sadducees,  Essines,  many  splinter  sects  who  were  ready  to  Interpret 
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Judaism  to  the  Java  of  Paleatlne  and  to  reaoh  out  to  the  Jews  outside  that  country. 

we  now ־־ ־  a new  great  figure,  Paul  of  Tarsus  a ״Heb re.  *he  H־br״־.־,^a־^^ 

u  ר0״״ז-י < ר ר  r 0מ  first  iourney,  he  was  to  carry  tne  messag 

he  called  h^self.  0^  his  . J tie  world,  he  preached  in  the  Synagogues 

and  out  of  Palestine  to  the  rest  of  ^ ^^,en  they  were  at 

surrounding  the  ^ Synagogues  of  the  Jews.  Further  on 

Salamis  they  preached  the  word  of  God  ^.n  th  | Paidia  and  went  into  the 

it  says  they  deoarted  from  Perga  and  came  to  ^tioch  Paidia  ana 

Synagogue  on  the  Sabbath  day  and  sat  down,  and  after  the  ^reaaing  01  1 u 
the  Prophets,  the  rulers  of  the  Synagogue  sent  unto  them  saying,  Ye  men  and 

l?’y־  have ״ ־y  -a  Of  exortsuon  for  the  P-  “׳^J^L^^fod 

rÄ1S^״!־^r־ÄfvLrthrft־u־“^ 

Tbese  are  but  a few  of  the  many  references  in  the  New  Testament  indicative  of 
These  are  oui  a +hP  writings  of  the  Hebrew  Scripture  and  their 

the  relationship  between  ~ first,  the  writings  01  <.onnection  with  the 

^nteroretation  by  the  QosoeO.  writers,  and  second,  a definite  conn 

j 4-va  tb«t  there  could  have  been  no  audience  to  listen  to  i-'auj.  s 

and  of  .he  Epis  , - platform  offered  by  the  synagogues  and 

tS  ־o״fr40״”^־?  the  ?־wa  of  tte  Dlaa^or.-..  The  a־״־־  praaented  1״  the  a־r״״ 
f ant?och^is  a true  picture  of  the  procedure  of  the  synagogue  then  and  now.  When 
?aut  ^n?e5ed  tL  syLgog^rL  worsfApped  with  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  since  he  was 
! Sw  ??^y  read  t?1^  l!w  and  the  Prophet,  the  same  thing  that  we  do  now  in  every 
Lnagogul  \n  the  world.  We  read  a passage  from  the  Five  Books  of  Moses  ^^d  then 
customarily  read  another  passage  from  the  prophetic  writings.  That  they  did  tha 
i^thrSys  of  Pa’iL  was  known  and  described  in  the  Talmud  and  in  ״^^er  so^ces. 

Paul  knew  and  reverently  practiced  this  same  religious  procedure.  This  is  of 
Lemendous  interest.  He  was  invited,  as  a 

congregation  which  was  also  customary  since  people  gathered  themselves  in  the 
synagogue,  not  only  as  a house  of  prayer,  but  also  as  a house  of  learning. 

My  friends,  we  see,  all  too  briefly,  association  of  ideas  of  vast  significance 
to  the  world  in  which  w;  live.  I believe  that  Jews  can  very  definitely  ^^erstand 
what  Christianity  is  when  they  know  their  01ד^ן  Scripture  be. ter.  xhey  can  learn 
something  of  the  vast  ethical  and  moral  influence  of  the  Christian  Scripture  when 
?he^ themselves  are  better  acquainted  with  the  Scripture  of  their  own  people  from 
which  these  others  took  so  much.  It  is  not  necessary  to  understand  that  Paul 
preached  in  the  synagogue  and  that  on  his  early  journeys  it  was  the ^ only  platform 
which  he  could  find.  It  is.  ־ necessary  to  ’onderstand  that  the  Christian  Scripture  , 
spoke,  in  its  way,  the  ideas  made  permanently  sacred  by  the  Hebrew  Scripture. 

Therefore,  I say  that  it  is  important  for  Jews  to  know  the  Old  Testament  well 
in  order  tb.at  they  may  understand  and  participate  in  the  life  about  them  in  the  most 
intelligent  manner,  and  that  they  may  be  more  faithful  to  and  more  concerned 
their  great  religious  reiponsibility  ev^n  as  we  hope  and  trust  all  Christians  will 
be  concerned  v/ith  and  try  to  interpret  and  act  in  their  o^vn  lives  the  fundamental 
beauty  of  the  Gospel  teachings. 
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It  is  axiomatic  that  to  the  victor  belong  the  spoils.  The  sports  champion 
gets  all  the  glory,  but  how  about  the  runner-up?  What  about  the  vanquished? 

Does  he  merit  no  apolause,  no  encouraging  pat  on  the  Back? 

I want  to  discuss  with  you  this  morning  the  problem  of  the  defeated  — the 
also-rans  — the  refugees  from  success»  I’m  not  confining  my  thinking  exclusively 
to  the  sports  arena״  nor  am  I forgetting  you,  ray  radio  congregation•  For  being 
human,  we  are  constantly  facing  defeat  in  our  efforts  to  reach  the  top  of  the 
ladder  of  fulfillment• 

Some  travellers  become  so  discouraged  by  the  uphill  journey  that  they  can 
do  nothing  but  whimper  endlessly  over  their  miserable  lot•  They*  are  the  true 
failures•  They  are  the  defeated  who,  once  beaten  to  their  knees,  never  rise  to 
fight  again•  I am  Interested,  however,  in  the  individual  who  takes  his  set-backs 
in  stride  — the  man  who  is  wiser  and  stronger  as  a result  of  his  defeats.  It  is 
he  who  is  the  unsmg  hero  in  the  battle  of  making  a success  of  life. 

Rxidyard  Kipling  highlighted  this  challenging  thought  in  a poem  entitled,  ”IF”. 
He  asks  the  readeri 

״If  you  can  watch  the  things  you  gave  your  life  to,  broken 
And  stoop  and  build  ’ em  up  with  worn-out  tools?  ״ 

Thus  is  my  theme  clearly  defined.  Are  you  ready  and  willing  to  bend  down 
into  the  mire  of  defeat  and  with  dogged  determination  and  unflinching  purpose 
start  rebuilding  your  hopes  and  fortunes?  It  is  at  a time  such  as  this  that  a 
man’s  soul  is  tried  in  a crucible  of  fire• 

A boy  promised  his  small  sister  that  he  would  help  her  climb  to  the  top  of  a 
high  hill  near  their  home.  When  she  saw  how  rough  and  steep  it  was,  she  exclaimedi 
But  there  isn’t  any  smooth  path  upj  it’s  all  bumpy  and  stonyi”  At  this,  the 
brother  pointedly  reolledi  "How  would  we  ever  get  up  if  it  weren’t?  The  stones 
and  hummocks  are  what  we  climb  onl”  Indeed,  friends,  we  have  to  readjust  our  way 
of  thinking.  Instead  of  looking  at  every  failure  as  a set-back,  as  something  of 
which  we  must  be  ashamed,  we  should  see  it  in  its  true  light j namely,  as  a stop 
forward  on  the  path  to  a full  life•  In  reality,  our  failures  are  the  very  stones 
and  hummocks  which  make  easier  the  climb  to  the  top•  Our  setbacks  and  handicaps 
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can  be  our  greatest  assets#  Let  me  concretely  Illustrate  this  seeming  contradiction• 

In  her  book,  "This  I Remember",  Eleanor  Roosevelt  reminisces  about  her  famous 
husband.  She  recalls  that  shattering  interlude  in  their  lives  when  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  was  suddenly  stricken  with  infantile  paralysis  and  permanently 
crippled.  Commenting  on  this  experience,  she  reflects  that  it  was  in  reality  a 
"blessing  in  dlsgiiise".  For  it  was  this  long,  painful  period,  she  believes,  which 
helped  to  shape  his  character  and  develop  within  him  keener  insight  and  a strong 
sense  of  determination.  It  was  then  that  he  uncovered  an  ability  to  face  terrorizing 
fears  and  emerge  victorious.  And,  interestingly  enough,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  points  out, 
all  the  aforementioned  attributes  were  not  evident  before  his  crippling  illness, 
when  he  had  youth  and  good  health  to  sustain  him.  It  was  Author  Noel  Busch  v/ho 
succinctly  summed  this  sudden  and  radical  alteration  in  FDR* a character.  He 
wrote!  "Before  Roosevelt  was  paralyzed,  ho  was  a brash  young  man,  insulated  from 
reality  by  wealth,  protection  and  easy  success.  "But  after  it",  he  continues, 

"He  was  a wise,  much  older  individual,  who  had  seen  life  closely  in  the  disguise 
of  death." 

Dear  friends,  would  it  be  amiss  to  suggest  that  it  was  these  very  emotional, 
psychological,  and  physical  defeats,  hammered  out  on  an  anvil  of  pain  and  dis-' 
comfort,  which  were  Important  contributory  factors  in  the  late  FDR*  s spectacular 
rise  to  political  heights?  Could  it  have  been  the  overwhelming  problems  created 
by  his  illness  which  sensitized  him  to  the  problems  of  others  and  earned  him  a 
reputation  as  friend  of  the  common  man? 

Still  another  example  of  victory  over  defeat  was  the  basis  of  a recent  movie 
depicting  the  life  of  Annette  Kellerman.  As  the  story  unfolded,  we  sa?r  a slight  , 
dejected-looking  child  gazing  out  of  a window,  enviously  eyeing  a group  of  healthy 
youngsters  who  were  having  a gay  time  skipping  and  dancing  on  the  lawn.  As  she 
slowly  limped  away  from  the  window,  the  depth  of  her  loneliness  and  grief  was 
readily  apparent. 

Her  devoted  father,  recognizing  the  therapeutic  value  of  swimming,  encouraged 
her  efforts  to  develop  her  frail  limbs.  For  years,  she  exercised  unceasingly, 
refusing  to  permit  the  slow  improvement  to  deter  her  from  a firm  determination  to 
walk  normally.  She  not  only  succeeded  in  achieving  her  goal,  but  became  such  a 
skillful  swimmer  and  diver  that  she  broke  several  world  records I To  say  that 
Annette  Kellerman  succeeded  despite  her  handicap  is  to  "miss  the  point**.  The 
psychologists  would  claim  that  she  became  a star  because  she  was  incapacitated. 

Not  all  of  us,  it  is  true,  can  be  world  figures,  but  everyone  can  learn  from 
his  defeats  . Not  all  of  us  can  compose  exquisite  music,  even  though  deaf,  as 
Beethoven  did,  but  we  0^  all  rise  above  smashed  dreams  "and  stoop  and  build  *em 
up  with  worn-out  tools•** 

Young  people  and  old  are  daily  faced  with  the  necessity  of  competing  with 
others  - in  winning  the  hand  of  a loved  one  - in  reaching  high  scholastic  achievement 
in  being  nominated  for  a coveted  Job.  Someone  wins!  many  lose  out.  I am  concerned 
with  those  who  have  unwisely  permitted  these  failures  to  blight  their  self-confidence 
and  temper  their  hope  for  the  future. 

We  should,  therefore,  ask  ouraelvesi  If  we  are  all  faced  with  defeat,  failure 
and  handicaps  of  one  kind  or  another,  what  determines  the  difference  between  one 
man*s  success  and  another  man*e  failure?  Is  it  luck?  Is  it  fate?  18  it,  perhaps, 
p\ja1? 
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There  is,  I believe,  a convincing  answer.  Those  7;ho  fight  back  possess  a 
goal  in  life  which  gives  them  direction  and  an  upward  litftl  the  failure  lacks  this 
Important  ingredient  in  his  make-up.  We  can  liken  the  game  of  life  to  that  of  a 
football  contest  wherein  the  players  may  fumble,  be  blocked,  lose  yardage  or  be  knockec 
dovrn. .yet  not  be  vanquished  nor  admit  defeat.  Why?  Because  at  all  times  they  know 
where  they  are  going  and  towards  which  goal  they  are  striving*  At  halftime,  they 
reassess  their  playing,  benefit  from  their  mista-kes,  and  resume  the  fight  relnvlgor- 
ated  and  relnspired.  At  no  time  during  the  fray  do  they  lose  confidence  or  find 
the  game  boring.  So,  too,  with  usj  we  may  not  always  make  that  important  touchdown 
and  emerge  victorious,  but  so  long  as  we  find  life  exciting  and  the  fight  worthwhile, 
tomorrow  will  hold  a promise  of  new  Interests  and  opportunities.  We  must  eradicate 
all  feelings  of  self-pity  when  defeat  overwhelms  us  and  seek  a powerful,  motivating 
force  to  make  life  meaningful  ־—  lest  we  fall  by  a wayside  cluttered  with  ”has-beens" 
and  "might-have-beens". 

It  must  be  clear  to  us,  moreover,  that  any  real  contribution  that  we  may  make 
to  our  own  futiure  or  to  posterity  can  come  about  only  through  a steady  application 
of  onr  energy  and  devotion.  The  failure  will  Jealously  cry,  "He’s  a success  because 
he’s  lucky"  or  "He  was  born  with  a silver  spoon  in  his  mouth."  Sour  grapesl  We 
are  bom,  it  is  true,  with  varying  abilities  and  opportunities,  but  only  hard  work 
will  help  us  realize  our  potentialities.  As  one  man  aptly  observed,  "he  who  becomes 
famous  overnight,  did  not  sleep."  The  great  pianist,  Paderewski,  thought  nothing 
of  going  over  a single  bar  of  music  again  and  again.  Once  when  he  played  before 
a Queen,  she  exclaimed  to  him  with  great  enthusiasm,  ">JIr.  Paderewski,  you  are  a 
geniusl"  "Ah,  Your  Majesty",  he  replied  modestly,  "Perhaps,  but  before  I was  a 
genius,  I was  a drudgel"  Yes,  in  the  history  of  every  successful  man,  you  will 
find  a capacity  for  unceasing  labor  towards  a predetermined  goal  which  is  the 
very  center  of  his  being  and  the  source  of  his  strength. 

Many  people,  because  of  accidents  or  illness,  are  faced  with  an  existence 
fraught  with  impaired  physical  and  mental  health.  They  have  to  make  nev/  beginnings, 
new  adjustments  to  life.  This  is  not  easy.  The  loss  of  a leg,  arm,  or  eyesight 
Impairs  their  morale  to  face  the  obstacles  which  lie  ahead*  But  I have  no  doubt 
that  those  who  have  set  for  themselves  a dynamic  goal  will  succeed  in  readjusting 
to  their  environment.  They  will  fall,  to  be  sure,  and  be  defeated  in  their  efforts 
again  and  again  — י but  their  determination  to  reach  their  goal  will  not  permit  them 
to  give  up.  And  when  their  despair  13  deepest,  let  us  encourgae  them  to  heed  the 
philosophy  contained  in  this  poem  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson! 

"To  go  on  forever  and  fall  and  go  on  again. 

And  be  mauled  to  the  earth  and  arise. 

And  contend  for  the  shade  of  a word 
and  a thing  not  seen  vdth  the  eyes  ן 
With  the  half  of  a broken  hope  for  a pillow  at  night 
That  somehow  the  right  is  right 
And  the  smooth  shall  bloom  from  the  rough. 

The  Bible  relates  that,  v7hen  Joshua  filled  with  trepidation,  was  assigned  the 
difficult  task  of  leading  the  Israelites  after  the  death  of  Moses,  Qod  spoke  to  him 
saying!  "Be  strong  and  of  good  courage."  So,  too,  when  we  descend  into  the  valley 
of  broken  aspirations,  let  us  be  strong  and  of  good  courage.  Let  us  assemble  the 
stones  and  hummocks  which  represent  our  defeats  and  pile  them  high,  until  we  build 
a tower  of  strength  which  will  lift  us  to  mdreemed-of  heights  of  accomplishment. 

Out  of  bitter  seeds  grow  rich,  succulent  fruit  . « . out  of  failure  can  emerge  a 
deep  compassion  and  understanding.  And  in  the  words  of  that  mighty  soldier  of  the 
pen!  If  you  succeed,  then"Iours  is  the  earth  and  everything  that’s  in  it,  and 
what  is  more  — you’ll  be  a man,  my  sonl" 
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PATIENCE  - A VIRTUE  IN  POUR  DIMENSIONS 
Rabbi  Harry  J.  Stern  February  7!  1954 

From  this  historic  Island,  the  city  of  Montreal  where  I now  face  majestic  Mount 
Royal  in  all  its  v/inter  beauty,  I extend  to  you  dear  friends  across  the  border  the 
hand  of  fellowship  and  of  faith  and  rejoice  to  share  with  you  in  this  morning’s  worship. 

Living  as  we  do  in  an  age  of  feverish  pace  and  Jet-plane  speed,  I should  like 
to  hold  converse  with  you  at  this  time  on  •'Patience  - A Virtue  !n  Four  Dimensions,” 

Of  the  historical  virtues  such  as  Justice,  humility•  and  compassion,  as  taught  by 
religion  and  now  highly  recommended  by  psychiatry,  v/hich  make  for  individual  happiness 
and  good  human  relationships,  the  virtue  of  patience  is  most  essential.  Prophet  and 
psalmist  time  and  again  underscore  its  importance  in  daily  living  and  striving.  Impress- 
ive  in  this  regard  are  the  words  by  the  author  of  the  37th  psalmt  ”Dorn  Ladonoy 
V’hisohalel  Lo” ־ ־>  ”Resign  thyself  unto  the  Lord  and  wait  patiently  for  Him»” 

The  stoic  conception  of  patience  has  to  do  with  mere  indifference  to  pain  end 
pleasure,  brought  about  by  mental  discipline.  The  Indian-Yogi  teachings  concerning 
patience  emphasize  passivity  and  do  not  help  to  ennoble  character.  It  is  only  in 
Plato’s  teaching  that  the  virtue  of  patience  begins  to  lean  on  courage.  True  patience 
has  to  do  with  the  surrender,  to  the  will  of  Qod,  and  the  waiting  in  certain  hope  that 
life  is  good.  It  affirms  that  Qod’ 8 love  la  with  us  and  it  is  this  love  that  illumines 
even  our  sorrov/s.  "It  is  a travesty  of  patience  that  describes  her  as  sitting  on  a 
monument  smiling  at  grief.”  Patience  from  the  point  of  view  of  religion  18  a positive 
and  active  force  and  ever  rests  on  the  unfailing  compassion  of  Ood, 

The  first  of  the  four  different  kinds  of  patience  that  I shoiad  like  to  describe 
is  that  of  patience  with  ourselves.  It  all  has  to  do  with  the  growth  of  the  sova.  If 
our  lives  are  to  be”bullded  into  something  worthwhile,  we  must  resolve  to  gather  dally  ' 
knowledge  and  experience.  And  with  the  march  of  years,  through  meditation  and  study, 
ours  will  be  indeed  the  fruitage  of  wisdom.  To  be  sure,  greatness  entails  preparation 
over  the  years.  When  we  study  the  biographies  of  the  great,  v/e  realize  how  much  has 
'"gone  into  the  building  of  these  noble  lives.  Because  such  men  were  well  prepared, 
history  called  them  to  service  in  the  cause  of  human  advancement.  One  need  only  to 
reflect  upon  the  lives  of  such  as  Sir  Winston  Churchill,  President  Elsenhower,  Dr. 

Chaim  Weltzmam»  Dr.  Albert  Einstein  and  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer. 

Then  there  18  the  patience  v;lth  other  people  which  we  must  learn  to  exercise. 

This  indeed  is  one  of  the  moat  Important  of  skills.  The  world  is  full  of  many  different 
kinds  of  people.  We  must  guard  against  Imposing  our  own  standard  of  life  upon  our 
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neighbour.  Human  life,  at  best,  is  Imperfect.  As  fellow  pilgrims  upon  life’s  highway, 
we  can  try  to  be  helpfiil  to  each  other,  but  must  realize  very  early  that  there  are 
times  we  cannot  change  the  lives  of  people  and  that  we  must  accept  them  and  learn  to 
live  with  them  as  happily  as  possible,  despite  their  ways  that  seem  not  pleasant  in 
our  sight.  The  great  Isaac  M.  Wise,  founder  of  Reform  Judaism  in  America,  had  much 
to  do  with  difficult  people,  but  he  rose,  because  of  his  deep  faith,  above  all  the 
obstacles  which  the  stand-patters  placed  in  his  way  in  making  Judaism  a dynamic  faith 
in  the  American  environment.  The  immortal  Abraham  Lincoln,  v/hose  145th  birthday 
anniversary  will  be  observed  this  coming  Friday  by  all  lovers  of  freedom,  had  many 
who  were  against  him  end  yet  he  met  the  challenges  of  his  opponents  patiently,  and 
gave  all  in  the  cause  of  American  Democracy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  thousand-mile 
unprotected  Canadianr-United  States  border  line  and  the  over  a century  of  mutuality 
which  has  existed  between  the  Democracy  of  the  North  and  the  Democracy  of  the  South  hav- 
been  made  possible  by  the  virtue  of  patience,  practiced  by  the  leadership  and  the 
people  of  both  lands. 

Our  world,  I visualize,  is  a garden  filled  with  different  kinds  of  flov/era  ~ \ 

different  kinds  of  people,  and  therein  lies  the  beauty  of  our  universe.  Even  as  no  \ 

two  blades  of  grass  look  exactly  alike  under  the  microscope,  even  as  no  two  grains  of  1 

sand  are  identical,  so  we  must  realize  that  God  ordered  variety  and  diversity  in  this  ' 

universe.  We  must  strive,  as  much  as  possible,  towards  unity  amidst  difference.  If 
our  faith  and  our  own  motives  are  substantial,  \vq  need  not  fear  the  difficulties  which  i 
our  neighbour  often  presents  in  dealing  with  us. 

The  third  kind  of  patience  is  toward  the  difficulties  of  life^  Life  is  often 
hard.  Circumstances,  beyond  our  control,  overwhelm  us.  Here  is  where  great  patience, 
rooted  in  faith,  must  be  exercised,״  that  faith  which  t]^  psalmlat,  tha'pfSpEer  ־ahd־־'^ 
the  saint  have  al’,vays  shown  amid  the  storms  of  life.  IVho  of  us  is  free  from  illness 
from  failure  and  ultimately  from  meeting  with  death?  Blessed  is  he  that  can  transmute 
his  tears -into  the  gjmoblement  of  life.  We  need  only  to  ren:iHrTI5öH־TKe^aHei^^ 
pnat  suffering  man,  Job.  Amidst  the  agonies  and  calamities  of  life,  he  could  cry 
out!  ”Tho’  Thou  slay  me  yet  will  I trust  in  Theel'• 


Last,  but  not  least,  we  must  have  patience  with  history.  Despite  the  prophets 
of  doom,  our  world  is  not  at  an  end.  In  truth,  if  we  could  only  but  see  and  take  the 
long  view  of  history,  we  shoüld  come  to  realize  that  this  is  indeed  a great  age  for 
humanity.  In  truth,  this  is  an  age  of  great  internationalism.  Behold  the  many  inter- 
national  conferences  that  are  being  held  today  in  the  cause  of  the  building  of  world 
neighbourliness.  Look,  too,  at  the  major  trends  in  the  cause  of  human  welfare  and 
social  reform!  The  conditions  of  the  common  man  are  much  more  improved  in  every 

life  than  in  any  other  period  of  human  history.  Behold  the  battle,  on 
all  fronts,  we  are  waging  against  illiteracy,  poverty,  racial  inequality!  and  we  are 

direction  of  abolishing  war.  Do  you,  for  a moment,  doubt  the  reality• 
of  the  dream  of  the  one  world  as  visioned  by  the  prophets  of  old?  We  can  dare  to 
believe  that  the  one  world  is  not  8 fairy-tale.  It  will  come  suiejyas  this  is  day.  We, 
however,  must  patiently  toll  in  the  building  of  the  one  humanity.  God  is  with  us  and 
we  i^ve  the  spiritual  capabilities  to  fashion  the  hopedr-for  good  society.  Man  is  not 
a puppet,  he  is  possessed  of  the  divine  and,  in  cooperation  with  God  by  walking  in  His 

Kingdom  of  God  on  Earth.  For  nearly  two  thousand  yearo  we 
the  Jewish  people  cherished  the  dream  of  Zion  restored.  Thrice  daily  the  Jew  would 
facing  Jerusalem,  praying  for  the  restoration  of  the  Holy  Land.  In  our 
own  d^,  this  dream  of  centuries  has  become  a reality  and  we  beliold  Israel  reborn  in 
all  its  bea^y  and  grandeur,  the  waste  places  rebuilt  and  the  desert  converted  into  a 

of  the  State  öf  Israel  is  only  the  first  step  in 
the  fulfillment  of  prophecy.  The  other  step  has  to  do  vdth  what  the  prophet  Isaiah 
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has  visioned,  with  ׳'the  beating  of  swords  into  ploughshares  and  spears  into  pruning 
hooks"  and  the  fact  that  man  "will  learn  war  no  more."  Something  of  the  reality,  already, 
of  Isaiah's  dream,  despite  its  imperfections,  is  symbolized  by  the  great  United  Nations 
Organization.  Qod  grant  that  it  may  go  forward  from  strength  to  strength  ’.idth  the 
march  of  year  si  Something  too  of  the  reality  of  Isaiah's  prophecy  that  "my  house  shall 
be  called  a house  of  prayer  for  all  peoples"  will  be  dramatized  tomorrow  here  in 
Montreal,  when  we  shall  have  the  privilege  of  being  host  in  our  Synagogue,  Temple 
Smanu^Bl,  to  some  two  hundred  Christian  Clergy  and  Educators  who  will  attend  the 
Thijrteenth  Annual  Institute  on  Jijdaism  with  the  purpose  of  strengthening  good-will 
and  deepening  of  the  spiritual  insight  of  our  community. 

May  I now  recapitulate I I maintain  it  is  incumbant  upon  us  to  cultivate  at  all 
times  the  art  of  patience.— patience  with  ourselves,  patience  in  the  dealings  with  our 
fellowmen,  patience  in  the  meeting  of  trials  and  difficulties  in  life,  and  patience  with 
history's  unfolding.  Wisely,  the  psalmist  proclaims  "Dorn  Ladonoy  V'hischalel  Lo...Kave 
El  Adonoy,  Chazak  V'ya~ametz  Libecho"  — "Resign  thyself  unto  the  Lord  and  wait  patiently 
for  Him, ..Wait  for  the  Lord  - be  strong  and  let  thy  heart  take  courage." 
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When  I was  a college  student,  I often  would  cull  short,  profound  quotations  from 
my  reading,  and  pin  them  yxp  on  cards  over  my  desk,  so  that  I might  be  reminded  of  their 
wisdom  day  and  night.  If  I were  to  renew  that  habit  today,  one  motto,  by  an  author 
unknown  to  me,  would  occupy  a permanent  and  central  place  before  my  eyes.  That  motto, 
in  three  parts,  is  this! 


ץ 

First  — resign  yourself  to  what  can’t  be  changed!  second  — rebel  against  what 
can  be  changed!  third  — be  wise  enough  to  know  the  difference....  Resignation  to  the 
changeless!  rebellion  against  the  changeable!  reason  —י  to  distinguish  between  them, — 

There  are  three  common  examples  of  things  that  cannot  be  changed.  One  is  weather! 
the  other,  taxes!  finally,  death.  Need  I labour  the  point? 

The  certainty  of  death  has  evoked  many  reactions.  One  was  voiced  2500  years  ago 
by  Gautama  Buddha,  the  founder  of  Buddhism,  which  even  now  reigns  over  part  of  India 
and  China. 

Buddha  was  a yoxmg  Indian  prince  from  whom  had  been  kept  all  knowledge  of  suffering. 
One  day  he  saw  a toothless,  wrinkled  and  decrepit  man.  When  told  that  this  was  old  age, 
he  ordered  his  gay  carriage  driven  home  that  he  might  think  it  over.  The  next  day  he 
met  a tottering  man  with  hollow,  sunken  eyes  and  emaciated  flesh.  On  being  informed 
that  this  was  sickness,  he  again  lost  all  desire  for  enjoyment  and  fled  to  the  palace. 
Still  later,  he  encountered  a funeral  procession.  What  was  it?  After  his  tutor  explain» 
death,  Buddha  would  never  ventiare  forth  into  the  streets  again. 

ג 

He  declaredi  ”Stop  living,  kill  sensation,  become  passive  in  pain.  Life  is  an 
illusion!-  the  only  true  reality  is  death....”  Have  you  ever  seen  pictures  of  a Yogi 
saint  in  India?  He  aits  cross-legged  and  immobile  for  years,  thrusting  life  away.  Of 
course,  this  cannot  be  called  an  answer  to  death!  rather  a drug,  a type  of  suicide,  a 
philosophical  embrace  of  the  grave. 

Yet,  it  is  not  as  outlandish  as  v/e  affect  to  believe.  Some  of  us,  too,  spend  a 
good  part  of  our  lives  fearing  death.  But  we  ^ just  the  opposite.  We  throw  ourselves 
into  a franzy  of  effort,  trying  passionately  to  make  every  second  count,  holding  on  to 
every  transient  joy,  every  dollar,  »8־  though  we  could  hold  back  the  tide  of  time  and 
dissolution  by  sheer  energy. 


the  average  member  of  our 


The  Yogi  saint  does  not  allow  himself  to  want  ^ 
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■SfSqthlnfi.  Praotloally  speaking,  they  move  In  opposite  directions. 
Their  origin,  however,  is  the  same.  In  both  cases,  the  impulse  is  fear  of  dying. 

TV,״  propose  that  man  should  Ignore  the  chance  to  live  long. 

The  Hebrew  Bible  refers  to  many  years  on  earth  as  a reward  for  merit.  It  is  our  duty 

reasomble  precautions  for  our  own  health  and  safety.  More  than  that! 
ry  safeguard  ought  to  be  taken  to  protect  our  dear  ones,  such  as  life  insurance,  a 

tharthlf^*V1 ״ י®  strive  to  le.־־ve  a rich  moral  and  spiritual  legacy, 

that  those  who  survive  us  might  be  sustained  and  guided  by  their  memory  of  our  example. 

«n  maturity  demands  an  insight  far  more  difficulti  that  Ood  has  ordained 

i^c^of  creatures.  Resign  yourselves  to  the  natural  and  universal  expert- 

concerned  irresistible  law,  and  stoo  being  fruitlessly  anxious  and 

Spinoza,  a profound  thinker  and  child  of  Judaism,  once  wrote! 

yourselv־־  In 

sands^of  time?"''^  immutable.  What  about  the  £^?  Can  one  pour  back  the 

® a bitter  and  needless  word,  or  estranged  a friend  bv 

י !! ס we  risked  and  lost  a foolish  Investment  in  order  to  Lke  easy  mone^ 

^ ^ ? conscience  by  cutting  a corner!  we  entered  on  the  wrong  career,  a stuoid 

°"®  ^  2‘<־ ״ : «b  i/sÄ 

evil  r course,  to  clear  the  spirit,  and  help  us  avoid  the 

rp  future.  Study  how  the  mistake  was  made?  Of  course  to  learn  a inoanr, 

®®־ ™ ® ° ׳®®״t  ?״  »fo^^ 

with  regrk  --  that  is  ^d^  ^®^®^  spiritual  substance 

to  throto^־l3^־f  ® h־־  been  _ ha־  baenl . . ..R־־lg״atlon 

״..t ־ ״®r  ®' ־ ״ £2 ® ״ =8^* * ®יhange,  however.  Look  at  the  world  around  uel  For  the 
?r^r^ew־“^  devoted  himself  to  re-־hapl״g  the  world.  Fror^e  h;rae!L!?Lgy 

Dla,^?  fmm  ®,®“f  hon-flres  to  radio,  from  tallow  candles  to  the  hydro 

P , from  belching  ooal-atovee  to  atomic  energy!  All  the  maohlnerv  of  progress! 

־plr1®t0״f\»°Jw"?^"  ?L\e:־\"^reeS  renL“״;  iT^  22?2ilt£.  the  Inner  mind  and 

hand  and  tongue  and  sword  sgslnsi  ^oh  iJSf  if“hn:r:־״e"vu“nLVbr׳'’® 

science,  we  seem  to  be  stumbling  in  a wilderness.  ^ ® alized  by 

sbout^mL  -'^rde!;1!;r?h־t®great°™r?S^°״"  ®h°^*  °“■'®®^®®®‘ ־» ־  la  disillusioned 

Idees  about  the  lne?Soable  ftef^in» ״ ״r  °״  i®^®  "®I!  ”״“^P®  ®״  ®hopeless. 

l״an  oaZt  Stonge!  instincts.  It  0״־  accomplish  nothing  on  Its  own. 

\\sr־  sItuJa?:d^tr?he%:rs״tL:21sT/®  ^5°"®״ ° •®^״-  ritual  and  literature 

^oan  be.  ^ery  word  bL«?hL  /k  “® ״ ®״“ז»״ ® ״hat  he  Is,  and  become  what  he 

ofdT^RenerSd  reole^?S  ?L  ״ ^P^  ®^  challenge.  ״Return  unto  the  Lord  your 

savage  within  you)  ReiSerTOur^ft  ־f  decency  and  character!  Restrain  the  beast  and 
a new  and  higher  level!  OhMgeJ"  ® ®״  ^®®*  ®®iP  hhat  you  might  live  end  move  on 
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There  dwells  the  ripe  and  ancient  wisdom  of  the  Jewish  people.  Man  is  not  yet 
complete  ־ — a noun,  a passive  substance,  finished  and  frozen  in  iniquity.  Man  is  a 
verb,  a process,  wrestling  with  imperfection,  on  the  march  toward  his  goal.  And  even 
though  sin  drags  us  down,  and  we  now  live  in  a reactionary,  retrogressive  period  of 
history,  we  can  lift  oiirselves  again  to  the  crest  of  the  wave,  and  stride  on  to  a 

brighter  epoc. 


U • 


One  often  hears  the  phrase,  »facts  of  life».  The  central  fact  of  live  is  our  own 
spirit,  confronted  by  circumstance,  trying  to  meet  and  match  the  grim  challenge  0^ 
destiny.  What  is  life,  if  not  a balance  between  what  happens  on  the  outsij£,  and 
happens  on  the  inside,  in  our  souls?  There  looms  the  grim  rock  of  reality;  here  is  the 
water  of  our  spirit,  swirling  against  and  around  that  rock,  in  the  effort  to  dissolve 

and  absorb  it. 

Sometimes  the  outward  stuff  of  life  can’t  be  moulded  at  all  to  our  will.  For 
example,  an  incurable  disease.  As  it  progresses  ineluctably  towards  the  final  tragic 
stage,  we  try  everything.  The  miraculous  cure  may  yet  be  foundl  Yet  we  also  s^eel 
ourselves,  and  try  to  stand  unbowed  before  the  inevitable....  A hopelessly  deformed 
child.  No  possibility  of  help  may  be  overlooked;  the  earth  is  scoured  for  medical 
advice.  But  we  also  learn  to  live  with  sorrow,  and  convert  it  into  smiling  courage... 
The  senility  of  old  age.  Its  approach  is  the  price  nature  exacts  for  a long  life.  So 
we  use  every  resource  to  surround  the  twilight  years  with  graciousness  and  affection. 

The  art  of  life  is  to  know  when  we  must  stop  fighting  fpte,  end  begin  to  accept  it. 
As  long  as  the  most  minute  shred  of  hope  remains  that  you  can  change  things,  struggle 
with  all  your  might;  when  every  avenue  of  change  is  barred,  look  life  squarely  in  the 
eyes,  take  hold  of  it,  and  affirm  with  Job,  »Tho’  God  slay  me,  yet  will  I trust  in  Himl 

Even  death  can  be  conquered.  Think  what  has  been  achieved  by  the  human  spiritl 
It  has  reached  out  into  the  distant,  cold  domain  of  space,  and  warmed  it  with  the 
vision  of  a Divine  Purpose  guiding  the  stars;  it  has  probed  the  mechanism  of  impersonal 
nature  — tooth  and  fang  and  claw  — and  illumined  the  struggle  for  survival  with  the 
Will  of  God  somehow  rectifying  all  brutality;  it  has  peered  into  the  gaping  silence 
of  the  grave,  and  caused  the  darkness  to  glow  with  faith  in  Immortality  as  part  of  the 
plan  of  the  God  of  love. 


Do  you  see  now,  my  friends,  why  we  must  know  the  difference  between  what  cannot  be 
changed,  and  what  can  be  changed?  The  physical  facts  of  death  and  disease,  the  past 
with  its  blunders  and  misfortunes  — these  are  the  product  of  fate,  and  we  can  do  nothing 
to  cancel  or  alter  a line  of  its  decree.  But  the  way  they  affect  and  mould  our  lives, 
can  be  determined  by  us  — by  our  character,  courage,  compassion  — over  which  ^ 
exercise  controll  Thus  the  hopeless  becomes  a challenge,  the  seemingly  fixed  and  ' 
immutable  is  drawn  into  a fluid,  moving,  creative  process  of  the  human  spirit,  and  the 
blind  alley  of  fate  opens  up  into  a stinlit  vista  where  we  can  build,  ever  and  again, 
the  temple  of  peace  and  blessing. 

Resign  yourself  to  what  can’t  be  changed;  rebel  against  what  can  be  changed; 
be  wise  enough  to  know  the  difference. 


Amen 
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In  the  folk  literature  of  India  there  is  an  interesting  and  perceptive  parable. 

It  relates  that  one  day, in  order  to  seek  refuge  from  a sudden  thunder-storm,  seven  ' 

pious  men  and  a man  reputed  to  be  a sinner  crowded  together  in  a small  Hindu  Temple• 

The  seven  men  were  strong  adherents  of  the  ohurchj  they  performed  every  ceremonial 
duty.  The  sinner  was  a man  of  different  mold  and  character,  often  remiss  and  negligent 
about  his  religious  obligations•  He  possessed,  however,  one  unique  quality»  although 
a Government  tax  collector,  he  never  collected  more  taxes  than  were  called  for  and 
never  pressed  the  poor  people  for  their  payments•  As  these  eight  men  crouched  and 
huddled  together  in  fear  of  the  storm,  lightning  again  and  again  struck  the  frail 
structure.  At  last,  one  of  the  priests  of  the  Temple  came  forth  and  said:  ”One  of 
you  has  sinned  and  the  lightning  is  seeking  him  out.  The  building  is  in  danger.  The 
guilty  man  must  be  discovered.  I suggest  that  each  of  you  leave  the  Temple  in  turn 
and  walk  to  that  tree  a hundred  yards  away.  This  will  provide  the  lightning  with  an 
opportunity  to  find  and  punish  the  guilty  one.”  With  fear  and  trembling  each  of  the 
seven  pious  men  underwent  the  test,  and  each  returned  to  the  Temple  safely.  Only  the 
sinner  remained  and  as  he  prepared  to  make  the  perilous  Journey  the  seven  pious  ones  ׳ 
had  no  doubt  about  the  outcome.  The  tax  collector  left  his  sanctiaary,  walked  for 
several  yards,  and  then  the  lightning  struck.  But  strange  to  relate,  it  was  not  the  , 
sinner  it  found  out  and  punished,  but  rather  the  seven  reputed  pious  men  within  the  ^ 
Temple . 

Innumerable  examples  could  be  adduced  from  the  folk  lore  of  all  religions  which 
stress  and  emphasize  a similar  moral:  the  lesson  that  true  and  basic  religion  is  more 
than  mere  observances  and  ceremony,  more  than  Just  custom  and  ritual. 

Now,  I do  not  wish  to  be  misunderstood.  I believe  that  ritual  is  necessary  and 
even  desirable.  Ritual  provides  the  symbolism  which  reminds  us  of  paramount  religious 
concepts  and  ideals.  Ritual  invests  ovu•  usually  drab  and  colorless  days  with  a sense 
of  beauty  and  mystery.  Ritual  can  serve  to  sanctify  our  daily  behavior  and  provide 
links  of  identification  with  members  of  our  faith.  All  of  this  is  a significant  part 
of  every  religion  and  I maintain  that  it  is  not  basic  or  prerequisite. 

This  morning  I should  like  to  discuss'  three  qualities  and  attitudes  which  I feel 
are  necessary  to  make  a man  truly  religious•  The  first  of  these  la  social  Idealism 
and  social  vision. 

For  several  years  I ministered  to  a Congregation  in  the  South.  One  of  the  towns״ 
people  was  well  known  for  both  his  piety  and  his  wealth.  He  owned  many  homes  in  the 
Negro  section  of  the  city  which  were  a standing  disgrace»  miserable,  ramshackle  hovels 
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in  a sad  state  of  disrepair  and  without  adequate  sanitary  facilities.  I took  it  upon 
nyself  to  reproach  him  on  the  matter  and  pointed  out  that  as  a religious  man  his  conduct 
was  unseemly  and  Improper.  He  was  Incredulous.  »But  Rabbi,«  he  said,  "Those  houses 
bring  in  good  rents.  I have  no  trouble  renting  them  and  see  no  reason  to  fix  them. 
Religion  is  religion  but  business  is  business.«  This  man  although  he  was  a leader  of 
his  church  and  observed  the  minutiae  of  his  faith  was  not  a religious  person.  

people  who,  punctilious  about  every  religious  observance,  feel  no 

^^ae  hungry.  What  minister  has  not 

had  the  heart-rending  experience  of  seeing  his  carefully  planned  projects  for  human 
we^are  and  betterment  come  to  naught  because  of  the  stubborn  opposition  of  some 
Influential  church  member  who  is  totally  lacking  in  social  vision  and  responsibility? 

Prophets  of  Israel  excoriated  and  denomoed  those  who  loved  Qod  and 
not  their  fellowmen,  who  offered  up  sacrifices  from  their  flocks  and  not  from  their 


V.  quality  which  I think  every  truly  religious  person  possesses  is  that 

r C)  of  humility  about  his  own  beliefs  and  tolerance  for  the  beliefs  of  others.  He  does 
not  insist  t^t  he  has  the  complete,  absolute  final  truth.  Several  years  ago,  on  a 
sumer.•  vacation,  I passed  through  a small  town  and  saw  a rather  startling  message 
emblazoned  on  the  facade  of  a building.  It  read  something  like  this.  «Do  not  walk  in 
darkness  a^  longer.  Why  suffer  eternal  damnation?  There  13  only  one  religious  truth. 
Come  tonight  and  hear  Reverend  So-and-so  show  you  the, road  to  everlasting  salvation." 

Here  is_a_^1^_of _bra^_and^^  certainty  that  runs  counter  to  the  anirit  of  true 
^|SßÖ7^urlng  the  middle  ages  mill  ion  s"öf  men  loäE  their  lives  in  wars  because  each 
side  maintained  that  it  alone  represented  the  word  of  Qod.  When  the  Moslems  set  fire 
library  of  Alexandria  in  ancient  days  the  Sultan  justified  this  act  of  i 

saying.  Either  all  the  books  in  the  library  were  in  accordance  with  the/ 

unnecessary, or  they  were  in  opposition  to  the  Koran  ,in  f 
evil."  piere  was  no  point  either  way  in  preserving  them.  The 
truly  religious  person  says:  "This  is  the  truth  as  I see  it.  It  has  meaning  and 
purpose  for  me.  It  suits  me  temperamentally  and  intellectually.  It  is  what  I have 

understand.  For  me  it  is  the  most  satisfactory  religion 

J^®  truth  or  the  only  truth  and  your  religious  faith  although 

different  may  be  equally  valid. 

religious  person  has  a reasoned  and  reasonable  faith.  Not  a 
blind  faith,  but  one  that  is  consistant  with  obvious  end  proven  facts.  A faith  that 
does  not  run  counter  to  the  truths  and  findings  of  his  own  time*  scientific,  psycho- 

«de^tendt‘  religious  person  has  an  open  mind,  he  wants  to  too. 

יץ־ו"  are  some  of  the  things  such  a religious  person  can  believe?  Firstly,  that^  -- 

^\omrburoL^th^?  blind  senseless  machine,  notmerely  a fortuitous  accumulation  of 
ךtoms  but  one  that  has  meaning  and  ourpose  because  it  is  guided  in  some  way  by  a Divine 

rwM!h  iw״״®  S״־־־Jly.  that  the  world  In  whloh  he  lives  Is  a Lrll  worlf 

-n  which  right  and  wrong  do  matter.  That  good  is  valuable  for  its  own  sake  because  it  - 

ho  universe  and  the.t  evil  is  bad  because  it  is  contrary  / 

״ithi'n  Mm  individual  contains  something  of  the  spirit  of  Divinity  ' 

vithin  him.  That  human  personality  therefore  is  sacrosanct  and  cannot  be  lightly  / 

of^trlal  under  foot.  And  lastly,  that  working  together  through  f process  I 

®-®^®  ® understanding,  brotherhood,  | 
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Are  you  a religious  person?  Ask  yourself  these  questions.  Do  I combine  ritual 
and  oeremony  with  love  for  my  neighbor  and  the  desire  to  improve  society?  Am  I humble 
about  my  own  faith  and  tolerant  of  the  faith  of  others?  Do  I have  an  intelligent  and 
reasoned  faith  which  gives  meaning  and  savor  to  my  years?  If  you  can  answer  these 
questions  in  the  affirmative,  then  indeed  you  are  a religious  person  and  you  can  call 
yourself  blessed  among  the  children  of  men. 


s 
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^ congregants,  a professor  at  the  University  of 
searching  question!  "Rabbi,  how  can  we  bring  Ood  nearer  to  us?  hL 

they  8aid1“°nfiine?T  V'fl‘  exactly  what  our  rabbis  of  old  meant  when 

Tw  J I ® possession.  Do  you  wish  to  make  Ood  your  possession?" 

Then  you  must  absorb  and  live  His  attributes!  Truth,  Generosity,  Cheerfulness. 

Truth:  What  do  we  mean  by  Truth?  We  mean  the  honest  search  for  knowledge t we 
m an  sincerity  of  motive  ן we  mean  the  recognition  and  careful  selection  of  Life  י s 
real  values.  We  all  recognize  Truth  in  the  scientist’s  search  for  knowledge!  but  do 

investigations  taking  place  in  our  country  today?  \ere 
le  wouW  ^ honest  search  for  knowledge  to  uproot  the  evil  in  our  Ldst, 

A?e  undertakings.  But  can  we  accept  the  sincerity  of  motlv^? 

» o prompted  by  ulterior  motives  or  political  expediencies?  As  such  they 

thrreal  vSSs  of  analyzing  ourselves,  do  we  recognize  and  select 

by  theS  ־tan^rdal  ’ tonesty,  raver״ ־ ־־״־d  respect, ״ ־d  live 


V,  ^ perhaps  know  this  Talmudic  tale!  "A  Jewel  in  the  high  priest’s  breastolatT'^ 

had  become  lost.  So  a committee  went  forth  to  get  a replacement.  They  were  evLtuallv 

־״ ׳thlnah,  in  Asoalon.  His ״0 ־:  Dana,  was  Ito^^se 

in  which  they  glimpsed  the  very  gem  they  were  seeking.  A price  was  agreed  on.  So  Dama’ 

father’s  bed״room.  He  retiirned  to  report!  "I»m  sorry,  but 

thou^ht^fh3^  resting  on  the  chest  where  we  keep  the  key".  They 

tho^ht  this  was  only  a ruse,  and  offered  an  ever  higher  price,  until  it  was  double 

conversation^  came^ln!  point,  the  father,  who  had  been  awakened  by  the  animated 

hearing  the  story,  directed  that  the  gem  be  given  to  the 

LöSu«  J^cSed?  «־״־־brated,  ״But  v,e  offered  double  that 

^^'btl;־  '"d4  tTs  klZToTl 

־־u,  ”s  ;“?:h”  ד.;"  :s.TSt“ ׳ “ “ *“ ־“ 

“,::i?  “•׳ ״ ■ ״ < “•״״.a״  .r.  «. 

rJi  s T “ ״ “ ״ = " 

uy  bonds  and  obtain  interest!  she  wanted  struggling  little  Isrsea 
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to  benefit  fully  from  her  hard-earned  savings.  In  that  action  we  begin  to  see  a 
higher  form  of  Generosity.  It  goes  beyond  the  mere  giving  of  money.  It  Is  a giving 
of  Selfi  a giving  of  our  time,  our  labors,  our  hearts,  when  ever  needed)  and  an 
understanding  of  the  needs  of  others,  so  that  one  gives  freely,  without  being  solicited. 

But  there  Is  a Generosity  that  goes  even  beyond  that;  a generosity  of  Spirit. 

Are  we  generous  In  forgiving  those  v/ho  wrong  us?  Do  we  make  an  honest  attempt  to 
understand  why  that  wrong  was  Inflicted  upon  us?  Do  we  try  to  remove  the  cause  and 
envelop  the  wrong-doer  In  an  atmosphere  of  goodr*wlll,  of  friendly  understanding,  so 
that  much  of  the  bitterness  Is  washed  away?  Whether  dealing  each  with  his  fellowman, 
or  country  with  country,  this  three-fold  Generosity  of  hand,  of  heart  and  of  spirit, 
lifts  us  ever  upward  toward  the  divine,  as  the  poet  has  sung! 

”1  count  this  thing  to  be  grandly  true, 

That  a noble  deed  Is  a step  toward  God- 
Lifting  the  soul  from  the  common  sod 
To  a purer  air  and  a broader  view. 'י 

Would  you  come  closer  to  God?  ask  our  Rabbis.  Then  In  addition  to  Truth  and 
Generosity,  Include  Cheerfulness  In  your  make— vip.  I am  sure  they  did  not  mean  the 
facetious  platitudes  we  hear  on  every  side.  They  meant  a Cheerfulness  that  embodies 
hope;  a vision  beyond  the  Immediate  darkness;  a faith  in  the  goodness  of  life.  It 
is  that  type  of  Cheerfulness  God  wovild  bid  us  have. 


We  all  know  people  who  avoid  going  near  those  In  sorrow  because  ״it  depresses" 
them,  as  they  say.  The  proverb!  "Laugh,  and  the  world  laughs  with  you;  weep,  and 
you  weep  alone",  grew  up  because  we  have  failed  to  imbibe  this  attribute  of  Cheerfulness, 
which  brings  us  another  step  closer  to  God.  Rabbi  Meir,  a scholar  of  the  second  century 
In  Palestine,  once  prayed  that  he  might  see  the  man  destined  to  be  his  companion  in 
Paradise,  His  prayer  was  answered!  "in  a dream  he  beheld  his  destined  comrade  in  bliss,' 
But  the  scholar  was  chagrined!  for  the  man  indicated,  was  a comedian;  and  comedians 
in  those  days  were  held  in  light  esteem.  Overcoming  his  misgivings,  the  rabbi  inter- 
viewed  him.  He  learned  that  the  man  visited  the  prisons,  to  cheer  up  the  inmates; 
he  visited  hospitals  and  brought  them  laughter  to  ease  their  pain;  he  visited  the 
bereaved,  to  divert  them  from  their  grief  and  sorrow.  When  the  rabbi  heard  this,  he 
said;  "It  would  be  a privilege,  indeed,  to  have  you  as  my  companion  in  Paradise". 

Into  every  life  some  days  of  darkness  fall.  If  each  of  us,  instead  of  rianning 
away  and  protecting  ourselves,  as  it  were,  from  those  in  distress,  brought,  instead, 
a ray  of  hope  to  the  despondent;  a vision  of  a brighter  day  to  the  discouraged; 
laughter  to  the  ill;  and  above  all  a conviction  that  Life  is  good,  - we  would  bring 
God  closer  to  us  all. 

ג 

Israel  Besht,  founder  of  Chassidlsm,  who  was  called  "Master  of  the  Divine  Name", 
taught  that  we  moved  in  an  atmosphere  of  air,  which  we  feel.  But,  he  said,  "we  move 
also  in  an  atmosphere  of  divine  power,  which,  if  we  are  in  tune,  we  can  sense,"  Invisibli 
channels  connect  the  realm  of  the  divine  with  our  earthly  realm.  It  is  these  channels 
which  we  ourselves  can  create  and  strengthen  by  putting  into  practice  the  great  prlnolplef 
of  Truth,  Generosity  and  Cheerfulness  ovir  'Rabbis  taught  us;  so  that  our  every  thought 
and  deed  ):!elps  us  in  that  "divine  upward  reach",  of  which  the  Poet,  Harry  Kemp, speaks, 
bringing  us  closer  to  God:  

"V/ho  Thou  art  I know  not. 

But  this  much  I know!  • 

Thou  hast  set  the  Pleides 
In  a silver  row; 
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Thou  hast  sent  the  trackless  winds 
Loose  upon  their  way ן 

Thou  hast  reared  a colored  wall 
Twixt  the  night  and  day; 

Thou  hast  made  the  flowers  to  bloom 
And  the  stars  to  shine; 

His  rare  gems  of  richest  ore 
In  the  tunneled  mine; 

But  chief  of  all  Thy  wondrous  work3| 
Supreme  of  all  Thy  plan, 

Thou  hast  put  an  upward  reach 
Into  the  heart  of  man”.  Amen 


Rabbi  Alexander  Segel 
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Does  your  ABC  Radio  Station  know  that  you  are  8 listener  to 
our  program?  If  not,  you  oan  help  retain  this  broadcast 
as  a permanent  feature  in  your  community  by  writing  your 
ABC  Station  Manager»  Just  a postcard  will  do.  Why  not 
do  it  today! I | 

......David  J.  V/ise 
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WHAT  SHALL  V/E  TELL  OUR  CHILDREN?  * A FAITH  FOR  TODAY 
Rabbi  Sylvan  D.  Schwartz man  March  21,  194צ 

More  and  more,  people  are  coming  to  realize  that  laok  of  religious  faith  is  one  of 
modern  man’ s most  acute  problems.  Not  only  is  this  evident  in  national  and  internation-״ 
al  affairs,  but  even  in  the  realm  of  personal  living.  For  there  are  far  too  many 
rootless,  insecure,  fearful  folk  whose  inner  spiritual  resources  are  not  sufficient 
to  sustain  them  in  these  critical  times,  and  the  words  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  come  as 
a grim  reminder  to  all  of  us  — •’If  ye  have  not  faith,  ye  shall  not  be  preserved.” 
(Isaiah  719) 

Hence,  there  is  new  urgency  to  the  task  of  religious  education.  It  must  provide 
this  generation  of  our  children  with  a much  deeper  sense  of  faith  so  that  they  will 
have  the  quiet  confidence,  the  inner  power  and  the  moral  sureness  which  will  make  for 
creative,  mature  living  in  our  kind  of  world.  Yet  can  we  succeed?  Let  us  admit  that 
we  have  not  always  been  successful  in  the  oast  for  we  know  of  far  too  many  people  who 
were  exposed  to  religious  training  but  who  somehow  failed  to  catch  the  flame  of  faith. 
Today,  however,  religious  education  must  not  fail.  But  can  we  develop  a program  more 
certain  of  fulfilling  the  task? 

Out  of  ancient  Jewish  wisdom  comes  an  Important  observation  which  may  help  the 
religious  educator.  Commenting  upon  a phrase  which  appears  frequently  in  the  liturgy 
”Our  God  and  God  of  our  fathers”  — - the  rabbis  of  old  questioned  the  repetition  of 
the  word  ”God.”  ”If  He  is  the  God  of  our  fathers,”  they  asked,  "why  15  it  also 
necessary  to  call  Him  •our  God’?”  The  reason,  they  concluded,  was  that  the  God  of 
our  fathers  does  not  automatically  become  our  own  God.  ”It  is  only  the  individual  in 
whom  there  is  the  blending  of  the  religion  of  his  fathers  with  his  own  faith,”  declared 
the  Baal  Shem  Tov  centuries  later,  "that  can  be  considered  the  truly  religious  person.” 

There  is,  then,  a two— fold  character  to  the  role  of  religious  education.  One 
phase,  of  course,  is  the  transmission  of  the  spiritual  legacy  of  the  past.  But  re-  % 
ligious  training  13  Incomplete  if  0\1r  children  know  only  of  the  God  of  their  fathers. 

The  spirit  of  faith  which  comes  to  us  out  of  the  past  must  somehow  become  infused  with 
living  reality.  That  Judaism  recognizes  this  need  is  seen  in  the  demand  that  it  makes 
upon  every  participant  at  the  Passover  seder  service.  Here  the  ritual  tells  us  that 
each  of  us  must  come  to  Identify  himself  with  the  Hebrew  slaves  who  won  their  freedom 
from  Egyptian  bondage.  For  only  thereby  can  the  Individual  comprehend  the  full  mean— 

Ing  of  freedom  and  convert  the  God  of  that  ancient  deliverance  into  his  own  Redeemer. 

But  transforming  the  faith  of  one’s  fathers  into  one’s  o^vn  faith  is  a highly 
complex  matter.  It  involves  much  more  than  simply  transmitting  religious  information. 
Actually,  what  it  demands  is  a program  of  spiritual  training  in  day-to-day  living. 


The  cost  of  this  mailing  is  $3.00  a year.  This  and  other  expenditures  involved  in  our  national  weekly 
broadcasts  are  made  possible  only  by  your  continued  voluntary  support.  Your  contributions  enable  us 
to  maintain  the  high  quality  of  this  program.  RAuni  Jonah  B.  Wise 
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But  to  accomplish  this  kind  of  religious  education  we  require  three  essentials.  First, 
our  children  must  have  regular  and  continuous  contact  with  religion  that  will  touch 
them  at  countless  points  along  their  lives.  Obviously,  this  makes  serious  demands 
upon  parents  and  the  whole  social  environment.  But  It  has  become  Increasingly  clear 
that  the  family  and  the  home,  and  not  simply  the  religious  school.  Is  Integral  In  the 
religious  educational  process.  Do  you  recall  how  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  dramatized 
this  point  to  a friend  who  Insisted  \1P0n  rearing  his  child  without  adequate  religious 
training?  He  invited  the  man  to  come  outside  and  see  his  garden  and  when  the  friend 
expressed  surprise  at  finding  only  a mass  of  weeds,  Coleridge  explained  that  one  could 
hardly  expect  anything  more  from  a garden  which  no  one  took  time  to  tend.  Yea,  the 
cultivation  of  the  religious  life  of  our  children,  like  that  of  a garden,  takes  a 
great  deal  of  planning  and  hard  day-to-day  work.  It  cannot  be  carried  on  haphazardly 
or  sporadically  without  producing  a crop  of  weeds  in  the  souls  of  men. 

But,  secondly,  religious  education  can  be  effective  only  if,  in  recognizing 
differences  between  children,  it  exposes  them  to  the  full  range  of  spiritual  experience. 
The  rabbis  tell  us  that  the  real  miracle  of  the  creation  of  man  was  not  that  God  was 
able  to  fashion  Adam  out  of  the  dust.  Rather,  It  was  that  each  person  who  stemmed 
from  original  man  was  different  and  unique.  Hence  it  should  not  surprise  us  that  the 
Creator  also  provided  a multiplicity  of  ways  by  which  men  might  come  to  know  and 
revere  Him.  Look  at  our  Bible,  for  instance♦  Note  its  wide  variety  of  appeals  to  the 
spiritual  sensibilities  of  human  beings.  For  the  more  sensitive  soul  there  is  the 
poetry  of  the  Psalms!  for  the  ritually-inclined,  the  many  ceremonies  and  rites  of 
worship!  for  the  legally-minded,  the  nximerous  commandments!  for  the  ethically- 
motivated,  the  Prophetic  message!  and  for  the  more  literal-minded,  the  aphorisms  of 
Proverbs  and  the  stories  of  the  Pentateuch  conveying  the  basic  truths  of  life.  Evi- 
dently,  religion  has  always  recognized  that  there  are  many  ways  by  which  different 
individuals  find  faith  for  themselves.  Must  we  not,  too?  For  who  knows  which  re- 
ligious  experience  may  kindle  the  spark  of  God  within  the  heart  of  a child? 

Finally,  the  religious  education  of  our  times  must  understand  that  it  is  dealing 
with  children,  not  miniature  adults.  Therefore,  our  program  of  religious  training 
must  be  directly  related  to  the  life-needs  of  children.  The  child  who  is  struggling 
ן to  develop  a faith  of  his  own  cannot  derive  what  he  needs  from  the  wisdom  of  mature 
\ theologians.  To  him  the  loftiest  moral  principles,  no  matter  how  sublime,  are  in- 
adequate  unless  they  apply  directly  to  life  within  his  own  world,  8 world  in  which 
he  seeks  happier,  more  inv;ardly  satisfying  relationships  with  father  and  mother,  his 
sisters  and  brothers,  his  playmates,  and  the  eve  !^widening  circle  of  his  society.  If 
he  succeeds  in  relating  religion  to  the  intimate  concerns  of  his  life  at  this  level, 
we  can  be  satisfied  that  he  will  not  forsake  his  faith  in  his  later  and  more  mature 
years. 

Religious  education  for  today,  therefore,  has  the  supreme  duty  of  vitalizing  the 
values  of  the  faith  of  the  fathers  for  the  children  of  this  generation.  To  this  end 
it  must  provide  the  child  with  wider  experience  in  religious  living  in  accordance 
with  his  own  individual  nature  and  the  needs  of  childhood.  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
hope  to  make  the  God  of  his  fathers  his  God  and  the  basic  teachings  of  his  ancestral 
faith  his  own.  But  we  may  hope  for  even  more  ־~  that  he  may  go  beyond  his  parents• 
generations  in  developing  new  spiritual  insights  that  shall  lead  him  and  his  fellow— 
men  more  directly  on  the  road  to  ultimate  salvation. 

Listen,  then,  to  the  voice  of  the  religious  education  of  today.  It  is  speaking 
to  us  — fathers  and  mothers,  clergymen,  teachers  of  religion  — ■ through  the  words 
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of  The  Prophet  by  Kahil  Qibran  — 

*'Your  children  are  not  your  children. 

They  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of  life's  longing  for  itself. 

They  come  through  you  but  not  from  you. 

And  though  they  are  with  you,  yet  they  belong  not  to  you. 

You  may  give  them  your  love  but  not  your  thoughts. 

For  they  have  their  own  thoughts. 

You  may  house  their  bodies  but  not  their  souls. 

For  their  souls  dwell  in  the  house  of  tomorrow,  which  you 
cannot  visit  not  even  in  your  dreams. 

You  may  strive  to  be  like  them,  but  seek  not  to  make  them 
like  you. 

For  life  goes  not  backward  nor  tarries  with  yesterday. 

You  are  the  bows  from  which  your  children  as  living  arrows 
are  sent  forth. 

The  Archer  sees  the  mark  upon  the  path  of  the  infinite, 

and  He  bends  you  with  His  might  that  His  arrows  may 
go  swift  and  far. 

Let  your  bending  in  the  Archer's  hand  be  for  gladnessj 

For  even  as  He  loved  the  arrow  that  flies»  so  He  loves 
also  the  bcw  that  is  stable." 

Amen 


NOTICE  TO  LISTENER: 


At  present,  nnd  according  to  a recent  survey,  approximately 
200  ABC  stations  are  carrying  the  MESSAGE  OP  ISRAEL. 

Is  your  station  one  of  themi 

If  so,  ve  v;ill  appreciate  your  letting  then  know  how  you  are 
enjoying  our  broadcasts. 

If  not — and  this  is  impor tant--we  would  appreciate  your 
finding  out  why  not  and  letting  us  know*  Occasionally  a 
station  will  discontinue  our  program  without  notice  to  us. 
it  is  then  that  w0  must  rely  upon  faithful  friends,  such 
as  yourself,  to  keep  us  informed,  so  that  we  can  take 
action. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  in  this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

David  J.  lilse. 

Program  Director, 

838  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  21,  N.Y. 
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Dr.  Nelson  Qlueck 


0־״  Of  th.  ־fmostl־״־  Whloh ״ ־r/hal“״“ 

has  developed  continuously  from  ^ ® ®י  oontlnuitv  and  development  are  by  no 

will  oontlnue  to  develop  In  the  future.  ־ontln^ty ״ ־d^d^eiop^^^ 

means  a contradiction,  but  rather  a horlLns  of  the  present  and  form 

religious  originality  of  the  P ״ ‘־־“^,n?efs  of  ?he  pr־tt  but  Z have  not  dl ־ ״־ 

Tn  re 

״rr/־S־«d“Slt°h!  rCe  todies;  ־onvl־tlo״s  about  them,  and  we  have  deep 
convictions  about  the  inherent  nature  of  Judaism. 

For  us,  the  Bible  la  a reposlto^  of  -־J  «^:4;;°0"^ ^^%״^ 'fr™ 
r״erS1??:  LI ־1 ״lLrkfrr־rt1rtl;?־f^L ׳־־ ־th־!״ ־ ־,  and  the  Bible  alone, 
as  the  medium  of  salvation. 

The  truth  which  Is  In  the  Bible  Is  religious  truth. 

:Ä״Si-rÄ״c״5״: 

appreciate  the  soul-searching  through  which  the  legacy  was  attains  . 

The  Babylonian  exile  was  but  a single  incident  ^®^®^^lonLcSrthe 

1?vrs?r  rheÄ״L 

find  Greeks.  ?יי  elicited  from  our  forebears  some  responsive  ° , 

, . ^ 4.A  o 01  and  Qronomic  forces  prompted  meditation  on  the  gap 

broadening  perspective.  Social  and  economic  1 re  8 p h imnilcation  that 

bstween  Israel■־  Ideals  and  Its  praotloeA.  A 4^־־»־  tte  ?01?  of 

there  was  but  a single  Ood  In  the  ™!■׳erse  Impelled  thinkers  to  a^eas  tn 
Israel  in  its  relationship  to  Ctod  and  to  other  peoples.  Historical  ev  ״ 
specinLlly  prompted  the  thinking  of  the  biblical  personages  or  else  provided  the 

general  context  in  which  they  thought. 

The  spade  and  the  sieve,  ploddingly  and  wearlngly  applied,  have  disclosed  ^ 
the  relatively  high  reliability  of  the  ^^=^^^.01־  stotemento^de  In  to  B1  ; ^ ^ 

remains  revealed  the  tenacity  of  historical  memory  in  the  Sacred  Writ. 
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started  with  an  open  mind,  not  with  antecedent  convictions.  His  assertion  of  the 
basic  reliability  of  historical  materials  In  the  Bible  Is  his  conclusion  v/hich  has 
come  only  after  he  has  examined  the  evidence. 

This  Is  not  to  assert,  of  course,  that  archaeology  has  substantiated  or  could 
confirm  each  and  every  statement  In  the  Bible.  Such  Is  not  the  case,  and  can  never 
completely  be  the  case.  The  Bible  13  essentially  a theological  document  and  requires 
no  proof.  It  made  use  of  historical  materials  to  portray  the  workings  of  the  Qod  of 
history  and  humanity,  A generation  ago  the  usual  disposition  of  modernist  scholars 
was  that  the  theological  concern  of  Biblical  authors  rendered  their  historical  state- 
ments  suspect.  The  scholars  began  with  an  assumption  of  the  Incorrectness  of  Biblical 
data.  The  distinctive  contribution  of  the  biblical  archaeologist  is  this,  that  he  has 
forced  the  scholar  to  change  from  the  presumption  of  Incorrectness  in  the  Bible  to  the 
pres\Mption  of  reliability. 

It  Is  the  distinctive  contribution  of  the  archaeologist  that  he  has  affirmed  or 
made  more  clearly  understandable  the  historical  contexts  in  which  the  development  of 
Judaism  becomes  clearly  Intelligible,  . 

The  archaeologist  sees  that  conflicting  or  contradictory  manifestations  existed 
side  by  side  in  the  same  age.  Thus  the  archaeologist,  who  finds  the  remnants  of  the 
figurines  of  the  Ganaanlte  fertility  cults,  understands  the  better  the  concepts  of 
high  morality  and  of  ethical  monotheism  which  distinguished  Israel  from  its  neighbors. 
The  unmistakable  evidences  of  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  northern  kingdom  provide 
for  him  the  clearest  background  for  understanding  the  distress  of  Amos,  that  extremes 
of  comfort  and  poverty  existed  side  by  side  and  that  the  highly-placed  were  not  always 
moved  to  pity  by  the  misery  of  the  poor. 

To  repeat,  the  archaeologist,  finding  In  the  material  remains  of  the  past  the 
various  layers  of  deposits  pointing  to  different  times  and  conditions,  cannot  help  but 
sense  how  much  change  occurred  In  the  biblical  period.  The  material  changes  which  the 
archaeologist  notes  Interweave  themselves  with  biblical  historical  accounts»  Change, 
adaptation,  alteration,  increasing  perception,  - all  these  arise  and  exert  their 
Influence  on  developing  Jvidalsm.  But  along  with  the  change,  there  remains  from  period 
to  period  a solid  core  of  inherited  conviction  about  the  nature  of  Qod  and  about  His 
reqviirements  for  mankind. 

The  archaeologist,  dealing  with  jars  end  walls  and  lamps  and  figurines,  all  of 
them  material  products,  is  all  the  more  impressed  by  what  in  the  Bible  Is  the  truly 
Important  heritage,  the  spiritual  one,  The  thoughts  of  Deute ro-I sal ah  are  not  targets 
for  the  archaeologist’s  spade  ן the  assertion  of  divine  concern  for  all  men,  so  explicit 
in  Jonah,  are  not  fragments  of  broken  pottery  to  be  reassembled.  It  is  the  archaeol- 
ogist’s  very  preoccupation  with  the  material  aspects  of  the  various  stages  of  civil״ 
izatlon  which  makes  him  all  the  more  respectful  of  the  spiritual  growth  of  Israel, 

We  liberal  Jews  believe  that  the  spirit  of  progress  and  of  Reform  exists  in  the 
biblical  period  and  in  all  the  periods  of  Jewish  history.  Archaeology  as  a part  of 
scientific  Inquiry  undergirds  the  Reform  conviction  of  continuity  in  Judaism,  of  the 
constant  process  of  adaptation  and  deepening  which  It  aakea  crernewly  vital  and  mean- 
ingful,  of  the  endless  unfolding  to  us  through  it  of  the  sanctity  of  life  and  the 
significance  of  divinity. 
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on״  ® great  privilege  to  have  this  ooportunity  again  of 

Jewish  congregations,  and  in  Jewish  homes,  all  across  the^United  States 

tol:ד״ ״ ־  personally  many  of  ttose  wto Irf 

1 stening  to  me,  during  the  tour  which  we  shall  be  making  in  tAhe  coming  months. 

״nri  J־  morning  to  talk  about  the  relation  of  American  Jewrv 

and  especially  of  Progressive  Jewry,  to  the  new  state  of  Israel.  I L not  gM״.  T7’ 
talk  about  polltloa.  but  about  religion,  for  I am  oonvlncK  ?tot  ״ L 

f ^ ® vitally  oonoemed  with  historTS־faots:  It  om 

R?™ ״ י"'■"  religious  Jews  who  ?at??  the  wL  Sth 

, nearly  two  thousand  years  ago.  Nevertheless  when  it  happened  and  ended  d1«־_ 

ci^nuri"^  "יד"?  political  life,  they  set  themselves  a t"?o’facw1he  nlT 
w^th  If  During  the  next  two  centuries  they  evolved  a conceotion  of  Judaism 

survival  ^^The*^f3r  f^^J  ל ’portable  homeland. י And  so  they  made  possible  Jewish 
t^T^Jewish  ד ^ remind  you  is  that  those  rabbis  gave 

ever  tooTO  tSv  shif?ef  f^""  progressive  leadership  that  they  Lve 

?rSThi  ** ־ גי“ “ "יa־rl?Lf  ??  Dr?y־?!"  ?he?  d?? 

fL  ° T“־  fact  that  tholr  aSthLliy  la  ?1?1?ad 

T״d«j!m  ^ ^ traditionalism  today  must  not  blind  us  to  that  fact.  Progressive 

it<1Pif־  ^ ^ ^ ^ J־  experience  as  is  the  modern  progressive  movement 

and  new  responsibilities  ^fJ^fS  t ^ ®“®’^®^Pation  gave  new  opportunities, 

thflt  fho  ^o  the  Jews  of  the  dispersion,  and  emphasized  once  again 
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I entirely  disagree  with  those  nationalists  who  see  In  the  new  state  an  end  to 
the  need  or  the  opportunities  of  Jewish  life  elsewhere•  Judaism  Is  not  merely  the 
religion  of  the  Jewish  people.  It  Is  a universal  religion,  related  In  Its  own  right 
and  peculiar  way  to  the  whole  experience  of  mankind,  and  the  whole  purpose  of  Qod 
unfolded  In  human  history.  That  relationship  cannot  be  exercised  In  Isolation,  and 
It  never  has  been  so  In  any  period,  or  In  any  continent.  In  which  Jews  have  been 
allowed  by  the  majority  to  live  with  them  In  the  free  give  and  take  of  Ideas,  and  In 
the  mutual  upbuilding  of  h\unan  community.  Most  of  you  will  know  that,  when  I say 
this,  I am  speaking  as  a Christian  clergyman. 

If  I refuse  to  see  In  the  emergence  of  Israel  the  end  of  the  dispersion,  I must 
likewise  refuse  to  see  In  the  fact  of  emancipation  the  reduction  of  the  experience  of 
the  Jewish  people  to  that  of  a *church’  as  opposed  to  that  of  a whole  people  or 
community.  Jewry  Is  still  a civilization,  drawing  Its  understanding  and  Interpretatloi. 
of  life  from  a total  Jewish  experience  which,  from  the  Babylonian  exile  onwards,  has 
always  drawn  on  and  digested  the  experience  of  the  nations  throughout  the  world  among 
whom  Jews  live. 

Today,  though  many  progressive  Jews  support  Israel  politically,  there  Is  an  almost 
complete  gulf  between  their  religion  and  that  of  religious  Israelis.  This  has  a very 
simple  historical  explanation.  The  movement  for  reform  In  Jewry  had  Its  origins  In 
the  experience  of  emancipation.  The  strxjggles  and  failures,  the  experiments  and 
achievements  of  reform  were  Intimately  related  to  the  western  world  of  the  last 
hundred  and  fifty  years.  But  the  Jews  of  eastern  Europe  and  the  Orient,  who  make  up 
the  bulk  of  Israel’s  population,  were  never  flung  Into  the  whirlpool  of  the  western 
world.  They  were  able  to  continue  traditional  vj׳ays,  although  centuries  of  Christian 
and  Islamic  persecution  had  rendered  them  much  leas  flexible,  creative  and  adaptable 
than  they  had  been  In  the  days  of  their  ancestors.  To  the  western  Jew,  Israel  Is 
grafted  Into  experience  In  the  western  world,  to  the  eastern  It  la  grafted  on  to  a 
life  unchanged  In  any  essentials  since  the  middle  ages.  Hence  the  attitude  of  the 
orthodox  In  Israel  today,  hence  the  Yeshlvas  and  their  students,  hence  the  tragically 
small  contribution  which  religious  orthodoxy  has  made  to  the  Immense  moral  and  ethical 
problems  confronting  the  young  state.  For  the  state  has  been  built  out  of  western 
experience,  with  which  its  religion  has  had  little  contact,  and  to  which  it  can  in 
consequence  give  little  guidance. 

The  gulf  can  only  be  bridged  from  the  west.  I am  not  for  a moment  suggesting 
that  the  traditional  orthodoxy  has  no  contribution.  Far  from  it.  It  is  as  much  part 
of  the  total  picture  of  Jewry  as  are  the  new  forms  evolved  to  meet  the  new  problems 
of  emancipation.  But  It  is  only  part.  It  cannot  be  the  whole,  as  the  present 
orthodox  of  Israel  would  like  to  assvune  It  to  be.  And  they  will  continue  to  makS  that 
assumption  so  long  as  Western  religious  experience  Is  withheld  from  them.  In  saying  ג 
this  I am  not  thinking  Just  of  establishing  new  synagogues  on  the  American  model. 

That  would  indeed  be  meaningless,  for  their  strength  in  America  arises  out  of  their 
integration  Into  a pattern  of  life  which  Jews  have  learnt,  and  Indeed  helped  to  shape, 
in  America.  But  religion  Is  more  than  synagogue  worship.  It  Is  part  of  a total  life 
pattern,  and  is  present  even  In  those  who  do  not  think  of  themselves  as  personally 
devout. 

The  strength  of  the  work  of  the  revolutionary  rabbis  of  which  I have  spoken  lay 
in  the  fact  that  they  were  not  professional  ecclesiastics.  They  made  Judaism  the 
religion  of  ’know  how, י because  they  did  know  how  life  v;as  lived,  for  a farmer,  a 
business  man,  a craftsman,  or  a member  of  the  professions.  That  13  wanted  again  today. 
It  Is  for  men  in  all  walks  of  life,  who  care  about  their  Jewish  Inheritance,  to  say 
In  this  new  revolutionary  period»  this  is  how  my  Jewish  loyalties  work  out  In  meeting 
the  moral  and  ethical  problems  of  my  professional  life  and  my  social  relations  in  the 
twentieth  century.  That  is  what  they  need  to  bring  to  Israel,  and  that  18  what  in  Its 
own  way  will  create  new  and  creative  worship  intimately  related  to  life. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  reflect  that  this  season  of  the  year  is  sacred  to  all  the 
great  religions  of  the  Western  world.  Within  a week  we  Jews  will  Inaugurate  the 
festival  of  Passover,  with  its  emphasis  on  human  freedom  as  an  inalienable  right  of 
man.  Our  Heavenly  Father  wants  all  His  children  to  be  free;  with  unforgettable  words 
He  introduced  Himself  to  us  at  Sinai!  ”1  am  the  Lord,  Thy  God,  who  brought  thee  out 
of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of  bondage.י י  The  historic  Insight  of  the  Jew 
has  convinced  him  that  the  main  function  of  divinity  is  the  emanolpation  of  the  human 
body,  mind,  and  heart.  In  the  same  spirit  ct  devotion  Christendom  proclaims  this  week 
as  holy,  culminating  in  Easter  observance.  There  is  something  inspiring  about  the 
thought  that,  as  Christians  everywhere  visit  their  churches  on  Easter  Sunday,  Jews 
everywhere  will  gather  in  their  Temples  and  Synagogues  on  the  same  day,  Passover,  to 
unite  in  prayers  of  thanksgiving  for  the  Providence  which  sets  captives  free.  Perhaps 
it  is  wrong  to  let  imagination  rxile  the  mind,  but  our  radio  congregation  will  indulge 
this  one,  reverent  observation  ...  that,  perchance,  as רמז ס  separate  prayers,  the 
Jewish  and  the  Christian,  ascend  toward  the  throne  of  God  there  may  be  a confluence 
of  these  streams  of  devotion,  an  interweaving  and  intertwining  of  all  true  prayers, 
so  that  the  Loving  Father  of  All  Mankind,  hearing  our  devotion,  may  say, י יNow  the 
time  is  ripe.  I will  answer  their  prayers  for  peace,  for  brotherhood,  for  love,  for 
the  coming  of  the  divine  kingdom." 

In  this  week,  which  ends  with  Shabbat  HaGadol  ־—  the  Great  Sabbath  before 
Passover  ־—  our  thoughts  tiu^n  naturally  to  prayer,  religion’s  most  precious  theme.  It 
is  the  very  language  of  faithl  Without  the  power  of  speech  every  great  interest  of 
the  human  heart  remains  at  a low  stage.  There  is  the  language  of  love  which  lifts  it 
above  the  elementeil  to  the  sublimely  poetic,  the  romantic.  There  is  a language  of 
culture  which  makes  civilization  possible,  which  enables  us  to  pass  on  to  our  children 
the  ideals  and  techniques  we  inherited  from  our  fathers  and  enriched  in  our  time.  It  > 
is  possible  to  think  of  religion  without  prayer  as  a barren  recognition  that  the 
universe  had  a first  cause  but  remains  coldly  impersonal.  Prayer  transforms  religion 
into  communion  between  God  and  man,  into  a reciprocal  relationship  of  love  which 
convinces  man  he  is  not  alone  in  an  unfriendly  world.  Prayer  may  not  create  religion; 
quite  the  contrary.  But  prayer  lifts  religion  to  a plane  of  activity,  of  romance, 
of  self-realization. 

A program  of  prayer,  so  vital  to  all  faiths,  is  based  upon  a number  of  premises 
to  which  I direct  your  attention.  The  first  of  these  is  that  prayer  is  a natural 
expression  of  the  human  soul.  It  is  exercise  by  which  the  spirit  of  man  is  strengthen ^<10 
Xt  is  the  sight— lifting  function  of  the  inner  life.  "I  lift  mine  eyes  unto  the  hills," 
cried  the  Psalmist,  and  with  it  the  whole  soul  of  man  is  elevated  above  the  pettiness, 
the  ahortr-sightedness,  the  selfishness,  the  thousand  spiritual  ills  which  humankind 
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Is  heir  to.  Gone  — la  the  Inpatlence  of  those  who  would  force  progress.  Gone  — the 
false  standards  of  those  who  live  In  envy  of  their  neighbors*  tiny  successes.  Gone 
the  vengefvüncea  of  those  who  wish  harm  to  any  of  their  fellow-men.  *^one  ^1 
except  sublime  Talth  In  the  goodness  and  love  of  God,  In  the  teneflcanoe  of  His  Will 
and  the  wisdom  of  His  Providence.  Gone  all  except  the  confident  determination  to  > 
take  the  next  step  our  duty  calls  upon  us  to  take.  "I  do  not  ask  to 

scenei  one  step  enough  for  me."  O'The  Pillar  of  the  Cloud,״  by  Cardinal  Newman, 1801-90) 

Then  our  prayer  13  based  upon  the  premise  that,  if  It  Is  natural  for  man  to 
reach  upward,  so  It  la  natural  for  God  to  bend  toward  us  to  hear  our  prayer.  In  His 
love  He  has  made  Himself  accessible  to  us.  He  13  a God  not  only  afar  off  but  near  at 
hand,  available  to  all  who  seek  Him  in  truth.  Prayer  18  this  kind  of  a dialogue 
between  God  and  man.  In  which  man  gives  voice  to  the  sincere  desires  of  his  heart  and 
God  hears  and  answers.  It  Is  of  no  great  significance  that  the  answer  Is  not  always 
what  we  want  for  ourselves.  It  13  an  answer  from  Him  whose  knowledge  is  from  eve1>- 
lasting  to  everlastingj  whose  Infinite  wisdom  18  the  world* 3 only  assurance  of 
stability. 

At  times  men  think  of  prayer  as  something  less  vital  than  this.  They  equate  it 
with  an  unheard,  tinanswered  outcry  of  the  human  heart.  They  think  of  It  as  man  s 
attempt  to  lift  hlmsUlf  unaided,  to  find  new  oovirage  by  whistling  In  a darkness  that 
Is  really  too  dark  for  us.  Prayer  becomes  a psychological  exercise  and  not  an  out- 
reaching  for  divine  mercy  and  guidance.  In  my  judgment,  this  is  at  best  a not  too 
reasonable  facsimile  of  prayer.  It  is  better  than  nothing  but  not  quite  good  enough 
for  those  who  yearn  for  the  living  God. 

There  is  a third  premise,  inseparable  from  the  rest,  that  prayer  13  efficacious. 
Just  as  I would  not  limit  the  power  of  the  Supernatural  God,  who  Is  not  Imprisoned  In 
the  natural  law  He  has  established,  so  I would  not  limit  His  capacity  to  answer  our 
prayers.  At  times  He  says,  ״Yes,״  to  our  petitions  for  the  sick,  the  troubled,  the 
sorely— driven.  At  times  His  answer  is,  ״No.״  But  always  it  is  He  who  heals  the  sick 
and  sets  the  captive  free,  who  maketh  poor  and  make’th  rich,  brlngeth  low  and  llfteth 
up.  The  answers  to  our  prayer  are  most  clearly  evident  in  God’s  guidance  to  those  who 
seek  it  and  wait  for  it.  We  live  in  an  age  of  confusion.  Decisions  come  hard.  There 
are  so  many  moments  of  doubt  and  uncertainty.  Guidance  comes  to  those  who  wait 
patiently  for  Him.  I like  the  statement  of  Abraham  Lincoln  who  said,  ״When  God  wants 
me  to  do  — or  not  to  do  — something  He  finds  a way  of  letting  me  know.״  I like  the 
question  asked  of  Isaac  Grossman  by  Rabbi  Zimmerman  in  Sholem  Asch* 8 novel,  recently 
published  by  Putnam,  ״A  Passage  in  the  Night.״  Here  is  the  question  the  Rabbi  asked, 
״Have  there  not  been  incidents  in  the  course  of  your  long  life  when  you  felt 
either  immediately  or  soon  after•- as  though  you  had  been  touched  by  God’s  hand?  Has 
it  never  seemed  to  you  as  if  God  had  turned  His  glance  from  all  the  world,  from  the 
whole  of  creation,  upon  you  to  occupy  Himself  with  you  alone  and  with  your  fate?”  י 
When  Grossman  answered  that  there  had  been  such  moments  in  his  life  the  Rabbi  added, 
״That  was  the  hand  of  God  that  guided  you,  my  friend.”  I like  the  implications  of 
the  ooncluding  statement  in  the  novel  ...  when  Isaac  Grossman  speaks  to  his  grandson, 
״I  have  been  like  a man  thrust  out  in  the  darkness!  and  a hand  was  stretched  out  to 
me  and  guided  my  passage  in  the  night.” 

This,  my  dear  friends,  is  a season•  rich  in  religious  drama•  For  us  Jews  there 
are  the  Seder,  the  matzoth,  the  bitter  herbs,  the  pageantry  of  the  Passover.  For  the 
Christian  world  there  are  the  symbols  of  this  holy  season.  There  is  one,  year-round 

symbol  of  the  Synagogue  which  speaks  to  me  of  prayer  at  its  noblest  and  best.  It  is 

our  Mögen  David,  our  six— pointed  star.  The  lower  triangle,  with  its  base  toward  the 

ground,  reaches  upward  toward  the  sky.  This  is  man,  of  the  earth  earthy,  with  heart 

reaching  Godward  in  prayer.  The  upper  triangle  stands  for  God,  based  in  the  heavens 
1 but  reaching  downward  toward  man  — always  beckoning  with  love.  Where  these  triangles 
meet  and  interlock  in  prayerful  communion  and  response,  that  is  our  faith  — the 
religion  of  our  fathers  and,  please  God,  of  our  children.  Amen 
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My  Friends*  The  stirring  spirit  of  the  Passover  Story  which  we  recount  again 
this  day  was  never  so  meaningful  as  in  our  generation.  As  we  join  our  voices  to  those 
of  the  pest,  we  sing  with  personal  exultation  the  Psalmist* a ode  to  freedom*  **When 
Israel  went  forth  out  of  Egypt,  The  House  of  Jacob  from  a people  of  strange  language.• 
The  sea  saw  it  and  fled. •The  mountains  skipped  like  rams. •Tremble,  thou  earth,  at  the 
presence  of  the  Lord*. Who  turned  the  rock  into  a pool  of  water.  The  flint  into  a 
fountain  of  waters•”  (Psalm  114)  So  does  the  ancient  singer  chant  the  glories  of 
man’s  first  emergence  from  serfdom,  an  hour  which  saw  Qod  as  One  transforming  the 
very  desert  wastes  into  fertility• 

These  ancient  Biblical  phrases,  which  through  usage  have  become  so  vital  a part 
of  the  Passover  liturgy,  came  to  my  thoughts  this  past  summer  when  I had  occasion, 
on  returning  home  from  my  vacation,  to  view  one  of  the  truly  unique  natural  phenomena 
of  New  England.  It  is  the  **Desert  of  Maine**,  which  perhaps  some  of  you  may  have  seen. 
If  so,  you  must  have  been  impressed,  as  was  I,  both  with  its  unexpected  and  its  awe״ 
some  character.  In  the  heart  of  one  of  ovx  moat  fertile  states,  blessed  with  beauti»־• 
ful  pine  forests,  rich  farms  and  crystal— clear  lakes,  one  comes  upon  one  of  those 
vagaries  of  nature  that  remain  inexplicable.  For  the  Desert  of  Maine  is  Just  that  — 
500  acres  of  wind-blown  sands  that  are  slowly  engulfing  an  ever— increasing  area* 

The  story  geologists  tell  is  at  once  fascinating  and  baffling.  A little  more 
than  80  years  ago  this  territory  was  cultivated  farm— land  with  growing  grain  and 
fruitful  orchards.  Then  one  day  the  owner  observed  a small  yet  ominous  patch  of 
sand  in  the  midst  of  his  fields.  Believing  merely  that  the  soil  had  become  eroded, 
he  covered  the  patch  with  pine  branches  and  top  soil.  But  to  no  avail.  The  area 
widened  and  widened.  Slowly  it  swallowed-up  not  only  grain  fields  but  whole  fruit 
trees.  As  months  passed,  it  became  apparent  that  his  battle  against  nature  was  a 
one-sided,  hopeless  struggle.  The  farm  was  abandoned,  abandoned  to  the  sea  of  sand.  ! 
And  the  sea  has  spread  and  spread.  It  has  engulfed  barns  and  houses•  It  has  covered 
over  a fresh-water  spring.  It  has  burled  great  trees.  Today  there  are  sand  dunes 
75  feet  high,  and  still  the  desert  grows.  Scientists  are  in  disagreement  as  to  its 
origin.  Some  believe  it  is  the  bed  of  a prehistoric  river  now  surging  to  the  surface. 
Others  contend  it  has  come  from  glacial  deposits.  But  all  agree  its  end  is  not  yet. 
Geological  borings  to  a depth  of  several  hundred  feet  still  reveal  the  same  sand,  and 
for  a considerable  radius  around  the  present  area.  There  are  those  who  feel  that 
ultimately  this  sea  of  scund  will  surge  over  the  entire  nearby  co  xm  try  side,  bringing 
death  to  all  the  vegetation. 

As  I stood  atop  one  of  the  dunes,  contemplating  the  surrounding  desolation,  there 
flashed  through  my  mind  the  recollection  of  another  and  contrasting  scene.  I recalled 
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how  soioe  four  yaars  *go  I stood  on  tha  outskirts  of  tha  anciant  Biblical  town  of 
Baar^Sheba  in  the  land  of  Israal•  On  tha  adga  of  the  Nagavy  this  town  for  centuries 
had  been  the  last  outpost  before  ona  plunged  into  the  Southern  desert.  Mow,  however, 
it  was  the  scene  of  great  activity.  Sweating  bands  of  laborers  were  tolling  beneath 
tha  semi—tropiceO.  sun,  digging  dltobes  and  laying  galvanized  steal  pipes.  They  were 
bringing  the  waters  of  the  north  into  tha  arid  south  land,  and  already  in  the  region 
where  they  had  been,  some  of  the  fruits  of  their  labors  were  to  be  seen.  Tiny  patches 
of  green  were  beginning  to  be  appa3rent  in  the  sands»  end  between  the  rows  of  growing 
things,  the  tell~tale  irrigation  ditches  through  which  coursed  the  llfe־-glving  waters 
that  the  pipes  had  brought.  Here  was  life  in  the  making,  and  the  conquest  of  the 
desert! 

And  80,  these  two  scenes  contrasted  in  my  mind.  The  birth  of  a desert  bringing 
death!  The  death  of  a desert  bringing  lifel  And  I thought,  my  friends,  of  our  present 
world  and  of  the  patterns  of  human  thovight  and  action  that  now  lie  open  before  us. 

At  this  sacred  Passover  season,  there  are,  it  seems  to  me,  two  completely  opposite, 
and  yet  perhaps  equally  persuasive,  ways  of  viewing  the  status  of  freemen  in  the  world. 

It  could  be  argued,  and  perhaps  convincingly  demonstrated,  that  we  are  seeing 
freedom  today  slowly  but  surely  being  engulfed  by  a desert  of  death.  It  has  been 
within  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us  that  the  first  evidences  of  that  desert  manifested 
themselves.  On  the  political  surfaces  of  the  earth,  the  first  traces  of  tyranny  did 
not  always  break  forth  with  dramatic  violence,  but  manifested  themselves  slowly  and 
subtly  in  diverse  and  scattered  regions  of  the  world-'-Rusela,  Italy,  Germany,  Japan.. 
And  though  from  some  of  these  areas  the  destruction  of  liberty  has  momentarily  receded, 
the  suB^total  of  peoples  and  governments  submerged  today  beneath  the  sands  of  dicta-' 
torshlp's  desolation  has  grown  steadily  and  alarmingly.  And  this  day  It  la  undeniable 
truth  that  well~nlgh  a third  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth  are  buried  beneath  a system 
that  is  desert—llke  in  its  death  of  all  thoae  values  which  mean  life  to  the  soul  of 
man.  It  is  a realm  in  which  the  word  peace  means  war,  in  which  brotherhood  means 
hate,  the  word  democracy  moans  tha  vilest  of  tyranny,  and  in  which  cynical  men  inr- 
creasingly  crush  all  evidences  of  freedom  of  the  spirit.  And  although  at  this  moment 
there  may  be  temporary  truces  and  respites  from  the  onward  surge  of  the  desert,  we 
know  its  end  has  not  yet  been  reached.  Thus  it  is  that  for  some  among  us  there  is  the 
feeling  of  the  futility  of  all  stniggle  against  what  is  deemed  inevitable.  Why  battle 
so  Inexorable  a force  as  the  very  desert?  Only  the  self-deluding,  it  is  said,  will 
cling  to  a faith  in  a better  tomonrow,  free  of  the  dread  of  human  tyranny  aivi  of  war. 

Against  this  grim  alternative,  however,  there  is  that  demonstration  of  faith 
triumphant  which  the  most  recent  conquest  of  the  desert  in  Israel,  after  1900  years, 
can  bring  to  us  this  day.  And  may  I add  that  the  example  can  be  alike  inq)res8ive  to 
men  of  whatever  faith  or  national  loyalty,  since  it  possesses  universal  meanings 
unrelated  to  political  ideologies  as  such.  In  its  essence  it  is  a reminder  of  that 
self-same  spirit  which  permeated  the  first  desert  saga,  the  Passover  story,  of  Israel’s 
emergence  from  bondage  to  liberation.  It  is  a reassuring  modern  chapter  in  the  age- 
old  drama  of  man's  battle,  against  whatever  odds»  to  live  as  a free  man! 

In  the  midst  of  the  present  despair  and  skepticism  as  to  man's  capacity  to  create 
as  a free  soul,  here  should  be,  once  again,  a renewal  of  o\xr  hope.  In  the  midst  of 
our  world-wide  plans  for  devastation  here  is  something  of  a people  building.  Here, 
in  visible  form,  is  the  essence  of  both  the  challenge  and  the  faith  of  the  Passover! 

For  this  our  "Zeman  Oheruaenu",  our  "season  of  liberation",  is  dedicated  not  to  the 
desert  of  despair  and  death  but  to  the  dream  of  man' 8 conquest  of  defeatism  and  of 
his  making  the  desert  to  yield  life  again! 

God  knows  we  need  such  faith  now!  At  a time  when  the  threat  of  atomic  annihlla•• 
tlon  hangs  over  everything  we  hold  dear,  with  assaults  on  personal  and  political 
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libarty  aor•  vioioua  than  tbay  hava  avar  baan,  wa  naad,  daaparataly  naad,  tha  aware- 
naaa  of  thia  praaont  ■iraouloua  oonquaat  of  tha  daaart  by  aan  to  guide  our  apirits. 
For  In  both  tha  anoiaat  Paaaoirar  aaga  and  in  tha  praaant  triuaph  owar  laraal's  daaart 
thara  ia  tha  record  of  a people  reaolved,  with  Qod*a  help  and  inapiration,  to  trana- 
fora  tha  **dead  flint  into  a liwing  fountain  of  watara•" 

Tha  Paaaowar  aong»  then,  ia  a aong  of  hope!  Ita  ancient  aooenta  ohallanga  ua 
anawi  Ba  atroag  and  of  good  oouragal  Toaorrow  balonga  not  to  tha  daaart  of  death. 

It  belonga  to  life!  It  belongs  to  tha  eternal  purpoaea  of  tha  Ood  who  "tranaforaed 
the  x«ok  into  a pool  of  water.**  It  balonga  to  Iaaiah*a  proaiaa  that  haa  been,  and 
will  yet  again  ba,  redaeaedi  **The  wildemeaa  and  tha  parohad  land  ahall  ba  glad.. 

And  tha  daaart  ahall  raJoioa.,And  it  ahall  bloaaoa  aa  tha  roaal  (laaiah  5511)  I 

Aaen.  1 
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Thank  you.  Life  is  a crazy•■יquilt,  we*ve  often  heard  it  said.  And  so  it  oft~ 
times  seems.  But  as  we  observe  our  own  lives  and  the  lives  of  the  others  around  us 
more  closely,  we  begin  to ־see  an  order  and  a plan  and  a design.  And  in  each  human 
life  there  seems  to  be  a definite  pattern  repeating  itself  over  and  over  again• 

I have  heard  it  said  that  in  ancient  Persia,  when  a child  was  bom,  they  would 
begin  to  weave  a rug,  embodying  the  story  of  his  life  as  it  unfolded.  And  when  the  rug 
was  finished  with  the  person*  s death,  it  revealed  his  whole  character  and  personality, 
and  represented  symbolically  all  that  had  happened  to  him  in  life.  And  very  early  in 
the  fashioning  of  the  rug  there  would  become  apparent  the  recurrent  theme  which  from 
earliest  childhood  characterized  his  reactions  to  the  situations  which  life  presented 
to  him. 

As  it  is  in  the  lives  of  individuals,  so  la  it  in  the  lives  of  nations  and  peoples. 
As  I think  of  my  own  Jewish  people,  for  instance,  I note  that  much  of  Jewish  tradition 
and  ceremonial  harks  back  to  the  beginning  of  Jewish  history  in  the  Exodus  from 
Egyptian  slavery.  Not  the  Giving  of  the  Ten  Commandments  at  Mount  Sinai,  not  the 
building  of  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem,  not  the  Destruction  of  the  Temple  and  the  con- 
sequent  Exile,  - not  any  single  other  event  in  our  entire  eventful  history  has  re- 
ceived  greater  prominence  in  our  thinking  than  that  soul-stirring  occurrence.  During 
all  of  the  past  week,  we  have  been  celebrating  a joyous  festival,  the  Passover, 
dedicated  to  the  commemoration  of  the  Exodus.  But  in  addition,  the  Sabbath,  the  ethics 
of  Judaism,  the  preaching  of  the  Prophets,  and  so  many  other  elements  in  our  tradition, 
all  draw  their  inspiration  from  that  great  deliverance.  And  time  after  time,  in  Jewish 
history,  the  same  story  has  acted  itself  out.  Many  Pharaohs  have  risen  to  enslave  us, 
to  kill  off  the  finest  and  the  strongest  and  the  best  of  us,  to  stifle  our  initiative 
and  our  creativity.  But  ever  and  again  has  the  Great  Designer  of  our  destinies  de-  > 
livened  us  from  their  hands.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  outstanding  oharacteristio  of 
the  Jewish  way  of  life  is  its  love  of  freedom  and  equality,  its  emphasis  upon  Individ- 
uality  as  against  regimentation,  upon  brotherhood  as  against  intolerance,  upon  peace 
and  the  love  of  one’s  fellow-man  as  against  hatred  and  strife. 

And  so  it  is  also  in  the  history  of  this  great  country  of  ours,  America.  At  the 
very  beginning  of  American  history,  the  pattern  was  set  on  which  the  American  way  of 
life  would  be  b^sed.  Our  birth  as  a nation  took  place  in  resistance  to  tyranny.  The 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Constitution,  and  those  first  ten  amendments  which 
constitute  the  Bill  of  Rights,  these  revealed  the  characteristic  form  in  which  America 
would  ever  after  respond  to  the  problems  of  its  existence.  They  are  the  warp  and  the 
woof  of  our  collective  personality.  It  is  they,  ^ — as  we  have  expressed  them  over  and 
over  again  in  our  conduct  as  a nation,  — that  have  made  America  great. 
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Today,  however,  one  cannot  pick  up  a newspaper  without  finding  in  it  reports  of 
some  violation  of  these  principles  of  freedom  and  equality  in  which  our  nation  was 
conceived  and  to  which  it  has  been  dedicated.  For  abroad  and  at  home,  the  problem  of 
freedom  is  one  of  the  great  and  fundamental  problems  of  our  day*  Too  often  we  hear  it 
said  that  folks  in  our  time  must  choose  between  freedom  and  security.  But  that  is  a 
false  ovej>-simpllfloation  of  our  problem.  For  there  can  be  no  true  freedom  without 
security,  and  there  can  be  no  actual  security  without  freedom.  Surely  we  must  realize 
today  that,  with  the  advancements  in  our  technologies,  our  world  could  easily  produce 
enough  of  food  and  clothing  and  housing  and  even  of  luxuries  for  all  to  enjoy.  But 
as  long  as  many  in  our  world  do  not  have  even  the  barest  necessities,  neither  they 
nor  we  can  be  either  secure  or  free.  Surely  our  scientific  and  philosophical  advance- 
ment,  our  intellectiial  and  aesthetic  development  is  one  of  which  we  may  feel  justi— 
fiably  proud.  But  as  long  as  in  this  country  and  elsewhere  inadequate  educational 
opportunities  are  afforded  great  numbers  of  human  beings,  and  as  long  as  their  minds 
are  dominated  by  vicious  propaganda  machines  and  by  great  instruments  of  communication 
which  have  been  perverted  to  narrow  and  selfish  interests,  then  neither  they  nor  we 
can  be  either  secure  or  free.  Surely  we  feel  more  than  ever  before  that  ours  is  one 
small  world,  whose  very  existence  depends  upon  world-wide  cooperation  and  mutual  inter- 
dependence.  But  as  long  as  whole  groups  of  people  are  discriminated  against,  both  here 
and  abroad,  because  of  race  and  color  and  creed,  that  neither  they  nor  we  may  delude 
ourselves  into  thinking  that  we  are  either  free  or  secure. 

For  freedom  and  security  are  indivisible.  And  the  poverty  of  the  many  eventually 
affects  even  the  most  wealthy.  The  ignorance  of  the  many  subtracts  from  the  nation’s 
and  the  world’s  culture.  And  the  aggression  bred  of  frustration  sooner  or  later 
reaches  out  to  strike  at  the  very  life’s  blood  of  even  those  who  think  to  dwell  in 
calm  and  detached  isolation.  The  security  and  freedom  which  is  taken  from  any  man  is 
taken  from  each  of  us. 

There  may  be  some  who  see  in  life  on  this  earth  only  another  crazy— 
quilt.  They  can  very  correctly  point  to  the  many  evils  of  our  human  society.  They 
can  point  to  the  hodge-podge  make-up  of  the  world’s  populations,  to  the  myriad  di- 
versities  of  language  and  culture  and  religion  and  color,  to  the  countless  differences 
of  social  and  economic  and  political  opinion.  But  it  is  our  task  to  look  beyond  these 
surface  differences  and  see  the  Great  Design  which  eternally  takes  its  shape  in  the 
world,  and  of  which  we  are  a part.  And  if  we  weave  our  own  small  segment  as  carefully 
and  as  devotedly  and  as  intelligently  as  we  know  how,  then  life  will  manifest  itself 
as  no  crazy— quilt  at  all,  but  as  a lovely  tapestry,  in  which  we  can  see  revealed  ever 
new  rlcl׳iness  and  color  and  beauty. 

Amen 
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In  the  Biblical  account  of  Samuel! s search  for  a King  to  succeed  Saul  and  the 
Lord’s  rejection  one  by  one  of  the  older  sons  of  Jesse  until  the  youngest  is  reached, 
we  have  a lovely  tale  in  the  course  of  which  we  come  across  Qod’s  advice  to  the 
disappointed  prophet  ״ a truly  pregnant  saying  and  one  of  the  most  profound  discove^ 
ies  of  humankind!  "The  Lord  seeth  not  as  man  seethj  for  man  looketh  on  the  outward 
appearance,  but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart."  (I  Samuel  XVI, 7), 

It  is  this  divine  criterion  that  Religion  has  always  set  up  for  man  to  imitate. 

It  Was  a favorite  idea  with  our  old  teachers  that  the  aim  of  practical  religion  was 
to  stimulate  in  men  the  desire  and  the  habit  of  becoming  Qodllke,  and  so  all  true 
religion  has  sought  to  habituate  humanity  to  the  divine  form  of  Judgment  -to  get 
mortals  to  look  upon  the  heart  of  things,  and  into  the  heart  of  things,  rather  than 
upon  the  Immediate  externals.  The  true  meaning  of  an  act,  of  character,  of  conduct  ״ 
the  true  worth  of  it  all  — is  what  it  means  inwardly,  according  to  the  spirit  it 
sprang  from,  according  to  the  soul  it  represents,  rather  than  the  sheer  o^^^jrd  form 
it  assumes.  Form  is  accidental^  the  spirit,  the  heart  is  the  essential  and  this  is 
the  chief  thing  that  counts,  the  only  thing  permanent.  It  is  the  old  contrast  of 
appearance  versus  reality« 

True  Religion  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  heart  in  the  conduct  of  human 
This  it  does  not  only  in  the  realm  of  the  practical,  but  also  in  that  of  theory.  The 
great  difference  between  Religion,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Philosophy  and  Science,  on 
the  other,  is  that  the  latter  have  laid  most  stress  on  the  intellect,  while  Religion 
has  occupied  itself  largely  with  the  heart.  This  difference  is  discernible  in  the 
very  earliest  times,  and  was  typified  by  the  two  most  influential  peoples  of  antiquity 
the  Jews  and  the  Greeks.  The  latter  were  partial  to  reason  and  produced  the  lead- 
ing  thinkers  of  antiquity;  the  former  regarded  the  heart  as  of  primary  Importance, 
and  brought  forth  the  greatest  spiritual  figures  of  antiquity,  who  spoke  above  all 
about  the  heart  of  man,  from  which  ^re  the  issues  of  life.  In  Scripture,  this  organ 
is  spoken  of  not  merely  as  the  seat  of  affections  and  source  of  the  emotions,  but 
also  as  the  instrument  of  understanding,  as  the  means  to  wisdom.  This  is  significant, 
for  if  everywhere  the  emotions  were  connected  with  the  heart,  among  the  Jews  under— 
standing,  knov/ledge,  wisdom  as  well  were  centred  in  the  heart  — functions  and  attain:- 
ments  elsewhere  attributed  to  the  mind.  This  was  revelatory  of  the  fact  that  the  Jews 
were  the  supremely  religious  people,  and  other  than  philosophic,  in  their  attitude  to 
life.  That  their  approach  was  effective,  we  have  seen  time  and  again.  Every  so  often 
Science  and  Philosophy  have  realized  the  inadequacy  of  their  method,  the  insufficiency 
of  the  intellect  to  explain  life  or  character,  humanity  and  the  universe,  and  then 
there  was  always  a swing  back  from  worship  of  the  Intellect  to  recognition  of  the 
heart.  This  fact,  and  this  truth,  Pascal  has  summed  up  in  his  well-known  wordsi  The 
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heart  has  Its  reasons  that  Reason  knows  not  at  all  I" 

It  is  such  a recognition  of  the  heart  that  we  have  witnessed  in  the  Philosophy 
and  the  Science  of  recent  years.  William  James  and  Bergson  and  Croce,  leaders  of 
latter-day  philosophy,  began  the  movement  which  their  successors,  our  contemporaries 
continued.  All  have  tried  to  find  a place  for  the  intixitlons  and  leanings  of  the 
human  heart,  as  well  as  for  the  dictates  of  reason.  Certainly,  there  is  a definite 
tendency  in  all  modern  civilization  toward  giving  the  chief  place  to  the  heart,  the 
inward,  the  spiritual  — toward  a more  general  and  spontaneous  adoption  of  the  divine 
criterion.  Despite  some  dissident  voices  Bradley  and  Whitehead,  Buber  and  Rosenzweig 
do  represent  the  temper  of  a new  and  postr- rationalistic  age.  We  hear  about  the  new 
art  of  painting,  the  new  poetry,  the  new  sculpture.  Each  of  these,  to  the qye  of  the 
average  person,  represents  a radioal  breach  with  tradition.  Most  of  us  don*t  know 
what  to  make  of  those  creations.  We  stand  before  them  baffled.  Yet  we  are  aware  that 
they  are  trying  to  express  something  and  to  achieve  something.  What  are  they  trying 
to  do?  What  is  the  one  thing  they  have  in  common  — all  these  rebels  and  innovators? 
They  strive  to  express  the  very  core  of  things,  the  heart  of  Nature,  the  inwardness 
of  beauty,  the  soul  of  humanity.  They  say  they  are  tired  of  mere  form,  of  pigment  as 
such,  of  bare  metre,  of  outward  appearance,  of  the  frozen  and  the  dead,  and  what 
these  moderns  attempt  is  to  represent  the  throbbing  center  of  Creation,  which  is  alive, 
mobile  and  changeful.  Their  efforts  may  be  crude,  their  language  inadequate,  they  may 
impress  us  as  eccentric,  but  insofar  as  they  penetrate  beyond  the  surface  of  life 
they  are  following  the  divine  example  and  are  pioneers  in  exploration  of  the  holiest 
of  holies. 

Inwardness  is  the  keynote  of  all  democratic  civilization.  We  are  puzzled  by  the 
now  art  and  the  new  poetry  — by  the  brood  of  disciples  of  Cezanne  and  the  successors 

of  Amy  Lowell.  Men  were  no  less  at  a loss  when  first  they  faced  the  experiments  of 

democratic  civilization.  The  American  Revolution  as  an  experiment  in  life  and  govern- 
ment  was  even  stranger  than  a new  experiment  in  art  and  poetry.  Yet,  this  is  what 
democratic  civilization  signifies!  a protest  against  mere  form,  against  canonized 
traditions,  against  dead  standards,  against  static  government,  and  championship  of 
the  quick,  the  plastic,  the  spirit^-sponsor  of  the  soul,  of  the  heart  of  man  against 
the  devices  and  the  intrigues  of  autocracy,  which  was  nothing  so  much  as  an  incarna- 

tlon  of  the  classic  principle  of  form  in  government.  This  is  what  American  democratic 

Idealism  gave  to  the  world,  and  when  we  think  of  some  of  its  greatest  representatives, 

־we  realize  it.  Take  three  such  men  as  Emerson,  Walt  Whitman,  and  Abraham  Lincoln  

each  working  in  a different  sphere  — a poet,  a philosopher,  a statesman  — and  each 
truly  representing  American  life.  What  have  they  all  in  common?  Devotion  to  the 
Inmost  part  — to  the  soul  — to  the  heart  of  things,  as  against  a worship  of  the 
outward,  the  formal,  the  conventional.  And  it  is  a renewed  emphasis  of  this  fund- 
amental  nature  and  expression  of  democracy  that  we  need  today.  Democracy  is  the 
enemy  of  conformity,  of  regimentation,  of  factory  standardization!  the  true  criterion 
18  the  divine,  whose  pattern  is  evoked  only  when  the  inner  eye  pierces  the  depths  and 
sees  man  and  life  as  rich,  multiform  and  infinitely  varied. 

Since  the  heart  is  of  such  Importance,  let  us  be  sure  we  educate  it.  The  men  of 
the  Bible  did  not  merely  glorify  the  heart,  they  pleaded  for  its  training,  for  its 
care,  for  its  education.  ”Above  all  keeping  keep  thy  heart,  for  out  of  it  are  the 
issues  of  lifel”  They  warned  against  the  unclrcumclzed  heart,  which  was  more  repre— 
henslble  than  the  uncircumcized  flesh.  It  is  the  purpose  of  Religion  to  remind  us 
not  merely  of  the  paramountcy  of  our  heart,  but  also  to  urge  us  to  cultivate  it,  to 
improve  it,  to  beautify  it.  According  as  we  do,  we  follow  the  voice  of  Religion, 
certainly  of  Judaism. 

"For  the  Lord  seeth  not  as  man  seeth!  for  man  looketh  on  the  outward  appearance, 
but  the  Lord  looketh  on  the  heart! ” 
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How  shall  we  face  life?  This  is  a question  which  in  one  way  or  another  haunts 

many  of  us  today.  We  live  in  a time  of  anxiety  and  fear.  A thousand  worries  harass 

us.  We  often  feel  lonely  in  the  vast  solitude  of  a drifting  world.  And  each  of  us 
asks!  How  shall  I face  the  dark  paesages,  the  somber  contingencies  which  at  times 
seem  to  surround  me,  threaten  to  engulf  me?  How  shall  I rise  above  life's  disappolntr« 
ments,  cope  with  its  tragedies,  rise  above  its  defeats? 

One  answer  is  to  accept  life  for  what  it  is  8n.d  to  bring  some  meaning  out  of  it 

by  meeting  its  adversities  courageously.  This  is  the  answer  of  a writer  like  Ernest 

Hemingway,  and  he  has  given  it  dramatically  in  his  engrossing  story  of  the  fisherman 
in  "The  Old  Man  and  the  Sea."  Old  Santiago  has  been  a fisherman  for  fifty  years. 

Once  the  champion  strong  man  of  the  docks,  renowned  as  a master  fisherman,  he  is  now 
old  and  poor,  alone  save  for  a young  boy  whom  he  has  taught  how  to  fish.  Worst  of  all, 
his  luck  seems  to  have  deserted  him,  for  he  hasn't  caught  a fish  in  eighty-four  days. 

At  last,  he  goes  out  alone,  and  far  out  in  the  Qulf  Stream  hooka  the  biggest  marlin 
he  has  ever  seen.  After  a tremendous  struggle  lasting  for  days,  he  captures  the  fish, 
The  noble  creature  is  lashed  securely  to  the  side  of  the  skiff,  and  the  trade  winds 
bear  them  back  toward  land.  What  a precious  cargoi  It  will  bring  enough  money  to 
tide  the  old  man  over  many  a moon.  • . But  now  the  sharks  svvim  in  and  start  tearing  the 
carcass  to  pieoes.  Santiago  tries  to  fight  them  off  with  improvised  weapons.  In 
vain.  By  the  time  they  reach  harbor,  the  marlin  is  nothing  more  than  a skeleton.  All 
the  old  man  has  to  show  for  his  struggle  is  a useless  trophy.  But  he  is  not  defeated. 
There  have  been  rewards  in  his  adventure.  For  one  thing,  the  calm  and  noble  fish,  a 
gallant  adversary,  has  almost  become  one  with  him,  a brother.  Then  the  boy,  who  awaits 
him  on  the  shore,  will  care  for  him,  for  he  loves  the  old  man  who  has  taught  him  how 
to  fish.  But  above  all,  when  he  is  once  more  rested  and  his  hands  healed,  Santiago 
will  put  to  sea  again.  , 

It  is  as  though  the  author  were  telling  us  that  life  with  all  its  denials  and 
disappointments  is  made  noble  by  the  courage  with  which  we  face  it.  To  endure  bravely, 
to  fight  back,  to  try  again — these  spell  victory.  Life  becomes  noble  as  we  struggle 
manfully  against  adversity,  as  after  one's  dreams  are  thwarted  and  one's  achievements 
torn  to  shreds,  we  put  out  to  sea  again,  we  try  again. 

This  is  a brave  answer  but  a grim  one.  It  is  premised  on  the  idea  that  human  life 
is  fundamentally  tragic  and  that  man  is  pretty  helpless  in  the  face  of  adversity  and 
injustice.  It  acknowledges  injustice  as  part  of  the  order  of  things.  To  live  is  to 
drift  rudderless  in  a sea  of  trouble.  Therefore,  we  are  told,  accept  your  fate 
bravely,  and,  never  daunted,  sail  forth  again  and  again. 
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Judaism  offers  another  answer,  and,  I believe,  a better  one.  Life  is  indeed, 
according  to  Judaism,  full  of  trouble  and  injustice  and  sorrow.  "Man  that  is  bom  of 
woman  is  of  few  days,  and  full  of  trouble."  But  we  can  do  something  about  it.  We  can 
ameliorate  and  correct  it.  We  can  change  it.  Judaism  is  not  a morbid  faith.  Fatalism 
and  despair  are  foreign  to  Judaism.  Yes,  we  reflect  on  the  frailty  of  human  life,  the 
transltorlness  of  flesh,  the  tragedy  which  now  and  again  visits  all  of  us.  But  we  do 
not  stop  here.  We  do  not  adopt  an  attitude  of  Spartan  resignation.  Judaism  calls  us 
to  action.  It  tells  us  there  is  something  we  can  do  to  correct  the  evil  in  the  world, 
be  it  injustice.  Intolerance,  or  war.  It  tells  us  that  we  can,  if  we  will,  outface 
the  trials  and  tragedies  of  life. 

Only  this  past  week  we  have  been  reminded  of  man• 8 capacity  to  do  something  about 
his  difficulties.  Last  Thursday  marked  the  sixth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
Israel  as  an  independent  nation.  When  the  state  of  Israel  was  born  in  1948,  it  was 
brought  to  birth  out  of  suffering  and  strife.  Great  Britain  had  given  up  its  mandate 
in  Palestine  and  had  withdrawn  its  forces  and  governing  officials.  Thereupon  armed 
attacks  were  launched  against  the  Jewish  settlements  scattered  through  that  little 
country.  Many  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  land  were  recent  arrivals,  the  pitiful 
residue  of  Hitler• s concentration  oamps>  who  with  incredible  fortitude  had  somehow 
managed  to  make  their  way  to  Palestine.  Despite  all  handicaps»  those  who  were  attacked 
girded  their  loins,  rallied  their  forces  and  repulsed  the  aggressor.  Where  some  might 
have  quailed  before  the  task  of  mobilizing  a defense  in  the  face  of  Instability  and 
chaos,  these  descendants  of  the  children  of  Israel  valiantly  and  successfully  took  up 
the  burden  which  the  struggle  for  freedom  always  exacts.  They  determined  to  have  a 
hand  in  the  shaping  of  their  own  destiny,  and  they  won  through  to  the  victory. 

Far  greater  than  the  victory  of  arms  was  the  moral  victory.  I shall  always  remembei 
Bartley  Crum• 3 stirring  words.  That  distinguished  Catholic  layman  put  it  this  wayj 
"There  is  no  doubt  that  the  emergence  of  the  first  Jewish  state  in  2000  years  has 
changed  the  course  of  our  history.  But  to  my  mind  it  also  represents  one  of  the  great 
achievements  of  the  conscience  of  the  world*  It  is  the  more  noteworthy  in  that  it 
occurred  in  a century  characterized  by  such  human  and  spiritual  devastation  that  many 
men  had  lost  hope  for  the  future.  That  a people,  however  bitterly  used,  could  rise 
again,  must  give  heart  and  courage  to  us  all.  It  is  proof  of  vrhat  will  and  spirit  and 
dedication  to  a cause  can  bring  about  in  spite  of  towering  odds." 

Judaism  is  a message  of  optimism  wrung  from  the  tribulations  of  life.  It  recognize 
that  man  is  feeble  and  fallible.  Yet  this  same  man,  fired  by  God's  spirit,  can  trans- 
mute  his  troubles  into  triumphs,  his  weights  into  wings* 

We  live  in  a twilight  hour  in  human  affairs.  But  we  are  not  dismayed.  Much  of 
the  world  may  appear  to  be  retreating  into  the  shadow  of  fear.  Yet  we  have  faith  that 
the  victories  of  the  human  spirit  so  painfully  won  will  be  conserved.  America  and 
the  world  will  emerge  from  the  shadows  into  the  sunswept  spaces  of  freedom.  ^ 

Our  personal  lives,  too,  contain  many  twilight  experiences.  Frustration,  sickness, 
bereavement  come  to  all  of  us.  These  our  religion  teaches  us  to  face  with  courage. 

Nor  are  we  powerless  before  the  Injustice  and  iniquity  of  our  world.  Judaism  demands 
that  we  combat  them.  We  can  fight  the  good  fight  against  evil  and  win.  We  have  done 
it  before  many  times.  We  have  seen  it  done  in  our  ovm  day.  We  hold  with  Santiago 
"Man  is  not  made  for  defeat." 

Late  one  afternoon  some  years  ago  we  were  driving  west  through  the  high  Sierras  in 
California.  All  day  it  had  rained,  but  toward  dusk  it  began  to  clear.  We  were  ap- 
proaching  Lake  Tahoe,  that  perfect  jewel  high  in  the  mountains,  and  knowing  ^w  blue 
its  water  could  be  in  a certain  light,  I hoped  that  the  sun  would  still  be  up  when  we 
reached  its  shores.  It  was.  As  we  drove  along  the  northern  and  western  side  of  the 
lake,  we  saw  in  the  clearing  dusk  the  rainbow,  I had  never  seen  anything  like  it 
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«—SPECUL  lAEMORANDUM 

from!  David  J.  Vllae,  Program  Director 

TOt  All  listeners  on  our  regular  yearly  mailing  list. 

Just  a line  to  remind  you  that  no  sermons  will  be  mailed  out 
during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August.  However,  regular 
monthly  mailings  will  resume  In  September. 

We  of  the  MESSAGE  OP  ISRAEL  would  appreciate  a postcard  advls  g 
us  whether  or  not  you  wish  to  bo  retained  on  the  mailing  list  next 

season.  PLEASE  LET  US  KNOW.  Naturally,  this  does  not  apply  to  those 

senaoxi.  , , v/Tt1  i-i-sn  ua  within  the  past  few  months,,  ״ 

who  iiave  alreaay  vr2.zzen  ua  wx  .nx ״ ״ ״ ״ ״ ״,  ,j.  .״ , ״ 

free  public  service.  If  you  have  not  already  done  so,  nay  we 
again  urge  that  you  write  your  station  and  let  them  know  how  much 
you  are  enjoying  these  broadcasts.  it  is  your  letters.. and  those 
of  your  friends.. Which  ensure  tto  perpetuation  of  the  MESSAGE  OP 
ISRAEL  not  only  on  the  Network  but-nore  important״on  your  local 

station. 


Thank  you  for  your  cooperation,  .and  Interest. 


...Dnvid  J.  V/ise 
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Ohicago,  111» 

Our  present  climate  is  not  congenial  to  the  practice  of  faith.  Despite  the  fact 
that  we  are  a harried  and  harrassed  generation,  disturbed  by  real  and  fancied  problems, 
faith  does  not  suggest  itself  as  the  answer  to  our  needs.  Indeed,  to  some  it  seems 
as  incongruous  as  snow  on  some  Pacific  atoll,  playing  football  on  a hot  July  day,  or 
classical  music  to  a person  devoted  to  Jazz*  They  associate  faith  with  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  suggests  the  pomp  and  panoply  of  an  ecclesiastical  parade,  the  swaying 
worshiper  in  a prayer  shawl,  or  the  gaunt  austerity  in  the  expression  of  one  of  Grant 
Wood’s  pictures.  Faith  seems  to  be  a strange  language  set  against  a background  of 
familiar  words  like  science,  atomic  energy,  hydrogen  bombs,  guided  missiles.  The 
latter  is  associated  with  scientific  thought^  the  former  falls  into  the  realm  of  the 
mystical  and  the  fantastic.  So  we  concl^גde  that  faith  is  out  of  fashion,  for  it  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  what  the  mind  sees  as  relative  and  necessary  today!  therefore,  it 
ought  to  be  eliminated. 

This  attitude  is  the  result  of  a long  struggle  against  the  position  of  the  church 
and  the  synagogue.  Perhaps  some  of  the  skepticism  with  relation  to  faith  is  tied  up 
with  the  complete  and  absolute  confidence  which  some  of  us  have  regarding  the  trium- 
phant  march  of  the  intellect  in  solving  man’s  problems.  Whatever  the  reasons,  faith 
has  found  itself  beset  and  surrounded  by  hostile  forces. 

In  recent  years,  however,  a teasing  doubt  has  entered  the  minds  of  unbelievers 
and  skeptics.  We  have  come  to  learn  that  the  lack  of  faith  is  no  assurance  of  a better 
society  and  a better  world.  While  once  we  atr\1ggled  against  irrational  beliefs  and 
reason  expressed  roan’s  confidence  in  his  capacity  to  establish  a social  order  based 
on  freedom,  equality  and  brotherhood,  today  the  lack  of  faith  has  come  to  mean  an 
expression  of  despair,  of  confusion  and  even  morel  bankruptcy.  Skepticism  has  become 
the  questionable  luxury  of  our  uncertainty  and  bewilderment  in  a complex  world.  If 
anything,  the  tables  have  been  reversed,  and  today’s  superstition  might  well  be  that 
accumulated  facts  will  bring  truth.  Justice  and  understanding  to  a war״apprehensive 
humanity.  . 

All  of  which  raises  an  insistent  question.  That  is,  can  man  live  without  faith 
and,  if  not,  what  shall  be  the  nature  of  his  faith  for  these  times. 

We  have  been  too  quick  to  dismiss  the  need  for  faith,  both  as  individuals  and  as 
a people.  Every  step  we  take  is  an  act  of  faith.  Must  not  a child  have  faith  in  his 
mother’s  breast?  Must  not  all  of  us  have  faith  in  our  fellow  man,  in  our  friends, 
our  neighbors,  in  those  we  love  as  well  as  faith  in  ourselves?  Can  we  live  without 
faith  in  the  compelling  logic  of  the  sentiments  by  which  we  live  our  lives? 


The  cost  of  this  mailing  is  $3.00  a year.  This  and  other  expenditures  involved  in  our  national  weekly 
broadcasts  are  made  possible  only  by  your  continued  voluntary•  support.  Y our  contributions  enable  us 
to  maintain  the  high  quality  of  this  program.  R''bb׳  Jonah  B.  Wise 
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Without  faith  man  la  Impotent,  helpless  and  afraid  to  the  very  core  of  his  being. 
With  it,  man  is  able  to  master  his  solitude,  the  loneliness  of  seeking  an  ideal  and 
yearning  for  the  eternal  significance  which  his  life  must  contain.  A short  time  ago, 
we  Jews  observed  the  festival  of  Passover,  which  dealt  with  the  story  of  our  people's 
liberation  from  bondage  in  Egypt.  What  always  Impressed  me  about  this  story  was  the 
fact  that  when  Moses  came  to  the  children  of  Israel  to  speak  in  terms  of  liberty  and 
freedom,  the  reaction  of  his  listeners  was  to  have  Moses  tell  them  Qod’ s name  and  to 
perform  miracles  on  behalf  of  God.  How  ironic  that  they  should  expect  these  things. 

And  are  we  not  in  the  same  position  today  as  the  Israelites  of  another  day?  For  if 
we  possessed  faith,  questions  which  were  raised  3500  years  ago  and  the  questions  we 
raise  today  would  be  unnecessary,  for  we  would  find  assurance  in  that  our  faith  is 
rooted  in  oxir  own  experience  and  in  the  history  of  our  people  and  in  the  history  of 
humanity. 

Now  this  is  not  a request  for  Irrational  belief.  For  faith  should  represent  a 
basic  attitude  of  man's  personality.  It  is  a character  trait  which  should  pervade 
ft! ך of  his  experience,  enabling  him  to  face  reality  without  Illusion  and  yet  live  by 
his  faith.  It  should  represent  what  Romain  Rolland  called  "the  virtue  which  la  bom 
of  the  vigor  of  the  soul" * It  might  help  us  to  know  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word 
for  faith,  for  it  would  elaborate  on  this  explanation.  That  word  is  "emunah". 

"Emunah"  has  nothing  to  do  with  dogma  or  a denomination.  In  Judaism,  we  have  no 
rigid  confession  of  faith  with  an  elaborate  structure  providing  a view  of  heaven. 
"Emunah"  (faith)  means  firmness,  peace  and  the  strength  of  a man's  soul.  It  suggests 
not  so  much  what  we  ought  to  have  but  what  we  may  have.  The  prophet  Habbakuk  under־־ 
stood  this  when  he  said  '*The  righteous  shall  live  by  his  faith".  By  this  he  meant 
the  closeness  of  God  and  the  creative  possibilities  in  all  things. 

You  see,  real  faith  is  not  a passive  experience  but  an  active  one.  The  whole 
history  of  science  is  replete  with  instances  of  faith  in  one's  version  of  truth.  No 
matter  whom  we  mention  *־  Galileo,  Newton,  Einstein  — faith  was  necessary  from  their 
conception  of  an  idea  to  the  formulation  of  a theory.  Thus,  faith  becomes  confidence 
in  the  power  of  the  mind  and  in  the  moral  law  of  the  universe. 

Faith  Implies  an  awareness  of  the  existence  of  the  self  that  is  the  reality 
behind  your  physical  appearance  and  mind.  Unless  we  have  faith  in  ourselves,  our 
sense  of  personal  identification  is  threatened.  If  we  obliterate  or  fail  to  develop 
this  faith  in  ourselves,  we  become  dependent  on  others.  Only  a person  with  faith  in 
himself  can  be  faithful  to  his  fellow  man. 

This  is  also  true  in  human  relations.  Is  not  faith  indispensable  in  our  relations 
to  our  fellow  man?  To  have  faith  in  another  person  means  to  be  certain  of  the  re־־ 
liability  of  his  fundamental  attitudes  end  to  be  able  to  count  on  the  hard  core  of 
his  personality.  Surely  a person  can  change,  but  his  motivations  are  constant  and 
consistent,  ' 

Faith  in  others  means  faith  in  mankind.  In  an  elementary  sense,  we  know  this  to 
be  true  because  of  our  relationships  with  our  children.  We  have  faith  in  them  end  in 
■;helr  capacity  to  grow.  This  is  the  whole  philosophy  of  education.  The  very  word 
"education"  comes  from  a Latin  word,  "educare",  which  means  "to  lead  out"  that  which 
is  potential.  To  broaden  the  analogy,  tMs  faith  in  our  children  18  extended  to  oiar 
faith  in  man.  Essentially  we  must  feel  that,  if  man  is  given  a chance,  he  will  build 
e social  order  based  upon  equality,  justice  and  love.  True,  man  has  not  done  this  yet. 
Still,  the  conviction  abides,  and  it  is  based  upon  man's  past  achievements.  I have 
spoken  of  faith  essentially  as  an  attitude  rather  than  as  a collection  of  beliefs. 

This  is  my  faith,  the  faith  of  Israel;  an  abiding,  confidence  in  man's  power'  to  grow 
and  to  develop,  to  live  and  to  exemplify  decency,  nobility  and  justice,  for  this  makes 
him  akin  to  God  in  whose  image  he  was  created.  This  faith  as  attitude  means  faith  in 
one's  self,  in  one's  neighbor  and  in  mankind, 
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Although  this  is  a morning  worship  I want  to  speak  about  the  profound  spiritual 
message  of  the  night.  It  is  a message  we  ought  to  take  to  heart,  because  our  world 
has  entered  what  is  aptly  called  **the  dark  night  of  the  soul*’,  and  we  are  likely  to 
live  in  it  for  a long  time.  As  with  seasons  of  the  year,  there  are  seasons  in  human 
destiny  when  darkness  falls  early  and  stays  late.  History’s  winter  with  its  long 
darkness  has  settled  upon  our  time.  How  vain  and  deluded  the  unbridled  optimism  of  th 
1920 י s sounds  today.  In  such  a day,  men  were  yet  to  make  the  grim  discovery  that  if 
they  were  on  the  threshold  of  a new  day,  it  was  to  be  a day  of  **darkness  and  not  light 
a day  of  terror  and  not  of  triumph.  30  we,  who  are  dwellers  of  the  night,  must  turn 
to  the  task  of  learning  how  to  live  in  it,  how  to  wrest  its  awesome  secrets  from  it, 
and  above  all  how  so  to  face  its  Jeopardies  as  well  as  its  blessings,  as  to  walk  its 
darkened  highways  with  assurance,  and  with  eyes  sharpened  by  adversity. 

If  live  we  must  in  a darkened  world,  there  is  a towering  spiritual  challenge  to 
give  our  existence  meaning  by  lessons  which  we  extract  from  it.  Even  when  civilizatio 
reaches  its  very  nadir,  a lesson  in  heroic  living,  a challenge  for  greatness,  and  an 
opportunity  for  redemption  stand  around  us  like  the  angels  who  came  to  Abraham  in  the 
guise  of  oiYllnary  men.  A clue  to  such  transcendant  living  is  found  in  a saying  in  the 
Talmud.  It  reads,  '*The  night  is  divided  into  three  watches.  The  first  is  marked  by 
the  braying  of  an  assj  the  second  by  the  barking  of  dogs;  the  third  by  the  weeping 
of  an  infant  at  its  mother’s  breast,  and  a woman  talking  with  her  husband.” 

What  is  the  meaning  of  those  three  watches  in  the  night?  They  refer,  of  course, 
to  three  divisions  of  the  night.  But,  more  deeply,  they  speak  to  us  of  real  condition 
in  our  own  society.  They  speak  also  of  great  expectations. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  our  night-time  is  symbolized  by  the  braying  ass  of 
splritvial  depravity,  standing  rampant  over  a bewildered  society.  What  is  the  burden 
of  the  message  which  the  ass  proclaims  in  the  night?  It  is  the  message  of  salvation 
through  power.  National  destiny,  it  is  stridently  proclaimed,  revsts  upon  the  amassing 
of  deadly  weapons,  upon  nations  circling  their  adversaries  with  bases  of  atomic  re- 
trlbution,  upon  a jet-propelled,  thermo-nuclear  foreign  policy.  The  derivatives  of 
this  faith,  for  it  is  indeed  a faith,  fully  equipped  with  privileged  sanctuaries  and 
ministries  of  war,  are  apalling.  One  of  these  derivatives  is  that  in  such  an  armor— 
plated  society  the  spirit  of  man  must  be  oast  and  recast  until  it  conforms  to  the 
gospel  of  salvation  through  power,  until  it  not  only  conforms,  but  Joyously  accepts 
and  hysterically  embraces  it.  In  such  a society,  forces  are  at  work  to  reduce  the 
soul  of  man  to  a point  where  it  not  only  »ecognizes  Big  Brother  but  proclaims  its  love 
for  him.  This  is  a kind  of  soul— washing  which  our  Biblical  forebears  never  dreamed  of• 

The  cost  of  this  mailing  is  $3.00  a year.  This  and  other  expenditures  involved  in  our  national  weekly 
broadcasts  are  made  possible  only  by  your  continued  voluntary  support.  Your  contributions  enable  us 
to  maintain  the  high  quality  of  this  program.  Rabbi  Jonah  B.  Wise 
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But  for  those  who  are  attuned  to  the  night,  this  watch  of  the  braying  ass  p^sents 
a challenge,  a challenge  to  which  they  oust  respond.  Religion  has  thrived,  religion 
has^taiLd  its  subliLst  hours  always  in  the  nights  of  human  destiny.  The  consecrate 
^ m?nori?Ss  persisting  in  their  messages  of  salvation  through  creative  ° 

faith,  through  the  word  of  Qod  penetrating  men’s  hearts,  ״?"figSatively, 

the  thickest  of  the  night.  Religion  is  at  its  best,  when,  literally  or  fig^at^ely, 

it  takes  to  the  caves  and  catacombs.  Religion  is  at  its  best  ^ , 

prophetic  truths  in  the  teeth  of  a world  which  has  pledged  Itself  to  the  jungle. 

Another  condition  of  our  nigh1>-time  is  symbolized  by  the  watch  of  the  barking  dog 
This  is  predicated  on  the  idea  that  if  force  is  the  only  way  of  dealing  with  a nation  . 

adversaries,  it  is  doubly  effective  in  dealing  with  a nation  b o zonry. 

The  barking  dog  is  the  symbol  of  intimidation.  It  exerts  its  paralyzing  e^'^ects 
not  only  upon  the  victim,  but  on  an  entire  nation.  It  plunges  a P®0P^■®  into  ste  U 
conformity  and  furtive  silence.  It  performs  a frontal  lobotomy  on  their  minds,  so 
that  they  not  only  lose  the  capacity  to  reason,  but  turn  in  wrath  upon  ^^®s®  ^ ® 

appeal  to  reason.  The  glorification  of  the  senses,  contempt  for 

exaltation  of  blind  and  unbridled  emotionalism,  the  deification  of  physical  strength, 
all  emanate  from  the  fearsome  barking  in  the  night. 

But  this,  too,  is  a challenge  that  demands  a response.  It  is  a challenge  to 
people  of  faith  to  be  steadfast.  The  danger  of  our  time  is  not  the  Marking,  ״ut  the 
terror  that  fills  men’s  hearts  and  the  silence  which  grips  them  when  they  heat־  t 
barking.  Qod  has  placed  a sacred  task  within  our  reach  — to  sow  trust  and  confidence 
where  suspicion  is  rife;  to  speak  the  truth  where  it  is  perverted  and  traduced?  to 
live  by  reason  rather  than  passion?  to  trust  not  in  such  princes  who  may  tyran^ze 
for  a Ly  and  depart?  to  know  that  before  God,  evil  has  its  fleeting  moment  and  comes 
to  grief  upon  the  rock  of  eternity.  The  battles  of  the  world  are  not  won  upon  the 
olaying  fields  of  Harrow  or  Eton  but  upon  the  plains  of  the  human  soul.  Too  often  a 
Uttle  is  lost  because  the  souls  of  men  are  left  to  shift  for  themselves,  starved  for 
the  reinforcements  of  faith  and  truth.  On  such  Intangibles  rests  the  destiny  of  the 
world,  and  to  such  majestic  opportunities  are  men  summoned. 

But  there  13  no  night  without  its  third  watch,  when  hungry  Infants  are  heard  to 
weep,  and  wives  to  converse  with  their  husbands.  It  is  the  time  when  life  begins  to 
stir,  and  men  prepare  to  face  the  tasks  and  burdens  and  mighty  challenge  of  a new  day. 
The  imagery  of  a waking  household  while  it  is  yet  dark,  is  fraught  with  hope  and  con- 
fldence  that  the  impulses  of  life  are  so  robust,  that  they  must  in  the  end  prove 
victorious.  Out  of  the  very  sttiff  of  life,  out  of  the  primal  needs  of  men,  out  of  the 
\helplessneas  of  infants  that  cry  out  for  their  mothers’  warmth  and  love,  come  the 
/conditions  for  the  shaping  of  the  world.  Out  of  the  need  for  men  to  communicate  with 
/ each  other,  to  exchange  their  hopes  and  fears,  to  articulate,  if  even  in  subdued  י 
I whispers,  their  most  cherished  dreams,  God’s  kingdom  must  emerge.  The  voice  of  God 
speaks  from  the  lips  of  frightened  and  hungry  children.  The  voice  of  God  cannot  be 
* stopped  at  international  barriers  nor  jammed  on  the  airways  of  humanity  when  men  must 
speak  to  each  other  in  the  dark.  And  so,  here  and  there,  a light  goes  on  as  another 
soul  awakens  somewhere.  Every  Dark  Age  has  seen  its  awakening,  an  awakening  which 
began  in  humble  places  and  among  people  of  great  faith.  Just  to  hold  on,  to  wait 
”like  watchmen  for  the  morning”,  to  perform  our  daily  tasks,  to  respond  to  the  call  of 
an  Infant’s  need,  to  talk  quietly  with  someone  who  needs  assurance  that  all  will  be 
well,  is  also  a declaration  of  faith. 

A survivor  of  a concentration  camp  tells• of  one  ghastly  night  when *he  thought 
that  no  one  in  the  camp  could  endure  any  longer.  After  a day  of  satanlc  torture,  all 
the  inmates  were  routed  out  in  the  dead  of  night  and  compelled  to  go  through  flendisI3- 
ly  concieved  drills  and  exercises.  In  the  numbing  cold,  men  fell  and  were  shot  or 
beaten.  Toward  dawn,  they  were  all  lined  up,  the  stronger  ones  holding  up  the  dying 
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and  the  maimed.  There  they  stood  at  rigid  and  grotesque  attention,  freezing  and 
bleeding.  From  somewhere,  no  one  know  where,  a single  word  ran  like  an  electric 
current  down  the  lines  ״ »AUSHALTEN  ״ hold  on,  hold  fast״.  They  clung  to  each  other, 
and  they  endured,  as  the  word  floated  back  and  forth  in  whispers.  They  clung  to  each 
other,  but  unseen  hands  supported  them.  That  hour  of  endurance  was  fraught  with  cosmic 
meaning.  And  for  us,  too,  a call  goes  out  to  stand  and  to  endure,  for  Qod  and  for 

the  ages. 

"Weeping  may  tarry  for  the  night,  but  joy  will  surely  come  in  the  morning.» 

Amen. 
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Some  time  ago;  a story  was  told  about  an  Indian  who  was  walking  through  the 

forest  with  a white  man^  taking  him  to  his  home.  As  they  went  along»  the  Indian  seemed 

uncertain  as  to  where  he  was  going»  and  kept  changing  his  direction  י~  apparently 
unable  to  find  his  village.  After  a few  minutes  more  of  this  wandering»  the  white  man 
turned  to  his  guide  and  asked»  '*What  seems  to  be  the  trouble?  Are  you  lost?  The 
Indian  answered,  "Indian  no  lost]  Teppe  lostl" 

In  a way,  the  Indian  was  quite  right,  and  the  distinction  he  made  was  an  important 
one.  Being  lost  is  a state  of  mind,  not  a matter  of  getting  your  directions  mixed 

up.  Losing  your  bearings,  being  unsure  of  which  way  is  north,  being  momentarily  at 

a loss,  is  not  the  same  as  really  being  lost.  You  are  not  lost  until  you  get  so  con- 
fused  and  discouraged  that  you  give  up.  When  you  reach  that  state  of  mind  which  makes 
logical  thinking  Impossible,  and  constructive  planning  beyond  your  abilities,  then 
it's  not  the  tepee  that  is  lost  — it  is  youl 

The  portion  of  the  Torah  which  was  read  this  weekend  in  the  synagogue,  is  called 
Bamldbar,  "in  the  wilderness."  It  is  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  book  of  the  Bible, 
"Numbers" , which  tells  of  the  period  of  forty  years  which  the  Israelites  spent, 
wandering  in  the  wilderness.  Re-reading  this  book,  recently,  has  convinced  me  that 
the  title  in  the  Hebrew,  "in  the  wilderness"  should  not  be  thought  of  as  referring  to 
the  physical  conditions,  the  geography  of  the  area  throiigh  which  the  people  travelled, 
ut  rather  to  their  state  of  mind.  After  all,  for  a people  to  travel  together, men, 
women,  children,  the  aged  ׳—  even  large  flocks  of  animals,  they  must  have  sustenance, 
there  had  to  be  water  and  vegetation.  The  wilderness  could  not  have  been  a sandy 
wasteland,  completely  devoid  of  grass,  of  slirubbery,  of  some  source  of  water  supply. 
What  I am  trying  to  suggest  is  that  being  "in  the  wilderness",  like  "being  lost",  is  a 
state  of  mind  through  which  the  Israelites  passed,  and  it  has  less  to  do  with  sand  ^ 
and  rocks  and  heat,  and  more  to  do  with  lack  of  spirit,  confusion  and  disunity.  It 
was  a wilderness  of  discontent  and  bittemessf  of  loss  of  perspective  and  values, 
which  almost  destroyed  the  people,  before  they  were  able  to  complete  their  pilgrimage 
and  reach  the  promised  land. 

Let  us  briefly  examine  some  of  the  conditions,  the  mental  attitudes  of  the  people 
during  this  wilderness  period.  We  may  well  be  surprised  when  we  see  how  closely  they 
resemble  some  of  the  conditions  which  prevail  among  us  today. 

First  of  all,  we  can  safely  discount  certain  things  and  realize  that  these  were 
not  responsible  for  Israel's  state  of  mind.  It  was  not  a lack  of  leadership  which 
afflicted  the  people.  They  had  Moses,  the  great  prophet  and  emancipator,  the  law- 
giver  and  judge.  Neither  was  Israel  without  a goal  — they  knew  they  were  on  their 
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Unfortunately  for  Moeea,  with  all  the  ’ 
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accused  of  talcing  for  himself  the  P־־״®?  . ^ujelf  against  false  charges,  made  In 

SSS,Sr»21S?־S°inU״t^to^mderml״e^^  ~״fW־־״־ 

Si»«rrS־TO“su^h  irresponsible  demagogues  coulc^TO  ®|®^ 
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wilderness  ~ a wilderness  was 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  incident  t^t  SallJ^lose  Sough  to  Canaan 

afreet  ?^®^  M »»־dÄ  ^d 

SpS  reoSt.  The  book  of  Numbers  tells  us  that  t^  01  !״»possible  to  conquer, 

was  a paradise,  rich,  fertile  and  are  fortified  with  walls  that  reach 

The  people,  they  said,  ®י־®  f O^eb  and  Joshua,  argued  that  w^e  the 

up  to  the  very  ^®avens.  Two  of  the  sp  certainly  possess  this  land,  because 

»d^TOd^ftf  Ä־ly  aod  would  be  with  them  In  the  struggle. 

At  this  point  it  was  up  to  the  I״®®^f  ®®^^  S!en״rfSr»־ad!  and  ® 
mlserably.  They  listened  to  the  P®®®^^®^®׳  fjtll^ln  a war  to  conquer  this  Promis- 
־־«aLd'^at  Moses  that  they  did  n^  t^!^  to  the  high  hopes  of  freedom,  ״ged 

the  people  to  take  courage  and  move  w^ ״ ־iü  ^®®^  "® 

death.  «Let  us  elect  a new  captain  J state  of  mind  at  its  worst  -־־  a 

and  deliver  us  from  death.  Here  was  m״de  them  willing  to  turn  their  backs 

Minffelr  that  almost  destroyed  the  people,  and  made  them  w^ii 

tn  the  freedom  for  which  ttey  »;®d  ^®^  2111^%0״’ and  they  neLly  tore  dom  the  work 
crossing  the  Red  Sea.  Just  a handful  o . . ..  shackles  of  bandage.  It  was  at 
of  a Moses,  and  almost  ?^ere^as^only  one  solution  for  this  kind  of  fear 
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especially,  faith  in  freedom,  and  they  would  inherit  the  Promised  Land.  V/hen  they 
came  of  age,  Israel  would  be  out  of  the  wilderness• 

And  80,  the  years  rolled  by,  and  the  new  generation  grew  to  its  maturity.  Their 
hearts  were  filled  with  courage,  they  were  confident  and  brave  — unafraid  of  the 
future,  sxire  of  their  purpose,  dedicated  to  winning  the  promised  land.  They  stopped 
quarreling  among  themselves,  they  united,  closed  their  ranks,  and  believed  with  all 
their  hearts  that  if  they  worked  together,  they  could  win  whatever  struggles  lay  before 
them.  In  this  spirit  they  approached  the  borders  of  the  Promised  Land. 

One  last  incident  of  these  wilderness  years  ought  to  be  included  in  this  brief 
account.  As  Israel  encanped  in  the  plains  of  Moab,  the  king  of  this  land  feared  them, 
and  so  he  summoned  his  prophet,  Balaam,  to  put  a curse  on  them.  He  hoped  to  destroy 
them,  or  at  least,  to  destroy  their  spirits.  But  a remarkable  thing  happened.  Balaam, 
thovigh  not  an  Israelite,  was  a true  prophet.  And  the  voice  of  God,  the  spirit  of  truth 
was  in  his  heart.  And  no  matter  from  where  he  looked  upon  the  people,  he  could  see 
only  their  might  and  their  strength,  and  their  power.  For  they  were  now  a disciplined 
people,  and  no  longer  slaves  of  fear  and  distrust.  Instead  of  an  unruly  mob,  ready  to 
Jump  at  the  word  of  the  first  demagogue,  they  now  recognized  true  leadership,  and 
could  also  Judge  what  was  good  and  precious  and  sacred.  Above  all,  he  saw  they  were 
free  men,  who  were  aware  of  the  value  of  their  freedoms.  No  curses  ooiald  dlsrvpt  or 
destroy  them  — and  so,  he  blessed  them.  And  with  this  blessing  from  a stranger,  who 
was  also  a servant  of  Qod,  Israel  emerged  from  the  wilderness,  left  behind  the  years 
of  wandering,  and  proceeded  to  its  destiny.  The  long  Journey  was  nearly  at  an  end, 
and  they  were  finally,  on  the  way I Amen. 
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PESilCH-  4 Q,uestions•  (Polish  sermon,  ?) 

From  Eretz  l.!i15raim  to  Har  Sinai 
flrom  Avodim  Hoyyinu  to  z'^man  Heruseinu 

this  for  those  who  were  corageous,  faithful  and  willing  to  make  sacrifice 

1)  to  be  worthy  of  it  yearn,  work  and  be  prepared  to  pay  "•^he  price  for  it 
E)  miracles  transpired  only  as  man  has  made  the  supreme  effort  to  attain 
goal,  not  merely  pray  for  something  but  work  pfor  it 
a — ^Midrash — Is•  fled  and  looked  backward  to  see  Eg•  piirsuing 

looked  forward  to  see  the  Sea 

Moses  prays  ^ . 

God:  you  see  alternatives  and  y9u  pray^  concern  yourself 
with  the  people  and  go  forward• 

•!•41  • Hifi 

b—Midrash— parting  öf  thesea  not  till  one  of  the  brave  men  ventured  into 

it  and  only  when  water  reached  up  to  his  nose, 
then  did  the  seas  part•  prior  to  this  the  people 
bad  been  afraid  but  the  brave  man  had  faith• 

3ו  freedom  not  a permanent  possession  and  blessing  but  must  be  regained 
anew  in  every  land,  society  and  generation,  ”thou  ahalt  teach  them  to 
thy  children•״ : far  on  our  kids  rests  choice  in  f ut1u?e  years• 

4)  freedom  either  far  all  men  or  far  none.  Äbe  L,:  no  nation  can  long  en0- 

dure  h slave  and  ^ free״״•  This  is  true  fbr  all  the  world• 

5)  Moses  said  to  Pha:  •״Let  my  people  go  that  they  may  serve  me  Ex.  9:1 

' a not:  let  part  go  and  part  ärbay,  aged  and  very  young  also  to  exit 

There  were  to  be  no  deals  with  freedom  and  no  con^^romise ♦ 
b©-Even  had  Moses  agreed  Cor  taking  only  ^ with  him  those  who 

out  should  always  be  haunted  by  memory  of  those  they  had  left  behind 

^•^10T9^both  our  young  and  our  old  shall  go•״;  as  Ic^  as  some  J; 
Jiavery  we  are  not  free  either•  The  welfare  of  one  affects  the  welfar 

of  the  other• 
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What  God  means  to  modern  Jeyf  (Baeck  sermon,  7) 

I V/hat  Is  Modem  Jew־} 

Nietzchei  b0  always  a little  afraid  of  the  word^modern״ 

we  OT-aresttoate  modern  man  and  this  is  diff.  between  him  and  man  of  other 

centuries  «״aiox 

the  problems  of  man  are  always  the  same 

Ad^  and  Eve  lauded,  cried,  pain,  etc.  we  are  not  so  diff . 

Man:  J®n  “־-«״ut^grmeg  but  inner  bein«  of  man  not 

^t^iilir^uTw^eÄ  1°  the  s ame  questions 

Mat^^'phv^os^Tj,^  real,  deep  and  eternal  questions  there  are  no  answers 
Mhth,  Physios,  ^uages,  etc.  are  no  real  help  for  as  they  solve  one 

pother  arises  due  to  the  solving.  Cronbach:  Ptob- 
_ lems  are  no  ver  solved,'  they  are  only  sunerceded 

^ *What  God  moans  to  modem  Tew?  but  "to  Jew* 

0 h or  JThe  real  diff.  between  these  is  that  Ortho  has  no 

״־1־» ״®«•  His  answer  comes  be- 

H^foim^^has^TOblems,  no  booh  of  answers  and  must  strugglewith  and 
4 to^ers*^*'®®  attributes,  1st  ohapt.  of  Oraoh  Hayyim  1161  shulohan  Aruch. 

a Man  is  faced  with  pro  lems  but  he  can  not  live  without  an  answer  Aho״+ 

^ Infinity.  God  is  the  last  rea^m  i^fliSto 
®־  S'^arantee  for  hope,  for  my  being  a human  beinc 
b-that  this  world  arlsts,  the  reason  for  it,  moral^valu^  ho^trn ״ 1״^?״tt 

into  this  world  or  is  world  set  into  us?  There  is*a  la«!t*qi£r 
this,  that  one  day  we  shall  be  summoned  to  the  % 0^08 
Redeemer,  Law-giver,  Meaning  far  u^  all 

״ li^tf  or'^tSro^-Gor  ““  ““  «>0- anfthe  ul- 

® ““to%^*s^1|^L  wd  “ ^2ISi2EiS£  laגי»־a€e  which  allows  him 

father?  because  man  is  only  creature  who  knows  his  grand- 
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ms  RELIGION  A MESSAGE  FOR  TODAY? 

By:  Rabbi  Philip  S.  Bernstein,  Temple  B>rith  Kodesh  November  7,  19$h 

117  Gibbs  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Religion  has  always  offered  anchorage,  sustenance  and  inner  tranquillity  to  the 
soul  of  man.  TJho  can  begin  to  measure  what  the  Twenty -third  Psalm  and  the  Lord  י s 
Prayer  have  meant  to  the  troubled  human  spirit! 

But  todcy  anxious  men  are  asking  whether  religion  has  anything  to  say  about  the 
problems  of  our  time.  In  a world  threatening  to  destroy  itself,  confronting  the 
reversal  of  human  values,  with  the  individual  seeming  to  count  for  so  little,  has 
religion  a valid  and  necessary  message?  This  is  the  question  that  I will  try  to 
answer. 

The  gravest  problem  facing  our  Western  society  is  the  threat  of  Communism.  It 
confronts  us  with  dangers  of  military  aggression,  terror  and  intimidation,  subver- 
sion  and  treason.  It  also  produces  correlative  problems  in  our  own  society,  for 
anxiety  begets  hysteria,  fear  evokes  repression. 

We  shall  have  to  meet  the  threat  on  many  fronts.  We  must  be  militarily  strong, 
else  we  would  not  survive.  We  must  build  up  our  industrial  strength,  for  product!« 
y-j^ty  is  crucial  in  a modern  struggle.  We  must  strengthen  our  allies  lest  the  whole 
world  become  a vast  landing  strip  for  assa\ilts  upon  us.  We  must  support  the  United 
i'^ations  as  the  one  existing  instrument  of  international  consultation  and  coopera- 
tion. 

These  are  necessary,  but  they  are  not  enough.  For  we  are  confronting  not  only 
aggression  and  subversion,  but  also  an  idea.  This  idea.  Communism,  however  per- 
verted  in  practice,  exercises  a tremendous  appeal  among  the  under -privileged  peojQ.es 
of  the  world.  It  can  be  resisted  successfully  not  by  strength  alone  but,  perhaps 
even‘ more  important,  by  an  idea  that  is  as  good  or  better.  Such  an  idea  we  have  in 
the  democratic  way  of  life.  It  has  provided  more  true  blessings  to  more  people  than 
any  other  system  the  x^orld  has  ever  known. 

This  democratic  x^ay  of  life  rests  upon  religious  foundations.  Its  fundamental 
premise  is  that  man  is  made  in  God«s  image.  Therefore,  he  has  dignity  and,  in  the 
sight  of  God,  equal  rights.  No  government  may  take  these  rights  axr.’ay,  for  they 
were  given  by  God,  not  by  the  state. 

In  the  spirit  of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  the  founding  fathers  of  this  nation  de- 
I dared  that  no  ruler  is  above  the  law.  "Rebellion  against  tyrants  is  obedience  to 
God,"  from  the  Book  of  Maccabees,  was  inscribed  on  the  first  seal  prepared  for  the 
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new  republic.  On  the  Liberty  Bell  are  the  words  from  the  Torah  "Proclaim  liberty 
throughout  tlje  land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof." 

The  love  of  freedom  flov7s  from  the  love  of  God.  This  is  the  time  to  reaffirm 
and  to  re-dedicate  ourselves  to  the  religious  foundations  of  democracy. 

The  second  contribution  which  religion  can  make  is  of  a subtler  nature,  but 
equally  necessary.  The  bombing  of  Hiroshima,  the  development  of  the  H-bomb,  and  now 
the  readying  of  the  C-bomb,  infinitely  more  devastating,  are  a logical  consumption 
to  the  growing  acceptance  of  mass  cruelty.  A whole  generation  has  bep  taught  to 
kill  The  rights  of  non-combatants  have  been  obliterated.  Genocide  has  become  p 
accepted  fact.  How  can  we  prevent  this  mass  callousness  and  ^נ^om  corrupp 

ing  the  soul  of  mankind?  How  can  we  keep  pity,  kindness,  charitablenep  alpe  in 
the  world?  Without  them  no  victory  is  worth  achieving,  for  then  the  ideas  and  the 
methods  of  the  dictators  will  have  prevailed. 

י Whence  comes  the  compassion  ^ich  these  times  demand?  Thomas  Wolfe  wrote  that 
Ditv  is  a learned  virtue.  Children  are  not  bom  with  it.  They  acquire  it  from  the 
conditioning  environment.  And  where  do  they  find  it  ±n  pe  conditiopng  envimn- 
ment?  Primarily  in  the  religious  tradition.  Nearly  UOOO  years  ago  Hoses  said, 

"Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Nearly  2000  pars  ago,  Jesus  p me  !aimed, 
"By  this  shall  men  know  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  for  one  another.  This 
is  the  spiritual  heritage  of  the  Vie  stern  world.  The  kindlier  virtup  run  through 
it  like  a golden  thread  and  are  woven  into  the  fabric  of  the  character  of  our  Judeo- 

Christian  civilization. 

such  compassion  may  not  be  able  to  control  the  affairs  of  nations,  f ^ it  pn 
light  candles  in  the  darkness  and  keep  them  burning.  We  can  be  taught  np  to  con- 
fuse  good  and  evil  even  when  the  latter  is  unavoidable.  Religion  cp  help  us  to 
keep  our  motivations  decent  and  our  conduct,  wherever  under  our  conpol,  civilpep 
Religion  can  channel  the  new  insights  of  psychiatry,  toward  noblp  lpmg,  so  that 
man's  aggressive  impulses  may  not  only  be  understood  but  sublimated  into  acts  of 

love. 

Religion  can  also  give  men  the  needed  motivations  and  goals.  Albpt  Einstein 
in  a recent  book  wrote  that  "science  without  religion  is  lame,  and  religion  wphout 
science  is  blind."  In  my  opinion  he  is  right.  The  scientific  achievements  of  our 
time  have  been  almost  miraculous,  and  of  incalculable  good,  Man  has  conpered 
space.  He  circles  the  world  in  a few  hours.  He  has  conquered  communication, 
transmits  his  thoughts  in  a few  seconds.  He  has  conquered  production  so  that  at 
last  he  can,  if  he  but  have  the  will,  produce  enough  food,  clothing,  and  shelter 
for  all.  He  has  released  the  energy  of  the  atom  so  that  he  may  look  fopjard  within^ 
the  near  future  to  the  lifting  of  his  burdens  and  to  the  wondrous  enrichment  of  his 

life.  - 

But  this  very  instrument  can  destroy  him.  The  decision  as  to  its  use,  whether 
for  life  or  death,  will  be  made  not  in  the  laboratories,  but  in  the  hearts  of  pn. 
For  science  gives  us  only  tools  but  not  motives  or  goals.  Religion  alone  providp 
the  enduring  motives  for  ethical  conduct.  "VIhat  doth  the  Lord  require  of  tpe,  pt 
to  do  justly,  love  mercy  and  walk  humbly  before  Him."  Religion  alone  provides  pe 
final  goal  for  which  man  must  strive  if  he  is  to  survive  and  if  his  sxirvival  will 
be  worthwhile, — the  Kingdom  of  God. 

But  it  must  be  as  Dr.  Einstein  suggested,  a free  relipon  in  a free  soeptp 
It  should  never  turn  its  back  on  knowledge.  It  should  resist  repression.  It  s o 
seek  the  truth  wherever  it  be  found,  for  the  truth  will  make  and  keep  us  free, 
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The  final  contribution  of  religion  is  hope.  This  is  an  age  of  anxiety.  The 
struggle  betv;een  East  and  ^Test  will  be  of  long  duration  and  the  consequences  are  be- 
vond  our  capacity  to  foretell.  How  can  we  keep  courage  and  hope  strong  in  our 
hearts?  How  can  we  continue  to  feel  that  the  individual  counts? 

Here  religion  alone  provides  the  sure  answers.  Those  who  believe  that  their 
Redeemer  livetL  never  despair  of  their  fate.  Nothing,  but  nothing,  can  destry  the 
faith  of  those  who  believe  ~ "Yea  though  I walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  I will  fear  no  evil  for  Thou  art  with  me." 

Those  who  live  by  the  headlines  may  despair  of  the  future.  It  was  only  sixteen 
years  ago  this  very  week  that  the  Nazis  burned  down  the  sjniagogues  of  Germany.  It 
las  just  ten  years  ago  that  Adolf  Hitler  proclaimed  that  his  regime  wo^d  last  1000 
years.  Only  two  years  later  I stood  at  the  gutted  bunker  where  he  met  Ms  evil  and 
his  deserved  end.  There  in  Berlin  and  in  Western  Germany,  I saw  the  pathetic  ®יבץ- 
vivors  of  the  holocaust  rise  almost  from  the  dead  and  begin  to  re-build  their  lives. 
They  took  huts,  crude  shacks  and  bombed  buildings  and  worshipped  in  them,  adorning 
them  with  their  devotion  and  with  the  sacred  ^mbols  of  their 

troyed  synagogues  but  not  the  synagogue»  Religion  lives  on  in  the  hearts  of  free 
menj  unfettered  prophetic  religion  is  the  hope  of  the  world. 

Yes,  religion  has  a message  for  today.  It  nourishes  the  democratic  faith  for 
the  long  struggle  against  Commimism.  It  feeds  the  human  heart  with  pity  in  the 
cruel  dfrkness  of  our  time.  It  gives  us  enduring  motives  and  goals  for  the  ^ceas- 
ing  struggle  for  God's  kingdom.  It  sustains  us  with■  unquenchable  hope  and  invin- 

cible  courage. 

Religion  may  not  save  the  world;  but  without  religion  the  world  cannot  be 
saved. 
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WHA.T  AMERICA  MEANS  TO  ME 

By;  Rabbi  Philip  S.  Bernstein  of  Tensile  B'rith  Kodesh  November  21,  195U 

117  Gibbs  Street,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 

As  we  approach  Thanksgiving  I am  moved  to  talk  about  the  meaning  of  America# 

Much  of  my  message  will  be  personal♦  I will  be  telling  you  WHAT  AMERICA  MEANS  TO  ME. 

Let  me  begin  with  iTQr  parents.  As  children  they  came  to  this  country  from  Russia. 
They  were  fleeing  from  persecution.  It  was  so  dreadful,  so  unendinrable  that  my 
mother’s  parents  who  could  not  get  out  of  Czarist  Russia  at  the  time,  sent  her  on 
ahead,  just  a young  girl  of  ten,  and  she  never  saw  them  again.  But  they  had  succeed- 
ed  in  getting  her  to  freedom. 

She  and  my  father,  who  also  came  as  a youngster,  were  profoundly  grateful  to 
this  land  of  ours.  Of  course  they  had  their  problems,  problems  of  making  a living, 
adjustment  to  a strange  society,  some  problems  of  prejudice,  but  these  were  quite 
secondary  as  compared  with  the  great  satisfaction  of  American  life.  In  Russia,  there 
was  tyranny,  the  tyranny  of  an  oppressive  Czar,  of  a state-controlled  church  which 
harrassed  all  other  religions,  the  terrible  indignities  of  the  ghetto  and  the  horror 
of  the  pogroms. 

Here  there  was  freedom.  Here  one  could  worship  as  he  pleased.  Here  the  common 
man  could  vote  for  his  governors.  Here  one's  children  could  get  the  same  education 
as  other  children,  and  could  go  as  far  as  their  ambition  and  ability  would  take  them. 

My  brothers  and  I found  the  meaning  of  America  in  the  Rochester  public  schools. 

In  them  we  found  boys  and  girls  of  every  religion,  every  race,  every  background.  We 
were  a cross-section  of  democracy — we  were  democracy  in  action.  The  fact  that  our 
family  was  in  modest  circumstances  never  troubled  us  in  our  relations  with  our  school- 
mates.  We  found  it  possible  to  go  on  to  college,  for  the  most  part  earning  our  own 
way,  and  each  of  us  found  no  serious  obstacles  to  the  kind  of  career  he  chose.  Our 
parents  before  they  left  us  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  their  sons  had  made 
a good  life  for  themselves  in  this  free  land. 

Such  is  the  meaning  of  America  for  me  as  it  was  for  tt^■  parents,  a land  of  free- 
dom  and  opportunity,  a land  where  the  common  man  counts,  where  one's  creed  is  no 
barrier  to  education  or  progress,  a land  of  hope  and  challenge. 

Then  there  is  the  physical  meaning  of  America.  This  is  a wonderful,  beautiful 
country.  I have  climbed  some  of  the  highest  mountains  in  the  Rockies — -what  majesty 
and  splendor!  I have  crossed  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Ohio  and  the 
Colorado  Rivers.  What  magnificence  and  beauty!  I have  driven  through  the  great 
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Plains  of  the  .idwest  fields  waving  with ־־ ״X"i״-  i״ 

in  Arisona,  cotton  and  tobacco  « It  is  a rich  land,  rich  in 

?:rSut^Vich  2;־;״:™  rich  i^  productivity.  This  is  good,  for  democracy  to 
endure  must  have  a solid  economic  foundation. 

I am  grateful  for  the  beauty  and  the  bounty  of  America,  as  I cherish  its  herit- 
age  of  freedom. 

America  has  another  meaning  to  me  because  of  what  it  means  to  the  world^^  Th־^^ 
Ameri^  Revolution  fought  so^thi^ ״“* “ »־ ״S^e^’^Oould  ttere  be  liberty  and 
Äf-CoSra  rve^stin.  on  the  mass  not  -:na 

stability?  Would  the  mobs  heSed  election.  But  the 

^op1:™L־rtStr:m  !״  an  orde^rly  fashion  a«i  the  decision  of  the  majority 
became  the  pattern  of  the  land. 

Religion  here  has  not  had  the  s^Port  of  r,/״%rmrsrfttor11ace־ 

ב!  ^lf-St^res^1־^adär“׳the  other  historic  reasons  for  perpetuating  the  separ^ 
tion  of  church  and  state. 

Nor  is  L”־Ä?«״!־^\«at’'un״־?־״iIs°־o^ar^°favo^ 

frontier  predicted.  It  is  rich  in  ° ne  beyond  most  of  the 

with  the  best  in  the  ^ of  the  Nobel  Prize  to  Ernest  Hemingway, 

s.r.  s-Ä".ss" 

Freedom  then  has  been  good  for  America.  It  has  evoked  from  the  Veoples 

V,  +V1C1  ■hpq+  that  thev  could  give.  It  has  challenged  smugness,  regimenta 
who  came  here  the  best  that  tney  couia  g ^ 4״  nhvsical  and  spiritual  realms. 

freedom  everywhere. 

that  has  made  this  land  great. 

Humbly  I acknowledge  my  debt  *°«'0'*״״ף  gave  and  ms  J^itage.  I^re-^ 

member  Valley  Forge  and  Gettysburg,  mieht  be  free.  We  owe  them  re- 

"■־raS^gratitudr^but  “so  the  determination  that  they  shall  not  have  died  in 
ZTr.  “tt^^niC’to  serve  the  -uses  for  wHi־h  they  pax^  m^  fp^Äon 

aggression  that  has  been  affirmed  in  blood  in  Korea. 

But  it  is  well  for  us  to  f ^^ica^ü^not^^am,^im־^d^i^ 

is  promises.  It  is  a progressive  way  0 , * 4.  ‘ 4.>,0  Hailv  life  of  the  American 

affirmations  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  daily  1 

people . 
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Where  freedom  is  threatened,  we  must  protect  it.  Agression  must  be  resisted. 

We  must  be  constantly  vigilant  to  threats  to  liberty  from  within.  We  must  do  every- 
thing  in  our  power  that  full  equality  be  given  to  our  entire  population. 

Not  only  our  own  future  but  the  fate  of  mankind  seems  to  be  entrusted  to  us. 

For  America  is  now  at  the  vital  center  of  our  Western  civilization.  If  we  have  the 
requisite  faith  and  courage  we  can  save  freedom  for  the  world.  That  is  the  challenge 
of  the  hour.  Whether  we  can  make  the  American  idea  so  vital  in  our  own  lives  that  by 

example  we  can  keep  the  flame  of  freedom  bright  among  all  men, whether  what  we  have 

learned  about  freedom  under  law,  can  be  applied  to  the  family  of  nations. 

It  was  this  very  day,  the  21st  of  November  in  the  year  1620,  that  the  heads  of 
kl  families,  two  days  after  anchoring  at  Cape  Cod,  signed  the  Mayflower  Compact. 

This  was  the  only  Constitution  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  and  may  be  considered  the  first 
constitution  in  the  New  World.  In  the  name  of  God  they  constituted  themselves  into 
a civil  Body-Politick  for  preserving  law  and  order  and  for  the  common  welfare.  As  1 
stood  on  that  very  shore  last  summer,  I remembered  how  far  we  had  gone  since  they 
landed  there  33U  years  ago.  However,  ״Freedom  and  life"  as  Goethe  wrote,  "are  de- 
served  only  by  those  who  conquer  them  anew  each  day."  The  American  idea  is  never  a 
goal  fully  achieved.  It  is  always  something  in  the  making.  The  American  ideal  is 
never  a thing  possessed.  It  is  always  being  sought  and  striven  for.  The  American 
way  is  not  a thing  permanently  inherited.  It  is  constantly  to  be  won.  In  the  last 
analysis  freedom  is  what  you  and  I do  each  day  to  protect  it,  to  preserve  it,  and  to 
advance  it. 

That  is  WHAT  AMERICA  MEANS  TO  ME. 
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WHAT  ISRAEL  MEANS  TO  ME 

By:  Rabbi  Philip  S.  Bernstein  of  Tenple  B‘rith  Kodesh  November  28,  19$h 

117  Gibbs  Street,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Tomorrow  marks  the  seventh  anniversary  of  the  U.  N.  Decision  to  partition 
Palestine,  which  brought  the  State  of  Israel  into  existence  and  changed  the  course 
of  Jewish  history.  This  had  a very  personal  meaning  for  me.  Only  three  months 
earlier  I had  a serious  decision  to  make.  The  United  Nations  Commission  on  Pales- 
tine  was  about  to  come  into  Germany  where  I was  serving  as  Advisor  on  JeTd.sh  Affairs 
to  the  United  States  Army  Commander  in  Europe,  at  that  time  General  Clay.  I had  been 
invited  to  testify  before  the  commission  about  the  250,000  Jewish  Displaced  Persons 
who  were  then  in  our  care.  At  the  same  time  I knew  that  ny  mother  was  dying  in 
Rochester.  Was  it  my  first  duty  to  return  to  her,  or  to  help  these  tragic  victims 
out  of  the  trap  in  which  they  had  been  caught.  I searched  my  heart  and  my  memories. 
What  would  my  mother  want  me  to  do?  I remembered  the  stories  she  had  told  us,  out 
of  her  own  childhood,  of  the  degradation  of  Jews  in  Eastern  Europe  and  of  the  bloody 
pogroms  that  were  inflicted  on  them.  I remembered  the  tears  of  joy  in  her  eyes  when 
in  1917,  just  thirty  years  before,  the  Balfour  Declaration  had  been,  issued  which 
promised  a home  in  Palestine  to  homeless  Jews.  I decided  that  my  mother  would  have 
wanted  me  to  put  my  duty  to  the  living  first.  So  I remained  in  Germany  and  on  the 
night  of  August  8th,  19U7  I met  with  the  Commission,  In  the  cellar  of  a bombed 
building  in  Munich  I did  my  best  to  interpret  the  problems,  the  needs,  the  wishes  of 
the  Jewish  survivors  in  Europe,  Early  the  next  morning  I got  on  the  first  plane  back 
to  the  United  States  and  arrived,  thank  God,  in  time  for  a final  word  and  blessing 
from  my  mother. 

And  now  only  three  months  later,  a Jewish  State  was  to  come  into  existence,  1 
thought  of  these  Displaced  Persons  I had  known  in  Germany  and  Austria,  Not  only  had 
they  lost  their  families,  their  homes,  their  rights  and  their  roots,  but  nobody 
seemed  to  want  them.  At  last  Israel  was  to  open  wide  its  doors  and  take  them  in. 

I thought  of  the  once  thriving  Jewish  communities  from  which  they  had  come,  and 
were  no  more, — of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  where  once  a quarter  of  a million  Jews  lived  in 
teeming  vitality,  and  which  was  now  a vast  sea  of  desolation.  I remember  the  boy, 
a lone  survivor  of  his  entire  family,  who  stood  near  me  on  a hill  of  rubble.  It 
started  to  shift  between  his  feet,  I warned  him  he  might  fall  dovm  into  the  bunker 
below  and  get  hTxrt.  He  said,  "What's  the  difference?"  And  when  I remembered  all 
that  he  had  lost,  when  I recalled  that  all  his  young  life  had  been  spent  in  flight 
from  a world  he  never  made,  I had  no  answer  for  him, 

Berlin  Jewry  had  been  decimated  and  its  institutions  were  in  ruins.  When  my 
son,  Stephen,  was  to  become  Bar  Mitzvah  in  Frankfurt  in  19117  there  was  not  a single 
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Standing  synagogue  fit  to  use  in  that  one  glorious  Jewish  community.  We  conducted 
the  c^mo^  on  the  top  floor  of  a former  Jewish  girls'  school  which  was  being  used 

as  a hospital  for  German  war  wounded. 

The  Chassidic  Village  of  Gura  Kalvarya  which  had  been  the  center  and  source  of 
Jewish  mystlciL  for  geSratio־״  and  was  the  last  point  of  Polish ־־־ ־^ta־־״  gainst 
the  Nazis,  was  gone  forever.  The  Chassidim  had  been  put  to  death  or  if  they  were 
lucky,  dispersed  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 

The  survivors  were  an  amazing  group  of  human  beings.  Some  undoubtedly  were 
heroes,  but  most  of  them  were  ordinary  men  and  women,  with  luck  and  with  a iב.e^ce 
will  to  live.  Many  emerged  from  forests,  caves  and  cellars  where  they  had  taken 
refuge  during  the  Nazi  onslaughts.  Some  had  been  sheltered  in  Christian  homes  and 
institutions.  Others  had  fought  in  partisan  bands  against  the  Germans . Considerable 
numbers  had  been  given  haven  inside  Russia  as  they  fled  before  the  invading  Na 
armies.  Those  found  in  the  concentration  camps  were  skeletons  with ט ס.st  enough 
breath  of  life  to  carry  on.  The  others  had  suffered  so  much  physical  tortoe, 
spiritual  agony,  and  degradation  that  normality  could  hardly  be  expected  of  them. 

Nevertheless,  these  Jews  organized  themselves  into  communities,  established 
houses  of  worship,  educated  such  few  children  as  could  be  rescued,— -and  they  did 
not  despair.  Above  all,  it  was  the  thought  of  Palestine  which  sustained  their  hopes. 
Almost  everywhere  else  the  doors  were  closed  against  them  and  now,  just  seven  years 
ago  tomorrow,  those  doors  were  opened.  No  longer  would  they  have  to  beg  for  suffer- 
ance.  They  would  have  their  fate  in  their  own  hands. 

Most  of  these. people  got  to  Israel,  and  quickly.  I saw  boats  arriving  at  the 
Haifa  dock  with  their  precious  cargoes  of  home-coming  Jews.  I saw,  too,  planes 
dropping  out  of  the  sky  at  the  Lydda  Airport,  depositing  oppressed  Jews  from  Arab 
countries.  This  was  the  operation  Magic  Carpet.  I saw  the  transfomation  ^ ® 
people.  Here  was  the  boy  who  had  been  such  a problem  in  the  DP  village  near  Held  1- 
berg.  He  seemed  to  hate  everybody,  to  trust  nobody,  and  to  have  an  ugly  strea 
crusty  in  his  makeup.  In  Israel  I saw  him  in  a kibbutz,  a collective  colony  on  the 
land,  where  love,  patience,  and  the  good  earth  had  healed  him. 

Then  there  was  Dr.  Grinberg  who  had  been  incarcerated  in  the  ghetto  of  Kovno 
from  which  so  many  Jews  had  been  sent  to  the  extermination  camps.  Six  times  he 
chloroformed  his  little  boy,  put  him  in  a sack  of  potatoes  and  sent  him  out  with  a 
gSteful  farmer  who  had  once  been  his  patient.  Then  when  the  immediate  danger  was 
over,  the  boy  was  returned  to  his  father.  Finally,  the  husband,  the  wife  and  the 
child  were  separated  presumably  never  to  meet  again.  Somehow  Dr.  Grinberg  sur- 
vived  the  terrible  years  in  concentration  camps,  even  in  extermination  camps  where 
his  medical  ability  and  perhaps  the  turn  of  fate  saved  him.  Thro^h  a miracle, 
months  after  liberation  by  the  Americans,  all  three  were  re-united  ^ Munich.  Thei 
experiences  had  been  fantastic,  and  horrible  beyond  description;  yet  somehow  they 
survived  and  were  brought  together.  But  they  showed  the  marks  of  what  they  had  en- 
dured  physically  and  spiritually.  Then  later  I visited  Dr.  Grinberg  at  this  home 
in  Petach  Tikvah  and  I went  the  roiinds  with  him  in  the  large  Beilinson  Hospital  of 
which  he  is  now  the  head.  Here  is  a new  human  being.  He  stands  erect  and  actually 
seems  inches  taller.  He  looks  at  the  world  with  clear,  confident  eyes.  His  whole 
expression  is  that  of  a free  man,  fulfilling  himself. 

This  was  the  human  manifestation  of  the  transformation  wrought  by  an  ideal. 

The  love  of  Zion  had  nourished  the  hearts  of  Jews  since  their  dispersal.  It  had 
brought  into  being  the  movement  whose  founder  died  just  fifty  years  ago.  Theodor 
Her־!  had  eat  as  a reporter  at  the  trial  of  Alfred  Dreyfus  i״  Pf 
that  It  was  not  the  French  Captain  but  the  Jew  who  was  being  tried.  Out  of  this 
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insight  came  the  Zionist  movement,  came  the  conviction  that  there  must  be  a national 
home,  came  the  understanding  articulated  later  that  a man  has  about  as  much  heaven 
over  his  head  as  he  has  earth  beneath  his  feet.  To  those  who  regarded  him  as  mad, 
Theodor  Herzl  said  ״If  you  will  it,  it  is  no  dream. .. .within  fifty  years  there  will 
be  a Jewish  state  in  Palestin."  This  was  spoken  in  1897.  Exactly  fifty  years  later, 
the  State  was  established.  As  they  say  there,  in  Israel  the  inevitable  rarely 
happens,  but  the  impossible  often  does. 

And  it  was  the  impossible  which  happened.  Within  a generation,  one  of  the  most 
backward  lands  in  the  world  became  one  of  the  most  thriving.  In  1926,  I stood  out- 
side  Nazareth  and  looked  out  on  a valley  of  desolation  and  malarial  swamps.  Twenty- 
five  years  later,  I stood  again  at  that  very  point  and  saw  before  me  a vast  Oriental 
rug  woven  of  fields  of  grain  and  orchards  heavy  with  luscious  fruit  and  a whole  com- 
plex  of  prospering  villages.  On  what  had  been  sand  dunes,  in  July,  1951,  great 
housing  projects  had  been  erected  before  I left  Israel  in  August. 

Perhaps  the  most  exciting  change  had  occurred  in  the  Negev.  Only  a few  years 
ago  the  large  southern  area  of  Israel  was  a dreary  and  desolate  desert.  But  already 
'in  1951^  the  air  corps  officer  with  whom  I flew  down  to  Elat  near  where  Solomon's 
copper  mines  had  been,  told  me  that  within  a week,  the  Air  Force  maps  would  be  out 
of  date,  so  quickly  would  new  villages  be  settled,  new  roads  laid,  new  strips  of 
desert  irrigated  and  cultivated.  Bersheeba,  the  old  Biblical  town  of  seven  wells, 
to  which  Abraham  and  Isaac  returned  when  the  father  learned  that  the  sacrifice  was 
not  required  and  the  he  would  become  the  father  of  a people  and  a blessing  to  man- 

kind, is  now  a thriving  town  of  20,000  Israelis  with  11^,000  industrial  workers 

and  800  men  and  women  in  the  building  trades  and  an  exciting  cultural  life  with  a 
beautiful  theater  and  concert  hall,  with  2,000  newspapers  circulated  each  day,  with 
expanding  schools  and  hospitals.  Today  the  phoenix-like  redemption  of  this  southern 
area  of  Israel  seems  to  be  the  answer  to  the  Psalmist's  plea;  "Tv.rn  again,  our  cap- 
tivity,  0 Lord,  as  the  streams  in  the  Negev.  They  that  sow  in  tears  shall  reap  in 
joy." 

There  is  something  here  which  reminds  us  of  the  first  American  Thanksgiving, 

The  achivement  of  the  pioneer  is  at  the  center  of  both.  The  love  of  freedom  is  the 
driving  impulse  of  both.  The  seed  of  the  democratic  way  of  life  resides  in  both. 

It  was  no  accident  that  the  effort  to  establish  the  Jewish  homeland  in  Pales- 
tine  received  such  general  and  bi-partisan  support  in  the  United  States  and  that  our 
government  was  so  helpful  in  evoking  the  decision  which  we  commemorate  tomorrow,  nor 
that  our  President  was  the  first  to  recognize  the  new  State  of  Israel.  There  has 
been  at  best  a recognition  of  a deep  community  of  democratic  concern.  The  oldest  of 
democracies  and  the  newest  are  linked  in  an  affinity  of  faith  and  hope.  It  is  our 
prayer  that  this  kinship  of  the  spirit  will  be  deepened  with  the  passing  of  the 
years  and  will  result  in  mutual  blessing.  The  ancient  Hebrew  heritage  which  took 
root  ^d  came  to  flower  in  that  sacred  soil  became  the  inspiration  and  the  sanction 
of  this  new  free  life  here.  Once  again,  it  is  our  faith  that  with  understanding, 
with  aid  and  with  peace,  the  reunion  of  this  ancient  people  to  that  hallowed  soil 
will  bring  healing  and  hope  to  mankind.  Out  of  Zion  may  the  Law  again  come  forth, 
and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem. 
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My  dearly  beloved  brethren  of  the  ME3-AQE  OF  ISRAEL* 

We  come  to  you  at  this  solemn  time  of  the  year  as  we  celebrate  the  beginning  of 
a new  epoch  of  our  spiritual  living.  The  Day  of  Atonement  lies  ^e^^ore  with 
111  its^ solemn  impliLtions.  It  has  a long  tradition  of  obse^ance 
whole  House  of  Israel.  It  alone  is  observed  by  the  House  of  Israel  when  all  o^ 
oihS  7rlll  F^tivals  of  Faith,  except  the  Ten  Days  of  Repentance  beginning  with 
?hf 9;־n  adaptaJ  to  other  nodes  and  other  ways  of 

worahlo.  It  is  important  for  all  Jews  to  recall  that  these  days,  these  len 
Za^f  RepentLoerhave  a po,״er  and  a for־־  which  somehow  or  other  tove  made 
for  existence  and  survival  in  the  spiritual  life  of  this  religion  and  of  ^^lis 
people  ' Many  of  our  people  have  strayed  away.  Many  have  strayed  away  becaus 
they  are  stiff-necked  and  obstinate.  They  repudiate  the  guidance  which  comes 
fS  Se  totS^ctual  as  well  a־  the  spiritual 

irlttL.  That  experience  began  far  back  In  the  ■äl“ 

torv  was  recorded.  It  cleanswd  itself  by  many  wounds!  it  refined  Itsell 
nroohet^  tears  and  psalmists’  ideals.  It  organized  its  great  power  and  force 
through  the  teachers  that  labored  in  the  Vineyard  of  the  Lord  for  the 
lect^l  and  the  spiritual  advancement  of  mankind,  not  only  of  Israel,  but  the 
rice,  spiritual  values  are  Intangible.  Spiritual  exp^lences  are 
untouchable.  They  aie  from  within.  They  are  like  Jacobs  Ladder,  a dream  of 
ascent  from  earth  to  heaven. 

My  brethren,  our  Judaism  is  a universal  religion.  It  accepts  all  ^ all  ' 
womL  on  their  own  voluntary  affiliation  with  our  faith.  It  . 

velation,  whether  it  comes  out  of  the  past  or  whether  it  comes  out  of  the  present. 
It  looks  forward  to  new  and  potent  revelation  in  the  future.  There  is  notM  g 
either  dogmatic  or  hidebound  about  this  faith.  There  is, 
in  it  that  has  the  power  to  remain  alive  when 

ful  die.  It  has  the  power  to  give  new  life  and  new  vigor  to  those  things  y 
which  men  shall  live  and  by  which  they  shall  approach  nearer  to  brotherhood 
and  to  human  happiness  through  the  grace  of  God. 

The  Day  of  Atonement  brings  its  own  message.  Part  of  that  message  is  con- 
tained  in  the  Rituals  - and  there  are  several  - wliich  are  read,  prayed  and 
intoned  in  the  synagogue.  Some  are  spoken  in  the  Hebrew  language,  some  in 
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the  languages  of  the  countries  in  which  men  live  and  which  they  understand  - 
all,  however,  in  the  language  of  the  human  siifferer  seeking  Redemption  before 
his  Qod.  I wish  we  could  all  understand  the  beauty  and  significance  of  the 
Ritual,  especially  that  kind  of  prayer  which  says  "Our  Qod  and  Qod  of  our 
Fathers  - Let  our  prayers  come  before  Thee  - turn  not  away  from  our  sup- 
plications  for  we  are  not  so  presumptuous  and  stiff-necked  as  to  say  before 
Thee  that  we  are  holy,  righteous  and  have  not  sinned,  but  verily,  we  have  sinned. 

We  have  sinned  - we  have  transgressed  - we  have  done  perversely." 

The  sin  of  the  individual  may  become  the  fatal  disease  of  the  nation.  Indivi— 
dual  righteousness  is  the  bulwark  of  national  security.  Where  men  and  women  cannot 
be  trusted  to  save  one  another’s  honor  or  reputation  in  life  without  the  presence 
of  police  and  other  forces,  then  there  is  but  little  hope  for  society’s  ability 
to  redeem  its  people.  The  essence  of  a sustaining  society  in  the  voluntary 
association  of  individuals  - the  voluntary  consecration  of  the  individual  to 
personal  righteousness  and  through  personal  righteousness  to  the  righteousness 
of  the  envrionment  and  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  No  secret  police  - no 
checks  of  - no  surevillance  of  the  individual’s  whisperings,  of  his  conversations 
with  his  fellowmen,  of  the  things  he  reads  and  the  thoughts  he  thinks  are 
necessary  in  the  kind  of  companionship  of  the  spirit  which  demands  of  the 
individual  total  righteousness  on  his  own  part.  If  this  is  anarchy,  then  it 
is  heroic  anarchy.  And  that,  my  dear  friends,  is  the  message  of  the  Day  of 
Atonement  for  as  far  as  the  Jews  are  concerned.  It  is  a message  of  individual 
responsibility  for  acts  of  righteousness  - individual  responsibility  for  the  sins 
which  one  commits  - individual  responsibility  before  his  Qod  without  any  Interver־- 
tion. 

The  Day  of  Atonement  brings  not  only  opportunity  for  forgiveness  of  sin,  it 
brings  opportunity  for  the  emphasis  on  man’s  capacity  not  to  sin  . It  brings  op- 
portunity  and  emphasis  on ־man’s  necessity  for  individual  righteousness  - man’s  need 
for  being  the  kind  of  human  being  he  is  intended  to  be.  Man  has  a greater  power  for 
good  than  for  evil. 

It  says  also  in  our  Ritxial,  "Thou  desirest  not  the  death  of  the  sirjier,  but  that 
he  turn  from  his  evil  way  and  live."  After  all,  there  liveth  no  man  who- is  so 
righteous  that  he  sinne th  notj  also  there  liveth  no  nation  that  is  so  righteous 
that  it  sinneth  not. 

When  we  have  restored  ourselves  to  the  right  path,  when  we  have  made  ourselves 
mentally  secure,  when  we  have  made  ourselves  spiritually  potent,  then  we  are  a 
part  of  that  great  organized  force  in  human  society  7;hich  makes  for  the  safety, 
the  dignity  and  the  happiness  of  the  Individual. 

Qod  grant  to  every  Jew  the  po’.ver  to  be  humble,  the  power  to  be  contrite,  the 
power  to  know  when  to  seek  forgiveness  for  his  slnsJ 

And  so  may  God  grant ’to  our  great  America  and  to  us  all,  as  citizens  of  this 
great  Oommonwelath  the  po?;er  to  know  when  we  have  sinned  and  to  say  beofre  Qod, 

"Yea,  we  have  sinned,  we  have  transgressed,  we  have  done  perversely." 

This  is  the  Spirit  of  Redemption  of  mankind  as  an  individuaJL,  of  man  in  his 
world  and  in  the  society  in  which  he  lives. 

amen; 
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It  Is  a great  privilege  to  participate  in  this  continent-wide  radio  program 
at  this  particular  time  of  the  year  when  Jews  of  this  country  and  of  the  v;orld  ere 
celebrating  the  Holy  Day  season  v/ith  all  its  sacred  memories.  It  is  a time,  too, 
when  we  Jews  of  America  are  celebrating  the  300th  anniversary  - - the  Tercentenary  - 
of  the  arrival  of  the  first  of  our  co-religionists  in  what  is  now  the  United  States. 
It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  doubly  significant  occasion  may  bring  streingth  end 
courage  to  all  men  and  women  of  good  will,  no  matter  what  their  faith,  creed,  color 
national  origin  or  station  in  life. 

The  Jewish  religion,  the  oldest  monotheistic  form  of  worship  in  the  civilized 
world  to  which  we  belong  today,  a worship  which  is  common  in  many  forms  to  our 
Western  civilization,  is  essential  to  a complete  participation  in  the  democracy 
of  xvhich  we  are  privileged  to  be  citizens. 

Democracy  is  a matter  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  of  political  organization.  The 
Bible  has  set  forth  and  stressed  again  and  again  all  those  great  standards  of  human 
relationships  which  make  for  justice  and  for  peace  and  for  righteousness. 

I believe  that  the  Jev/s  of  the  world  owe  it  to  themselves  - and  vie  Jews  of 
A merica  have  a special  responsibility  - to  make  our  religious  observance  a part 
of  our  patriotism. 

Patriotism  is  a matter  of  the  spirit  and  of  deep  faith.  It  is  not  only  a 
matter  of  gaining  advantages  from  being  a citizenj  it  calls  for  the  giving  and 
sharing  our  belssings  in  the  noblest  sense  so  that  all  men  and  women  may  be  free 
and  all  may  participate  in  the  bounties  that  good  government  can  provide  for  all 
its  citizens. 

־As  a Jev;,  I feel  great  pride  in  the  noble  history  and  teachings  of  my  reli- 
gion.  It  has  truly  been  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  experiences  in  the  history  of 
the  human  race.  Hardly  second  to  it  — perhaps  not  second  to  it  at  all  - is  the 
experience  of  American  democracy.  These  two  great  adventures  linked  together 
can  provide  a spiritual  strength  which  makes  for  loyalties,  courage  and  faith 
and  for  all  those  many  other  values  which  alone  can  make  men  truly  free. 

In  these  trying  times  we  need  deepthinking  faith  and  deep  divine  inspiration. 

It  is  my  hope  and  prayer  that  the  Jews  of  the  world  will  assemble  in  their  houses 
of  v;orship  and  pray  not  only  for  their  own  strength  and  security,  but  also  for 
the  strength  and  opportunity  to  live  and  work  in  understanding  and  fellowship  with 
their  fellow  men  as  citizens  dedicated  to  the  discharge  of  a great  and  solemn  re— 
sponsibility.  ץ 

Let  each  one  assume  and  discharge  his  responsibility.  Let  each  one  take  upon 
himself  a willing  acceptance  of  the  grace  and  the  power  which  exists  in  holy  faith 
and  in  his  membexship  in  the  democracy  of  the  free  nations  in  which  we  live. 
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and  Booths,  are  all  °f  rLigion  of  the  Hebrews,  and  through 

S S»tS^״־r־L־fi־?iÄ־  beoo»  dUite  dominant  in  the  history  of  all 

our  Western  religions. 

״ V,«  ,וג״יpVרrףtpd  in  all‘ the  churches  as  well  as  synagogues. 

Pentecost  and  Passover  ^ tn  the  synagogue,  is  a harvest  festi- 

The  Festival  of  Booths,  ? ®^gni^fioant  by  the  command  that  all  Israel  *all 

val  of  the  Fall  season,  ®י®  they  were  helpless  and  unprotected 

Serers'^f ^he'wiuSss  after  the  release  from  Egyptian  slavery. 

It  is  a notable  fact  that 

to  liberation.  Passover  i®  ^ Booths  a Feast  which  indicates  that 

Law,  the  giving  of  the  T«"  Comm®d®ntss  ai^Boothe,  a ״ as 

Of  the  rigors  which  .«״  tree- 

sure  and  need  so  much. 

When  the  first  jJ^^s  ca^  Spa^^i^^d^PortSeue U^govemmLt s in  countries  where 
cution  of  a  ״® ״l^־®f  u^er  Dutch  Sovereignty.  The  new  con- 

they  had  nominal,  if  not  ®°״^י®?;/^®®  . immediately  to  root  out,  mth  ruthless 

Here  they  found  in  tte  SeSfrIharreii. 

the  latter  case,  a very  £o^  in  t^fdayrexcept  to  the  few  like  Roger 

Äf fnSlrmen?  ?Srsiaat  5utch  leaders  It  was  one  of  the  last  things  to  be 
established  as  a modus  vivendi  in  national  life. 

Even  after  ^> ־ ־יdopti^on  of  tte  Constituti^  of  t^e 

LTÄÄÄTrfcUcl^ff^  ot-  than  those  re-cognised 

and  sustained  by  the  state. 

TW״ס ־ ־  O־  U.U  i.  «.־־  . y־ ™ ■״־ 
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The  strupele  for  religious  toleration  and  the  struggle  for  religious  indepen- 
dence  ra?S  Sn  toleration,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  facets  of  the  nine- 
teenth  as  well  as  the  eighteenth  century.  In  the  twentieth  century,  the  thing  seems 
to  have  been  established  and  on  the  surface,  religions  of  all 

or  are  given  legal  status  without  toleration,  of  course,  because  ^®!®^:ation  is  not 
an  acceptable  word,  or  term,  in  connection  with  the  relationship  of  one  fait  wi 

another. 

America  where  the  Church  was  separated  completely  from  the  state  - and  you 
must  remember  that  in  many  European  countries,  this  is  not  so  ־ ?■?^-igion  beom^a 
very  vigorous  institution.  It  became  vigorous  because  it  was  self-sup^rting  and 
self-sustaining־  I believe  that  the  moment  religion  receives  support  from  sources 
o?ifr?h^  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm  of  the  individual  members  of  a congregation,  it 
will  weaken  its  pLition  not  only  with  the  individuals  but  also  with  the  great 
Commonwealth  which  it  is  supposed  to  serve. 

The  Festival  of  Booths,  with  its  symbol  shelter  as  a memorial  of  the  struggle 
for  liwrtr־n  and  uith ׳־ ״aymbols  of  the  palm  branch,  a “*3״ 

the  Christian  Churchj  the  myrtle,  the  willow  and  the  rich  fruit  of  the  land,  is 
of  the  milestones  in  the  progress  of  man's  thinking  toward  freedom. 

I l-5y  beloved  brethren,  you've  got  to  think  freedom  - you've  god  to  ^ 

the  position  to  think  it  so  much  and  so  courageously  ttet  nothing  mil  stand  in 
way  of  your  wishing  it  and  wishing  it,  demanding  it,  like _ Franklin,  Jefferson, 

Adams,  Thomas  Paine  and  other  great  protagonists  of  thi^ing  ®f  ^.iberty  were  the 
ones  definitely  responsible  for  the  achievement  of  freedom  by  these  thirteen 
colonies,  now  this  great  United  States  of  America. 

In  order  that  one  may  continue  to  think  of  freedom,  in  order  that  one  my  con- 
tinue  ?־  for  freedom,  one  need־  these  symbols,  such  as  the  ancxent  tebrevs 

established  for  themselves.  One  needs,  and  one  must  have,  those  things  by  which 
the  mind  is  stimulated  as  vie  11  as  guided. 

Let  it  be  kno\m  then,  to  all  mankind  that  the  Jews  will 
rights,  for  which  they  have  struggled  through  the  cyturies,  to  thi^  of  ^^ee^m. 
In^many  places  in  the  world,  they  were  denied  liberty;  in  may  ply  es  in  the  d 
througLut  history,  they  were  persecuted,  but  despite  these  deny^,  they  never  lost 
their  privilege  of  thinking  liberty  amongst  themselves  and  in  their  own  religious 

observance. 

God  willing,  we  shall  preserve  this  power  to  think J , . ^ j 4. 

God  willing,  we  shall  preserve  this  power  to  be  fye 

God  willing,  we  shall  be  able  to  do  it,  with  great  help  to  oy  fyiowmey 
vjith  great  service  to  our  beloved  democracies  and  with  great  service  to  our  holy 

faithl 

Let  us  then  celebrate  the  Feast  of  Booths  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  has  been 
conceded  - in  the  spirit  in  which  it  can  be  a great  and  abiding  light  to  the  nation 
and  a great  and  abiding  help  to  all  Israeli 
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By:  Lewis  L.  Strauss 

Throughout  the  world,  the  Jewish  people  have  been  celebrating  the  season  of 
their  most  solei.in  festivals  and  the  beginning  of  1;he  religious  New  Year  according 

to  the  ancient  Hebretv  calendar.  Among  Jews,  the  amual  ''® ־ ל״"®־’;“״?te^t  to 

is  a holv  convocation,  — a period  of  self-examination  and  of  a attest  to 

thrharrLsJients  trivialities  and  ephemeral  affairs  of  daily  existence 
^r?hf  :tergal  «r״“d  L things  of  the  spirit.  This  particular  holy  season 
is  an  unusual  one  because  it  coincides  mth  another  circumstance. 

In  the  long  history  of  the  Jewish  people  there  have  been  many -times  when  his- 
toric^evLts  have  coinSded  with  the  High  Holy  Days.  But  surely  there  has  not  been 
a more  significant  occasion  than  this  one  when  we  observe עו ס  festivals  and  at  the 
sJJniS  celebrate  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  first  settlement  by  Jews  in  that 
part  of  the  New  World  which  is  now  the  United  States. 

American  Jews,  descendants  of  those  first  settlers  and  of  later  pioneers  and 

immigrants,  have  much  for  which  to  be  gratef^  at  this  season,  s® 

u 4.v,i  of  living  in  a land  of  freedom  and  personal  liberty,  it  is  in 

reäizItiSn  of  ms  trfnscendlnt  fact  that  Jews  have  aliays  accepted  not  o^y  their 
Tom^  cZu^l  «Iponsibility  but  also  have  given  freely  of  their  liv^  ®"d  for- 
tS^^s  !revery  way  which  our  country  has  been  forced  to  engage  beginntog  m.th  the 
R^SutionS  Including  the  Har  of  1812,  the  war  against  the  Barbary  Pirates,  the 
War  Between  the  States,  the  Spanish-Amerioan  Way,  both  World  Wars,  and  most  recent- 

ly,  the  war  in  Korea, 

■Rut  essentially  Jevrs  are  lovers  of  peace.  To  sit  under  our  vine  and  fig  tree 
with  niL  tffLr  his  ever  been  our  dream.  We  profoundly  believe  that  peace  is  the 
choicest  of  the  blessings  which  the  Almighty  grants  to  a Nation.  For  it  is  only  in 
the  climate  of  peace  that  we  can  fully  enjoy  those  ideals  and  blessings  which,  as^ 
Jelsfwl  taought  with  us  to  the  New  World  to  enhance  the  liberty  we  enjoy  in  America, 

And  what  are  those  especial  blessings  we  have  carried  wi־th  us  through  the  ages? 
Though  everyone  knows  them  (they  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bible),  it  is  good  briefly 
to  recount  some  of  them.  Foremost,  of  course,  is  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  people 
have  contributed  to  Hestern  civilization  the  knowledge  that  there  is  not  a pant  on 
of  nagan  deities  but  One  God  who  is  the  Father  of  all  men;  from  which  it  follows 
that  discrimination  ought  never  be  practiced  among  men  i" ־®־ ־P®®* 
or  belief.  Also,  there  originated  among  us  the  practice  that  for  all  ^nen 
should  be  a weekly  day  of  rest  from  toil.  This  is  commanded  us  in  the  Bible,  in  the 
2^h^h^pter  of  E^-odus,  for  God  himself  rested  from  His  labors  on  the  seventh  day. 
aS  then^there  is  the  idea  of  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  of  certain  malien- 
able  rights  of  every  man,  woman  and  child,  be  they  native-born  or  strangers  within 
the  gates.  And  this  also  is  commanded  us  in  the  Bible.  ■ , 

And  finally  there  is  the  idea  of  liberty  itself.  The  great  bell  which  räng  out 
in  PhSadelphia  on  that  first  Independence  Day  to  tell  the  Colonies  that  they  were 
free  wears  around  it  like  a 1-jreath,  a wonderful  inscription.  The  words  of  that  in- 
scription  read,  "Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land,  to  ^1  the  inhabitants  there- 
of."'  And  that  proclamation,  of  course,  is  from  the  25th  Chapter  of  the  third  book 

of  the  Old  Testament. 

So,  celebrating  these  festivals  and  the  arrival  in  the  new  l^d  300  years  ago, 
all  Amekcan  Jews  are  united  by  a prayer  of  thanks  to 

been  spared  to  see  this  day  - and  a prayer  of  intercession  that  0ot_ Heavenly  Father 
may  continue  to  bless  this  great  and  beloved  country,  our  fellow  citize^,  a^  us 
who  inhabit  it,  — "that  it  may  be  ever  a stronghold  of  peace  and  the  advocate  of 

peace  in  the  councils  of  nations." 
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WHAT  THE  JEIfJS  BELIEVE 

By:  Dr.  Jonah  B.  Wise,  Rabbi  of  Central  Synagogue  October  17,  195U 

^$th  and  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  last  day  of  the  Festival  of  Booths  is  observed  in  many  synagogues  as  a 
Memorial  Day,  Yiskor.  Practically  all  orthodox  and  conservative  synagogues  have 
a ritual  for  this  day  and  in  some  reform  synagogues,  it  is  also  observed  as  a day 
of  remembering  the  dead. 

We  read,  at  this  time  of  the  year,  the  magnificent  story  at  the  end  of  the  Book 
of  Deuter onony,  about  the  death  and  burial  of  Moses,  that  strange,  menacing, 
colossal  creatTire  vdth  his  fits  of  almost  morbid  meekness,  his  intimacy  viith  God, 
his  revelations  which  came  to  bo  fundamental  to  our  humanity,  a figure  which  only  a 
Michelangelo  could  portray,  and  does  in  his  sculpture  of  him  in  the  Church  of  the 
Chains . 

At  this  time,  it  is  particularly  important  that  we  know  something  about  what 
Jews  believe.  Of  course,  it  is  very  difficult  to  say  that  Jews  believe  because  they 
do  not  have  a hierarchy  which  can  formulate  doctrines.  They  have  no  synods.^  Each 
congregation  is  independent  and  can,  more  or  less,  adapt  itself  ot  its  ovin  rituals 
and  to  a large  extent,  to  its  own  beliefs. 

Many  years  ago,  the  Jews  of  Holland  trying  to  find  a refuge  from  all  the  bru- 
talities  and  cruelties  which  they  had  to  suffer  in  Europe,  practically  in  self- 
defense,  excommunicated  one  of  the  greatest  mentalities  that  the  white  race  had  pro— 
duced  since  the  days  of  Moses,  himself.  That  was  Baruch  Spinoza. 

Not  long  ago,  it  was  suggested  that  the  Act  of  Excommunication  be  rescinded. 

The  current  Elders  could  not  assume  that  responsibility.  However,  the  Jews  them- 
selves  long  since,  and  most  enthusiastically,  accepted  Spinoza  as  a fellow  Jew,  a ^ 
coreligionist  and  one  of  the  great  mentalities,  before  whom  the  world  intellects 
have  bowed  again  and  again  throughout  the  centuries, 

I cite  the  case  of  Spinoza  to  indicate  that  it  is  difficult,  indeed,  for  any 
one  person  to  tell  you  what  Jews  believe.  Of  course,  there  are  accepted  standard 
beliefs,  Micah,  chapter  U,  says  "For  let  all  the  peoples  walk  each  one  in  the  name 
of  its  god.  But  we  will  walk  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  God  for  ever  and  ever." 

I'iany  Jews  believe  in  the  literal  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  believe  it  was  writ- 
ten  by  God  directly  and  that  every  word  of  it  is  sacred  and  should  never  be  chal- 
lenged  and  never  be  changed.  I do  not,  !׳^[y  sainted  father  had  a belief  that  the 
Five  Books  of  Moses  were  written  by  one  individual.  He  was  a great  scholar,  a great 
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leader,  a great  teacher  and  one  of  the  greatest  theologians  ever  produced  by  the 
Jewish  people.  Nevertheless,  I have  the  privilege  of  disagreeing  vdth  my  father, 
as  I have  the  privilege  of  disagreeing  with  any  other  person  who  tries  to  interpret 
Judaism  or  the  Jews  for  me, 

^le  now  come  to  the  main  item  of  Jevdsh  beliefs,  Jewish  practices  and  Jewish 
customs,  Jews  have  no  priesthood.  The  ancient  priests  ministered  at  the  Temple  and 
sacrificial  cult  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  the  early  daysof  the  Tabernacle,  were  not  the 
interpreters  of  Judaism,  They  were  authorities  in  the  ritual,  attached  to  the  sac- 
rificial  cult.  The  real  interpreters  of  the  faith  were  prophets,  psalmists  and 
rabbis  almost  all  devoted  laymen. 

The  prophets  held  priests  lightly.  The  prophets  were  the  interpreters  of  Jews, 
and  interpreters  of  Jewish  ideals.  The  psalmists  had  little  to  do  with  priesthoods 
They  were  independent  interpreters  in  poetic  form  of  the  finest,  the  most  beautiful, 
not  only  in  Jewish  life  but  in  all  human  life.  The  rabbis  carried  on  for  succeeding 
generations. 

Consequently,  when  you  ask  what  Jews  believe,  you  must  be  ready  to  accept  in- 
dividual  interpretations,  although  this  is  not  the  fixed  idea  of  some  of  my  co- 
religionists.  !״Jhen  the  time  comes  that  the  kind  of  religion  which  was  actually 
taught  by  the  prophets  of  old  and  the  psalmists  of  old  and  their  successors,  will 
prevail  in  the  world,  then  we  shall  have  neither  need  for,  further  use  for  the 
chicanery  of  politics,  the  brutality  of  armed  forces  and  the  oppression  of  economic 
inequalities.  In  time  that  can  come  because  there  is  a basis  for  it  in  the  ancient 
Hebrews•  teachings.  It  is  the  belief  of  those  people  throughout  the  world,  Chris- 
tians  and  Jews,  who  are  willing  to  follow  those  teachings  and  are  willing  to  see 
that  they  are  perpetuated  in  their  generation  and  passed  on  to  the  next  for  their 
usefulness  and  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  divine  purposes. 

The  religion  of  the  Jews  has  been  a sheltering  booth  to  millions  and  millions 
of  human  beings  for  untold  generations.  It  was  adapted  to  other  forms  of  thinking 
and  other  forms  of  living  such  as  Islam  and  Christianity.  That  does  not  take  away 
the  fundamental  truth  which  both  these  religions  recognize  in  the  faith  of  the  Jews, 

— — ^To  begin  vnth,  t.yjP.  rallgipn  nf  +>י<=>  •!  e ..an- . It  is  not  a set  form 

of  theological  dogmas.  When  I say  that  I know  I am  in  conflict  with  some  other 
opinion,־?.  However,  the  religion  of  the  Jews  is  a combination  of  those  great  pre- 
cepts  contained  in  the  Hebrew  Scripture, 

They  are,  to  a great  extent,  ethical  maxims.  Some  fev;  of  them  are  laws.  The 
Ten  Commandments,  for  instance,  is  a combination  of  ethical  maxims.  The  nineteenth  ^ 
chapter  of  Leviticus,  ending  with  the  great  phrase  •'Thou  Shalt  Love  Thy  Neighbor  As 
Thyself"  contains  a series  of  ethical  maxims. 

The  sayings  of  the  prophets,  the  poetry  of  the  psalms,  the  visions  of  men  such 
as  Moses  and  Isaiah,  and  others  whose  record  is  contained  in  the  Hebrew  Scripture 
create  a body  of  religion.  This  body  of  religion  is  so  vital  that,  of  course,  it 
must  find  conflicts  within  itself,  as  conflicting  beliefs  do  throughout  the  Bible. 
Nevertheless,  though  there  may  be  conflict  on  the  earth,  they  really  reach  out  to- 
ward  the  fundamental  fact  of  the  Jewish  religion,  which  is  the  belief  of  the  one  God, 
expressed  in  the  phrase,  "Hear,  0 Israel,  The  Lord  Our  God,  The  Lord  is  One"  and 
"Thou  Shalt  Love  The  Lord,  Thy  God"  from  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  It  is  the  first 
great  principle  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

The  second  is  love  of  all  humanity.  The  Jewish  religion  does  not  exclude  fixjm 
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its  life  in  the  future,  members  of  other  faiths.  The  Talmud  says,  •The  righteous 
gentiles  have  a share  in  the  future  world,  ״ 

The  universality  of  the  Torah,  the  fundamental  religious  precepts  of  the  Jew, 
is  exemplified  and  typfied  by  the  fact  that  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  delivered 
in  the  wilderness. 

The  Jews  believe  in  a future  life,  Great  prayers  say  ״The  soul  which  thou  hast 
giren  me  came  to  me  pure  from  Thee,  ״ Genesis  begins  with  'God  breathed  into  man  the 
breath  of  Life,"  However,  there  is  no  definite  description  of  a future  life  in  the 
Old  Testament.  I»m  quite  sure  that  the  Hades  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Hell  of  the 
Christians  is  not  at  all  the  same  as  the  occasional  mention  of  the  word  "sheol"  in 
the  Hebrew  literature, 

I will  not  go  into  the  refinements  of  the  ideals  of  the  future  life,  but  I wish 
to  say  that  all  Jews  have  a share  in  this  great  human  yearning  for  the  life  beyond 
the  grave.  They  share  that  yearning  with  all  men  and  women  of  all  faiths  of  all 
times,  and  it  will  continue  to  be  shared  with  them,  for  them  and  by  them,  in  the 
years  to  cane. 

This  second  great  principle  of  Judaism,  which  is  a logical  consequence  of  the 
first,  is  declared  in  the  Commandment  contained  in  the  Nineteenth  Chaptir  of  Levi- 
ticus  - "Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself," 

The  Great  Rabbi  Akibah  said  "Every  human  being,  not  only  the  Jew,  is  beloved  by 
God,  since  he  is  a creature  of  God,  made  in  his  image,"  Therefore,  he  should  be  be- 
loved  by  the  ^ew,  whose  religious  ideals  is  "imatatio  dei"  - "To  imitate  God  and  to 
love  whom  God  loves."  Therefore,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  the  Jews  would 
persecute  any  of  their  fellowmen  for  differing  from  them  religiously.  I suppose  in 
their  long  history  they  at  times  ha-«e  done  so,  but  I am  sure  it  is  no  part  of  their 
religious  program, 

Jews  do  not  seek  converts  to  their  religion  with  any  degree  of  force  or  enthusi- 
asm.  This  is  only  mentioned  due  to  the  above  statements  that  all  peoples'  religions 
are  to  be  respected.  It  is  a cardinal  sin  to  belittle  another  man's  belief.  It  is 
a cardinal  sin  to  try  to  turn  any  man  away  from  his  own  convictions;  it  makes  no 
difference  how  absurd  or  unreasonable  those  convictions  may  seem  to  be, 

7': 

' Religion  is  supposed  to  be  a shelter,  not  a prison.  Dictatorial  religion  makes 
religion  a prison  house.  The  great  religions  of  the  world,  which  extended  their 
charity  and  their  ideals  and  their  humanitarian  ideals  to  all  human  beings  made  re- 
ligion  a shelter  and  a booth,  which  typifies  the  Hebrew  celebration  of  the  Festival 
of  Booths,  It  is  a revelation  to  mankind  of  the  continuous  renewal  within  himself 
of  the  beauty  of  living,  the  dignity  of  faith  and  the  solemn  obligation,  not  only 
to  love,  but  to  protect  all  other  human  beings. 
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MAN»S  UNCONQUERABLE  SPIRIT 
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1631  Calhoun  Street,  New  Orleans,  La, 

A very  subtle  and  unrecognized  change  has  gripped  us  in  the  past  few  years. 

I suspect  we  are  scarcely  aware  of  it.  To  put  it  bluntly  we  have  ceased  to  look 
forward  in  hopefulness, 6ז ז  have  surrendered  the  future,  given  up  our  sense  of 
confidence  and  are  going  thru  the  paces  of  living  as  though  there  vias  actually 
nothing  in  store  for  man.  This  subtle  and  unrecognized  transformation  is  especially 
apparent  in  religion.  Moreover,  it  is  a definite  negation  and  denial  of  all  that 
our  faith  teaches. 

Man  believes  he  faces  total  destruction.  The  earth,  if  not  the  world,  will 
come  to  an  end.  It  is  not  God  who  will  hasten  the  end  of  days,  but  evil  man.  And 
mankind  is  afraid.  VJhen  men  fear  they  do  not  feel  confident,  VJe  are  now  in  that 
irreligious  and  unjewish  state. 

No  people  has  venerated  its  tradition  more  than  the  Jew. 6ז י  cling  to  it  with 
a stubborn  loyalty  that  has  defied  and  triumphed  over  every  tiyant  and  outlived 
each  ancient  civilization.  Many  have  tried  to  uproot  and  destroy  us.  From  Pharoah 
to  Hitler,  there  is  a panoramic  parade  of  the  so-called  great,  from  antiquity  to 
their  representatives  unto  this  day,  which  would  have  pried  us  loose  from  the  very 
earth  into  which  the  roots  of  our  Tree  of  Life  were  so  eternally  and  tenaciously 
' sunk.  To  a degree  each  of  these  has  left  its  scar,  written  its  chapter  of  blood  in 
our  history,  decimated  our  numbers,  and  cruelly  branded  us  with  the  mark  of  their 
jiersecution.  Over  each  one  we  have  chanted  a dirge  for  our  martyrs.  Over  each  we 
have  recited  the  Psalm  which  says:  "T׳Je  shall  not  die  but  live,  and  declare  the 
works  of  the  Lord,” 

Our  longevity  as  a people  and  our  persistence  as  a faith  has  frankly  baffled 
the  historian.  There  is  no  pattern  for  our  unique  behavior  — and  there  is  no 
duplicate  of  our  survival,  ^•Jhen  Egypt  was  defeated  it  ceased  to  be.  When  Babylon 
was  conquered  it  was  swallowed  up  and  vanquished.  That  is  the  way  nation  and 
civilization  should  act  — according  to  historic  exa11551e,  Greece  bled  itself  irdiite 
in  internecine  warfare  and  fell  an  easy  victim  into  non-existence,  Rome  became  so 
powerful  that  it  indulged  every  luxurious  ease  and  became  no  match  for  the  vandals 
of  the  north.  Each  of  these  people  bequeaths  relics  of  its  past  — the  Greek,  a 
brilliant  heritage  of  the  mind>s  phenomenal  achievements  and  the  undying  ruins  of 
its  exquisite  art.  But  not  a man,  not  a living  link,  not  a vital  bond,  no,  not 
even  a god  nor  a goddess  that  once  made  this  civilization  dynamic,  exists.  Withal, 
it  contained  no  survival  value  for  its  people.  There  is  no  secret  hidden  ih  its 
disappearance,  Greece  was  conquered,  and  it  ceased  to  be. 
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I suspect  that  historians  neglect  the  history  of  Israel,  and  pay  scant  atten- 
tion  to  the  fact  that  we  are  tue  one  bridge  extending  from  ancient  into  modern 
times,  simply  because  they  cannot  comprehend  the  unique  flow  of  our  eternal  exis— 
tence.  Israel  trtiould  have  disappeared  each  tine  it  was  conquered.  Instead  it 
learned  the  secret  of  survival.  And  to  confound  confusion  a bit  further,  Israel 
became  the  classic  wanderer,  the  eternally  homeless,  the  endlessly  victimized.  The 
historian  cannot  rationalize  it,  it  defies  reason  and  logic,  and  goes  contrary  to 
every  pattern  and  exanqple. 

We,  of  course,  understand  it.  We  present  no  nystery  to  ourselves.  Our  past 
)is  tragic,  but  it  is  plausible,  because  it  was  an  essentially  spiritual  adjustment 
׳to  the  threat  of  the  constant  demands  and  threats  of  the  future. 

Our  writers  and  historians  throughout  the  centuries  have  ceaselessly  sought  to 
explain  our  origin  and  experience  so  that  we  could  chart  our  course  and  steer 
straightway  toward  the  future.  The  Holy  Scripture  starts  with  Adam,  which  means  Man, 
and  Eve  which  means  Mother.  They  disobeyed  God,  but  they  learned  the  difference 
between  Good  and  Evil.  Herein  lies  man‘s  eternal  lot.  God  will  not  abide  evil  and 
man  is  determined  to  misunderstand  and  suspect  the  good.  Adam  and  Eve  started  man 
on  the  road  to  civilization,  but  they  were  expelled  from  paradise.  From  them  we 
learned  that  man  must  xirork  and  woman  must  suffer  if  there  is  to  be  a tomorrow  bet- 
ter  than  today. 

The  inspired  writer  of  that  story  gave  us  the  fundamental  meaning  of  all  mean- 
ings.  It  is  not  the  sin  of  the  past,  but  inspiration  for  the  yet  unborn  future. 

There  must  be  some  explanation  for  an  homeless  people,  forever  begging  a home  among 
others;  humbly  suppliant  and  patiently  grateful  for  each  scrap  of  status  gained; 
pathetically  thankful  for  every  right  and  privilege;  bravely  eager  to  accept  each 
responsibility  and  duty.  Has  not  this  people  substantiated  its  claim  that  mind  does 
triumph  over  matter?  More  importantly,  that  spirit  triumphs  over  mind? 

This  is  the  secret  that  baffles  historians,  andperplexes  statesmen,  and  confuses 
4:eligionists,  The  .Tp^  wit.nfi.gpii  He  remembers  when  Adam  and  Eve  were 

cre’äte'd.  In  his  mastery  of  spiritual  sublimation  he  is  convinced  that  man  and  woman 

were  driven  forth,  not  from  paradise,  but  ever  to  seek  paradise.  And  thus  are  we 

committed  to  build  a humanity  and  to  lead  our  fellowman  towards  the  kingdom  of  God. 
Man  must  do  this  in  the  sweat  of  his  face,  by  labor  and  his  incessant  cry  for  jus- 
tice.  Woman,  by  suffering  and  keeping  compassion  alive.  Together  they  triumph  over 
sorrow  and  disappointment  and  bring  encouragement  to  the  children  of  men  to  help 
them  face  the  future  valiantly.  In  this  way,  the  Jew  crossed  the  Red  Sea  with  Moses. 
He  stood  at  Sinai  and  heard  God  speak.  He  has  taken  the  lessons  of  the  Prophets  to 
his  heart,  and  intends  to  mold  the  future  into  ethical  content.  He  never  forgot  how 
to  march  forward.  He  has  infused  every  attainment  of  the  mind  with  the  in^jerishable  ' 
gift  of  the  spiritual. 

Knowledge  to  the  Jew  was  paramount,  but  always  purposive.  Called  the  Tree  of 
Life,  it  is  rooted  in  Scripture  where  first  sounded  these  great  prophetic  utterances 
that  are  still  the  moral  law  and  the  ethical  code  which  grew  into  the  proud  struc- 
ture  of  decent  democratic  and  humane  civilization.  This  Law  taught  us  to  look  up- 
ward  and  forward,  not  downward  nor  backward.  The  past  is  valuable  because  it  helps 
us  face  the  present,  and  gives  us  courage  to  greet  the  future.  This  is  the  secret 
of  our  secret.  It  is  the  answer  spiritual  faith  gives  to  the  uncertain  tomorrow. 

Our  people  exalted  their  faith  until  it  reached  the  height  of  man*  s xinconquer- 
able  spirit.  They  forged  it  to  knowledge  and  confident  trust.  They  taught  it  to 
every  child.  Yes,  the  mind  is  invaluable,  it  must  tell  us  how.  But  the  spiritual 
is  paramount,  for  it  is  the  answer  to  the  eternal  why.  The  people  of  the  Book  have 
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fused  these  two  greatest  of  man's  qualities  and  by  them  we  have  lived,  and  by  them 
we  shall  continue  to  live. 

Now  we  come  to  a time  when  people  have  ceased  to  cast  their  eyes  forward. 

Young  men  and  women  in  college  and  university  appear  to  have  lost  their  dreams. 

Where  are  their  ideals?  They  fear  to  plan,  they  go  through  paces  with  a deadened 
and  sodden  step  like  sleep-walkers.  Men  and  women  live  as  though  there  were  no 
tomorrow.  They  fear  the  future  will  not  dawn.  But  they  think  of  the  future  only 
in  terms  of  the  material,  of  politics,  taxes,  armies,  costs  and  profits  and  securi- 
ties.  These  are  important,  to  be  sure,  they  are  powerful  forces  of  life.  Even  so, 
with  them,  or  without  them,  the  future  will  dawn  and  tomorrow  shall  come.  It  always 
has,  it  always  shall. 

The  important  question  is:  how  shall  we  face  it?  Is  it  to  dawn  upon  a people 
defeated  in  spirit  and  conquered  by  despair?  That  is  how  Rome  faced  it.  Are  we 
to  greet  it  in  terror  of  fellowmen  as  did  Greece?  Or  are  we  to  face  it  as  Israel 
has  alx-iays  faced  it,  with  a faith  riveted  to  tomorrowj  with  a hope  justified  by 
history,  a survival  in  proof  that  "not  by  might  nor  by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit," 
saith  the  Lord,  The  people  who  once  sang,  "We  shall  not  die  but  live"  must  sing 
it  again.  There  is  no  future  for  those  who  lose  faith  and  confidence  before  it 
davms.  And  there  is  no  destruction  for  those  who  devoutly  and  spiritually  refuse 
to  be  defeated  and  who  will  not  abdicate  their  throne  as  witnesses  of  the  God  of 
truth  until  the  earth  is  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the  waters  that 
cover  the  sea, 

AlffiN 


important  memorandum—׳ 

PROMi  David  J,  Viise 

TOj  All  Friends  of  the  IffiSSAGE  OP  ISRAEL 


Have  you  written  your  appreciation  to  your  loc  al  ABC  station 
recently  for  having  carried  us  as  a free  public  service. 

Your  letter plus  those  of  all  our  friends  in  your  community-- 

ensure  the  perpetuation  of  the  i'ffiSSAGE  OP  lERAEL  on  ABC  for 
another  20  years. 

Also,  please  let  me  know  of  any  interruptions  in  the  broadcasts; 
they  should  be  heard  each  week,  barring  notice  from  me  to  you. 
Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


October  2U,  19Sk 
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MESSAGE  OF  ISRAEL 

By:  Dr.  Jonah  B.  Wise,  Rabbi  of  Central  Synagogue  October  31,  1951! 

55th  and  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

tor  Very  Dear  Friends  of  the  MSSAGE  OF  ISRAEL: 

Twenty  years  ago,  we  began  broadcasting  the  MESSAGE  OF  ISRAEL  as  a weekly  les- 
son  about  the  faith  of  the  Jews  in  this  great  American  continent.  By  the  Grace  of 
God,  we  have  been  able,  uninterruptedly,  every  week  for  fifty- two  weeks  in  a year, 
to  bring  to  our  many  thousands  of  listeners  this  Message  of  comfort  and  hope.  Many 

of  those  who  have  listened  to  us  have  been  listening  steadily  week  after  week  

many  have  witten  us.  It  is  impossible  to  know  how  nany  still  are  living  who  heard 
our  first  Message  and  our  succeeding  ones  throughout  the  year.  It  would  be  of  great 
interest  to  hear  from  them  and  to  find  out  what  this  Message  has  meant  to  them. 

We  have  received  thousands  of  letters  from  all  over  this  great  continent  and 
many  parts  of  the  world.  Our  Fiessage  not  only  goes  to  the  American  scene,  but  to 
foreign  countries  and  to  the  Armed  Forces,  We  trust  we  may  be  privileged  to  con- 
tinue. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  American  Broadcasting  Company,  to  its  stations 
scattered  throughout  the  continent  and  foreign  lands,  to  all  those  who  have  coopera- 
ted  with  us,  our  significant  preachers  of  all  phases  of  Jewish  religious  life,  and 
to  those  who  have  supported  us  by  their  voluntary  contributions. 

It  has  been  my  blessed  privilege  to  officiate  at  this  service  for  twenty  years. 

I pray  that  I may  continue  to  be  with  you  for  many  years  to  come,  and  that  you  will 
be  with  me  for  many  years  to  come  in  health  and  in  strength. 

The  object  of  the  ״Message  of  Israel"  is  to  tell  Americans,  both  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile,  who  are  the  Jews  and  what  they  believe.  In  that,  we  have  been,  I think,  an 
important  factor  and  a unique  one  in  Jewish  life.  This  is  an  unparalleled  experi- 
ence,  one  which  could  take  place  only  in  America,  Here  the  great  freedoms  of  our 
democracy  and  the  generosity  of  our  broadcasting  systems  make  it  possible  for  all 
faiths  to  be  heard  and  all  to  meet  on  an  equal  footing.  For  that,  we  are  grateful 
as  Jews,  and  as  Americans.  ' > b , 

We  speak  only  for  ourselves;  we  belittle  no  one•  we  question  no  man's  faith, 

.fe  hope  i^e  have  been  able  to  meet  our  responsibility.  We  wish  to  build  a stronger 
democracy  with  the  great  moral  force  which  exists  in  our  ancient  faith,  and  for  a 
stronger  Judaism  through  a greater  Icnowledge  of  'the  significant  and  beautiful  reli- 
gious  belief  of  the  Jews. 

Tbe  coft  of  thif  mailing  is  13.00  a year.  This  and  other  expenditures  involved  in  our  national  weekly 
broadcasts  are  made  possible  only  by  your  continued  voluntary  support.  Your  contributions  enable  us 
to  maintain  the  high  cpiality  of  this  program.  Rabbi  Jonah  B.  Wisb 
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Today,  I wish  to  speak  to  you  about  some  of  those  beliefs.  I am  sure  many  Jews, 
as  well  as  many  Christians,  are  asked  about  their  faiths.  One  need  not  be  a theo- 
logian  to  have  a simple,  but  adequate  knowledge,  of  those  things  which  have  held  our 
־ forefathers  together  and  which  hold  us  together.  We  present  a great  heritage  of  be- 
liefs  on  this  great  world  scene  and  on  this  American  scene. 

I spoke  a week  or  two  ago  about  some  creeds  of  the  Jews.  I received  a great 
many  letters  and  requests  for  copies  of  the  sermon  and  also  was  asked  to  continue  so 
that  people  could  learn  more  about  our  holy  faith.  I said  at  that  time  and  I say 
again  that  Judaism  has  no  really  organized  body  of  theology,  in  the  dogmatic  sense. 
Its  beliefs  are  based  on  human  experience,  man's  share  in  the  infinite  and  on  the 
narrative  of  the  Hebrew  Scripture,  the  Old  Testament.  There  you  find  any  number  of 
great  ethical  maxims,  groat  ethical  experiences  and  great  criticisms  of  the  human 
being  as  a creature  of  virtue  and  of  vice. 


To  begin  >dth,  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  honest  to  the  point  of  brutality.  It  tells 
the  stories  of  wickedness,  stories  of  unrighteousness,  of  individuals  and  of  a 
nation.  Nathan  rebukes  King  David  for  his  wickedness  and  the  prophets  rebuked  the 
Hebrew  people  for  their  wickedness.  They  were,  not  because  they  were  ordinary 
people,  but  because  David  and  Israel  had  a special  responsibility  to  man  before  God, 
as  Messiah,  the  anointed  ones. 

I'tessiah  means  ״annointed  one."  It  is  a Hebrew  word.  The  Hebrew  people  were 
castigated  by  the  prophets  because  in  the  opinion  of  the  prophets,  these  people  were 
annointed  to  carry  a message  of  significant  morality  and  humanity  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  I'Jherever  they  failed,  they  were  to  be  punished  by  God,  according  to  the  Pro- 
phets,  and  certainly  thej.r  shortcomings  were  called  to  their  attention  in  the  pro- 
foundest  terms  which  human  beings  could  command. 

The  privilege  of  being  a member  of  the  Jewish  faith  is  no  mean  one.  Our  civi- 
lization  is  based  to  a large  extent  on  the  culture  of  the  Greeks  and  the  morality 
of  the  Hebrews.  Our  cultural  programs  are  still  being  developed;  our  moral  programs 
are  still  being  developed.  We  could  no  more  forego  the  impetus  which  comes  to  the 
arts  from  classic  Athens  than  we  can  forego  the  impetus  which  comes  to  the  great 
ethical  ideals  and  prophetic  enthusiasm  through  the  morality  of  the  Hebrew  Scripture. 

Judaism  is  a teacher.  The  most  honored  position  which  can  be  had  in  the  society 
of  man  is  thrt  of  a teacher.  Aristotle  said  that  a teacher  is  a midwife,  bringing 
dnto  being  new  thirJcing,  new  spiritual  and  intellectual  life.  Therefore,  religion 
consists  of  teaching  and  of  admonition  as  well  as  sharp  appreciation  and  understand- 
ing  of  the  temptations  and  the  shortcomings  which  are  inevitable  in  every  human  life* 

This  teaching  is  based  on  man's  possibilities.  It  realizes  that  those  possibilities 
cannot  immediately  be  achieved  either  in  an  individual  or  in  the  mass  of  society. 

They  are  objectives  placed  before  people  in  order  for  them  to  strive  for  them  and  ' 

build  vjhat  the  Jewish  religion  wants  to  build,  that  is  a sustaining  community. 

VJhat  is  a sustaining  community?  A sustaining  community  is  one  which  has  no 
jealousies  of  other  communities  but  which  has  profound  jealousy  for  the  !■jelfare,  the 
well  being,  the  security  and  the  happiness  of  every  individual. 

T’Jhen  you  enter  a synagogue,  you  see  a charity  box.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest 
social  institutions  in  the  history  of  the  white  race.  That  charity  box  is  there  so 
the  poor  may  not  have  to  demean  themselves  as  mendicants  on  the  highways  and  byways 
of  the  cities.  Charity  is  one  of  the  fundamental  teachings  and  fundamental  duties 
of  the  Hebrew  religion.  Not  the  charity  which  gives  alms,  but  the  charity  which 
maintains  and  sustains  human  beings  in  dignity  and  with  the  realization  of  their 
worth  as  children  of  God. 

(please  turn  over) 
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you've  seen  pictures  of  The  Gleaner.  The  Hebrew  Scripture  prescribes  "that  you 
shall  not  cut  the  corners  of  your  field,  nor  shall  you  glean  your  harvest,  but  they 
shall  be  left  to  the  poor,  to  the  orphan  and  to  the  stranger,"  the  non-Jew  as  well 

as  the  Jev;, 

Another  great  and  sustaining  belief  of  the  Jews  is  the  sanctity  of  family  life. 
The  love  of  the  children  and  the  respect  and  the  love  of  children  for  parents  is  es- 
sential  to  the  belief  of  the  Hebrew  people.  It  runs  throughout  the  Old  Testament, 
throughout  all  Rabbinical  teachings,  throughout  all  the  social  experiences  of  the 
Jews  for  thousands  and  thousands  of  years.  It  creates  a family  wealth  of  strength 
and  power*  Through  the  loyalties  of  the  families,  the  loyalties  to  the  community, 
the  loyalties  to  the  city  and  to  the  state  have  their  fundamental  basis.  Therefore, 
"Honor  Thy  Father  And  Thy  Mother  That  Thy  Days  May  Be  Long  In  The  Land  Which  The 
Lord  Thy  God  Has  Given  Thee"  is  one  of  the  great  beliefs  of  the  Jews. 

Some  day,  I may  be  privileged  to  go  further  to  talk  to  you  more  about  our  be- 
liefs.  Our  beliefs  are  for  all  human  beings  who  are  striving  as  children  of  God 
toward  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  on  Earth.  We  all  believe  so  many  things  we  find  com- 
forting  that  somehow  or  other  all  these  beliefs  might  ?.ift  us  from  the  lower  level 
of  our  daily  preoccupations,  our  fears  and  our  sorrows  to  a higher  concept,  a 
nobler  way  of  living  and,  as  we  say,  a sustaining  community. 
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WHAT  JUDAISM  AM)  CHRISTIANITY  HAVE  IN  C 

By:  Dr.  Ferdinand  Isserman,  Rabbi  of  Temple  Israel 

Kingshighway  and  Washington,  St 

During  Tercentenary  Jewish  services 
of  a neighboring  church  to  bring  greetings 
rocated,  and  invited  the  rabbi  to  preach  a 
interest  in  the  blowing  of  the  Shofar,  the 
shonah  services  in  the  synagogue,  and  ther« 
ary  medallion.  After  having  been  in  the  c] 
word  uttered  in  that  church  service  which  1 
tion,  I did  not  know  that  Baptist  service! 


December  12,  19$k 
Louis,  Mo, 


1 bt.  louis,  a rabbi  invited  the  minister 
0׳  his  congregation.  The  minister  recip- 
his  church  service  on  Sunday.  E3q)ressing 
linister  was  invited  to  attend  Rosh  Ha- 
the  rabbi  presented  him  with  a Tercenten- 
^^he  rabbi  declared,  ״There  was  not  a 
luld  not  have  been  spoken  in  my  congrega- 
were  so  much  like  Jewish  services,"  The 
.uauion  wnich  was  scheduling  two  Protestant  and  one  Jewish 
omplained  that  the  Jewish  service  was  too  much  like  the 

c?ifferent,  and  that 

not  have  the  sameness  it  appeared  to  have,  Christians 
se^ices  are  amazed  when  they  hear  read  the  same  PsaSs 
churches,  and  when  they  observe  many  features  of  Jewish 

adic^lTn ״ ‘??״a^^^irally  assume  that  peoples  of 

cally  different  t^es  of  worship  and  are  surprised  when 

0 our  own  worship,  iiost  Jews  and  Christians  ^ acutely 
s between  Jews  and  Christians,  and  are  not  aware  of  the 
ians  have  ^ common.  Some  of  these  things  that  Jews^Ld 

1 propose  to  present  this  morning, 

??"י®  ^ religious  philosophy  of  life  at  the 

®"י®  created  the  universe,  who  is 

therefore  all  men  are  kin.  Both  Judaism  and  Christia^itv 

» toaro  f ^he  brotherhood  of  man.  Both  Juda- 

. that  God  created  man  to  fulfill  a mission  on  this  earth 

every  life  is  sacred,  and  every  person  has 
i Christianity  believe  God's  will  is  fuרfרררeH  a + 

Lieve  God■־  natu«  is  ethlcLIid 

L.ve  of  God  IS  Just  as  central  to  the  Jewish  conLotion  of 


Judaism  and  Christianity  believe  alike  In  the  power  of  oraver  Both 

y־rto  S "Th^wUl  bfdone"״־ ' ״th  Judge 'the  hi 
t Go^s וו1 ״  h r P'^Tose  of  prayer  is  not  to  fulfi 
i+h  ״r.  highest  eנqנression  is  man  submitting  himself  ^ t 
ith  prayer,  man  secures  for  himself  the  blessings  of  ^lieion  bv  com 
presence,  being  humbled,  cleansed,  and  re־eivin|  fresh  rtfion  ^d  re 


ity  of  diis  proi^ram. 


Rabbi  Jonah  B.  Wi»e 
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newed  courage.  One  of  the  most  popular  prayers  in  ;Judaism  is  the  Kaddish,  with  words, 
"Extolled  and  hallowed  be  the  name  of  God,  may  His  kingdom  come»"  These  words  ar^ 
thoughts  are  likewise  to  be  fovind  in  the  most  popular  prayer  in  the  church,  "The 
Lord’s  Prayer."  Both  Jews  and  Christians  frequently  close  their  services  with  a bene- 
dition  commencing  with  the  words,  "The  Lerd  bless  thee  and  keep  thee." 

Third.  Both  Jews  and  Christians  cherish  the  same  Bible.  In  the  Temples  and 
synagogues  the  Old  Testament  is  considered  to  be  the  Bible,  in  churches  and  cathe- 
drals  the  New  Testament  is  also  in  the  Bible.  The  noblest  ideals  of  the  Old  Testa- 

ment  are  to  be  found  in  the  New.  While  a graduate  student  at  the  University  of 

Pennsylvania,  I heard  Professor  Evans,  in  charge  of  a seminar  in  the  philosophy  of  re- 
ligion,  also  the  president  of  Crozier  Theological  Seminary,  tell  a class  which  I at- 
tended  that  he  found  the  supreme  message  of  the  prophets  of  Israel  in  the  book  of 
Jonah.  I quote  him  almost  literally,  "Its  conception  of  religion  has  never  been  sur- 
passed,  and  has  only  been  equalled  in  the  choicest  parts  of  the  New  Testament."  Ac- 
cording  to  this  scholar  and  Christian  preacher,  the  highest  idealism  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  is  echoed  in  the  New.  The  New  Testament  is  not  a part  of  the  Jewish  Bible,  but 
its  highest  spiritual  and  ethical  concepts  are  found  in  it♦ 

Fourth.  Both  Judaism  and  Christianity  have  commen  ethical  values.  Sometimes  it 
is  said  that  Judaism  emphasized  justice,  and  Christianity  leve  as  the  supreme  ethical 
virtue.  Jews  have  tried  to  point  out  that  justice  is  superior  to  love,  and  Christ- 

ians  that  it  is  inferior  to  love.  Such  speculation  suggests  competition  and  rivaliy. 

Love  is  not  alien  to  Juadism,  nor  justice  to  Christianity.  The  prophet  Amos  empha- 
sized  the  justice  of  God.  His  disciple  and  follower,  Hosea,  supplemented  his  message 
with  the  leve  of  God.  The  love  for  enemies  is  found  expressed  in  the  assertion  of  Job 
that  he  did  not  rejoice  in  the  destruction  of  his  foe,  and  in  the  command  of  Proverbs 
to  feed  the  hungry  enemy.  It  is  also  found  in  the  New  Testament.  The  propinquity 
of  Jewish  and  Christian  ethics  is  clearly  revealed  in  a Talmudic  discussion  and  a New 
Testament  incident.  In  discussing  the  613  commandments  of  the  Torah,  the  rabbis 
stated  that  they  cotild  all  be  reduced  to  one,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thy••: 
self,"  taken  from  the  19th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Leviticus.  Twice  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment,  on  the  lips  of  Jesus  come  the  words  that  the  second  command  is  "Love  thy  neigh- 
bor  as  thyself."  Jesus  studied  in  Jewish  schools,  sat  at  the  feet  of  rabbis,  and 
knew  the  teaching  of  the  Talmud  that  the  613  commandments  of  the  Torah  can  be  summed 
up  in0,^־  one.  Again  it  is  frequently  asserted  that  the  golden  rule  is  the  essence  of 
Christian  ethics.  Rabbi  Hillel  who  lived  before  the  New  Testament  was  written,  when 
asked  by  a heathen  to  define  his  religion  while  the  latter  stood  on  one  foot,  replied, 
"Do  not  do  unto  others  what  thou  wouldst  not  have  others  do  unto  you."  This  teaching 
of  Hillel  was  not  unknown  to  Jesus,  and  it  appeared  through  him  as  the  golden  rule  in 
the  New  Testament. 

Fifth.  Both  Judaism  and  Christianity  believe  that  ceremonies  and  rites  are 
helpful  in  dramatizing  the  religious  life,  in  teaching  religious  values  and  in  re- 
minding  human  beings  of  the  reality  of  God  and  their  obligations  to  him.  But  both 
Judaism  and  Christianity  recognize  that  the  practice  of  ceremonies  is  not  by  itself  a 
complete  fulfillment  of  the  will  of  God.  They  both  advocate  the  good  life,  to  be 
live!  with  clean  hands  and  pure  hearts,  a life  of  personal  integrity  and  of  honor,  in 
which  the  individual  develops  the  infinite  potentialities  for  good  with  which  God  has 
endowed  him.  Both  Judaism  and  Christianity  believe  that  every  individual  must  accept 
sncial  obligations.  We  are  responsible  for  what  happens  in  our  block,  in  our  city, 
in  our  country,  in  our  nation,  in  our  world.  Every  individual  has  duties  to  the  poor, 
ס׳ז  the  sick,  to  the  widow,  to  the  orphan,  to  the  blind,  to  the  lame,  to  the  dumb,  to 
the  aged,  to  one’s  enemies.  To  achieve  the  good  life,  every  man  must  work  for  the 
elimination  of  slums,  for  the  abolition  of  war,  for  the  end  of  hostilities  between 
nations  and  races,  and  for  the  dawn  of  the  day  when  every  human  being  will  sit  under 
his  vine  and  fig-tree  where  none  shall  make  him  afraid.  Both  faiths  believe  in  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  which  universal  righteousness,  universal  brotherhood,  and  universal 

(turn  over  please) 
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peace  will  reign. 

Sixth.  Both  Judaism  and  Christianity  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
They  both  assert  that  man  is  mo1*e  than  matter,  that  human  personality  is  more  than 
chemical  elements  accidentally  combined  into  a magnificent  organism.  They  reject 
the  view  of  the  materialist  that  because  a soul  cannot  be  seen,  it  is  nonexistent,  be- 
cause  it  cannot  be  weighed  it  is  unreal,  because  it  cannot  be  put  in  a test  tube  it 
has  no  being.  Judaism  and  Christianity  know  that  a corpse  is  not  a person,  and  call 
the  difference  between  the  corpse  and  a person  the  soul.  While  within  Christianity 
and  Judaism  there  is  much  speculation  about  the  quality  of  the  hereafter,  both  agree 
that  the  soul  is  immortal,  and  that  the  consciousness  of  that  is  bound  to  be  an  in- 
spiration  for  righteous  and  holy  living. 

Seventh.  Both  Judaism  and  Christianity  based  on  spiritual  foundations  deny 
materialistic  interpretations  of  history  and  philosophies  that  consider  man  to  be  a 
machine  or  matter.  Both  Judaism  and  Christianity  condemn  totalitarian  ideologies 
rooted  in  atheism  and  in  a contempt  for  all  things  of  the  spirit  which  begin  by  deny- 
ing  God  and  end  by  denying  man  and  depriving  him  of  his  rights.  Both  Judaism  and 
Christianity  recognize  that  men  have  unalienable  rights  which  come  from  God,  which 
man  may  not  take  from  his  fellow-man.  There  have  been  individuals  brought  up  within 

the  church  and  within  the  synagogue,  nourished  on  the  Bible  and  its  prophetic  ideals 

who  have  accepted  materialistic  philosophies  and  joined  totalitarian  movements.  When 
they  have  done  so,  they  have  rejected  the  basic  teachings  of  the  synagogue  or  of  the 
church.  Judaism  and  Christianity  which  emphasize  love  of  neighbor  and  recognize  all 
men  to  be  kin  are  both  opposed  to  doctrines  of  class  warfare  and  to  movements  which 
deny  the  spiritual  stature  of  any  individual. 

Eighth.  Judaism’s  and  Christianity’s  central  institutions,  church  and  synagogue, 
have  a common  •rigin.  The  synagogue,  bom  in  the  Babylonian  capitivity  where  no 
Temple  was  available,  served  as  a pattern  for  the  church.  The  Sabbath  of  the  synago- 

gue  became  the  Sunday  in  the  church.  The  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  synagogue  has 

become  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  church.  The  duty  to  teach  the  Bible  to  every 
man  explicitly  e3qpressed  by  the  prophet  Ezra  became  the  sermon  in  the  synagogue  and  is 
paralleled  by  the  sermon  and  Bible  instruction  in  the  church.  There  were  no  secrets 
in  Judaism  which  were  denied  to  any  individual,  and  the  church  followed  in  the  foot- 
steps  of  the  synagogue.  The  sermon  is  a monument  to  the  church’s  and  synagogue’s  de- 
sire  that  the  masses  of  men  know  the  will  of  God  and  live  by  it. 

So  do  we  find  that  Judaism  and  Christianity  have  in  common.  One,  A religious 
philosophy  of  life  at  whose  center  is  one  God.  Two.  Belief  in  the  power  of  prayer. 
Three.  The  desire  to  read  the  Bible  and  to  study  its  teachings.  Four.  Common  ethics. 
Five.  The  need  of  ritual  as  an  instrument  to  the  good  life  and  the  acceptance  of 
social  responsibilities.  Six.  Belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Seven.  Affirma- 
tion  of  the  spiritual  basis  of  life  and  rejection  of  materialistic  concepts.  Eight. 
Public  worship  acconpanied  by  religious  education  through  the  sermon  and  other  educa- 
tional  vehicles  to  the  end  that  all  men  might  love  God  with  all  their  hearts,  with 
all  their  souls,  and  with  all  their  might. 
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To  the  uninformed,  it  may  seem  amazing  that  when  Jesus  is  asked  what  the 
supreme  teaching  of  his  faith  was,  he  affirmed  that  it  v;as  the  unity  of  God  and 
proceded  to  quote  the  Shema  "Hear  0 Israel,  the  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is  one,'* 
as  would  have  any  other  loyal  Jev7.  After  giving  the  Sliama,  Jesus  quotes  the  coor- 
panion  verses  which  follow  it  both  in  the  Torah  and  in  the  Jewish  prayer  book  for 
thrice  daily  use,  "Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all 
thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might."  His  response  *as  to  the  second  commandment  in  the 
New  Testament  Book  of  Mark  was  a quotation  from  another  verse  of  the  Torah,  "Thou 
shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Students  of  the  Talmud  will  recognize  in  it 
the  Talmudic  discussion  which  suggested  that  the  six-hundred  and  thirteen  command— 
ments  of  the  Torah  can  be  reduced  to  one,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself," 
That  the  author  of  Mark  puts  this  verse  on  the  lips  of  J esus  as  next  to  faith  in 
the  one  God  to  be  the  greatest  commandment  reveals  the  Talmudic  influence  on  Jesus 
as  v/ell  as  on  those  who  v;rote  the  New  Testament.  These  verses  are  a statement  of 
basic  Judaism.  The  belief  in  the  unity  of  God  and  in  the  love  by  man  of  his  fel- 
low  man  are  at  the  heart  of  Jewish  religious  doctrines.  V/ith  them  Jesus  was  said 
to  have  been  in  full  accord. 


A similiar  incident  as  to  which  is  the  first  commandment  is  recorded  in  the 
New  Testament  Book  of  Matthew,  though  ammended.  (Matthew  231 3צ)  A lawyer  asked 
Jesus,  saying,  "Master  which  is  the  great  commandment  in  the  law!?"  Jesus  said 
unto  him,  ״And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy 
soul,  and  with  all  thy  might.  This  is  the  first  of  the  great  commandments,  and 
the  second  is  like  unto  it.  Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  On  these  two 
commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets."  This  last  verse  also  reveals  the  ^ 
influence  of  Talmudic  discussion  which  stated  that  the  entire  law  of  the  Torah 
can  be  summed  up  into  one  verse,  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  In  Matthev;,  the 
Shema,  "Hear,  0 Israel,"  the  watch?70rd  of  Israel's  faith,  has  been  left  out.  When 
Matthew  was  edited,  the  break  between  the  early  follovirers  of  Jesus  who  were  Jews, 
and  did  not  intend  to  found  a new  faith,  and  the  followers  of  Jesus  v;ho  believed 
that  a new  religion  had  come  into  being  around  his  name  and  personality,  and  that 
it  had  to  be  spread  among  the  gentileb,  had  taken  place.  Therefore,  the  Shema 
which  is  addressed  to  Israel,  "Hear  0 Israel"  is  missing  from  the  later  Book  of 
Matthew,  while  it  is  foiand  in  the  earlier  Mark. 

The  record  of  both  of  these  incidents  indicates  the  Judaism  of  Jesu^.  Those 
who  reported  them  thought  that  Jesus  believed  In  the  basic  doctrine  of  the  faith 
of  his  fathers,  in  the  unity  of  God  and  in  the  kinship  of  all  men.  This  same 
feeling  for  Judaism  is  found  in  the  prayer  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  Matthevj  beginning 
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with  verse  9j  "After  this  manner  therefore  pray  ye,  0־ur  Father  which  art  in 
heaven,  Hallowed  be  thy  name,  thy  kingdom  come,  thy  viill  be  done,  in  eartr.  as  it 
is  in  heaven."  This  you  readily  recognize  as  a prayer  now  known  as  the  Lora's 
prayer.  In  the  Jewish  liturgy  the  phrase,  "Our  Father  who  are  in  heaven"  is  fre- 
quently  found.  It  was  a common  way  in  which  at  a certain  period  of  history  Jev/s 
addressed  God  in  their  petitions  to  him,  "Hallowed  be  thy  name,  thy  kingdom  come," 
are  ideas  which  are  found  in  the  identical  language  in  the  most  popular  pra;׳׳er  in. 
the  sj׳nagogue,  the  Kaddish.  This  prayer  is  just  as  popular  in  Judaism  as  t-ie 
Lord's  Prayer  is  in  Christianity.  The  Kaddish  was  laiovm  by  Jesus,  It  was  orig- 
inally  v/ritten  in  Aramaic,  the  language  which  Jesus  spoke.  "Hallowed  be  thy  name, 
thy  kingdom  come"  are  sentences  that  also  appear  frequently, in  the  Talmud.  So )that 
prayer  which  tens  of  millions  of  people  know  as  the  Lord's  Prayer; which  has 
brought  so  much  solace,  comfort  and  strength  to  Christians  through  many  centuries, 
and  which  Matthew  put  on  the  lips  of  Jesus,  came  from  the  spiritual  arsenal  of 

Judaism,  from  the  prayer  book  of  the  faithful  to  the  synagogue.  In  Matthew  alsO) 

Jesus  expressed  a love  and  appreciation  for  Torah,  In  chapter  5)  verse  17)  we 
read,  "Think  not  that  I am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets,  I am  not  come 
to  destroy,  but  to  fulfill,  for  verily  I say  unto  you,  one  jot  or  one  tittle 
shall  in  no  wise  pass  in  the  law  <til  all  be  fulfilled." 

liFnen  the  life  of  Jesus  was  drawing  to  a close,  he  left  Galilee  to  make  his 
pilgrimage  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  This  v/as  the  custom  of  all  pious  Jev;s  of  his 
age,  that  they  might  celebrate  the  Passover  in  the  Holy  City,  appear  in  the  Temple 
during  the  festival)  observe  the  ritual  and  the  feast  which  commemorated  the 
exodus  from  Egypt.  The  last  supper  wliich  Jesus  attended  \7as  the  Seder,  which  to 
this  day  inaugurates  the  Passover  season.  These  are  reports  of  v/ords  or  actions 

ascribed  to  Jesus  by  his  Nev/  Testament  biographers.  Many  others  like  them  are 

to  be  found,  and  were  reported  by  men  who  v;rcte  the  details  of  his  life  end  used 
his  example  an׳l  vrards  for  instruction  among  the  converts  vrho  joined  the  early 
church.  In  them,  the  Jewish  baclcground  and  religious  convictions  of  Jesus  are 
evident.  He  was  born  of  a Jewish  family.  His  name  in  Hebrev/  vras  Joshua,  which 
in  Greek  becomes  Jesus.  His  devout  parents,  loyal  to  Jewish  ritual,  arranged  for 
his  circumcision.  His  mother's  name  in  Hebrev;  was  Miriam,  l.!ary  in  Greek,  It  v/as 
said  that  he  was  a descendant  of  the  royal  family  of  David,  and  his  ancestry  for 
many  generations  v/as  Jewish. 

When  I have  pointed  this  out  to  Christian  groups,  they  have  frequently  asked 
me  about  the  death  of  Jesus.  To  such  I answered  that  if  there  had  been  no  death 
of  Jesus,  there  could  have  been  no  Ctiristianity.  For  central,  to  the  Christian 
faith  is  the  doctrine  of  salvation  from  sin  made  possible  through  the  atoning 
sacrifice  of  Jesus,  and  that  doctrine  req^גired  the  death  of  Je&us  essential.  It 
is  my  belief  that  Jews  neither  sought  his  death,  nor  v/ere  responsible  for  it. 

Jesus  was  neither  a threat  to  Jews  nor  to  Judaism,  but  only  to  Rome,  ־which  v/as 
occupying  his  country.  Jewish  scholars  v/ho  have  studied  the  Nev;  Testament  have 
found  nothing  reported  that  Jesus  said  or  did  v/hich  merited  the  death  penalty  ac- 
cording  to  Jewish  law.  They  think  that  those  who  wrote  the  accounts  of  his  trial 
by  a Jewish  court  did  so  long  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  and  were  vinfamiliar  \vith 
Jev/ish  judicial  procedure,  and  did  not  Icnow  Jewish  jurisprudence.  The  holding  of 
a Jev/ish  court  on  the  eve  of  or  during  as  important  a Je\7ish  festival  as  Passover 
v/ould  have  been  impossible  even  as  it  would  be  illegal  for  any  Federal  court  in 
the  United  States  to  function  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  execution  so  shortly 
after  a verdict  was  against  Jewish  lav/  which  required  a minimum  of  forty-eight 
hours  to  elapse  between  a verdict  of  guilty  and  the  carrying  out  of  a death  sen- 
tence.  To  have  inflicted  the  penalty  of  death  on  a major  Jewish  noliday  like, 
Passover  violated  every  Jev/ish  tradition.  In  view  of  these  errors,  Jewish  scholars 
are  con־/inced  that  öhe  records  about  the  death  of  Jesus  were  written  by  men  who 
had  no  first-hand  understanding  of  Jewish  courts. 
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It  is  equally  clear  from  the  New  Testament  that  Jesus’  crucifixion  was  de••^ 
creed  by  Pontius  Pilate,  the  Roman  ruler  of  Judea.  He  alone  'nad  the  power  and  tne 
authority  to  order  the  penalty  of  death.  He  v/as  not  afraid  of  the  people  of  Judea. 
Historical  records  do  not  give  him  the  reputation  of  having  been  a weakling.  The 
Nev/  Testament  clearly  indicates  the  crime  for  v;hich  Jesus  was  condemned,  and  re- 
ported  that  it  was  \7ritten  on  the  cross.  It  v/as  a crime  for  which  Rome  v/ould  have 
executed  any  person.  Jesus  v/’as  charged  with  being  ”King  of  the  Jews,”  v^hich 
meant  that  he  might  become  a restorer  of  the  Judean. royal  family  on  the  throne  of 
a free  nation  which  would  require  the  expulsion  of  the  Roman  occupying  armies  and 
the  end  of  Roman  rule.  To  the  Roman  Governor,  Jesus  was  a potential  revolutionary 
leader  of  v^hom  an  example  had  to  be  made.  Especially  was  this  necesse.ry  during 
Passover,  when  Judeans  dreamt  of  their  freedom  and  v;hen  Rome,  the  occupying  pov/er, 
was  naturally  concerned  about  the  outbreak  of  an  insurrection. 

The  diatribes  about  the  Temple  cult  ascribed  to  Jesus  would  have  disturbed 
no  Jews,  v^ho  were  accustomed  to  the  prophetic  tradition  which  condemned  ritual  and 
the  sacrificial  cult.  The  words  of  Amos  and  Isaiah,  ”1  hate  and  I despise  your 
feasts,”,  "lour  new  moons  and  your  appointed  seasons,. my  soul  hatethj”  had  become 
part  of. Jewish  sacred  literature  and  were  known  to  every  school  boy  in  Jerusalem. 
Jesus’  reported  attacks  on  the  Temple  cult  vrere  in  keeping  with  the  prophetic  tra- 
dition  of  Judaism  and  that  tradition  encouraged  him.  Y/hen  the  Roman  Governor 
called  Jesus  king  of  the  Jews,  he  accused  him  of  being  a revolutionary  leader, 
seeking  to  destroy  the  power  of  Rome,  and  to  restore  rls  own  nation’s  independence. 
The  crown  of  thorns  mocking  a Jewdsh  king  was  placed  upon  Jesus’  head  by  Reman 
soldiers.  They  nailed  him  to  the  cross.  Crucifixion  was  a form  of  punishment 
offensive  to  Jews  and  alien  to  Jewish  law,  but  practiced  by  Romans.  Jesus’ 
humiliation  and  death  v/ere  carried  out  by  the  soldiers  of  imperial  Rome,  and  were 
characteristic  of  the  cruel  way  tyrants  ever  treated  the  coיarageous  and  independ- 
ent  spirits  among  the  peoples  whom  they  conquered.  No  Jev/s,  but  only  Roman  im— 
perialism  could  have  profited  by  his  death. 

Jesus’  martyrdom  v;as  in  keeping  with  Jev/ish  history.  Martjordom  was  not  a 
novel  experience  amongst  Jews.  Jesus  affirmed  the  first  commandment,  as  would 
any  informed  and  pious  Jew,  "Hear  0 Israel,  the  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is  one.”  He 
urged  the  importance,  as  did  the  Talmud,  of  the  biblical  verse,  "Love  thy  neighbor 
as  thyself.”  He  prayed  in  the  synagogue  Jewish  prayers  on  Sabbaths.  He  came  to 
Jerusalem  to  celebrate  the  Passover  in  the  Jev/lsh  way.  He  taught  Judaism’s  moral 
and  ־universal  truths.  He  was  a pious  son  of  the  synagogue  in  his  time  and  v/alked 
in  the  v;ay  of  the  prophetic  tradition.  The  break  between  the  synagogue  and  the 
early  church  was  occasioned  not  because  of  moral  beliefs  or  of  ethical  values  or 
of  the  personality  of  Jesus,  but  by  theological  doctrines  v/hich  Judaism  could  not 
and  does  not  accept.  There  is  no’  question  about  the  Jev7ishness  of  Jesus. 
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This  is  the  seventh  day  of  Chanuko  and  the  day  after  Christmas.  Both 
festivals  occiur  in  the  winter  season  of  the  year.  Both  are  celebrated  with  the 
kindling  of  lights,  with  the  giving  of  gifts,  and  are  associated  with  the  victory 
of  moral  and  spiritual  values  and  the  triiimph  of  the  powers  of  light  over  the 
forces  of  darkness.  Both  festivals  occur  on  the  25th  day  of  the  winter  month  of 
Kislev  in  the  Jewish  calendar  and  of  December  in  the  Gregorian  calendar.  Their 
simultaneous  occurrence  and  the  parallelism  in  their  practices  are  due  not  merely 
to  the  fact  that  Judaism  and  Christianity  grew  in  the  same  land  and  out  of  the 
same  spiritual  soil,  but  that  both  of  these  festivals  are  rooted  in  religious 
practices  which  antedate  both  Judaism  and  Christianity.  They  both  are  children 
of  festivals  of  the  winter  solstice  celebrated  by  many  peoples  in  many  parts  of 
the  world  in  surprisingly  like  fashion.  Unacquainted  with  lav/s  of  nature  and  be— 
lieving  that  the  heavenly  bodies  operate  not  by  compulsion  of  lav/,  but  by  the 
caprices  and  whims  of  deities,  primitive  peoples  in  the  darkest  days  of  v/inter 
sought  to  influence  the  god  in  charge  of  the  sun  to  increase  his  rays  to  end  the 
long  night  and  the  cold  v/inter,  and  to  bring  back  spring  and  summer,  the  time  of 
seeding  and  of  planting  of  first  fruits  and  of  the  harvest,  that  men  might  live. 

By  the  lighting  of  candles  or  the  kindling  of  bonfires,  the  god  v/as  urged  to  in- 
crease  his  v/armth.  When  he  responded,  and  the  days  became  longer,  the  tensions 
and  stresses  v/ere  released,  the  confidence  in  the  coming  of  spring  and  summer  was 
strengthened  and  men  celebrated  joyously,  hilariously  and  gratefully. 

In  Judaism,  this  ancient  festival  connected  v/ith  sun  and  fire  worship  is  used 
to  commemorate  the  victory  achieved  in  tho  Maccabean  War  when  in  165  B.C.,  King 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  inheritor  of  the  Asiatic  Empire  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
sought  to  destroy  Judaism  becamse  he  believed  that  in  his  empire  there  should  only 
be  one  faith.  Ke  ordered  an  alter  of  Zeus  set  up  in  the  Temple  in  Jerusalem  and 
decreed  exile  and  death  for  all  who  refused  to  xvorship  in  accordance  with  his 
pagan  faith.  Many  Jewish  believers  were  massacred  in  Jerusalem  until  the  city’s 
inhabitants  v/ere  subdued.  Antiochus  sent  his  armies  into  the  countryside  to 
complete  his  plan.  In  the  village  of  Modin,  an  aged  priest,  Mattathias,  spurned 
the  bribes  of  the  king  and  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against  his  attempt  to 
supplant  Judaism  with  paganism.  He  took  to  the  hills  v/ith  his  sons,  successfully 
carrying  on  guerrilla  warfare,  during  which  he  died.  His  task  v/as  completed  by 
his  sons.  The  handful  of  poorly- trained  guerrila  warriors,  filled  v/ith  a 
passionate  faith  and  with  a dedication  to  God,  successfully  routed  the  well- 
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equipped  piialanxes  of  Bpiphanes.  Jerusalem  was  liberated.  The  Temple  was 
cleansed,  purified,  and  rededicated.  The  independence  of  the  nation  was  restored. 
There  is  a legend  that  one  cruse  of  sacred  oil  was  foxmd  in  the  Temple.  It 
lasted  for  eight  days  until  fresh  oil  v/as  prepared.  Therefore,  Ohanuko,  the^ 
festival  of  the  rededication  of  the  Temple  and  of  lights  is  celebrated  for  eight 
days  with  the  kindling  of  lights.  Following  the  Maccabean  victory,  Jewish  leaders 
more  than  ever  were  convinced  that  God  had  selected  them  for  a mission  to  win  the 
whole  world  to  the  belief  that  God  is  one  and  mankind  one.  There  followed  a Jew- 
ish  renaissance,  one  of  whose  fruits  v/as  an  active  and  successful  missionary 
movement  which  won  many  to  the  beliefs  of  Judaism.  It  is  this  joyous  festival 
v/hich  Jews  recall  at  this  season  of  the  year  and  which  they  celebrate  with  the 
kindling  of  lights,  the  givirig  of  gifts,  and  the  rededication  to  the  eternal 
values  of  ethical  monotheistic  religion. 

In  Christianity,  this  same  festival,  which  was  also  among  primitive  peoples 
the  birthday  of  the  sun  god,  was  transformed  to  become  the  birthday  of  Jesus. 

»Vith  it  are  associated  the  ethical  and  social  ideals  of  Jesus,  the  oneness  of  the 
hiaman  race,  the  kinship  of  all  peoples,  the  obligations  of  good  will,  limited 
neither  by  station  nor  caste,  by  race  nor  creed.  In  the  bitterest  wars  fought 
by  Christian  peoples,  this  day  always  brought  a cessation  from  hostilities.  As 
soldiers  remembered  the  story  of  the  infant  born  in  Bethlehem  and  his  message  of 
peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to  men,  they  put  aside  their  arms  and  allowed  the 
spirit  of  fellowship  and  good  will,  of  kindness  and  mercy  to  fill  their  hearts. 

The  moral  and  the  ethical  message  of  the  best  in  the  Christmas  tradition  has  uni- 
versal  appeal.  Its  spirited  generosity,  its  emphasis  on  good  will,  its  reconcili- 
ation  of  man  to  his  fellov/-man  undoubtedly  reach  religious  and  prophetic  heights. 

This  universal  appeal  which  Christmas  makes  to  the  world  is  of  the  essence 
of  Jewish  spiritual  teacliings  and  came  to  the  church  as  a legacy  from  Judaism. 

The  Maccabean  struggle  to  preserve  the  Jewish  faith  is  important  to  the  church, 
because  v/ithout  it  the  values  of  Judaism  would  have  disappeared  almost  two  cen- 
tiiries  before  Christianity  was  born.  Without  Chan\1ko,  there  could  have  been  no 
Judaism,  no  Christianity,  and  no  Christmas. 

Under  the  spell  of  the  good  will  of  Christmas  and  the  religious  freedom  for 
which  Maccabeans  fought,  it  is  possible  for  Jews  and  Christians  to  recognize  not 
only  the  ethical  and  spiritual  idealism  of  the  Bible  which  they  have  in  common, 
but  also  the  theologies  wherein  they  differ.  In  America,  we  recognize  the  right 
to  religious  difference  and  the  best  in  our  religious  traditions  leads  us  to  ap- 
predate  the  right  of  our  neighbor  to  differ  with  us  and  to  try  sympathetically 
to  understand  the  reason  for  these  differences.  The  issues  between  Judaism  and 
Christianity  have  to  do  not  with  good  will  nor  with  mercy,  nor  with  the  brotherhood 
of  peoples,  nor  with  love,  nor  v/ith  justice,  nor  with  the  universalism  of  God. 

These  are  the  common  values  of  the  prophetic  heritage.  About  them  the  best  ages 
and  sages  in  Judaism  and  Christianity  have  been  in  agreement.  The  differences  be- 
tween  Judaism  and  Christianity  have  been  theological  and  have  centered  about  inter- 
pretations  of  the  personality  of  Jesus. 

Hay  I list  these  differences.  Christians  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  fulfill- 
ment  of  the  Jewish  messianic  hope  and  that  he  is  the  messiah  whom  Jev/s  expected. 
Jews  do  not  accept  that.  In  Judaism,  the  advent  of  the  messiah  was  linked  with 
the  arrival  of  an  age  of  universal  justice,  universal  love,  universal  brotherhood 
and  universal  peace.  This  was  not  established  nineteen-hundred  and  txventy— five 
years  ago.  Therefore,  Jesus  was  not  the  fulfillment  of  Jewish  messianic  hopes  in 
accordance  with  Jewish  beliefs,  and  many  Jev/s  believe  in  a messianic  age  arid  not 
in  the  coming  of  a messiah. 
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Second.  Jesus  is  more  than  man  in  the  Christian  tradition.  He  is  part  of  a 
divine  trinity.  To  Judaism,  a trinitarian  conception  of  God  is  a violation  of 
the  commandment,  "Thou  shall  have  no  other  God  besides  me,"  and  is  an  unaccept- 
able  modification  of  the  concept  of  the  unity  of  God.  Christian  groups  who  call 
themselves  Unitarians  and  do  not  acknowledge  the  divinity  of  Jesus  have  not  been 
recognized  as  Christians  by  the  church.  Some  churchmen  who  believe  in  trinitarian- 
ism  fear  that  trinitarianism  may  lead  to  tritheism.  Judaism  is  uncompromisingly 
Unitarian  and  cannot  accept  any  interpretation  of  a human  being  being  more  divine 
than  any  of  his  fellow  men. 

Third.  Christian  theology  asserts  that  men’s  salvation  from  sin  was  due  to 
the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  Jesus,  whose  death  was  to  serve  as  an  atonement  for  « י ו 
men.  This  makes  possible  the  redemption  of  man  tainted  with  hereditary  defects 
by  the  fall  of  Adam  and  Eve  and  their  expulsion  from  paradise.  Judaism  upholds 
the  basic  goodness  of  man,  rejects  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  teaches  that 
salvation  from  sin  is  possible  through  the  love  and  mercy  of  God  achieved  through 
repentance,  prayer  and  good  deeds. 

Fourth.  Many  Christians  who  do  not  believe  that  a mediator  is  necessary  be- 
tween  God  and  man  yet  offer  their  prayers  to  God  through  Jesus.  Others  believe 
that  a mediator  is  necessary.  In  this  doctrine  we  see  the  influence  of  nec— 
platonic  philosophy.  It  is  rejected  by  Judaism  which  has  always  taught  and  teaches 
today  that  any  individual  without  any  intermediary  may  make  his  direct  appeal  to 
the  very  throne  of  God  himself. 

Fifth  and  last.  Both  Judaism  and  Christianity  believe  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul.  In  Christianity,  the  belief  in  immortality  is  based  on  the  resurreo— 
tion  of  Jesus  from  the  tomb.  In  Judaism,  it  is  based  on  no  event  in  history,  but 
on  faith  in  God,  v;ho  made  man  not  to  perish. 

It  is  these  five  theological  doctrines,  the  messiahship  of  Jesus,  the 
trinitarian  conception  of  God,  the  salvation  from  sin  through  an  atoning  sacrifice, 
the  mediatorship  between  God  and  man  and  the  faith  in  immortality  resting  on  the 
resurrection  from  the  tomb,  in  which  Jewish  and  Christian  theology  have  differed 
in  the  past  and  continue  to  differ  in  the  present. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  we  have  demonstrated  that  co-existence  be- 
tween  these  two  different  theologies  is  possible  on  the  friendliest  basis.  To 
make  such  co-existence  a success,  absolute  religious  freedom  is  essential,  and 
church  and  state  must  be  independent  of  each  other.  When  this  freedom  is  accorded 
to  all,  Jews  and  Christians  can  meet  together,  exchange  viev/s  together,  see  v;hat 

they  have  in  common,  see  wherein  they  differ,  and  influence  each  other  peacefully 
and  amicably. 

For  Christians,  Chanuko  is  a festival  which  commemorates  the  valor  of  Jewish 
heroes  v;ho,  in  saving  the  legacy  of  Israel  from  destruction  at  the  hands  of  a ty— 
rant  two  centuries  before  the  Christian  Era,  also  rescued  Christianity.  For  Jews, 
Christmas  is  a reminder  that  brotherhood  and  love,  fellowship  and  good  will  dis- 
covered  by  the  prophets  of  Israel  v7ere  disseminated  in  the  western  world  in  large 
measure  through  the  influence  of  the  church.  These  ideals  constitute  the  essence 
of  the  Jewish  contribution  to  civilization,  and  when  the  church  has  taught  them, 

It  has  been  a co-worker  with  Judaism  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord.  V/hen  mUlions 
of  human  beings  annually  turn  to  Bethlehem  Judea  to  herald  the  birth  of  a Jev/ish 
infant  and  bow  before  his  cradle,  and  when  the  memory  of  his  character  moves  them 
to  noble  deeds,  Jews  see  more  clearly  the  moral  and  religious  genius  of  their 
forefathers  who  have  indeed  been  a blessing  to ־all  the  children  of  men. 
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One  of  the  best  known  and  interesting  ancient  Greek  legends  is  that  of  Theseus 
and  Ariadne.  The  story  recounts  how  seven  young  men  virere  sacrificed  each  year  to 
the  Minotaur.  The  Minotaur  v/as  half  man  and  half  beast  and  inhabited  a labyrinth 
from  which  there  was  no  hope  of  escape.  If  the  young  men  were  not  devoured  by  the 
Minotaur,  they  soon  died  of  starvation  and  thirst. 

This  story  is  symbolic  and  applies  to  the  crisis  that  exists  in  the  world 
today  both  for  individuals  and  nations.  We  are  wandering  around  in  a labyrinth  of 
doubt  and  despair  and  we  do  not  know  where  to  turn  for  help.  V/e  are  confused  and 
bewildered,  insecure  and  without  peace  of  mind.  For  several  centuries  now,  v/e  have 
worshiped  materialism  and  the  fr\1Lts  of  technology  only  to  discover  tliat  science 
does  not  contain  the  fundamental  answers  to  the  problems  of  life  that  we  are  seek- 
ingj  that  we  have  become  slaves  of  our  own  pov;er  and  wealth  and  that  our  inventions 
threaten  to  destroy  us.  We  are  dying  of  spiritual  starvation  and  thirst.  We  have 
lost  the  faith  of  our  fathers  and  have  never  recovered  a substitute  for  it  that  is 
adequate  and  can  satisfy  our  needs  both  as  intelligent  beings  and  as  persons  who 
are  seeking  something  that  neither  logic  nor  material  things  can  ever  gratify. 

Two  horrible  world  wars  have  v;rought  their  havoc  in  the  lifetime  of  some  of 
us.  We  are  paying  the  bills  for  them  today  and  generations  yet  to  come  v/ill  continue 
to  pay  the  bills,  and  they  are  high  indeed.  The  fear  of  a third  v;orld  war,  v/orse 
than  the  other  two,  hovers  over  us  like  the  sword  of  Damocles.  In  such  a world 
where  shall  v;e  turn  for  help  and  security?  What  hope  is  there  for  individuals  and 
nations? 

The  Minotaur,  half  man  and  half  beast,  is  symbollic  of  man’s  own  weaknesses. 

Most  of  our  troubles  come  from  within  and  are  due  to  lack  of  intelligence  and  ideal- 
ism.  Man . is  like  the  Minotaur,  half  human  and  half  beast.  Despite  centuries  of 
so-called  civilization,  sophistication  and  religious  preachment  and  practice,  we 
are  still  animals  under  the  skin.  Our  lives  are  dominated  by  neither  logic  nor 
sweetness  and  light,  but  by  our  emotions,  many  of  which  are  basically  cruel  and 
disruptive.  Our  primitive  urges,  our  greed  for  material  things  and  power,  our 
vanity,  our  sadistic  satisfactions  and  lustfulness,  are  «וו  present  inside  of  us 
and  we  never  know  when  they  will  come  to  the  surface  or  what  damage  they  will  do. 

This  is  the  cause  of  much  of  our  unhappiness,  as  well  as  crime.  Juvenile  delinquency, 
racial  hatreds  and  wars. 

When  Theseus  was  compelled  to  enter  the  labyrinth,  Ariadne  presented  him  with 
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a sword  to  slay  the  Minotaur.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  sword  that  will  absolutely 
slay  the  Minotaur  of  our  bestial  human  nature.  We  are  made  a certain  way  and  that 
is  the  way  v/e  are.  But  if  v«re  can't  change  human  natיare  entirely,  we  can  control 
it  and  cultivate  the  constructive  emotions  rather  than  the  destructive  ones.  V/e 
can  learn  to  work  together  with  people  and  love  them,  to  pursue  ideals  of  goodness, 
beauty  and  truth,  rather  than  worship  material  things.  V/e  can  be  taught  to  con- 
trol  oinrselves  so  that  we  will  not  injure  other  people  but  will  learn  to  help 
them.  All  this  lies  within  the  sphere  of  education  and  religion.  By  religion,  I 
don't  mean  mere  formal  acceptance  of  a creed  or  the  practice  of  a ritual  but  a 
deeply  lodged  faith  in  God,  a sense  of  feeling  His  presence  in  our  lives  and  the 
will  to  carry  out  His  lavirs  of  righteousness  day  by  day.  Only  a profound  religious 
conviction  can  really  convince  people  of  the  brotherhood  of  man  and  furnish  them 
with  the  dynamics  that  will  result  in  real  justice  and  mercy  and  the  pursuit  of 
peace.  An  ethical  system  devoid  of  Divine  decree  is  apt  to  be  frail  and  unreliable 
in  a moment  of  crisis. 

Ariadne  also  furnished  Theseus  with  a skein  of  gold  thread  v;ith  which  he 
might  find  his  way  out  of  the  labyrinth.  Fortunately,  we  today  still  have  that 
gold  thread  in  our  hands.  It  is  the  thread  of  eternal  wisdom  that  runs  through 
all  the  centuries  and  reaches  far  back  to  the  prophets  and  sages  of  all  nations  and 
all  peoples.  It  is  v/oven  of  the  philosophy  and  the  spiritual  experience  of  the 
greatest  minds  in  history  for  it  is  not  a single  thread  but  a gold  cable. 

One  of  the  strands  leads  to  Confucius  who  taught  gentility,  courtesy,  rever- 
ence  for  elders,  centrality  of  family  life  and  the  'necessity  for  the  individual 
reforming  himself  before  society  can  be  reformed. 

Another  strand  leads  to  Gautama  v/ho  taught  the  illusion  of  material  things 
and  the  pursuit  of  peace  and  good  will  toward  others,  as  well  as  the  cultivation 
of  peace  of  mind  within  oneself  by  proper  mental  attitudes. 

Another  leads  to  Zoroaster  with  his  emphasis  upon  the  conflict  between  light 
and  darkness  and  the  ultimate  dawn  of  a better  day  for  humanity. 

Another  leads  to  the  stoic  coxrrage  of  Epictetus  and  Marcus  Aurelius,  v/ho 
taught  us  that  man  is  largely  what  he  thinks  and  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  con- 
trol  our  thoughts  so  as  to  build  an  inner  v/orld  of  security  and  cheerfulness. 

Still  another  leads  to  Epicurus,  who  far  from  teaching  the  exaltation  of 
physical  pleasures  held  aloft  the  banner  of  joy  through  the  cultivation  of  mind 
and  spirit. 


Another  strand  leads  to  Plato  v/ith  his  philosophy  of  the  primacy  of  intellect 
and  virtue  in  the  seats  of  the  government,  and  to  Socrates  with  his  insistence 
upon  honest  thinking  rather  than  illusion  and  sophistry. 

But  the  most  important  strand  of  all  this  little  gold  cable  leads  back  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  Hebrews,  to  the  primacy  of  the  spiritual  life  if  nations  and 
individuals  are  to  be  happy,  secure,  and  are  to  s\1rvive  the  troubles  created  by 
others  and  mostly  by  themselves.  This  cable  leads  directly  to  the  Jewish  Bible. 

To  Moses  and  his  insistence  on  the  observance  of  the  moral  law  if  man  is  to 
live  and  not  diej 

To  David  v/ho  sang  songs  to  God  and  felt  His  presence  nearer  to  him  than  hands 
and  feet} 

To  Solomon  v/ith  his  capsules  of  Divine  common  sense  so  necessary  for  a richer 
and  happier  life} 
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To  Isaiah  and  tne  other  great  prophets  with  their  vision  of  a iiore  just 
world  and  ultimate  day  of  peace  and  good  v7ill  among  all  nations. 

These  are  the  foundations  of  real  living.  These  constitute  the  real  wealth 
of  the  world,  not  gold  or  silver,  platinum  or  uraniixm.  These  will  save  us  from 
nervous  breakdovms  and  suicide.  These  viill  enable  nations  to  live  together  and 
not  drop  atom  bombs  on  each  other  and  poison  the  entire  air  above  us  v/ith  radiation. 

It  was  these  principles  that  inspired  the  forefathers  of  this  great  nation  to 
found  a new  form  of  government  built  upon  the  ideals  of  liberty  and  democracy.  And 
it  is  these  principles  that  alone  will  enable  our  government  to  survive  the  vicis- 
situdes  and  attacks  from  without  and  decay  from  vdthin. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  when  he  was  American  Ambassador  in  Paris,  took  his  grand- 
son  to  meet  the  great  Voltaire.  Voltaire  laid  his  hand  upon  the  boy  and  said  two 
words  — "God  and  Liberty."  Mark  you,  these  words  were  said  by  a man  who  was  a 
cynic  on  many  matters  concerning  religion,  althovigh  vre  Icnow  today  that  his  criti- 
cisms  were  against  the  abuses  of  organized  religion  rather  than  against  religious 
teachings  themselves. 

V/e  Jews  are  celebrating  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  our  arrival  in 
America.  During  that  period  v/e  have  received  countless  blessings  and  I believe 
v;e  have  reciprocated  by  contributing  to  every  phase  of  American  progress,  including 
industry,  entertainment,  philosophy,  the  sciences,  and  the  arts.  But  our  greatest 
contribution  of  all  was  our  Bible  and  the  Judaeo-Christian  heritage  v/hich  grev/ 
out  of  it.  And  our  greatest  contribution  in  the  future  v/ill  be  to  co-operate  v/ith 
our  fellow  citizens  of  other  faiths  toward  making  the  philosophy  of  the  spiritual 
dominant  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  Americans  in  their  daily  lives.  Our 
country  is  as  strong  as  its  v/eakest  citizen.  All  the  police  and  lav/  courts  in  the 
world  v/ill  not  protect  us,  and  all  the  planes  and  bombs  and  gunboats  will  be  of 
no  avail  unless  v/e  have  the  kind  of  character  and  spiritual  thinking  that  can 
alone  malce  liberty  and  democracy  secure  for  all  time  to  come.  This  is  the  only 
v/ay  out. 
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Columbia  University  Is  celebrating  its  two  hundredth  anniversary,  ^ 

an  orttnSy  way"  tostead  of  concentrating  on  its  own  achievements  - and  it  has 
A fn  ■ho  n-roiid  of  them.  — - It  has  requested  the  entire  nation  to  paxtici 

pate  in^stressing  MAN’S  RIGHT  TO  KlIOV/LEDGE  AND  THE  FREE  USE  THEREOF. 

This  is  being  done  all  over  the  country.  For  example,  the  great  ^^גntincton 
LibraiT^Ls  been  holding  an  exhibit  of  rare  manuscripts  and  early  editions  of  some 
of  the^great  pioneers  of  science,  democracy,  ethical  and  intellectual  progr  ss, 
especially  those  who  paved  the  way  for  the  liberty  and  democracy  that  you  and  I 
and  millions  of  others  enjoy  today  in  America. 

Why  is  Columbia  University  stressing  this  theme?  The  answer  is  quite  obvious. 
The  preat  educators  of  that  institution  observe  some  dangerous  tendencies  of  the 
present  hour.  They  are  concerned  with  a certain  spirit  of  fear  and  panic  that  has 
set-in  and  which  if  permitted  to  flourish  can  jeopardize  our  freedoms.  They  hav 
seen  how  Fascism,  Nazism  and  Communism  have  robbed  whole  nations  of  their  sanity 
and  with  it  their  rights  and  their  liberties. 

They  have  undoubtedly  observed  how  in  their  efforts  to  offset  Communistic 
propaganL  and  intrigue,  — which  sho’old  be  opposed  intelligently,  — some  leaders 
have  Len  trapped  Info  aping  the  very  teohnlques,  m^ers  and  methods  of  the  Co^ 
munists  themselves.  They  have  become  so  fearful  and  insecure  as  to  beco^  ^stei- 
ical.  They  are  suspicious  of  the  simplest  humanitarian  proclamation  l^st  it  be 
secretly  hatched  by  the  Reds.  Actually,  the  Communists  have  encouraged  this  con- 
fusion  by  pretending  to  be  the  champion  of  all  good  and  hi^anitanan  causes,  where- 
as  everybody  knows  that  in  Soviet  Russia  they  are  cruel,  tyrannical  and  dogmatic 

to  the  utmost  extreme. 

If  in  trying  to  abolish  Communism  or  7/age  the  battle  intellectually  in  behalf 
of  liberty  and  democracy,  we  lose  our  heads  and  with  them  our  J^cjrts,  then 
succumbed  to  the  Reds  and  we  have  lost  a war  even  before  one  shot  has  been  fir  . 

A proud  America  will  not  fear  for  its  intellectual  and  spiritual  integrity. 

We  are  not  on  the  defensive  or  at  least  we  shouldn’t  be.  V/ith  all  our  de  ec  s,  w 
have  a great  and  noble  history.  Nowhere  in  the  world  have  human  beings  enjoyed 
more  opportunities  for  self- advancement  and  self-development.  A proud  America  n 
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need  not  apologize  to  the  world,  least  of  all  to  its  ov,׳n  citizens.  V/hile  remaining 
alert  to  fight  to  fight  treason  and  intrigue  and  answer  libels  v;ith  truth,  we  need 
not  forfeit  our  pride  or  self-respect  nor  need  v;e  set  out  on  a campaign  of  witch- 
hunting. 

Neither  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  resort  to  old  worn-out  cliches  and  shibbc— 
leths  in  order  to  convince  our  fellow  Americns  that  vie  have  the  best  form  of 
government  in  the  world. 

Vie  hear  much  loose  talk  these  days  about  religion  as  the  v;ay  to  save  us  from 
destruction.  If  by  religion  is  meant  faith  in  the  one  great  God  of  goodness,  truth, 
justice  and  peace,  the  Father  of  all  mankind  and  the  will  born  of  mystic  commvinion 
to  love  our  fellow  men  and  live  like  law-abiding  citizens,  that  is  one  thing. 

If  by  religion  is  meant,  on  the  other  hand,  the  return  to  superstition,  myth, 
the  power  of  any  one  church  to  control  another,  the  injecting  of  sectarian  religion 
in  the  public  schools  that  can  only  engender  conflict  between  Americans,  that  is 
another  thing.  For  instance,  I heard  one  man  say  in  a conference  v/hich  I attended 
in  Washington  that  the  Supreme  Court  ought  to  reverse  its  decision  and  permit  re- 
ligion  to  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  our  nation  in  order  to  offset  Com- 
munism.  The  trouble  with  his  reasoning  is  that  in  some  countries  where  church  and 
state  are  one,  there  are  more  Communists  than  in  the  United  States.  Com:;1unism  is 
not  outlawed  and  they  even  represent  a great  bloc  in  the  government. 

That  our  public  schools  which  in  the  main  are  doing  an  excellent  job  should 
stress  the  spiritual  even  more  than  they  do  today  is  another  matter.  But  why  pick 
on  the  public  schools  when  we  neglect  all  emphasis  on  the  soiritual  in  our  ovai 
homes.  We  also  know  tha.t  there  are  always  some  who  are  formally  religious  but  when 
it  comes  to  the  ethical  mandates  of  religious  faith  suid  more  humane  relations  with 
our  fellow  men  are  not  quite  so  sensitive. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that  a religious  revival  of  the  proper 
kind,  not  through  gimmicks  and  shibboleths,  but  initiated  with  the  utmost  sincerity 
can  result  in  much  good  for  our  country  and  for  the  survival  of  democracy.  In  the 
last  analysis  our  American  form  of  government  is  rooted  in  the  Judaeo-Christian 
ideology.  Its  founders  were  influenced  by  the  noblest  teachings  of  the  Bible. 

But  religion  of  any  kind  at  the  expense  of  clear  thinlcing  and  freedom  of  press 
and  speech  would  result  in  no  good.  We  need  the  conbination  of  head  and  heart,  of 
emotion  and  logic,  of  secular  culture  at  its  best  and  spiritual  insight,  of  science 
in  its  own  field  and  the  faith  that  transcends  the  limitation  of  science.  In  fact, 
there  can  be  no  religious  survival,  much  less  revival,  if  :■!e  turn  our  backs  on  o'or , 
intellectual  heritage.  Speech  and  press  must  alv;ays  be  free  if  America  is  to  remain 
America.  Vie  must  stifle  no  man's  opinion  on  any  subject  v/hatsoever.  We  must  know 
how  to  reply  Y;ith  intelligence  and  persuasion  and  not  by  physical  force.  Any  dimi- 
nution  of  human  freedom  of  expression,  scientific  investigation  or  progress  can 
only  result  in  the  reintroduction  of  the  dungeon,  the  iron  chains,  the  stocks,  the 
stake  v/ith  its  odor  of  burning  human  flesh, 

\ 

The  founders  of  this  nation  were  religious  at  heart  although  not  always  formally 
religious  in  a sectarian  sense.  Their  mention  of  God  in  the  great  Declaration  of 
independence  testifies  to  their  faith.  But  their  separation  of  church  and  state 
testifies  to  their  doubt  about  human  beings  alv/ays  possessing  the  ability^  to  be  toler- 
and,  and  their  separation  of  the  three  departments  of  government  was  another  v/itness 
of  their  fears  lest  tyrants  seize  power  and  enslave  the  people. 
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Hencs,  any  tandency  which  uianifasts  itself  these  days  to  manacle  the  minds  of 
people  must  be  thwarted  from  the  very  beginning.  Only  the  truth  can  make  men  free, 
ihis  means  the  truth  obtained  through  the  mind  and  the  truth  obtained  tlmough  the 
spirit.  Both  are  necessary.  Both  complement  each  other.  Both  blended  together 
harmoniously  can  create  a normal,  sane,  spiritual  person  and  a balanced,  sane  and 
spiritual  nation.  On  the  altar  of  American  freedom  two  lamps  send  forth  their  light 
day  and  night.  The  one,  the  lamp  of  the  intellectj  the  other,  the  lamp  of  the  soul. 
Actually,  the  two  are  part  of  the  same  divinity  which  shines  in  the  human  heart.  As* 
long  as  those  lights  remain  lit,  v/e  shall  remain  free. 

'*Our  fathers•  God  to  Thee 
Author  of  liberty. 

To  Thee  we  singj 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright 
V/ith  freedom’s  holy  lightj 
Protect  us  by  Thy  might. 

Great  God  our  King.” 
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^ ^ THE  TWO-WAY  CONVERSATION 
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338צ  East  Third  Street 
Long  Beach,  Calif. 

The  relation  of  God  to  a man  can  be  the  most  personal  thing  in  his  life.  The 
biblical  portion  of  the  oncoming  week  suggests  thisi  "I  appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto 
Isaac  and  untc  Jacob,  as  'El  Shaddai',  but  by  my  name  ’Adonai',  I made  me  not  knovm 
to  them."  (Exodus  6s 3)•  The  implication  is  that  these  men  knew  God  in  a manner  and 
by  a name  different  from  that  in  which  He  revealed  Himself  to  Moses  and  to  others. 

How  true!  Each  one  of  us  can  have  his  very  own,  personal  relation  ;vith  God. 

How  simply  our  Bible  utters  its  eternal  truths]  The  Patriarch  hears  his  name 
called  by  the  Divine  Voice,  "Abraham,  Abraham!"  He  responds  with  the  single  Hebrew 
word,  "Hinneni",  v/hich  ve  have  translated,  "Here  am  I".  The  great  prophet-lawgiver- 
liberator  hears  himself  hailed  from  on  high,  "Moses,  Mosesl"  He  answers  likewise, 
"Hinnenil"  In  both  instances,  you  see,  these  men  were  made  aware  that  God  was  calling 
to  them.  It  must  be  evident  that  we  have  inadequately  translated  the  one-word  Hebrew 
reply.  For  these  persons  were  obviously  say,  "Here  am  I ....  ready  for  v/hatever  the 
call  may  demand".  Like  so  many  other  biblical  personalities,  so  beckoned,  they  were 
willing,  dedicated  even  consecrated  for  the  task  or  mission  to  be  assigned  them, 

A call  like  that  can  come  to  any  of  us  — at  any  time.  The  sober  question 
arises{  Will  we  hear  it?  Will  we  be  ready  for  it?  V/ill  we  give  the  consecrated  re— 
sponse?  Are  we  not  dealing  here  with  the  most  personal  aspect  of  religion?  Let's 
Call  it  "the  tv;o-way  conversation"  — between  God  and  man.  Unfortunately,  men  have 
been  led  to  think  of  their  religion  as  a one-v/ay  approach.  Even  the  pulpits  have 
unwittingly  encouraged  this  attitude,  exhorting  the  laymen  before  them  to  believe 
they  can  have  its  benefits  for  the  mere  asking.  And  the  language  of  prayer  is 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  petition,  the  one-way  conversation!  Man  speaking  to  God, 
pleading  for  His  favor.  As  a colleague  has  cleverly,  if  bluntly,  put  its  "God  is 
for  many  men  a sort  of  glorified  bell-hop,  to  be  summoned  by  the  buzzer  of  prayer j 
expected  to  bring  the  requested  gifts  ajid  blessings  on  his  shining  tray".  Some  even 
think  they  can  "tip"  Him....  with  the  clinlcing  coins  dropned  into  the  collection— 
plate  or,  with  some  charitable  contribution,  too  often  too  little.  Even  so,  the 
ancients  thought  to  appease  God  by  bringing  burnt-offerings,  oil,  or  the  incense  of 
sweet  savor  for  His  nostrils.  In  either  case,  ancient  or  modem,  the  object  was  and 
is,  to  keep  Him  friendly. 

Would  that  more  men  stood  in  awe  of  God.... even  that  way.... But  it  isn't  the 
best  v;ay]  For  all  of  it  represents  the  attempt  of  men  to  talk  to  God,  not  to'  listen 
to  Him  YesJ  listen  to  Him.  Listen  to  the  Voice  of  God!  Around  youl  V/ithin  you] 
Listen]  He  calls  you  to  growj  to  stretch  your  mind  with  nev/  knov/ledge,  to  stretch 
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your  muscles  in  hard  work  and  clean  playj  to  stretch  your  heart  to  include  new 

friends  to  stretch  your  so\;l  and  fill  it  with  beauty  and  hope  and  great  purposes. 

LISTEN  — - to  the  Voice  of  GodJ  Quite  soi  God  has  something  to  say  to  us  — to 
v/liich  the  truly  devout  v/ill  give  ear. 

The  trouble  with  most  of  us,  I fear,  is  that  v/e*ve  not  learned  to  know  God.  We 
may  have  vague  ideas  about  Him,  pray  to  Him,  bandy  the  vrard  ״God״,  reverently  or 
irreverently.  (It  is  the  most  abused  term  in  the  human  tongue.)  But  if  v;e  have  not 
found  Him  and  made  Him  our  very  own,  how  can  we  possibly  hold  a two-v;ay  conversation 
with  Him?  Hov/,  then,  can  He  touch  our  thoughts,  elevate  our  actions?  Is  it  not  in 
His  absence  that  man  and  nations  are  left  with  impulses  that  lead  them  to  indi- 
vidual  treachery  and  international  chicanery?  If  we  could  only  find  God  this  day 
and  then  hold  on  to  Him  — how  changed  our  lives  v/oiald  be  this  new  year  of  19צצ. 

V/hat  a wonderful  existence  ours  would  bei 

Well,  hov;  can  v/e  malce  God  our  very  ov/n  and  learn  to  hold  tvra-way  conversation 
with  Him?  Of  course,  I can  only  sviggest  vihat  my  life  and  my  Judaism  have  taught 
me,  v/hat  I have  every  reason  to  believe  your  life  and  your  faith  can  teach  you. 

First,  stop  trying  to  pictxire  God  — even  to  yourself.  Say  with  Llaimonides, 

״I  cannot  know  what  God  isj  it  is  enough  for  me  that  he  is".  V/hen  Moses  v;r.3  on 
that  glorious  mountain  top  aslcing  to  see  God,  he  was  told,  ״No  man  can  see  My  Face; 

but  take  a stand  here  beside  me  and  you  will  see  "Acharoi"  (I  never  did 

like  that  English  translation,  ״My  rearv;ard.  I suggest  v/e  read  it,  ״You  will  see 
My  having  been  aroundj  you  will, learn  of  Me  from  life  itself.)  There’s  a precious 
clue  in  that  episode.  If  v/e’ 11  just  stop  picturing  God  in  our  ov/n  dimensions  and, 
instead,  taking  Him  for  granted,  talce  a stand  beside  Him,  feel  His  nearness,  v/e ’ll 
find  ourselves  ״in  His  Presence״. 

Second,  v/e  need  to  look  ^ Him  and  for  Him  — — permitting  ourselves  to  be  aWare 
of  Him  in  everyday  life.  Like  David,  the  young  shepherd,  who  realized  one  fine  day 
that  as  he  to  the  sheep  he  tended,  so  God  to  His  flock,  to  men,  to  himi  As  he  put 
it  then,  so  intimately:  ״The  Lord  is  my  shepherd  — I shall  not  want.  He  mal^eth  me 
to  lie  dovm  in  green  pastures.  He  leadeth  me  beside  (these)  still  waters.  He 

restoreth  my  soul "To  those  v/ho  Icnow  God  that  way,  He  is  a shepherd,  a shield, 

a protector,  a counsellor  and,  best  of  all,  a friendJ 

He  is  a personal  God.  He  must  be  personal  to  you.  No  one  can  give  you  that 
God.  You  must  find  Him,  not  in  a formal  creed,  but  in  life  itself]  It  isn’t  enough 
for  you  — it  shoxגldn’t  be  — that  He  is  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  of 
Moses,  of  the  Prophets  — or  your  parents’  God,  or  your  Rabbi’s  or  Minister ’ s. .He 
must  be  your  God  or  you  don't  have  Him.  And  don’t  be  afraid  to  pray  to  Him  in  your 
own  language.  Then,  you  can  have  a truly  personal,  two-way  conversa.tion  v/ith  Him. 

At  a Jewish  Youth  Conference  Summer  Camp,  in  a panel  discussion,  one  of  the 
campers  asked  me  for  a ”popular  defination"  of  prayer.  I suggest,  ״Prayer  is  con- 
versation  v/ith  God".  Then  came  the  splendid,  provocative  question,  "But  v/hat  is 
God’s  part  in  the  conversation?״  The  ansv/er  then  and  now  is  that,  to  begin  with, 
God's  part  is  not  words!  Not  v/ords,  but  the  strength  He  imparts,  the  comfort  He 
gives,  the  inspiration  He  provides,  the  sense  of  duty  and  obligation  He  conveys. 

*es,  God’s  part  in  the  two-way  conversation  is  the  moving,  the  uplifting,  the  direct— 
*ng  he  grants  to  a man.  V,11y  is  that  so  difficult  for  men  to  understand?  Why  do 
so  many  still  look  for  the  ancient  "Signs  and  v/onders"  v/hen  al י they  need  to  dis- 
cover  is  the  wonderful  feeling  within  themselves. 
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vr.1en  you  place  a strengthening  tod-inSlnd  ’7ith 

friend,  isn’t  of  understanding  passes  bet^.een  you,  isn’t 

rsrtTtSo!::roo— ti^n^WordsT  At^times  like  that7  As  even  the  teen-agers 
knov;  — why  words  wo'uld  "spoil”  everything! 

זוג  a •onriQ  ihis  vear  1955,  may  we  find  ourselves  v/alking  and  working  hand- 
,.-,afd  fo  hL,  ?־־ponding  with  the  dedloated  life,  ־ay1״g>  a־ 

did  Abraham,  Moses  — and  all  the  others*  Hinnenil 
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7/HAT  IS  Q0D...A1ID  WHAT  IS  I.lAil? 

By:  Rabbi  Albert  Li.  Lev;is  of  Temple  Isaiah  January  23,  19צצ 

1034צ  West  Pico  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles  64,  Calif. 


In  the  prayers  of  our  Jewish  faith  - as  in  the  liturgy  of  the  Christian  faith  - 

we  speak  of  God  as  Father,  and  all  of  us  as  His  children.  This  Fathei^-child  God 

and  manlcind  — relationship  is  natural  to  us  because  of  its  simple  and  easily  under- 
stood  simile  to  the  parent-child  relationships  in  our  homes.  Yet  just  the  simile 
is  not  the  siim  of  it.  There  is  a profound  lesson  here  in  this  parable  of  God  as 
Father  and  we  as  His  children.  It  is  a lesson  on  the  essence  of  the  relationship 
between  God  and  man.  To  understand  it  we  first  have  to  turn  to  the  relationship 
of  parents  and  children.  ^ 


pause  to  examine  this  latter  relationship  very  carefully  we  v/ill  agree 
worthy  parent-child  relationship  the  parents  love  the 
all-embracing  love.  Yes,  so  strong  is  the  love  of  the  true  parent 
at  when  the  little  child  is  hurt  in  a fall  or  suffers  the  indignities  of  some 
harsh  and  cruel  words  that  bite  into  the  young  soul,  the  parent  stands  ready,  arms 
outstretched,  to  offer  warm  love  as  the  child  comes  crying  and  rumiing. 


into  ^ heart,  wishes  there  were  some  ־way  to  reach 

V ^®י  suffer  the  pain  for  the 

child.  Yet,  we  as  parents  know  this  cannot  be.  Ultimately,  as  the  child  grows  and 

as  we  develop  in  parental  understanding,  v/e  realize  the  child  must  suffer  his  or 
er  0\/n  hurts.  It  is  a bitter  thought  for  us  parents  to  accent  the  fact  that  our 

®y®l®  Then,  at  long  last‘,  comes  the  moJe  rZ 

ssuring  too\;ledge  for  us  that  this  is  a part  of  the  long,  careful  process  of 
growth  and  maturity  for  our  children.  They  needs  must  learn  how  to^meet  life  on 

easier  and  gentler  conditions  which  we  parents  always 
w!  o P ®״®s*  don't  abandon  them  to  harshness  aid  bitternesL 

I outstretched  to  offer  the  embracing  parental  love 

which  does  soften  and  ease  the  inevitable  bruises  and  pains  involved^in  living. 


^ forefathers  were  trying  to  tell  us  - is  just  such  a loving  and  under- 
standing  parent  to  each  of. us.  There  is  a great  deal  to  life  v/hich  the  wisest  of 

rains  blows  upon  us  which  make  us  feel  as  helpless  as 
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This  little  scene  is  familiar  to  every  household  and  :cost  children  ^rov/  up  tc 
understand  that  parents  are  love  and  devotion,  full  of  hugs  and  kisses  and  all  the 
endearments•  Surely  every  child  who  flourishes  under  the  protection  of  parents  be— 
lioves  them  to  be  all  powerful,  fully  capable  of  eliminating  any  pain  and  discom- 
fort.  But  every  developing  child  eventually  learns,  and  wise  parents  come  to 
understand,  that  the  law  of  life  is  the  lav/  of  movement  and  change.  Only  the  child 
v/ho  never  matures  and  only  the  parent  who  doesn’t  want  his  child  to  emerge  from  in- 
fancy  believes  that  mother  and  father  can  arrange  life  so  that  the  child  v/ill  never, 
never  be  hurt. 

The  generations  come  and  the  generations  go,  and  v/ithin  each  generation  the 
great  body  of  humanity  of  which  each  one  of  us  is  a living  part,  moves  restlessly 
about  rejoicing  in  pleasxxre  and  suffering  in  pain. 

Long,  long  ago  our  forefathers  pondered  the  question  of  why  the  pov/erful 
Creator  of  our  universe,  with  all  its  manifold  goodness,  could  at  one  and  the  same 
time  leave  us  ~ part  of  His  very  creation  - so  helpless  in  the  face  of  adversity 
and  difficulty?  How  could  He  possibly  abandon  us  to  pain  and  suffering  when  He 
Himself  speaks  of  us  as  "His  Children"? 

It  is  there  - precisely  there  — as  "His  Children"  that  v/e  must  seek  our  ansv/er. 
He  has  not  abandoned  us•  His  arms  are  as  outstretched  to  each  of  us  today  as  they 
were  when  the  Hebrews  cried  aloud  unto  Him  from  the  depths  of  their  oopression  in 
Egypt. 

As  the  story  of  that  Hbcodus  from  Egypt  is  told  the  cruel  Pharoah  comes  chasing 
after  the  departing  Hebrews»  These  former  slaves  are  trapped  between  the  Egyptian 
cliarioteers  and  the  Sea.  Quiclcly  they  turn  on  Moses  in  terror  and  he  cries  aloud 
to  God.  Whereupon,  ovir  Bible  tells  us,  the  Lord  said  unto  Hosesj  "Wherefore  criest 
thou  unto  me?  You  speak  unto  the  children  of  Israel  that  they  go  forward{ " The 
loving  Father  says  to  His  children  in  their  direst  moment:  "Go  fonvardl"  and 
legend  has  it  that  the  v/aters  of  the  Red  Sea  did  not  part  until  the  first  Hebrew 
put  his  trembling  feet  into  them. 

The  wise  parent  leads  the  child  to  the  understanding  that  as  he  grows  he  must 
come  to  grips  with  his  own  difficulties  and  to  conquer,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  his 
ovm  terrors  and  fears.  The  parent  stands  by  with  hands  ready  for  steadiness  and 
assurance,  but  hov/  shall  a child  learn  to  walk  save  by  taking  his  ov/n  steps.  The 
real  meaning  2jr1  life,  the  grov/ing  child  learns  under  tutelage,  is  the  art  of 
measuring  up  to  the  tragedies  as  well  as  the  pleasures  of  life.  A son  or  daughter, 
dependent  upon  elders  for  every  decision  in  and  out  of  crisis,  is  no  joy  to  parents 
and  no  match  for  any  existence  beyond  eating  and  sleeping. 

ג 

God  loves  us  most  as  His  children  when  He  sees  us  tackling  the  problems  of  our 
individual  lives  v/ith  a verve  and  a vivacity  that  has  come  to  us  out 
of  tne  slow,  sure  realization  of  the  ^adequacy  of  our  own  powers.  Children  nov/  and 
always,  but  children  wIto,  knov/ing  right  from  wrong,  good  from  evil,  are 
able  to  make  decisions  and  act  in  confidence  on  those  decisions.  If  God  is  truly 
our  Father,  then  we  have  been  brought  up  mder  the  wisest  and  most  iudicious  of 
parents. 

We  mature  spiritually  when  we  recognize  that  a God  who  is  li^  unto  a parent 
Watches  oyer  us  with  tenderness  and  love.  But  He  wants  us  to  grow  according  to  our 
:mdividual  capacity  to  understand  and  accept  the. world  an  v/hich  v/e  live,  סver  us 
novers  the  Spirit  of  Our  Creator.  He  wliom  We  have  come  to  speak  of  as  "Our  Father 
in  Heaven.  He  is  our  Parent.  "He  doth  neither  slumber  nor  sleep",  the  Psalmist 
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declared  and  those  of  us  viho  have  called  upon  Him  know  this  to  be  true. 

And  v/hat  is  faith?  The  anchored  trust  that  at  the  core  of  things  health, 
goodness,  animating  strength  flov;  from  exhaustless  springs; 

That  no  star  rolls  unguided  down  the  rings  of  endless  maze. 

That  no  feet  tread  an  aimless  path  tlurough  wastes  of  empty  days; 

That  trusts  the  everlasting  voice,  the  glad,  calm  voice  that  saith 
That  Order  grov;s  from  Chaos,  and  that  life  is  born  from  death; 

That  from  the  v/reck  of  rendering  stars  behind  the  storm  and  scathe, 

There  dwells  a heart  of  central  calm;  - and  this,  and  this  is  faith.* 


TEXT  OF  STATEI.1EWT  BY  G0VERi^I0R  GOOD־, TIN  J.  KNIGHT,  OF  CALIFORillA,  FOR 

MESSAGE  OF  ISRAEL 

Dear  Friends» 

It  is  a pleasure  to  avail  myself  of  the  continent-wide  facilities  of  the 
MESSAGE  OF  ISRAEL  broadcast  to  extend  a heartfelt  welcome  to  the  delegates  of  the 
nation's  Reform  temples  who  are  coming  to  California  in  February  for  the  43rd  Gen- 
eral  Assembly  of  the  Union  of  American  Hebre\7  Congregations. 

On  this  300th  anniversary  of  the  first  Jewish  settlement  in  America,  our 
country  is  more  than  ever  aware  of  the  enormous  debt  which  all  of  us  owe  to  the 
Bible.  The  concepts  first  artic^גlated  in  Holy  V/rit,  primarily  the  belief  in  the 
sacredness  of  human  beings  because  they  partake  of  divinity,  have  endoxved  our  nation 
v/ith  a special  spiritual  character  which  has  greatly  benefited  all  of  our  inhabitants. 
V/hatever  institution  is  dedicated  to  the  strengthening  of  such  noble  principles  can 
profoundly  enrich  our  nation.  The  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations,  parent 
body  of  almost  500  temples,  is  such  an  institution,  and  we  in  California  are  pleased 
that  it  has  chosen  Los  Angeles  for  its  meeting  place  from  February  13  through  16, 

19צצ•  On  behalf  of  the  people  of  California,  v/ho  have  frequently  demonstrated  their 
zeal  in  spiritual  matters,  I am  pleased  to  greet  you.  I hope  that  the  convention 
will  attract  a banner  attendance  of  consecrated  men  and  v/omen  who  will  not  only  al- 
lov/  us  to  show  them  wliat  true  hospitality  is  like  but  who  v/ill,  in  their  delib— 
erations,  achieve  nev;  spiritual  victories  that  will  bring  gains  and  assistance  to 
all  who  seek  to  serve  Almighty  God. 

*These  lines  are  from  a poem  by  Sam  Walter  Foss,  "The  Higher  Catechism", 

See  pp.  7376־  of  "The  World's  Great  Religious  Poetry",  ed.  by  Caroline  Miles 
Hill  and  pub.  by  MacMillan.  The  poem,  in  full,  is  from  "Dreams  in  Homespun",  pub. 
by  Lothrop,  Lee,  and  Shephard  Co. 
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In  1927  Stefan  Zweig,  the  famous  European  author  published  a book  entitled 
״The  Tide  of  Fortune”,  in  which  he  attempted  to  show  that  history  laughs  at  methods, 
disregards  lav;s,  and  pursues  happenings  of  chance.  History,  he  says,  is  incalcul- 
able!  Often  it  builds  up  epochs  with  long,  steadfast  patience  of  eternity;  at 
other  times,  it  generates  the  whole  idea  of  a period  in  the  flash  of  a dramatic  in- 
cident. 


'Julius  Caesar”,  v;hich  he  uses 


Zweig  takes  his  cue  from  Shakespeare’s  words  in 
here  as  the  raotto  of  the  book! 


"There  is  a tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Which,  talcen  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortxine; 

Omitted,  all  the  voyage  of  their  life 
Is  bound  in  shallows  and  in  miseries.” 

Though  Zweig  was  a Jew  — how  little  did  he  knov;  of  our  people’s  heritage;  For  we 
Jews  have  always  maintained  that  history  is  the  purposeful  unfolding  of  God’s  ul- 
timate  plan,  and  that  in  its  flow  toward  the  goal,  history  assumes  diversified  forms 
in  order  to  reveal  its  innermost  meaning.  Dramatic  moments  in  the  course  of  human 
events,  Jewish  tradition  teaches  us,  no  less  than  idyllic  periods,  are  an  expres- 
sion  of  the  role  of  the  selfsame  Divine  Providence  in  the  destiny  of  man  and  nations. 

This  is  the  Jewish  way  to  look  at  history.  And  in  these  days  of  the  Tercente- 
nary,  the  Jewish  way  to  look  specifically  at  American  Jewish  history,  for  it,  too, 
has  dramatic  moments  of  great  fascination»  That  the  Spanish  monarchs,  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella,  commissioned  Columbus  to  undertalce  his  epoch  making  voyage  in  the  same 
month  in  which  they  expelled  the  Jews;  that,  according  to  some  historians,  the  order 
for  the  departure  of  Columbus  and  the  decree  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  were 
signed  on  the  very  same  day;  that,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1492,  vjhen  thousands  of 
Jev;s  fled  Spain  for  strange  ports,  they  sailed  past  the  ships  of  Columbus,  who  was 
about  to  discover  a continent  of  refuge  for  the  children  of  the  very  same  refugees; 
that  this  day  v/as  Tisha  Ba’av,  the  9th  of  sAb,  the  Black  Day  on  the  Jev/ish  Calendar, 
on  which  the  major  catastrophes  in  Jewish  history  had  occurred  in  the  past  — and 
yet  a day  of  vjhich  the  Rabbis  said,  "It  will  give  birth  to  the  hour  of  redemption." 
All  these  dramatic  moments  are  to  us  not  "tides  of  fortune”,  but  waves  of  destiny 
in  which  Providence  manifests  itself  unmistakably.  Says  Jev.dsh  tradition,  "God  pre- 
pares  the  remedy  before  He  sends  the  affliction."  The  remedy  in  this  case  bohe 
the  name  of  Amei-lca. 


The  coft  of  thif  mailing  is  13.00  a year.  This  and  other  expenditures  involved  in  our  national  weekly 
broadcasts  are  made  possible  only  by  your  continued  voluntary  support.  Your  contributions  enable  us 
to  maintain  the  high  quality  of  this  program.  Rabbi  Jonah  B.  Wise 
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As  a result  of  this  historical  pat-cern,  there  came  unto  tl:is  blessed  land  the 
homeless  and  the  needy,  the  haunted  and  the  hxintedi  the  Sephardic  Jews  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  fleeing  the  Inquisition,  who  bequeathed  upon  us  tenacity  for  faith; 
the  jerman-speakiug  Jev/s  of  central  and  v;estern  Europe,  fleeing  from  the  reactionary 
atmosphere  of  the  old  continent,  and  immortalizing  American  J ewry  with  the  insti— 
tutions  of  phil,anthropy;  the  eastern  European  Jews,  escaping  from  the  pogroms  of 
Ozarist  Russia,  a:1d  bringing  v/ith  them  the  passion  for  Jewishness,  the  devotion  for 
learning,  and  the  zeal  for  righteousness;  finally,  there  poured  into  America  the 
foui'th  and  last  immigration,  Germany’s  step  children  and  hitler’s  victims.  It  is 
too  early  to  say  what  heritage  these  refugees  from  Nazidom  will  bestov;  upon 
American  Jewi’y.  In  addition,  I would  probably  be  pai'tial,  because  I myself  belong 
to  this  last  v;ave  of  immigration. 

Instead,  allow  me  to  tell  you  the  story  of  a tense  and  dramatic  moment  in  my 
0?m  life,  which  may  stand  as  a symbol  of  similar  occurrences  in  the  lives  of  thou— 
sands  of  other  nev;comers.  It  is  the  first  opportunity  I have  had,  on  a nationwide 
broadcast,  to  pay  my  debt  to  an  unknov/n  American,  and  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
my  adopted  homeland. 

It  was  difficult  to  escape  Hitler’s  hell.  I was  a Rabbi  in  Berlin,  ar^d  at  the 
beginning  of  1940  I finally  received  a non  quota  visa  to  emigrate  to  the  United 
States,  tliTOUgh  the  help  of  the  late  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise.  But  even  v/ith  a visa 
in  your  hands,  Germany,  at  that  time,  was  a large  concentration  camp,  hermetically 
closed.  We  wanted  to  leave  Europe  via  Holland  — v/hen  the  Nazis  invaded  the  Nethe2>* 
lands;  v/e  attempted  to  go  via  Italy  - when  Italy  entered  the  war  and  refused  visas 
to  Jewish  emigrants.  V/e  finally  hit  upon  the  idea  of  going  via  Japan,  and  all  the 
Way  round  the  globe  to  San  Francisco  — when  Russia  refused  the  transit  visa  b^ 
cause  I was  a minister.  It  was  a race  against  time,  and  all  avenues  of  escape  seemed 
blocked.  Finally  - through  the  good  offices  of  an  American  journalist  in  Berlin, 
and  a Quaker  Minister  in  Basle  - we  managed  to  go  to  Switzerland,  from  there  on  a 
chartered  bus  through  Unoccupied  France  to  Spain,  and  finally  to  Lisbon,  Portugal. 

Cn  arrival,  we  were  greeted  by  the  representative  of  the  American  Joint  Distribution 
Committee,  and  sent  over  to  the  American  Express  Company  to  receive  our  boat  tickets. 

Filled  with  joy,  v/e  entered  the  main  office.  The  man  asked  us  for  our  pass- 
ports.  When  v/e  gave  them  to  him,  he  grew  pale  and  said,  "I  am  e:ctremely  sorry. 

Rabbi,  but  your  American  visa  expired  last  night  at  twelve  o’clock." 

I am  by  nature  and  upbringing  a religious  person.  This  was  the  only  time  in 
my  life  when  the  idea  of  suicide  flashed  through  my  mind.  After  all  these  years  of 
horror  and  persecution,  after  the  loss  of  position,  of  house  and  property,  after  all 
the  unspeakable  difficialties  to  escape  the  holocaust,  one  stood  again  at  the  end  of  , 
the  road. . . 

We  v/ent  to  the  office  of  the  American  Joint  Distribution  Committee,  broken  in 
heart  and  spirit,  with  tears  in  oiur  eye's.  Dr.  Schwartz,  the  head  of  the  office, 
did  his  best  to  cheer  us  upt  He  v/ould  write  to  V/ashington;  he  would  talk  to  the 
American  Consul;  it  might  take  several  months.  In  the  meantime,  we  would  have  to 
stay  in  Lisbon,  On  our  insistence,  he  made  an  appointment  for  us  v/ith  the  American 
Consul  for  the  follov/ing  week.  The  boat  on  v/hich  v;e  were  originally  booked  left, 
of  course,  v/ithout  us. 

A v/eek  later,  on  a Tuesday  morning,  v/e  v/ent  to  see  the  A1.1erican  Consul.^  I 
don’t  remember  his  name,  but  I have  a vi־vid  recollection  of  his  office.  Lisbon,  at 
the  time,  was  the  most  crowded  city  I have  ever  seen.  Litbrally  thciisands  of  refugees 
from  all  parts  of  Europe  slept  on  the  streets,  v/aiting  for  an  American  visa  to 
liberate  them  from  their  misery.  This  is  v/hy  the  desk  of  the  American  ConsvO.  was 
piled  so  high  with  documents  that  you  had  to  look  over  the  v/all  of  these  files  of 
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human  agony  to  see  the  man  behind  the  desk.  He  was  tired  and  we^y.  He  hadn't 

fL  niaht-.  trying  to  solve  this  host  of  human  problems.  I asked  for  per- 
flssLf  to  tfu  our^ton■  and  promised  him  I would  do  f 

aoiulesced.  The  atmosphere  was  oold  and  Impersonal,  and  vre  felt  that  ours 

hopeless  case. 

suddenly,  he  looked  up  and  said,  "I  ־f  that  you  are  J 

this  is  the  Lse”  he  replied,  and  smiled  for  the  first  time,  ”1  will  ex^nd  yo^ 
present  visa.  I should  ask  ?/ashington  and  Berlin  for  your  dossiers,  but  you  see,  I 
rS  son  of  a Baptist  minister  myself,  and  I know  how  badly  all  of  us  need  re- 

ligion  in  this  critical  period  of  humanity,” 

Ten  days  later,  we  sailed  to  the  States,  arriving  in  New  York  on  the  24th  of 
August,  1940.  I have  been  here  now  for  fourteen  years  — but  I have  not  forgot^n 
m^firU  Lperience  with  an  official  representative  of  the  country  I was  about  to 
adopt,  and  which  I have  come  to  love  so  dearly. 

Like  many  others  before  me,  my  family  and  I have  found  our  home  an  these 
United  States.  American  Jewry  has  become  the  congenial  climate  m which  I c^ 
function  as  a Rabbi  in  Israel,  and  Reform  Judaism,  P^^rtic^arly,  offered 
bn ־ ־n-it  ד וי ׳ tv  which  a family  extends  to  one  of  its  ovm  members.  And  it  is  with  pa:>- 
ticSlar  delight,  therefore,  that  I look  upon  the  forthcoming  43rd  General  Assembly 
of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations,  to  be  held  this  coming  month  ^ Los 
Angeles,  to  which  thousands  of  delegates  will  come  from  all  over  the  U^ ted  States, 
in  order  to  discuss,  in  democratic  fashion,  the  religious  problems  confron  ing 
American  Israel  of  today.  It  is  a source  of  great  satisfaction  to  learn  ^^at 
"Ethics,  Education,  and  Exaltation"  will  be  the  three  main  topics  of  the  Convention. 
It  mi^T^  that  the  parent  body  of  Reform  Judaism  in  the  United  States  will  undertake 
the  serious  study  of  the  three  elements  which  together  make  for  a vibrant  progres- 
sive  Judaism  on  these  shores»  The  Jewish  atmosphere  of  the  home,  correspond^g  to 
the  educational  pattern  of  oxir  schoolsj  the  \vorship  in  the  Synagogue,  and  the 
meaningfulness  of  prayer;  and  finally,  the  cultivation  of  principles  of  morality, 
and  social  justice,  as  proclaimed  by  our  Prophets  of  old.  Thus,  Liberal  Judaism 
will  repay  its  debt  to  America  by  stressing  the  Jewish  opportunities  for  service 
under  the  aegis  of  American  freedom.  The  application  of  our  Jev;ish  generation^ of 
today  to  the  principles  of  ethics,  education,  and  exaltation  will  not  only  revi- 
talize  the  content  of  Judaism,  but  will  also  undergird  the  great  American  dream, 
which,  in  its  turn,  is  fundamentally  Hebraic  in  character. 

Our  Rabbis  say,  "The  World  rests  upon  three  things»  Torah,  worship,  and  deeds 
of  righteousness,"  This  is  the  topic  of  the  Convention.  More  than  that,  it  is 
the  theme  of  Liberal  Judaism  and  the  challenge  to  the  whole ^ of  American  Israel.  May 
God  grant  that  \;e  are  not  found  wanting,  and  that,  with  Divine  help,  we  may  rise 

to  the  occasion. 
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In  the  course  of  this  coming  week,  hundreds  of  my  fellow  Jev/3  and  Jewesces, 
members  of  many  of  the  five  hundred  Reform  or  Liberal  Jewish  congregations  which 
comprise  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations,  v/ill  be  setting  out  by  plane, 
train,  and  motor  car  for  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  where,  beginning  next  Sunday 
morning,  v;e  shall  gather  together  in  our  Forty-third  Biennial  Assembly.  For  more 
than  eighty  years  now,  the  representatives  of  this  oldest  Jewish  religious  organ- 
ization  in  America,  foxinded  in  the  year  1873,  have  come  together  every  two  years 
to  take  counsel  of  one  another  and  to  reconsecrate  themselves  to  our  common  spir- 
itual  tasks.  Though  we  have  thus  met  at  many  times  and  in  many  places,  there  is 
something  especially  symbolic  in  our  meeting  this  year  in  this  particularly  sig- 
nificant  month  of  February  and  in  our  spanning  the  continent,  as  it  were,  setting 
out,  as  many  of  us  will,  from  our  headquarters  in  New  York  City,  gathering  up  as 
we  go  our  co-religionists  from  the  Eastern  Seaboard,  from  the  sprav/ling  prairies 
of  the  mid-T/est  and  the  isolated  outposts  of  the  Rockies,  from  "sea  to  shining 
sea".  In  very  truth,  we  shall,  by  our  very  coming  together,  especially  in  this 
month  of  February,  be  the  sign  and  symbol  of  something  which  I like  to  believe  is 
uniquely  "Made  in  America". 

Our  nation  is,  indeed,  famous  for  many  things  which  bear  the  proud  label 
"Made  in  America",  and,  if  we  be  honest,  for  at  least  some  few  things  of  v/hich  we 
are  not  so  proud.  No  matter  v/here  one  wanders  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  one 
finds  everjaThere  and  anywhere  products  boldly  - and  sometimes  a bit  too  blatantly  - 
stamped  "Made  in  America".  I have  been  in  the  most  obscיare  villages  of  Eastern 
Europe,  of  Egypt,  of  the  Near  East,  far,  far,  indeed,  from  "home  sweet  home",  but 
not  too  far  to  be  rudely  awakened  from  my  absent-minded  strolling  down  some  dirt  ' 
road  or  through  some  narrow  alley  by  the  familiar  toot  of  an  ancient  model  A Ford 
or  to  hear  the  barker  in  front  of  some  shabby  honky-tonk  extolling  the  virtues,  be 
it  in  French  or  German  or  Polish  or  Arabic  or  Hebrew,  of  some  long  since  forgotten 
American  movie.  Fords  and  Chevrolets,  Coca  Cola  and  "okay,  Mickey  !Mouse  and  Marilyn 
Monroe  - all  these  "Made  in"  items  have  become  by-words  in  the  remotest  hamlets  and 
villages  of  the  earth.  • 

V/hile  it  is  t1יue  that  these  outpourings  of  the  American  hand  and  heart,  of  our 
factories  and  fields,  our  mines  and  our  mills  have  frequently  spelled  the  differ^ 
ence  betv/een  life  and  death  for  myriads  of  those  other\7ise  doomed  to  starvation, 
homelessness  and  premature  death,  yet,  if  this  is  that  is  made  in  America,  if 
tliis  is  all  that  v;e  in  America  have  for  export,  then  the  world  and  America  itself 
are  indeed  fated  for  impending  annihilation. 
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to  maintain  die  high  quality  of  this  program.  Rabdi  Jonah  B.  Wise 
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“יי""״  America"  and  it  is  in  this 

month  of  February  that  we  are  especially  reminded  of  that  which  is  America's  pecיal- 
i^  treasure.  For  that  peculiar  treasure  v/hich  is  America's  is  not  its  rocks  and 
rills,  its  woods  and  templed  hills,  sublime  and  majestic  though  these  may  be.  Not 
in  ^y  of  these  material  possessions  will  we  find  that  which  is  most  uniquely 
whtth ר בather  in  the  names  and  memories,  the  faith  and  the  spirit 

^ ל marking  the  birthdays  of  both  Washington  and  Lincoln,  evokes 
j-thji  the  heart  of  every  proud  and  knov/ing  American. 

uou.,13^ü+  is  especially  American  can  be  found  so  succinctly  and  so  unamblg- 

sly  stated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  which  insists  that  "By  their 

are  endowed  with  certain  inalienable  rights /md  it  can  also  be 

shrike  if o^nSion': 

tSf  Memorial,  xvhere,  every  time  I go  to  Washington,  I mount  again 

those  stately  steps  and  gaze  once  more  upon  the  deeply  spiritual  face  of  the  Great 

unS?  God°^s^?1  f the  hundredth  time  those  immortal  words  that  "this  nation, 
—■  God,  shall  have  a new  birtn  of  freedom  ’ 

But  before  Lincoln,  before  Washington,  before  the  Founding  Fathers  who  v/rote 

־־״ ״ ״Xaratlon  of  I״d־p״־de־־״f  o״  Gonamu״» 

FlvmoSh  fnf ! *a’״  ?r  ®יי * “יי®  rui’itans  vfho  in  the  year  1620  landed  on 

Plymouth  Rock  and  said  "In  the  name  of  God,  Amen",  there  was  somethin^  else  wbinV 

whn^^h  treasure,  the  special  heritage  of  America.  Those  Pilgrims  from 

fpLfof  pLif  """"  descended,  %ame  to  this  new  f rlÄ  iff 

WilliL  pf i h i ^ chapter  of  Voltaire,  nor  a quotation  from 

_ 111am  Pitt,  but  rather  with  the  Holy  Bible,  the  Hebrew  Bible  clutched  ten־־- 

£S:iHr  ״ 

of  a simfsff ’d  a®®  hundred  years  ago,  in  New  Amsterdam,  whif!  is  now  Hf  Srk 
in  ?his  He״vS  °hf  Pi“®?”  ״ho  like-.vl ־ ־־ougk  to  buUd  God■?  kl?gd?־, 

??u״d??y  ?n ׳י®* ‘ ״'®ז י®  hooted  across  many  a® 

cry  even  v־־ll  up  In  this  pr^io??“??“?  0*??׳??"??!?■';?־״?^^'°!־  t?״  Slk 
iar  treasure  which  is  America  that  we  were  her״  at  th״  verv  hLt,  >,?  the  pecul- 

brethren  first  setti-no•  hoot  o«  +1,^  ^ beginning,  some  of  our 

this,  whethe?  ???  °°Xumbus.  From  that  time  to 

first  continental  congress  or  flehtlns  the  *he  streams,  whether  establishing  the 
or  blazing  a trail  • e®®  the  revolution,  whether  crossing  the  prairies 

vital  and  Indispensable  role?\?°tt?°m?klng°??  l??rl?a'  thi  ff  *י®” /iV®« 

It  Is.  And  that  - which  ?lius  1 ■™X<Ihe  product  which  makes  America  what 

America  mak 2 " ^־§kSs  America  - Is  far  more  important  than  what 


tt-at  the  Founder  of  o?r‘’unlon^f  ^ ^ Judaism  at  its  noblest  and  most  exalted, 

rallied  the  J־־.,s  or  Z ־t1bT?״r£\®81r?£־׳’^^= 

o;  Judaism  and  Americanism  which  took וו ־  th  t ,י’  ’ei"  X873,  this  more  perfect  Union 
and  adapted  It  to  the  ?0??  Ind  so■!?  of  ?m  ! m heritage 

ancient  seed  Into  new  groun?  whl?e  i?  of  ours,  who  planted  the 

mighty  and  flourishing  pla?t.  “י י “ ®־‘®®' י ®י״״®®  e”'™  X״t°  ® 
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It  is  to  reappraise  the  fruitage  of  this  tender  planting  that  v/e  Y;ill  gather 
in  Los  Angeles  on  Sunday  next,  and  it  v/ill  be  my  purpose  during  the  remaining^  Sun- 
days  in  this  month  of  February,  so  significant  to  America  and  Americans,  to  discuss 
v/ith  you  some  of  the  implications  of  this  gathering,  for  us  Jews,  for  our  fellow 
Americans  of  other  faiths,  and  for  all  mankind.  For  let  us  bear  constantly  in  mind 
that  this  nation,  under  Ck?d,  that  this  world,  under  God  and  under  God  alone,  shall 
have  a new  birth  of  freedom,  that  this  nation,  that  this  world,  shall  find  its  way 
to  salvation,  shall  be  spared  the  "pestilence  that  threatens  by  day  and  the  destruc- 
tion  that  hastens  by  night",  shall.be  snatched  from  the  aJoyss  of  hell  and  universal 
devastation,  only  as  it  once  again  is  recalled  to  its  spiritual  senses,  once  again 
learns  to  hear  and  to  heed  the  word  of  the  living  God,  understands  and  fxiLfills 
Eis  moral  law.  For,  as  each  Sabbath  day  we  affirm  anew  - this  law  of  God  is  ”a 
tree  of  life  to  them  that  lay  hold  of  it.  Its  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness  and  all 
ibs  paths  are  peace". 
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of  the  multitude  of  Reform  Jewish  Congregations  of  the  United 
b.ates,  Canada,  and  many  parts  of  Latin  America,  are  gathered  here  in  this  fair 
City  of  Los  Angeles  to  begin  today  our  deliberations,  as  the  oldest  Jewish  religious 
rganization  in  the  nev/  world,  to  seek,  if  we  can,_  God's  word  and  will  and  way  as 
through  these  trying  and  so  apparently  God-forsaken  times.  Our  dis- 
\ 'נזי-!!  center  about  three  fundamental  and,  we  believe,  most  timely  themes 

Iflle  childhood,  we  would  designate 

w-־.fh  begin  oiir  evaluation  of  the  three  "E's"  of  Judaism  with  Exaltation, 

with  that  Exaltation  of  the  spirit  which  was  once  so  inextricably  a part  of  Jewish 
f fl«  ~ ^ might  say  of  Christian  life  as  well  — but  which  appeLs  to  have 

mSk  disrepute  and  disuse  today.  A multitude  of  characteristics 

beneficent  hS^tn  ^®^J^^ious  man  today}  he  is  frequently  benign,  benevolent,  and 
with  f that  God  has  anything  whatsoever  to  do 

^ intervals  his  synagogue  or  church.  But  what  are  his  primary  motivati^s? 

tS^Slics^o^childh  supners,  the  sermon,  the  pressure  of  social  coercion, 

thin.t^foS  ff  ®Jl^.ldhood  superstitions  and  fears?  How  rarely  is  he  stirred  by  a 

fountain  of  living  waters,  or  a hunger  for  the  bread  of  life  which 

voice  of  “־ ־ ^ ׳^״If-abnegation,  to  listen  to  the 

lllrtlt  ז Lora.larely  to  lift  his  eyes  il  tÄlls 

an  , like  the  Psalmist  of  old,  to  extol  and  exalt  the  living  God. 

leelMoe  Christians  or  Jews,  do  Indeed  swear  al- 

reoe“Jv  Iv  ?re?,  for  which  it  stands,  one  nation  _ and  but 

r,n«  Official  act  of  Congress  v/e  added  the  words,  "under  God"  

ra  klW^t^  we 

aid  oS^selvJs  ■,  ?“  I overwhelmingly  enacted,  place  this  nation 

f act  ^at  1ו  f H ?״^®"“®^^.cally  under  God  and  under  His  moral  Law?  Does  the  mere 

the  inscriotion  "In^dTp^+  handles  one  coin  or  another  which  bears 
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Come  now,  let  us  reason  together  and  let  u3  in  all  candor  confess  ^^at,  as 
individuals  and  as  a people,  vre  place  far  more  of  o^  trust  ^ 

those  coins  are  minted,  in  the  nickel  and  copper  and  sxlver  and  gold  ״nic״  we  seek 
so  greedily  to  garner ,than  in  the  God  whose  name  we  have  stamped  so  vainly  upon 
those  coins  which  play  so  much  m*ore  of  an  exalted  role  in  our  lives  than  the  jod 
in  whom  we  profess  to  trust.  To  gain  that  gold,  that  silver,  that  copper,  that 
nickel,  we  roam  and  ravage  the  earth,  too  frequently  oblivious  of  the  very  words 
of  God  which  command}  "Thou  shalt  not  steal",  "Thou  shalt  not  covet  , Thou  shal 
not  kill”,  no  more  by  the  wholesale  in  savage,  murderous  wars  than  by ^ the  ret^ 
in  robbing  the  widow  and  the  orphan  of  their  daily  bread;  no  more  by  imperialistic 
desDoiling  of  so-called  inferior  breeds  than  by  grimly  guarding  v;hat  we  have  ^d 
hold  lest  others,  crazed  by  hunger,  seek  a more  decent  distribution  of  earthly 
goods  which  God  intended  for  all.  In  God  we  trust,  indeed,  as  we  pile  higher  and 
ever  higher  our  atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs  and  fiercely  and  feverishly  prepare  for 
the  Armageddon  yet  to  come.  No,  let  us  not  look  only  across  other  frontiers  or 
beyond  distant  iron  curtains  to  find  the  only  idolators  and  blasphemers  of  God. 
They  are  v;ithln  our  ovm  boundaries  as  well.  They  are  found  among  those  who  ^^ry 
out, in  the  words  of  Jeremiah,  "The  Temple  of  the  Lord, _ the  Temple  of  the  Lord,  the 
Temple  of  the  Lord".  Are  these  various  sanctuaries  which  we  have  called  by ^ His 


in 


the  Temples  of  the  Lord?  In  this  very  nation  which  engraves  on  its  coins 


Ild.D10  ^ wiiw  — ^ ^ ^ w j A ר 

God  we  trust"  there  still,  in  the  words  of  Jeremiah,  is  "thievery  and.  violence 
in  its  midst." 


To  take  God's  name  thus  in  vain  is  blasphemy 'indeed.  We  cannot  enlist  as  the 
hosts  of  the  Lord  and  desecrate  His  name  or  defy  His  will.  We  cannot  sally  forth 
to  do  battle  against  the  enemies  of  God, and  ourselves  fail  to  heed  His  mandate. 

V/e  cannot  vaunt  ourselves  above  the  rabid  rebelling  atheists  who  brazenly  v/ork 
thus  to  defame  and  dethrone  Him, and  ourselves  so  rarely  come  into  Kis  courts 
v/herein  a single  day  is  worth  a thousand  elswhere,  ourselves  so  rarely  walk  humbly 
in  Kis  presence,  ourselves  so  rarely  take  the  risks  of  trusting  in  Him  and  His^ 
righteousness  to  lead  us,  not  by  might  and  not  by  power,  not  by  atomic  stock  piles 
and  world  annihilating  hydrogen  bombs  alone,  but  by  His  spirit. 


Tiirough  our  deliberations  here  this  week  v;e  hope  that  we  ourselves,  and  per- 
haps  through  our  precept  and  example,  others  as  well,  may  find  the  way  back  to 
God,  may  find  exaltation  for  the  spirit  and  salvation  for  their  souls  and  the  soul 
of  all  humanity  tiirough  recultivating  the  joy  of  v/orship,  of  quiet  communion  vdth 
God,  and  hearing  and  heeding  once  more  His  still  small  voice. 


For  it  is  thus  that  man  most  particularly  distinguishes  himself  from  the 
beast}  not  because  man  has  a sense  of  humor  7;hich  animals  lack,  as  some  allege. 

It  is  that  too,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  much  more.  It  is  not  that  man  v;alks  erect 
while  the  beasts  of  the  field  provd  on  all  fours.  Even  a v;ell -trained  dog  can  do 
that  and  a chimpanzee  too.  Man  eats  and  drinks  and  sleeps,  makes  love  and  dies. 

Few  are  the  fovd  of  the  air,  the  fish  of  the  sea,  the  creatures  of  the  vraods  that 
do  not  experience  these  manifestations 'of  virtually  all  sentient  life.  But  man 
alone  lifts  his  eyes  unto  the  hills  in  exultant  exaltation.  As  a profound  con- 
temporary  religious  teacher  phrases  it,  "Deny  man  the  right  thus  to  offer  himself 
to  the  highest  and  holiest,  destroy  his  hionximents  of  devotion,  his  cathedrals  and 
temples,  his  paintings,  his  carvings,  his  organizations  for  good  \70rks,  ridicule 
his  aspirations  as  infantile;  try,  in  short,  to  roof  over  his  svndial;  try  to 
choke  out  this  longing  to  yield  to  the  Divine  or  to  divert  it  to  exclusively  social 
aims  — and  man  ceases  to  be  man  and  something  of  his  essence  goes  dead.  Man  is 
a praising  and  adoring  being.  He  longs  to  celebrate  cU-l  of  his  common  experiences 
and  to  lift  them  up  to  a higher  love  by  dedicating  tliem  to  God.  "God  bless  my 
tools",  he  says  — "God  bless  my  home,  God  bless  my  loved  one,  God  bless  my  country, 
God  bless  my  fello\vmen. " With  this  prayer  in  our  hearts  we  begiia  our  deliberations 
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this  day.  \Iltn  tills  exaltation  of  our  spirit  v;e  turn  to  Ood  for  His  counsel  and 
His  strength,  iervidly,  humbly  praying  that  ״the  v/ords  of  our  mouths  and  the  me- 
dlations  of  our  hearts  may  be  acceptable  in  Thy  sight,  our  Rock  and  our  Redeemer." 


A GREETING 

By»  Dr.  Samuel  Rollender 

Chairman  of  the  National  Executive  Board 
Union  of  American  Hebrev;  Congregations 
5 North  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago,  111, 

hi  S^f^^®fJ.^n®^ilization  of  any  national  Jev;ish  religious  group  in  American 

veLs^for^its%oSv  American  Hebrew  Congregations  cor>- 

assembly.  Delegates  from  the  nation's  five  nun- 
at  Temples  have  gathered  here  in  the  City  of  the  Angels  to  seek  ways  for 
the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  religion. 

In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  national  executive  board  of  this  great 
org^xzation,  I am  privileged  to  pledge  to  the  American  people  tZt  thl  £^e  of 
etMcal  ־upre־n־־y  v,lll  be  served  by  o״r  delegates.  IVe  a?e  deepl^ooMer^S  rd.?h 
Rel״rr?f  “? ־ ?”י י ייPiritual  level  of  our  nationf  °ll  rl7£.ä  each 

go  in  order  to^exoand^tha  illuminating  the  path  upon  which  our  nation  must 

• expand  the  area  ox  righteousness.  Our  movement  contains  many  clergy- 
nien,  but  it  is  essentially  the  voice  of  the  layman  that  will  be  heard  in  ^ 17 

floSsh°ln ״ ־d  iedicated  laymen,  religion  cannot  successfully 

llourish  in  our  land.  And  if  religion  sufftrs,  v;e  lose  a source  of  stremzth  as 
vpal  to  us  as  arms  or  munitions.  Mankind  has  learned  how  to  5pl״  thfSom  Mow 
it  must  learn  how  to  unite  all  the  children  of  men.  Indeedr  tlirchSle^r^f 
bringing  into  reality  the  teachings  of  religion  ד.,  -t-bo  cnaXienge  of 

ourselves  against  external  attach  aSd  inteS“  Lcay! 

-־.-el- 

rin  1““ 

He  sar״BroVfb^rsL1 
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And  now  our  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations'^  Biennial  Assembly,  of 
which  I have  been  speaking  these  past  tvjo  weeks,  is  over,  and  the  many  hundreds 
of  delegates  and  visitors  have  returned  to  their  respective  homes  in  every  part 
of  this  continent.  They  have  left,  I pray,  with  a sublime  sense  of  Exaltation, 
of  a renewed  devotion  and  dedication  to  God  and  to  His  holy  word.  But  this  sense 
of  Exaltation,  of  which  I spoke  last  week,  this  attunement  to  and  atr-one-ment  with 
our  God  is  not  the  whole  of  our  Judaism  nor  of  oxir  high  and  holy  resolve  v;hich 
\7e  made  during  the  deliberations  of  the  past  fev;  days. 

The  Judaism  which  we  have  sovight  during  this  assembly  seeks  to  deepen  and 
to  intensify  the  works  of  the  spirit  as  well  as  the  worship  of  the  Lord.  It  re« 
members  only  too  v/ell  the  solemn  warning  of  the  prophet  Amos  who  thundered!  ”Take 
away  from  me  the  noise  of  your  lymns  and  your  holy  seasons  I cannot  abide  — only 
let  justice  well  up  as  waters  and  righteousness  as  a never  failing  stream.”  In« 
stead  of  being  complacently  content  v/ith  this  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  ,we  seek 
the  Lord  in  sincerity  and  truth,  and  v/e  hear  again  the  timeless  yet  so  timely  words 
of  that  selfsame  prophet  of  Tekoah,  if  we  might  paraphrase  his  too  long  forgotten 
VTords  to  apply  to  our  ov/n  land  and  time!  ”Yea,  for  the  three  transgressions  of 
America,  yea  for  four  I v;ill  not  turn  my  wrath  av/ay.”  The  real  God,  the  living 
lod,  is  not  a childish  projection  of  granddaddy,  not  some  cosmic  bellhop  who  caters 
to  our  every  caprice  and  vjhim.  Rather  He  is  a God  of  righteousness  v7ho  exacts  of 
us  the  wages  of  our  sin.  He  demands  not  merely  the  chanting  of  hymns,  but  "to 
do  justly  and  to  love  mercy”  — - yes,  and,  if  you  v/111  take  careful  note  of  the 
sequence  of  that  majestic  scriptural  admonition,  you  v.׳ill  discern  that  "to  do  justly 
and  to  love  mercy”  precedes  walking  humbly  with  Godi  To  endeavor  to  walk  humbly 
with  God  'before  establishing  just  relationships  betv-'een  our  neighbor  and  ourselves 
is  to  play  the  role  of  a self-righteous  Uriah  Heep  hypocritically  favming  and  ab- 
jectly  creeping  and  crawling  before  the  Most  High,  but  forgetting  all  about  His 
supreme  decree  to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves• 

Judaism  offers  no  such  easy  escape  from  the  problems  of  life.  It  rejects  the 
device  of  passing  all  responsibility  for  social  problems  on  to  God.  On  the  con— 
trary,  Judaism  insists  that  we  must  apply  constantly  the  sharp  and  exacting  ethical 
insights  of  the  prophets  to  the  specific  social  problems  of  our  generation  as  well 
as  to  the  personal  and  individual  problems  of  our  .lives• 

The  cost  of  this  mailing  is  $3.00  a year.  This  and  other  expenditures  involved  in  our  national  weekly 
broadcasts  are  made  possible  only  by  your  continued  voluntary  support.  Your  contributions  enable  us 
to  maintain  the  high  quality  of  this  program.  Rabbi  Jonah  B.  Wise 
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Thus,  in  the  first  place,  Judaism  gave  to  the  world  the  concept  of  the  _ 
sanctity  and  dignity  of  the  individual  human  being.  Qod  created  man  in  His  imag  , 
in  the  image  of  God  created  He  him"  — that  is  to  say,  all  men,  every  man  not 

merely  all  whites  or  all  Christians,  or  all  Americans,  but  all  menj  black  and 
brovm  and  yellow., and  red  as  well  as  whitej  Mohammedan,  landu,  Confuciaii,  Brahman  . 
and  Jew  as  well  as  Christianj  Chinese,  even  Red  Chinese,  and  Russians  and  aermans  , 
as  well  as  Americans.  Therefore,  Jewish  law  decreed  "one  law  and  one  ordnance 
shall  be  both  for  you  and  for  the  stranger  that  sojourneth  \;ith  you  and  insist  d 
that  "what  is  hateful  unto  thee,  do  not  do  unto  thy  neighbor.  Consequently,  as 
Jews  and  as  Ai’.IERI CAMS  whose  tradition  is  founded  essentially,  .almost  exclusively, 
upon  those  sacred  words  of  our  Hebrew  Scriptures,  we  are  impelled  to  join  with 
our  fellows  in  overcoming  bigotry  and  prejudice,  in  seeking  tlirough  education^an  ״ 
legislation  the  doing  of  absolute  and  unswerving  justice  to  all,  the  loving  ol 
merciful  solicitude  for  all  our  fellows,  the  positive  pursuit  of  such  programs  as. 
will  lead  to  the  elimination  of  all  discrimination  and  segregation  because  of  race, 
religion  or  national  origin  — not  merely  because  the  Supreme  Court  has  now  so 
decreed,  but  because,  long  centuries  ago,  our  prophets  exhorted  us,  m the  name  of 
God,  so  to  do. 

Secondly,  Judaism  teaches  that  each  man  has  a right  to  express  or  keep  private 
the  dictates  of  his י ס^  soul,  for  the  soul  is  the  divine  element  in  man  and  cannot 
be  interfered  vd.th  by  other  men  or  governments  of  men.  "The  spirit  of  man  is  the 
light  of  the  Lord."  The-  spirit  of  man,  therefore,  is  sacrosanct  and  inviolate. 

And  this  is,  incidentally,  good  American  doctrine  as  well.  How  could  it  be  othe]>- 
T;ise  when,  as  I have  sought  to  emphasize  and  reemphasize,  Judaism  and  Americanism 
are  reared  upon  the  same  spiritual  and  moral  fomdations.  For  v;as  it  not  that 
stoutohearted  American,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  insisted  that!  l/e  owe  alle- 
giance  to  the  state.  But  deeper,  truer,  morej  to  those  sympathies  which  Qod  has 
placed  within  the  spirit’s  core."  Judaism  and  Americanism  both, there fore,  cannot 
but  be  intolerant  of  the  intolerant.  They  must  be  irreconcilable  in  their  oppo- 
sition  to  tyranny  of  every  kind  whether  it  be  the  totalitarian  tyranny  fomented 
abroad  or  the  domestic  brand  of  tyranny  which  we  find  sometimes  within  ovir  own 
frontiers. 

Thirdly,  Judaism  has  always  emphasized  that  our  ethical  ideals  must  be  carried 

out  in  the  humblest  tasks  and  relationships  of  every  day.  ' ^ ?L  Sm^pro- 

must  not  remain  väth  the  Master  overnight" ן the  poor  are  entitled  to  the  sam  p 
visions  as  the  rich  lest  the  former  be  put  to  shame  — such  are  but  a few  of  the 
׳־+ringent  ethical  and  economic  demands  of  the  early  rabbis.  Consequently,  ac- 

and  according  to  the  prlatine  standards  of  the  founding  fathers 
of  this  republic  ״ho  ״ere  democrats  rather  than  plutocrats,  cur  society  must  be 
judged  by  the  extent  to  which  men  are  enabled  to  achieve,  through  iheir  daily  to  1, 
a decent  standard  of  living  to  provide  for  themselves  and  their  families  the  ful- 
lest  possible  protection  for  their  mental  and  physical  well-being. 

Fourthly,  still  another  of  the  most  sacred  of  our  Jewish  teachings  is  the 
vision  given  us  by  the  prophets  of  a Messianic  Age  of  peace,  the  time  \7hen  nations 
v/ill  ”beat  their  sv/ords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning  ho o cs  . 

Such  is  again  the  noblest  ideal  of  America  which,  even  though  °een  con- 

strained  to  immerse  itself  in  more  than  One  grim  and  gruesome  bath  of  blood,  has 
done  so  solely  to  "make  the  v/orld  safe  for  democracy"  and  to  engage  reluctantly 
and  regretfully  in  wars  to  end  all  war.  Hence,  as  Americans  and  as  Jews  we  have 
once  again,  toough  our  deliberations  at  our  Biennial  Assembly,  reconsecraoed  ou^ 
selves  — and  hopefully  our  nation  too  — to  the  United  Nations  as  the  best  avail- 
able  instrument  for  the  gradual  achievement  of  world  peace. 

(turn  over  please) 
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Thus,  in  the  first  place,  Judaism  gave  to  the  v/orld  the  concept  of  the 
sanctity  and  dignity  of  the  individ1;1al  human  being.  God  created  man  in  His  ira^e, 
in  the  image  ■of  God  created  He  him״  — that  is  to  say,  all  men,  every  man  not 

merely  all  v/hites  or  all  Christians,  or  all  Americans,  but  all  men*  black  ^d  , 
brovm  and  yellow  and  red  as  well  as  white j Mohammedan,  Iiindu,  Confuciaii,  ®j;ahm^  . 
and  Jew  as  well  as  Christianj  Chinese,  even  Red  Chinese,  and  Russians  and  aermans  , 
as  well  as  Americans.  Therefore,  Jewish  law  decreed  "one  law  and  one  ord^^ce 
shall  be  both  for  you  and  for  the  stranger  that  sojourneth  with  you  and  insisted 
that  "what  is  hateful  unto  thee,  do  not  do  mto  thy  neighbor.  Consequently,  as 
Jews  and  as  AI.lERICAi'IS  whose  tradition  is  founded  essentially,  .almost  exclusively, 
upon  those  sacred  words  of  our  Hebrew  Scriptures,  we  are  impelled  to  join  with 
Q\xr  fellows  in  overcoming  bigotry  and  prejudice,  in  seeking  education^an  .. 

legislation  the  doing  of  absolute  and  unswerving  justice  to  all,  the  loving  ol 
merciful  solicitude  for  all  our  fellows,  the  positive  pursuit  of  such  programs  as. 
will  lead  to  the  elimination  of  all  discrimination  and  segregation  because  of  race, 
religion  or  national  origin  — not  merely  because  the  Supreme  Court  has  now  so 
decreed,  but  because,  long  centuries  ago,  our  prophets  exhorted  us,  m the  name  01 

God,  so  to  do. 

Secondly,  Judaism  teaches  that  each  man  has  a right  to  express  or  keep  private 
the  dictates  of  his  o\m  soul,  for  the  sonl  is  the  divine  element  in  man  and  c^ot 
be  interfered  with  by  other  men  or  governments  of  men.  "The  spirit  of  man  is  the 
light  of  the  Lord."  The-  spirit  of  man,  therefore,  is  sacrosanct  and  inviolate. 

And  this  is,  incidentally,  good  American  doctrine  qs  well.  How  could 
wise  when,  as  I have  sought  to  emphasize  and  reemphasize,  Judaism  and  Americanis 
are  reared  upon  the  same  spiritual  and  moral  foundations.  For  was  it  not  that 
stouthearted  American,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  insisted  that!  Je  owe  alle- 
giance  to  the  state.  But  deeper,  truer,  more;  to  those  sympathies  which  God  has 
placed  within  the  spirit’s  core."  Judaism  and  Americanism  both, therefore,  cannot 
but  be  intolerant  of  the  intolerant.  They  must  be  irreconcilable  in  their  oppo- 
sition  to  tyranny  of  every  kind  T/hether  it  be  the  totalitarian  tyranny  fomented 
abroad  or  the  domestic  brand  of  tyranny  which  we  find  sometimes  ^דithin  our  own 

frontiers. 

Thirdly,  Judaism  has  always  emphasized  that  our  ethical  ideals  be  carried 

out  in  the  humblest  tasks  and  relationships  of  every  day.  ״’J  f 

must  not  remain  with  the  Master  overnight")  the  poor  arc  ^ ““®J™ 

visions  as  the  rich  lest  the  former  be  put  to  shame  - such  are  but  a few  of  the 
stringent  ethical  and  economic  demands  of  the  early  rabbis.  “־j, 

cording  to  Judaism  and  according  to  the  pristine  standaras  of  the  founding  .ath.rs 
of  this  republic  who  were  democrats  rather  than  plutocrats,  our ־״ ־?■®ty 
judged  by  the  extent  to  which  men  are  enabled  to  achieve,  through  their  daily  toil, 
a decent  standard  of  living  to  provide  for  themselves  and  their  families  the  ful- 
lest  possible  protection  for  their  mental  and  physical  well-being. 

Fourthly,  still  another  of  the  most  sacred  of  our  Jewish  teachings  is  the 
vision  given  us  by  the  prophets  of  a Messianic  Age  of  peace,  the  time  vvhen  nations 
will  "beat  their  swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks  . 

Such  is  again  the  noblest  •ideal  of  America  which,  even  though  ®®״T* 

strained  to  immerse  itself  in  more  than  One  grim  and  gruesome  bath  of  blood,  has 
done  so  solely  to  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy"  and  to  engage  reluctantly 
and  regretfully  in  wars  to  end  all  war.  Hence,  as  Americans  and  as  Jews  we  ^ve 
once  again,  through  our  deliberations  at  our  Biennial  Assembly,  reconsecrated ו ס^ 
selves  — and  hopefully  our  nation  too  — to  the  United  Nations  as  the  oest^ avail- 
able  instrument  for  the  gradual  achievement  of  world  peace. 

(turn  over  please) 
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The  spirit  Is  Indeed,  ay  friends,  mightier  than  the  sword  — as  even 
Napoleon  at  the  end  of  his  frustrated,  futile  life  confessed  -׳-  and  a single 
Sii^reme  Oourt  decision  against  segregation,  a single  bold  plan  such  as  our  Presi- 
dent  Eisenhor/er's,  for  the  international  pool  for  atomic  pixrsuits,  a single  brave 
and  generous  enactment  of  the  kind  of  iamigration  policy  as  once  made  this  nation 
the  haven  of  ”the  storm-tost  and  the  tempest-tom  yearning  to  be  free”  can  indeed 
prove  to  be  mightier  weapons  than  a thousand  H-bMsbs• 

On  this  day  just  preceding  the  birthday  of  the  father  of  our  country  who 
voiced  thia  exalted  ideal  in  his  declaration  to  the  i^magogue  in  Newport,  Bhode 
Island,  that  this  ooxmtry  ”gives  to  bigotry  no  sanction  and  to  persecution  no 
assistance”;  on  this  eve  National  Brotherhood  Week  which  seeks,  as  does  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  to  translate  Ck>d'8  fatherhood  into  world-wide  brotherhood,  we 
can  do  no  bettor  than  to  conclude  in  the  words  from  our  Uhion  prayer  book  from 
which  each  Sabbath  we  reads  ”0  may  all  created  in  Thine  image  recognize  that  they 
are  brethren  80  that  one  in  spirit  and  one  in  fellowship  they  be  forever  united 
before  Thee.  Then  shall  Ihy  Idngdoffl  be  established  on  earth  and  the  word  of  Thine 
ancient  seer  be  fulfilled.  The  Lord  will  reign  forever  and  ever.” 
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We  began  this  series  of  broadcasts  emulating  the  opening  words  of  the  Bibxe, 
"In  the  beginning,  God".  Vfe  affirmed  that  only  through  that  exaltation  of  the 
divine  can  we  find  salvation  for  ourselves  and  for.  our  fellow  beings.  But  v;e  lilce— 
wise  maintained  that  the  worship  of  God  must  be  translated  into  the  work  of  God; 
that  exaltation  must  be  made  manifest  in  the  love  of  that  divine  spirit  v/hich  God 
has  breathed  into  the  soul  of  every  living  creature.  But  not  even  Ethics  added  to 
Exaltation  exhausts  what  v/e  prescribed  at  our  recent  Biennial  Assembly  at  Los 
Angeles  for  the  healing  of  our  personal,  our  national,  our  universal  ills.  For  the 
question  must  inevitably  arise  just  hov;  we  may  find  our  v/ay  to  God,  how  may  we 
deal  ethically  with  our  fellow  mortals.  Long  centuries  since,  a wise  old  rabbi 
facing  this  selfsame  dilenrna  sagely  counselled:  "An  ignorant  man  cannot  be  pious" 
and  for  the  same  reason  one  of  the  most  frequently  repeated  maxims  of  Jewish  life 
and  conduct,  the  very  seal,  in  fa.ct,  of  our  Union  of  American  Hebrew^  Congregations, 
has  been  a similar  rabbinic  dictumi  "Talmud  Torah  K’neged  Kulom"  — "The  study  of 
the  Torah  must  precede  all  else." 

Education  is  thus  the  keystone  of  the  arch  of  Israel’s  century-old  structure. 
Bereft  as  we  Jews  v/ere  of  soil  and  homeland,  of  government  and  statehood,  unable 
to  sustain  for  any  length  of  time  in  any  single  place  even  our  beloved  synagogue, 
we  Jews  were  forced  to  carry  synagogue,  state,  soil,  government  and  home,  in  the 
Book,  in  the  Bible,  in  the  Torah.  We  became  known  as  the  "Am  Ha  Sepher",  the 
people  of  the  Book, and  though  it  may  sound  chauvinistic  yet  I do  believe  that  the 
most  objective,  scientific  appraisal  of  all  the  peoples  of  the  past  — and  the  pre— 
sent  too,  for  that  matter  — will  reveal  that  none  has  been  more  literate  in  all 
the  annals  of  the  human  race  than  the  Jew. 

f ^ Hence,  we  Jews  can  have  little  sympathy  with  that  anti-intellectualism  which 
is  arising  in  our  time;  which  ridiciiles  l^he  so-called  "eggheads",  v;hich  confuses 
intelligent  doubt  and  questioning  with  treason,  which  would  revert  to  some  kind  of 
beast— like  primitivism  such  as  reached  its  nadir  in  the  Nazi  exaltation  of  Blood 
and  Soil,  v/hich  is  echoed  in  the  Communists’  deification  of  economic  materialism, 

' and  which  casts  its  shadow  over  not  a few  even  in  our  own  land  who  mock  at  the 
׳ mystery  and  miracle  of  man’s  mind. 
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ypt  it  iru-t  be  candidly  admitted  that,  from  one  point  of  viev;,  this  content- 

Dorsrv  rWolt  reason  may  have  some  Justification.  For  whither 

porary  r-yolt  aga  V/ell,  if  we  take  the  three  R's  which  were  the  basis  of 

oÄSe  educftiom^process^^  you  and  I were  young,  if  we  examine 

those  three  R>s  in  and  of  themselves,  let  us  see  whither  they  have  brought  s. 

r 4.1  4-  V״  first.  With  the  exception  of  still  unconquered  pockets  of 

Illiteracy  to  darkest  Africa,  to  the  lis  Sen 

SSS  JudgmSfto  Germany,  were  not  lllltorate;  far^^ 

from  It.  They  were  amo^  SSSwlll  ״SSrle^agri 1 ״ ruoringfnuity  to  devising 
«re  ^d'ev;;  «re  scLnttflc  ways  to  which  to  tonlMlate  ,3 

?r:f;MS1r ״a^rsafagf^  :u|T ״ ־a־l:rpe|ate״y  the  Hasls  of  yesterd^ 

S^y^:r^4ÄrrÄ^^^  rHTsS^ireS’t“  .411  nigh  one 

hundred  per  cent  today. 

And  what  of  'Ritlngt  If  ever  there  was  a time  when  it 
gto^0SadU°?Sbe51a״d^told  TOrte^to^^r  lAf Se  into 

now  the  spoken  word  3Sgle  fleeting  moment,  surely  we  must  admit 

tastlc  t°״ ! ״:*?:?togs  of  ??!Ttoto??r!^?o  r??“־e  entire  nations  to  war 

S:S  S“i >.  •JSÄ.-..״S  S s:.5־ 

and  possessed  of  an  acute  hearing  to  hear  the  stall  small  voice  of  truth  ana  go 

»,■hat  about  -Blthmetlct  The  growing  mastary 
blessings  to  myriads  of  our  fellow  beings,  i xs  ״ ^ Microbe  hunters  of 
expansion  into  the  whole  vast  realm  o sci  ’ with *their  penicillin  and  , 

ou?  day,  armed  with  their  blood  plasma  and  the  X-ra^  !“!o!?  to.!??  ?ave  they  not 

aur^mycln,  and  streptogoin^^d^a^host^  :״?!״!de  S diseases  and  plagues,  and 

???!mS!  !tol???ged  the  g?im  danoe  macabre  of  death  Itself?  True 

same  'Hlthmetlc  ,extended  into  algebra  and  ^ Frankenstein  7(hloh 

mathematics,  ha״! ? ־h?!״“?!?''«:  !n?  4e^hSl  all  go  plunging  headlong 

4!  ״ 

'^?biSg  iol:!?|-־?^-b™rww-?nh5i^ 

our'three‘”R’s"  — brought  us.  To  the  Scripture’s  solemn  admonition  not 
alone”  we  might  well  add  not  by  brains  alone  shall  man  prevail. 

(turn  over  please) 
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Why,  then,  this  Jewish  insistence  upon  education,  this  demand  that  study  must 
precede  all  elseJ  But  that‘s  just  the  point.  The  Jev/  did  not  say  that  mere  study 
should  have  priority,  but  Talmud  Torah,  the  study  of  the  Moral  Law,  the  study  of 
God's  Law  must  take  precedence  over  all  else  besides,  for  if  we  know  God  then  it 
doesn't  matter  much  what  v;e  don't  knovr,  but  if  v;e  don't  know  God  and  His  law  then 
it  doesn't  matter  v/hat  we  ^ know.  V/hat  matters  0\1r  knowledge  of  the  innermost 
secret  of  the  atom  if  we  know  not  the  God  whose  will  alone  shall  stay  our  hand 
from  mass  suicide? 

And  so  v/e  have  come  full  round  to  our  beginning!  This  nation,  this  people,  the 
individual  human  being,  you  and  I,  under  God,  shall  know  life  and  strength  and 
length  of  days.  The  study  of  religious  truth  — no,  not  in  the  public  schools 
v;hich,  thanks  to  the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  our  foxmding  fathers  are  to  remain 
ever  separate  and  apart  from  the  church  — but  in  the  home,  synagogue  and  church, 
v/here  our  children,  our  youth,  and  our  adults  too,  must  leam  once  again  not  merely 
the  ABC's  nor  even  the  complexities  of  science  — of  reading,  'riting,  and  'rith- 
metic,  but  the  simple  fundamental  truths  of  that  foiurth  and  most  indispensable 
"R”  of  religion.  Through  education  in  religion,  throiagh  the  ethical  conduct  which 
such  a religion  demands,  through  the  exaltation  of  spirit  v/hich  comes  from  com- 
munion  v;ith  the  Divine  author  of  all  life,  v/e  will  hear  and  heed,  even  in  this 
forboding  day,  the  voice  of  God  admonisliing  ust  Behold  I have  set  before  thee 
life  and  death,  blessing  and  curse.  V/herefore  choose  ye  life  — ־ for  why  v/ill  ye 
die,  0 Israel,  0 Children  of  the  Most  High? 
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A 5PUIICHASE  PRICE»  FOR  THE  SOUL? 


David  J.  Wise,  Program  Director 


May  1,19צצ 


By!  Rabbi  Louis  I.  Newman 

Congregation  Rodeph  Sholom 
7 V/est  83  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 


In  Rabbinic  literature  v;e  read  the  line;  "As  salt  sv/eetened  the  sacrifices 
of  old,  so  tribulation  purifies  the  devout  soul."  This  sentiment  came  to  mind 
as  I noted  the  remark  of  a clergyman  to  a woman  who  had  lost  her  young  daughter  in 
a tragic  accident.  "If  God  is  good",  cried  the  mother,  "why  did  He  t^e  my  daיJghter? " 
And  the  clergyman  is  reported  as  replying;  "In  order  that  you  might  discover  God  s 
־cruth.  In  order  that  you  might  be  here  tonight,  and  to  start  on  the  road  to  wisdom 
and  peace.  Your  child’s  death  was  the  purchase  price  for  your  soul." 


"Does  the  recognition  and  acceptance  of  religion",  we  may  ask  in  the  light 
of  this  remark,  "require  the  payment  of  a price,  even  so  severe  a price  as  the  sudr- 
den  death  of  an  innocent  child?"  Long  ago  in  the  story  of  the  binding  of  Isaac, 
as  narrated  in  the  Book  of  Genesis,  the  All“Merciful  enjoined  the  substitution  of 
a ram  in  place  of  Abraham’s  first-born  son,  as  a token  of  obedience,  ^Are  we  today 
to  revert  to  the  practice  of  the  ancient  Edomites  in  offering  our  living  clilldren 
in  the  furnaces  of  Moloch? 

It  is  true  that  many  persons  discover  religion  only  in  loss  and  grief.  Goethe 
in  Wilhelm  Meister  v/rote; 


"V/ho  never  ate  his  bread  in  sorrow, 

V/ho  never  spent  the  darksome  hours 
Weeping,  and  watching  for  the  morrow  - 
He  knows  ye  not,  ye  heavenly  Pov/ers." 

James  Russell  Lowell  has  said; 

"»Tis  sorrow  builds  the  shining  ladder  up, 

V/hose  golden  rounds  are  our  calamities, 

VJhereon  oinr  feet  planting,  nearer  God 

The  spirit  climbs  and  hath  its  eyes  unsealed«" 

Through  the  loss  of  health,  of  material' fortune,  of  a loved  one,  or  our  morale  and 
confidence,  many  persons  come  face  to  face  with  reality.  For  the  first  time  they 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  lifej  they  see  it  "sub  specie  aeternitatis  , under  e 
aspect  of  eternity".  They  abandon  a casual  and  contemptuous  attitude  ״pwards  the 
universe,  and  they  strive  earnestly  and  sincerely  to  unravel  the  "Sitrei  01am  , *e 
"Secrets  of  the  Universe".  Sometimes  a harsh  lesson  must  be  learned  by  the  arrogant 
and  sophisticated,  callous  of  the  feelings  of  others,  and  insensitive  to  the  laws 
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of  Ctod  and  man.  But  u־e  repudiate  the  notion  that  religion  can  come  to  us  through 
the  compulsion  of  external  circumstance,  such  as  a bloody  accident;  the  descent 
into  the  Avemus  of  degradation  through  addiction  to  drink  or  drugs;  the  sacrifice 
of  millions  on  the  foul  altars  of  war.  It  has  been  said  that  "only  those  v/ho  v;^k 
in  dairkness  ever  see  the  stars"•  But  in  comment  thereon,  v/e  can  say!  must  the  night 
of  experience  be  malevolent  and  destr1!lctive?  Cannot  v/e  behold  the  constellations  in 
the  quietude  of  serene  and  unclouded  skies? 

The  cultivation  of  our  spiritual  nature  can  be  attained  not  through  negative 
but  thro’ogh  affirmative  influences.  The  only  "purchase  price"  we  need  pay  for  the 

- activity  of  our  soul  is  to  live  out  aright  the  years  v/hich  God  grants  us.  The 

parents  who  are  blessed  v/ith  a large  and  healthy  family  can  be  just  as  religious  in 
belief  and  as  pious  in  practice,  as  a cynical  neophyte  who  discovers  the  power  of 
faith  only  after  a bitter  catastrophe.  In  fact,  the  churches  and  synagogues  of  the 
world  are  dependent  upon  the  family  unit,  and  the  religious  school,  literally  as 
well  as  figuratively,  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  effective  religious  institution. 
Parents  and  children  alike  can  develop  their  spiritual  interest,  not  throx:gh  shock 
or  disaster,  but  steadily,  tranquilly  and  joyously. 

In  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes  we  readj  "God  ansv/ers  man  in  the  joy  of  his  heart." 
Religion  sho'old  always  manifest  itself  in  terms  of  joyous  devotion.  We  should  not  . 
be  lashed  into  service  before  God  by  the  whips  and  scorpions  of  heartache;  we  should 
voluntarily  and  gladly  come  into  the  Divine  Presence  at  all  times,  from  the  begxnning 
to  the  end  of  our  day's  on  earth.  "Rejoice  0 young  man  in  thy  youth",  says  Kohelet, 
and,  again,  "Remember  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth".  The  religious  sentiment 
resides  within  us  as  an  inevitable  element  in  our  equipment  and  endov/ment  as  mortals, 
as  children  of  the  Living  God;  we  must  elicit  and  nurture  this  impilLse  at  all  times, 
in  prosperity  as  well  as  in  adversity.  For  the  entire  liturgy  and  order  of  worship 
in  the  Prayer  Books  of  our  various  denominations  are  motivated  by  one  paramount 
intention,  namely,  to  voice  our  wonder,  our  awe,  our  reverence  amid  our  contemplation 
of  God5ז  everlasting  universe.  The  word  "Yir>ah",  as  v/e  all  knov/,  in  the  Hebrew 
means  both  "fear"  and  "reverence",  and  the  Yamim  Noraim,  the  High  Holydays  of 
Rosh  ha-Shanah  and  Yom,  Kippur,  are  both  the  Awful  and  the  Awesome  days.  True  religion 
says  to  us,  in  the  familiar  words  of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  that  "thou  go  not,  like 
the  quarry— slave  at  night,  scourged  to  his  dvingeon,  but,  sustained  and  soothed  by 
an  unfaltering  trust."  The  only  "purchase  price"  v/e  are  required  to  pay  for  the 
soul  is  to  embark  upon  the  quest  of  science,  the  "research  magnificent"  of  faith, 
so  that  we  appreciate  the  mystery  of  life  and  bow  down  in  worship  before  the  glory 
and  majesty  of  the  Sovereign  Lord  and  the  Universe  He  has  fashioned,  to  have  always, 
as  Professor  Einstein  has  said,  "a  holy  curiosity". 

The  only  "admission  ticket"  or  ransom  we  need  pay  for  entrance  into  the  realm 
of  redemption  or  personal  salvation  is  to  dedicate  oui■  lives  to  works  of  sympathy,  , 
altruism  and  helpfulness.  On  the  High  Kolyday  we  declare  that  "prayer,  penitence 
and  the  charity  v/hich  is  justice  avert  the  evil  decree".  Vfe  v/ould  be  crass  P^li— 
stines  if  v/e  regarded  our  gifts  to  charitable  organizations  as  a "purchase  price 
for  oיar  soul,  as  a magic  talisman  to  ■preserve  us  in  "good  luck".  We  must  do  our 
philanthropy  "leatzmo",  "for  its  own  sake",  or  better  still  "likdushat  ^-Shem", 

'T* or  the  sanctification  of  God’s  Name".  We  must  expect  no  miraculous  dividends  fiom 
charity  or  piety.  Once  a husband  v/ho  had  lost  his  young  wife  said  to  mei  "V/e  both 
v/ent  to  religious  worship  regularly,  but  she  was  taken  despite  this.  I haven’t  gone 

V to  Services  since  then,  because  it  doesn’t  add  up  to  anything."  Come,  now,  let  us 
reason  together.  Must  all  our  endeavours  in  life  be  measured  in  terms  of  the 

VI  market-place?  Must  everything  be  "barter,  sale  and  purchase"?  Is  the  soul  a piece 
^ of  merchandise  that  goes  to  the  hignest  bidder,  God,  the  Devil  or  the  Universal 

^Emptiness?  The  soul  functions  v/ithin  us  because  we  frail  and  weak  mortals  must 
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forever  strive  to  find  an  ansv;er  to  the  baffling  riddles  of  experience,  and  even 
though  all  the  evidence  seems  to  betray  us,  v/e  must  continue  the  unchanging  quest• 

The  most  sublime  vrords  of  the  Bible  are!  ”Yea,  though  He  slay  me,  yet  v.’-ill  I trust 
in  HimJ" 

The  only  ”piucchase  price”  for  our  soul’s  release  and  operation  is  to  be  found 
in  character.  ^It  is  not  easy^to  resist  the  allurements  of  self-indulgence,  or  the 
temptations  of  a success  which  gives  us  everything  — everything  but  happiness.  It 
v;as  said  of  a woman  who  was  told  she  had  paid  tiirough  anguish  the  ransom  money  for 
her  soul  that  ”she  was  hard;  she  was  like  crystal}  she  was  interested  only  in  get- 
ting  ahead.”  Many  people  today  in  their  struggle  to  clamber  Up  the  ladder  reck  not 
the  cost  to  . others.’  Hov/  many  of  us  can  echo  the  v/ords  of  a friend  v/ho  remarked{ 
”Rabbi,  when  I die,  let  it  be  said  of  me  that  I always  v/anted  those  who  dealt  ?;ith 
me  to  malce  a profit  out  of  the  transactions."  How  many  can  confess  that  they  have 
been  willing  to  submit  to  the  discipline  of  the  morality  based  upon  religion,  only 
when  their  habits  are  tainted,  their  nervous  system  crippled  and  their  spiritual 
potentiality  blighted?  Do  you  judge  religion  in  primitive,  superstitious  terms? 

Is  it  inconsequential  if  it  fails  to  advance  you  socially  or  financially?  And  is 
it  valid  only  if  it  integrates  your  fragmentized  and  brutalized  personality,  giving 
you  something  solid  to  which  to  cling,  hov;ever  irrational  or  unhistorical  in  content? 

Rather  let  us  understand  that  the  only  ”purchase  price”  we  must  pay  for  our 
soul  is  to  give  our  best  and  highest  self  to, the  best  and  highest  in  life.  We  must 
accept  religion  not  in  one  mood,  whether  transient  or  permanent,  but  in  all  the 
moods  and  attitudes  of  life.  Religion  must  be  an' interest  enveloping  the  totality 
of  our  experience,  not  a segment  of  it.  Away  with  the  cynicism  which  "knows  the 
price  of  everything  and  the  value  of  nothing",  which  affirms  that  "every  man  has 
his  price"  — even  in  religion.  "What  price  salvation?"  asks  Bernard  Shav/  in  "Major 
Barbara.  And  the  answer  comes  from  the  Second  Isaiah  (5511-3) 

; "Ho],  everyone  that  thirsteth,  come  ye  for  v;ater, 

And  he  that  hath  no  money} 
j Come  ye,  buy  and  eat} 

I Yea,  come  buy  wine  and  milk 
! V/ithout  money  and  without  price. 

V/herefore  do  ye  spend  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread? 

, An,d  your  gain  for  that  v;hich  satisfieth  not? 

Incline  your  ear,  and  come  unto  Me• 

Hear  and  your  soul  shall  live." 
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Byi  Rabbi  Lonis  I.  Nev/man  May  8,  195צ 

Congregation  Rodeph  Sholom 
1167ג  York  City,  N.Y, 

Recently  a matron  whose  husband  had  passed  av/ay  in  his  early  fifties  remarked! 
”My  mother  was  accustomed  to  say:  י When  God  plucks  His  flowersj  he  picks  the  best»  י" 
In  ancient  Greece  the  sages  similarly  v/ould  say!  "V/hom  the  gods  love  die  young"  and 
Lord  Byron  77rote!  "Heaven  gives  its  favorites  early  death".  Consolation  can  be 
found  in  these  aphorisms,  and  I would  be  the  last  to  wish  to  efface  a single  jot  or 
iota  of  their  pov;er  to  heal  a bereaved  spirit.  _ 

V/e  must,  hov/ever,  accept  two  qualifications!  one  is  that  in  some  instances  the 
unv/orthy  are  taken  early  in  their  days,  and  the  second  that  oftentimes  the  good  and 
the  deserving  attain  a ripe  old  age.  A modern  writer  has  declared!  "VJhom  the  gods 
love  die  young,  no  matter  how  long  they  live." 

In  the  opening  words  of  Isaiah,  the  Second  Isaiah,  we  read! 

"All  flesh  is  grass, 

.^d  all  the  goodliness  thereof  is  as  the  flower 
of  the  field j 

The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth; 

Because  the  breath  of  the  Lord  bloweth  upon  it  — 

Surely  the  people  is  grass. 

The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth; 

But  the  vrord  of  our  God  shall  stand  forever." 

The  Seer  thus  goes  beyond  the  assertion  that  "when  God  plucks  His  flowers,  he  picks 
the  best."  He  indicates  that  "all  flesh  is  grass"  and  that  it  withereth,  even  as  י 
the  flower  fadeth.  In  the  end  we  shall  all  pay  our  debt  to  nature,  the  universe  and 
to  God,  whether  o־ar  days  on  earth  be  brief  or  more  than  the  four  score  years  of 
v;hich  the  Psalmist  has  spoken.  God  plucks  all  the  flowers  of  the  field,  and  causes 
them  to  wither  in  the  divine  breath.  The  Prophet,  by  contrast,  however,  proclaims 
the  message  that  even  though  "surely  the  people  is  grass",  "the  word  of  om•  God  shall 
stand  forever," 

V 

Many  of  us  are  tempted  to  ask,  however,  whether  in  the  apportionment  of  years 
to  individuals  in  varying  measure  there  is  an  element  of  chance.  The  great  Albert 
' Einstein  once  remarked!  "Der  Lieber  Gott  vmerfelt  nicht",  "The  Good  Lord  does  not 
Vf  throv;  dice".  Thus  he  sought  to  express  his  firm  conviction,  that  there  exists  a 
V\ fundamental  order,  a "chain  of  cause  and  effect  behind  each  physical  event,  be  it 
I'the  birth  of  a star  or  the  radio-active  decay  of  a single  atom  of  uranium" . 

" (Newsweek.  May  2,  195צ,  p.  86).  Once  he  replied  that  he  believed  in  Spinoza’s  God, 
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a ״Ood  of  Neoeaslty"  but  not  a God  ״ho  ־or.oerna  Hlnoelf  with 

can  neither  control,  nor  with  which  we  can  cooperate? 

The  accidents  the  catastrophes,  the  unmerited  heartaches  of  experience  seem 
to  p/o«  tratih״;  llttK  laS  and  order,  h״,  ^ the  - var^ 

Some  people  are  reasonably  lucky!  tney  have  good  health,  a oersons 

sound\ivellhood,  and  an  opportunity  for  creative  ״" 

are  unlucky,  they  go  from  one  misfortune  to  t ^ ®f  *oh  m unfortunate 

poverty,  sickness,  and  despair,  Isaac  Loeb  Peretz  s p י . >,amme1^blows  of 
creature  in  his  inimitable  "Bontsche  Schwelg» , so  humble  under  the  ° ^.3. 

Lsttny  that  when  he  is  at  last  given  a oh^oe  to  take  wtatever 
”1  would  like  to  have  every  day,  for  breakfast,  a hot  roll  wit.  f , . 

Surely  no  evidence  is  needed  to  manifest  the  working  of  a malevolent,  Satanic, 
principle  in  the  universe  which  ensnares  and  annihilates  the  deserving. 

Are  we  irrelifeious  if  we  believe  in  this  omnipresent  element  of 

world?  The  ansvjer  lies,  I believe,  in  factors  in  experience, 

ז and  accept  the  domination  of  the  irresponsible,  ^!controllable  fa  g 

the  ooiu^u^s  of  living,  but  are  resolutely  determined  to  , 

\ many  as  possible,  we  can  be  glad  that  we  have  ״some  little  knowledge  of  ׳ 

to  use  the  phrase  of  Professor  Einstein,  lou  know  that  a two-year  old  otald  mus^^ 

\be  given  a puzzle  of  simple  design,  with  few  and  large  pieces!  as  sbe  gro  s 

Vhe  pieces  become  more  numerous  and  smaller  and  the  pattern  more  comp  . ־ “ ^ 

is  fitted  for  the  adult  task  of  piecing  together  the  picture-puzzle  0.  “®®j; 

Everyone  should  be,  like  Albert  Einstein,  "an  honest  a 

words,  "the  Important  thing  13  not  to  stop  questioning".  Mr.  V,lllaam  mier  in 
recently  published  Interview  (Life,  April  25,  1955,  p.64)  quotes  Doctor  Ein 

saying I 

״Curiosity  has  its  ov/n  reason  for  existence.  One  cannot 
help  but  be  in  awe  v/hen  he  contemplates  the  mysteries  of  eterr— 
ity,  of  life,  of  the  marvelous  structure  of  reality.  It  is 
enough  if  one  tries  merely  to  comprehend  a little  of  this  my s- 
tery  each  day.  Never  lose  a holy  curiosity.  Try  not  to  become 
a man  of  success,  but  rather''^trr־־t5־־^come  a man  of  value.  He 
is  considered  successful  in  our  day  who  gets  more  out  of  llie 
than  he  puts  in.  But  a man  of  value  will  give  more  than  he  re- 

^ ceives.'' 

!!,rough  the  study  of  the  unpredlotable  b®״d־״־le־  of  nat^־, ^and 

that  they  can  be  harnessed,  v;e  go  forward  w1  s,nme‘rited  tragedy  is  a challenge 

1?־™:  -d  irsrthl  rlS^d  ״,  we  ־a״  in  the  end  triumph 

over  sorrow  and  death. 

us  frail  mortals,  God’s  unj.\rerse  s!.ax1  enaa..«,  .!!c  a.  ,  ׳ ״rhev’ve 

two  scientists  who  saw  a star  explosion  in  the  skiest  ,״n״! \ie ־?tro ving  oui  planet, 
learned  the  atomic  secret,  too.״  Some  of  us  seem 

but  others  are  equally  determined  to  preserve  it.  We  can  admi  -a  P 
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are  lucky  and  others  unlucky,  at  the  same  time  that  we  can  agree  with  Isaiah  that 
God’s  word  is  everlasting«.  Have  you,  my  friends,  a sense  of  the  eternity  of  the  life 
from  v/hich  yours  is  derived?  Do  you  feel  eternity  while  you  have  the  consciousness 
of  life^on  earth?  Do  you  believe  that  when  your  mind  and  spirit  sriall  depart  from 
its  perishable  mortal  vessel,  it  shall  be  blended  with  eternity?  By  the  religious 
impulse,  we  mean  the  power  within  ourselves  driving  us  to  find  our  relationship  not 
-®!■low  pilgrims  on  the  journey  of  life,  but  also  to  the  world  of  nature 
and  the  infinite  universe.  There  is  a body  of  truth  which  defies  time  and  criticism 
~ the  truth  of  morality  and  the  truth  of  sensible  religion.  Karl  Barth,  the  Swiss 
tn^nlcer,  has  said  that  salvation  is  possible  only  through  the  "Word  of  God"  but  our 
conception  of  this  Divine  Word  is  far  different  from  his,  V/hen  Barth  remarks  that 
faith  takes  reason  by  the  throat  and  strangles  the  brute",  we  dissent  vigorously, 
t IS  only  through  the  activity  of  the  Divine  Intelligence,  working  in  man,  that  we 
can  grasp  the  accurate  content  and  intention  of  God’s  Word.  Liberal  religion  today 
rejects  the  backv/ard-looking,  blind  "leap"  which  many  wouli-be  believers  are  taking 
xnto  medieval  darkness. 


It  is  true  there  is  no  certainty  that  the  righteous  will  have  a long  life,  and 
the  unrighteous  a short  one.  Many  wonderful  young  people  have  been  killed  in  war* 
many  innocent^ victims  of  disease  are  taken  each  year:  many  loved  ones,  greatly  ^ 
needed  by  their  family  and  the  community,  are  snatched  away  all  too  soon.  God  seems 
to  love  "a  shining  mark,  a signal  blow."  But  despite  the  cruelties  and  injustices 
of  circumstance,  we  still  believe  that  God  is  merciful;  God  is  just;  God  is  all-wise. 
By  the  savagery  of  man  to  man,  we  are  impressed  with  the  importance  of  outlawing  war. 
The  very  incidence  of  disease  is  a spur  and  inspiration  to  further  scientific  research. 
We  must  never  falter  in  our  striving  to  "take  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  entire" 
and  shape  it  closer  to  the  heart’s  desire.  Whether  v;e  be  blessed  or  blighted  in 
, life,  we  must  learn  to  take  things  as  they  come.  We  must  remember  that  neither  life 
j^/^y^-'^nor  death  shall  matter  so  much  as  the  fortitude  v;e  bring  to  them." 


For  the  Word  of  God  which  is  the  Word  of  Life  shall  endure  forever.  You  and  I 
will  disappear  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  Nature  and  the  Almighty,  but  life  will 
persist.  Therefore  amid  our  perplexities,  let  us  take  comfort  in  the  words  of  Cybele 
in  Eugene  O’Neill’s  playi  "The  Great  God  Brown"! 


"Always  spring  comes  again  bearing  life;  Alv/ays  again.’ 
Always  forever  againj  Spring  again  — life  again;  Summer  and 
fall  and  death  and  peace  again;  — but  always,  alv/ays,  love  and 
conception  and  birth  and  pain  again  — spritig  bearing  the  intol— • 
erable  chalice  of  life  again  — bearing  the  glorious,  blazing 
crown  of  life  again]" 


\ 
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One  of  the  chief  sins  of  good  people  is  ill— temper,  the  real  content  of  v/hat 
is  politely  kncft־a1  as  temperament.  Many  persons  v;ho  keep  themselves  morally  and 
socially  under  severe  controls  are  often  guilty  of  irritability  and  spleen.  But 
there  is  a deeper  anger  or  resentment  which  torments  certain  men  and  women  who  have 
"a  case  in  Judgement  against  the  Holy  One  Blessed  be  He״  (A  Din  Mishpat  be-Kodesh 
Borukh  Hu),  They  are  angry  at  themselvesj  angry  at  their  companionsj  ^gry  at 
society;  angry  at  the  universe;  angry  at  God  Himself,  They  go  through  their  yeans 
feeling  that  they  are  being  cheated  of  their  rightful  deserts;  that  they  are  being 
maltreated  by  destiny;  that  they  are  the  innocent  victims  of  God’s  dislike  for  them. 

It  is  easy,  of  course,  to  give  a handicapped  and  untalented  person  free  advice: 
don’t  hate  yourself,  for  ill-will  draws  unfriendliness  in  its  train  and  you  will 
make  others  over  into  the  image  of  your  ora־!  displeasure.  There  are  many ג וgly- 
ducklings  who  "take  it  out”  on  others;  they  feel  inferior  inside,  and  they  vent  their 
rage  upon  others  by  seeking  to  belittle  and  degrade  them.  Not  every  woman  can  be 
beautifvil,  nor  every  man  handsome  and  magnetic.  Hosts  of  the  world’s  happiest  and 
most  creative  personalities  are  those  who  have  gained  a victory  over  their  own 
vexation  at  the  v/ay  the  Great  Architect  of  Life  has  fashioned  them.  They  have  ao- 
cepted  themselves  as  they  are;  they  have  found  their  niche  in  life;  they  have  not 
tried  to  extend  themselves  ambitiously  beyond  their  ov/n  pov/ers;  they  have  not  tried 
to  use  magic  or  good— luck  charms  to  make  themselves  popular  or  successful.  They 
have  done  the  best  they  could  with  the  resources  at  their  command,  and  have  snatched 
the  secret  of  victory  and  contentment  from  the  very  odds  against  them. 

Needless  to  say  we  must  not  approach  our  companions  with  hatred  in  our  hearts, 
for  anger  begets  anger,  and  unfriendliness  evokes  the  same  quality  among  others,  י 
The  story  is  told  of  a nev/comer  who  asked  the  Rabbi:  "What  kind  of  people  are  there 
in  this  tovm?"  The  Rabbi  replied:  "V/hat  kind  of  people  were  there  in  the  tovai  from 
which  you  came?"  "Mean,  inhospitable  and  surly  people,"  was  the  nev/comer’s  ansv/er, 
"Then  you’ll  find  the  same  kind  of  people  here_,"  commented  the  Rabbi,  The  folloviring 
day  another  newcomer  came  to  the  Rabbi  and  asked  the  same  question,  "What  kind  of 
people  were  there  in  the  town  from  which  you  come?"  "Oh",  said  the  new  arrival, 
"gracious,  hearty  and  good-hearted  people."  Said  the  Rabbi:  "Sir,  you  vd.ll  find 
gracious,  hearty  and  good-hearted  people  here  as  v;ell."  The  to\vn  from  v/hich  the 
BXigvy  person  had  come,  and  the  town  from  which  the  outgoing  person  had  come,  were 
one  and  the  same  town.  In  other  v/ords,  v/e  get  out  of  our  fellows  that  which  we  in— 
vest  in  them  of  ourselves.  If  v/e  are  constantly  complaining  and  unsociable;  if  we 
are  always  destructively  critical  and  fault-finding,  we  must  not  be  surprised  if  we 
lack  comradeship  and  fail  in  adjusting  ourselves  to  others* 

The  cost  of  this  mAiliag  is  13-00  a yets.  This  and  other  expenditures  lOTolved  in  our  national  weekly 
broadcasts  are  made  possible  only  by.  your  continued  voluntary  support.  Your  contributions  enable  us 
to  maintain  the  high  quality  of  this  program.  Rabbi  Jonah  B.  Wise 
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Next  Friday  morning  thousands  of  young  people  of  the  e 

the  Law  of  Israel  as  Confirmants  on  Shavuat  or  Pentecost.  It  is  a י 

ofcasSnfin  w^ch  a group  of  Children  of  the  ^omm^dments  not  one  Bar  Mit.vah^or 
one  Bas  Mitzvah,  pronounce  their  adherence  to  the  Hebraic  religious  id  a י 
girl  of  agnostic  parents  insisted  upon  preparing  for  Confirmation  because,  as  s 
informed  her  puzzled  father  and  mother,  pointing  to  the  f 

rxred  for  mS־ ־ ״rloua  reLons  than  this,  chief  among  them 
a knowledge  of  the  Jewish  people,  faith  and  life,  and  to  proclaim  th  1 al  g 
on  the  Day  of  the  Giving  of  the  Law  on  Mount  Sinai. 

ShavuDt  has  become  the  Festival  of  our  Youth,  the  "trustees  of 

of  the  morrow,  lo  o = ׳ ® tinder-box  and,  with  unwise  and  hysterical 

ooSd  SiokS  burst  Into  flames.  Morever,  we  know  that  the  next  war 
itu  »I»  the°SmoUt״״u־lear  weapons  of  the  finest  cities,  ^d  the  Iter^ion 
Of  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  a thousand  fold.  But  young  people  are  ^wa/s  ready  t 
"grasr^S  ne??le  dinger"  and  to  deal  realistically  with  the  Problems  before  them. 

If  you  read  "The  Big  Change"  by  Frederick  Lewis  Allen,  you  c^  unders  ^ V g 

people  today  are  benefitting  by  the  technological  people  ' 

century  has  brought  them.  Unlike  their  predecessors  in  the  1920  s,  yo^g  peop± 
today  believe  ardently  and  sincerely  in  the  institution  of  1 

have^children  early  1j1  life, and  th^  number  of  babies  m families  is  increas  r^. 

The  suburban  communities  of  America  are  growing  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  th 
youngsters  of  yesterday  are  becoming  mature,  seasoned  leaders. 

The  young  families  of  the  hour  !:lave  discovered  the  importance  f ^ 

education  and  culture.  V/hile  much  of  the  instruction  and  ®^iterta^ment  available 
is  banal  and  shallow,  nevertheless,  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a veritab^ 

"Golden  Age",  and  more  people  than  ever  before  are  devoting  themselves 
education,  the  theatre,  music,  the  arts  and  other  amenities  of  ® f 

of  intelligence  and  knowledge  in  isolated  rural  areas  trans- 

metropolitan  centers  because  radio  and  television,  together  ^׳^th  ®p  ^ 

Dortation,  have  brought  us  all  more  closely  together.  The  schools,  colleges  ana 
Universities  are  crwded,  and,  with  better  leadership  at  the  top  in  American  1 f , 

The  cost  of  this  mailing  is  $3.00  a year.  This  wd  other  expenditure,  involved  in  our  national  wwkly 
broadcasts  are  made  possible  only  by  your  conrinned  voluntary  su££0£t■  Your ״ ״‘’,,J,״ 

to  maintain  the  high  quality  of  this  program.  J״‘""״  » 
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Adversary?  Long  ago  the  prophets  and  mystics  described  God  as  a Loving  and  All- 
Compassionate  Father;  v/e  have  not  improved  upon  this  description.  The  Bible  sayst 
"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  all 
thy  might."  Abraham  Lincoln  said  he  would  join  that  church  which  inscribed  over  its 
altar  these  words,  together  with  the  wordsj  ”and  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself”,  but 
he  forgot  that  this  injuction  v/as  originally  stated  in  Hebrew  and  is  the  cardinal 
teaching  of  Judaism  originally  and  of  Christianity  later.  The  poet  has  correctly 
said! 

”Only  in  love  can  life’s  true  path  be  trod; 

Love  is  self-giving;  therefore  love  is  God." 

(Public  Domain) 

John  Bro’OTi  was  once  described  as  "God’s  Angry  Man".  It  is  true  that  a mighty 
wrath  at  "man’s  inhumanity  to  man”  has  produced  many  of  the  great  reforms  in  society. 
"Touch  me  with  noble  anger",  says. one  of  the  characters  in  "King  Lear".  But  anger 
as  a dominating  principle  of  life  can  lead  us  only  to  perdition.  "To  be  angry",  said 
Pope,  "is  to  revenge  the  faults  of  others  upon  ourselves."  Therefore,  v/hatever  the 
shortcomings  that  our  heredity,  ovir  environment,  our  experience  visits  upon  us,  let 
us  strive  to  go  through  life  with  as  much  serenity  as  we  can  muster.  Let  us  keep 
our  tongue  in  check;  let  no  acid  of  word  or  deed  corrode  owe  relations  vdth  our 
family  and  our  friends;  let  no  black  moods  tempt  us  to  imagine  that  the  universe  is 
magnified  gloom,  and  that  God  must  be  worshiped  with  black  magic.  On  the  contrary, 
let  us  deal  with  those  round  about  us  justly,  affirmatively,  hopefully  and  joyously. 
Rabbi  Sussya  of  Anipol  told  the  questioning  Hasidimi  "Better  go  to  someone  else 
rather  than  to  me,  for  I have  never  experienced  suffering."  But  the  two  knew  that, 
from  the  day  he  was  born  and  henceforth.  Rabbi  Sussya’ s life  had  been  a web  of  need 
and  angviish.  They  knew  what  it  v;asj  to  accept  suffering,  not  vdth  anger,  but  with 
1 love.  They  knev;,  too,  that  if  we  count  our  blessings  in  prosperity,  we  are  best 
\ equipped  to  face  adversity  vdth  courage, 

IMPORTAl'IT  MEMORANDUM 

Toj  All  listeners  to  the  rüESSAGE  OF  ISRAEL 

Your  ABC  station  is  carrying  the  MESSAGE  OF  ISRAEL  as  a free  public  service.  As 
the  result  of  a recent  natlonvdde  survey  of  station  managers,  we  have  found  that  the 
reason  for  the  continuance  of  our  program  on  almost  200  stations  for  up  to  20  years 
is  chiefly  the  interest  of  the  local  community  in  making  manifest  directly  to  its 
station  its  interest  in  our  program,  V/e  xvould  therefore,  greatly  appreciate  your 
cooperation  in  writing  or  otherwdse  communicating  to  your  local  station  if  you  have' 
not  done  so  recently. 

If,  by  chance,  your  station  is  not  carrying  the  DJEESSAGE  OF  ISRAEL  please  let  then 
know  of  yoxir  interest  in  the  program  and  your  desire  that  it  be  carried  and  send  a 
copy  of  your  letter  tot 

David  J,  Wise 
Program  Director 
MESSAGE  OF  ISRAEL 

838  Fifth  Avenue,  Nev/  York  21,  N.Y, 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  interest  in  the  MESSAGE  OF  ISRAEL  and  we’ll  ap- 
predate  your  passing  along  to  interested  friends  the  contents  of  this  memorandum. 

V/lth  your  cooperation  we  hope  to  be  celebrating  another  20  years  of  uninterrupted 
weekly  broadcasting  when  197צ  rolls  aroxand. 
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How  many  times  do  v/e  meet  people  who  have  a grudge  against  society.  If  some- 
thing  goes  wrong  in  their  ovm  personal  life,  they  blame  it  on  the  system. 
out  doubt  the  individual  today  both  in  business,  professional  and  community  life 
sometimes  feels  himself  overv/helmed  by  the  vast  forces  arrayed  apinst  him.  He  ex- 
plains  the  achievements  of  others  in  terms  of  ”pull”,  ”influence  or  special  pri- 
vilege”.  He  sayst  ”deserving  people  haven’t  a, chance  today,  the  v/ay  our  forefathers 
had;  the  cards  are  stacked  against  them.”  Therefore  they  go  about  with  a chip  on 
their  shoulder  and  are  in  a constantly  belligerent,  pugnacious  mood.  But,  my 
friends,  v/e  must  not  forget  Shakespeare’s  well—knov/n  wordst 


”The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not  in  our  stars, 
But  in  ourselves  that  v/e  are  underlings.” 


The  door  of  opportunity  is  still  open  to  hard— v/orking,  honorable,  conscientious  men 
and  women.  The  very  size  of  the  institutions  in  the  mercantile,  industrial,  pro- 
fessional  and  communal  order  today  is  a barometer  of  the  scope  of  the  opportunities 
for  progress  and  leadership.  Important  jobs  must  be  filled  by  someone,  and  there 
is  a constant  search  today,  in  the  universities  and  in  the  community,  for  promising, 
reliable  and  congenial  people,  to  whom  responsibility  can  be  entrusted.  Friends  are 
a reflection  of  ourselves;  by  the  same  token,  in  the  unregimented,  free-enterprise 
society  of  the  democracies,  there  is  always  room,  not  only  at  the  top  of  the  ladder, 
but  on  its  every  rung.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  realize  that  there  are  more  ave— 
nues  to  security  and  happiness  in  life  than  being  selected  for  the  heavy,  over*•  taxing 
bvirdens  of  leadersiiip.  So-called  material  and  official  success  carries  obligations 
which  impose  a severe  strain  upon  our  physical  and  nervous  health.  Therefore  we  can 
congratulate  ourselves  if  v/e  have  a modest  role  in  life,  without  the  penalties  of 
the  irritability  and  tension  which  high  office  inevitably  brings. 


Nor  shoxild  we  be  angry  at  the  universe  if  it  seem  cruel  and  malign  to  ourselves 
and  our  loved  ones.  Into  every  life  some  rain  must  fall,  says  the  familiar  proverb, 
and  the  rain  falls  on  the  just  and  the  unjust  alike.  We  must  go  out  to  the  universe 
with  love  in  our  hearts,  and  v/e  will  find  it  lovable  and  adorable.  There  is  loveliness 
in  « ו ו aspects  of  living,  and  v/e  know  how  the  modem  artists  and  sculptors  have 
glorified  ugliness  as  an  expression  of  beauty.  If  you  look  for  evil  in  the  universe, 
it  is  easy  to  find  it;  if  you  look  for  the  good,  you  are  certain  to  find  it,  though 
the  search  be  harder,  Jules  Romains  quotes  a certain  Jacques  D.  as  sayingj  ”There 
are  a lot  of  unlucky  people  in  the  xvorld.  Qxiite  natxirally  they  begin  to  think  that 
an  Evil  Principle  is  lying  in  ambush,  waiting  for  them  at  every  turn.  This  notion 
sharpens  their  misery  and  paralyses  them,  making  them  all  the  more  vulnerable  to 
misfortune.  Don’t  you  think  that  one  can  do  them  a great  service  by  getting  them 
to  believe  that  there  is  also  a Good  Principle,  and  that  around  the  next  turn  it  may 
as  easily  be  the  Good  Principle  as  the  Evil  which  is  lying  in  wait,  to  give  them  a ^ 

surprise?”  The  universe  has  its  terrors,  but  it  also  has  its  v/onders.  The  limitless 
ocean,  the  soaring  mountains,  the  swarming  cities,  the  grandeur  of  God’s  handiwork 
euid  of  man’s  can  combine  to  make  us  feel  the  impulse  to  v/orship  and  adore.  And  7/hat 
marvel  is  there  to  awaken  oxxr  deepest  joy  than  the  sight  of  the  unfolding  personality 
of  a little  child  — the  revelation  of  a soul,  the  maturing  of  a mind?  If  our  life 
is  bviilt  upon  the  principle  of  antagonism  and  enmity  tov/ards  the  world,  a veil  will 
cover  our  eyes;  if  we  act  upon  the  impvilsp  of  love,  oxxr  insight  will  be  sharpened 
and  our  appreciation  of  the  goodly  elements  of  existence  deepened. 

By  the  same  token,  v/e  must  shed  all  wrath  against  God,  and^amid  oxar  cooperation 
with  His  judgments,  v/e  must  pronoxmce  oxir  reconciliation  v/ith  His  manifest  ^ 

have  knov/n  afflicted  persons  who  have  shaken  their  fists  at  the  heavens  and  have  pro- 
claimed  their  defiance  against  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe.  Are  they  any  the  ha^ 
pier  for  their  indignation?  Are  they  any  the  wiser  for  bowing  before  the  Satan,  tne 

(please  txxrn  over) 
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Adversary?  Long  ago  the  prophets  and  mystics  described  God  as  a Loving  and  All־• 
Compassionate  Father^  we  have  not  improved  upon  this  description.  The  Bible  f^ys» 
"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  with  all  thy  soul  and  with  ^1 
thy  might."  Abraham  Lincoln  said  he  would  join  that  church  which  inscribed  over  its 
altar  these  words,  together  with  the  v/ordsj  "and  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself  , but 
he  forgot  that  this  injuction  v/as  originally  stated  in  Hebrew  and  is  the  carding 
teaching  of  Judaism  originally  and  of  Christianity  later.  The  poet  has  correctly 

said! 


"Only  in  love  can  life’s  true  path  be  trodj 
Love  is  self-giving}  therefore  love  is  God." 

(Public  Domain) 

John  Bro^vn  was  once  described  as  "God’s  Angry  Man".  It  is  true  that  a mighty 
wrath  at  "man’s  inhumanity  to  man"  has  produced  many  of  the  great  reforms  in  society. 
"Touch  me  with  noble  anger",  says. one  of  the  characters  in  "King  Lear".  But  anger 
as  a dominating  principle  of  life  can  lead  us  only  to  perdition.  "To  be  angry",  said 
Pope,  "is  to  revenge  the  faults  of  others  upon  ourselves."  Therefore,  v/hatever  the 
shortcomings  that  our  heredity,  our  environment,  our  experience  visits  upon  us,  let 
us  strive  to  go  through  life  with  as  much  serenity  as  we  can  muster.  Let  us  keep 
our  tongue  in  check}  let  no  acid  of  word  or  deed  corrode  our  relations  with  our 
family  and  our  friends,  let  no  black  moods  tempt  us  to  imagine  that  the  universe  is 
magnified  gloom,  and  that  God  must  be  worshiped  with  black  magic.  On  the  contrary, 
let  us  deal  with  those  round  about  us  justly,  affirmatively,  hopefully  and  joyously. 
Rabbi  Sussya  of  Anipol  told  the  questioning  Hasidim*.  "Better  go  to  someone  else 
rather  than  to  me,  for  I have  never  experienced  suffering."  But  the  two  knew  that, 
from  the  day  he  was  born  and  henceforth.  Rabbi  Sussya’ s life  had  been  a web  of  need 
'K  and  anguish.  They  knew  what  it  v;asj  to  accept  suffer!^,  not  with  anger,  but  with 
\ love.  They  knev/,  too,  that  if  we  count  our  blessings  in  prosperity,  we  are  best 
\ equipped  to  face  adversity  v;ith  courage. 

I^׳IP0RTA1'IT  MEMORAI^DUM 

To:  All  listeners  to  the  r.fflSSAGE  OF  ISRAEL 

Your  ABC  station  is  carrying  the  MESSAGE  OF  ISRAEL  as  a free  public  service.  As 
the  res'ult  of  a recent  nationwide  survey  of  station  managers,  we  have  found  that  the 
reason  for  the  continuance  of  oin*  program  on  almost  200  stations  for  up  to  20  years 
is  chiefly  the  interest  of  the  local  community  in  making  manifest  directly  to  its 
station  its  interest  in  our  program,  V/e  v/ould  therefore,  greatly  appreciate  your 
cooperation  in  writing  or  otherwise  communicating  to  your  local  station  if  you  have 
not  done  so  recently. 

If,  by  chance,  your  station  is  not  carrying  the  MESSAGE  OF  ISRAEL  please  let  then 
know  of  your  interest  in  the  program  and  your  desire  that  it  be  carried  and  send  a 
copy  of  your  letter  to: 

David  J.  Wise 
Program  Director 
MESSAGE  OF  ISRAEL 

838  Fifth  Avenue,  Nev/  York  21,  N.Y. 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  interest  in  the  MESSAGE  OF  ISRAEL  and  we’ll  ap- 
predate  your  passing  along  to  interested  friends  the  contents  of  this  memorandum. 

With  your  cooperation  we  hope  to  be  celebrating  another  20  years  of  uninterrupted 
weekly  broadcasting  when  197צ  rolls  around. 
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DAvm  ].Wise,  Program  Director  ^ V/ELCOME  TO  NEV/  CONFIRMANTS 

Byj  Dr.  Jonah  B.  7/ise  May  29,  195צ 

Central  Synagogue 
Lexington  Ave,  at  55  St. 

New  York,  N,Y. 

I welcome  the  new  confirmants  of  this  Holy  Season  v;ith  a text  from  the  19th 
chapter  of  Exodus  which  reads  as  follov;sj  ”Now  therefore,  if  ye  will  hearken  unto 
my  voice  and  keep  my  covenant  then  ye  shall  be  mine  ov/n  treasure  from  among  all 
people.  For  all  the  earth  is  mine  and  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a kingdom  of  priests  and 
a holy  nation.” 

Thousands  of  years  ago  these  Israelite  people  were  singled  out  to  carry  a spe- 
cial  message  of  the  one  God  through  their  lives,  their  action  and  their  consecration 
to  all  the  v/orld.  They  have  remained  faithful  to  this  charge  for  thousands  of  years. 

Other  great  religions  now  share  the  responsibility  which  rests  on  the  inter- 
pretationof  men  as  children  of  God.  V/e  are  now  not  alone.  Time  v;as  when  v/e  v/ere 
alone  and  when  we,  considering  ourselves  "a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a holy  nation”, 
v;ere  singled  out  to  be  left  alone  and  made  to  feel  alone  by  all  the  other  nations 
of  the  world.  That  time  has  passed.  V/e  Jews  share  7;ith  other  great  religions  the 
responsibility  for  considering  ourselves  and  them,  ”a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a holy 
nation.” 

This  involves  the  teaching  and  the  practice  of  the  highest  and  noblest  concepts 
which  man  can  conceive.  They  come  out  of  his  inner  consciousness,  out  of  his  sense 
of  morals•  But  they  come  chiefly  out  of  his  belief  in  God•  The  belief  in  God  makes 
anyone  and  everyone,  Jew  and  Gentile,  who  pursues  the  great  morality,  members  of 
"a  kingdom  of  priests  and  a holy  nation.” 

In  asking  you  to  enter  again  into  this  age-old  faith,  I am  asking  you  to  share 
the  responsibility  which  falls  back  in  origin  into  the  deep  shadows  of  history. 
Confirmation  in  the  Jewish  faith  is  a special  one.  It  means  thct  you  take  up  the 
thread  of  thousands  of  years  of  consecutive  history  and  upon  you  there  rests  in  the 
future  as  on  your  ancestors  in  the  past,  the  responsibility  for  carrying  forward 
for  the  benefit  and  the  salvation  of  mankind  the  great  treasure  of  the  revelation 
which  came  on  Sinai  and  of  the  observance  of  the  great  code  of  belief  and  morality 
which  was  once  the  treasure  of  Israel  alone  and  which  now,  thank  God,  is  the  trear- 
sure  of  any  nxxmber  of  great  religions.  You  are  not  only  being  confirmed  in  the 
faith  of  Israel,  but  you  are  also  being  confirmed  in  the  faith  of  hmanity.  This 
responsibility,  my  dearly  beloved  children,  I pass  on  to  you  with  the  greatest  con- 
cern  for  your  welfare,  and  with  an  equal  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  humanity 
of  which  you  will  be  a part  when  I and  those  you  love  and  those  I have  reverenced 

The  cost  of  this  mailinij  is  $3.00  a year.  This  aod  other  expenditures  involved  in  our  national  weekly 
broadcasts  are  made  possible  only  by  ybur  continued  voluntary  support.  Your  contributions  enable  us 
to  maintain  the  high  ottalio•  of  this  program.  Rabbi  Jonah  B.  Wisr 
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we  can  expect  a highly  literate  generation  to  arise,  and  all  America  can  become 
another  Athens. 

Young  people  are  determined  to  participate  more  directly  and  effectively  in 
governmental  affairs  than  heretofore.  The  best  among  them  are  striving  to  m^e 
government  an  instrment  for  the  welfare  of  the  masses»  rather  than  the  plaything 
of  the  predatory  fev;.  They  have  no  doctrinaire  theoretical  approach  to  political 
or  economic  life;  they  wish,  in  true  American  fashion,  the  program  which  works ־ ו • ך^, 

which  brings  better  housing,  finer  and  more  schools,  improved  recreation,  a decent 
standard  of  living  for  all,  the  abolition  of  poverty,  and  the  chance  to  enjoy  the 
”durable  satisfactions  of  living."  They  wish  a maximum  of  freedom,  but  with  liberty, 
they  wish  bread  and  happiness  as  the  rightful  possession  of  the  entire  citizenry. 

Young  people  today  have  discovered  the  importance  of  organized  religion  for 
their  children  and  themselves.  They  are  eager  to  maintain  "continuity"  in  their 
family  faith;  they  are  more  concerned  not  to  pass  on  the  tradition,  but  to  pass 
it  on.  Hence  when  young  couples  move  into  the  suburbs,  they  join  a church  or  a 
synagogue;  if  such  institutions  are  absent,  they  create  them.  The  religious  schools 
are  bursting  with  pupils;  the  confirmants  of  yesterday  are  the  heads  of  the  church 
or  synagogue,  or  the  leaders  and  members  of  their  auxiliary  organization.  Tiie 
young  people  form  the  choir;  they  build  the  religious  edifice  vjith  their  ov/n  hands; 
they  paint  and  adorn  it  in  their  spare  time;  they  raise  the  necessary  f\ands;  they 
bring  home  to  newcomers  their  obligation  to  support  the  local  religious  and  chari— 
table  causes.  Moreover,  the  young  people  today  are  giving  new  vitality  and  beauty 
to  the  Order  of  V/orship  offered  by  our  classic  Prayerbooks,  particularly  those  of 
liberal  content.  Nothing  is  more  heartening  to  the  older  generation  of  lay  and 
ecclesiastical  leaders  than  the  sight  of  the  young  families  reclaiming  for  themselves 
the  spiritual  legacy  of  the  family,  re-working  it  through  their  ovai  natxire  and  needs, 
and  re-expressing  it  in  their  ovm  terms.  It  is  not  merely  the  social  impulse  which 
forms  such  units;  it  is  an  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  "man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  all  that  cometh  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Lord." 

If  v/e  look  into  the  future,  we  can  confidently  anticipate  the  emergence  of  a 
more  stable,  better-adjusted  generation  than  heretofore.  The  new  psycMatry  is 
teaching  us  to  understand  ourselves  aright,  and  to  achieve  mastery  of  the  difficult 
art  of  human  relations.  Morever,  we  are  learning  to  gain  the  salvation  that  goes 
beyond  psychiatry  — and  is  to  be  achieved  in  terms  of  a comprehensive  insight  into 
the  moral  order  of  the  universe,  and  man’s  role  v/ithin  it.  There  will  be  a larger 
number  of  happier  and  wiser  people  tomorrov/  tiian  in  any  previous  era  — ־ provided, 
of  course,  we  do  not  unleash  atomic  warfare  and  riinihilate  the  very  gains  which  sei“ 
ence  and  sensible  religion  have  brought  us.  We  are  more  conscious  today  of  psycho- 
logical  problems,  and  frequently  v/e  try  to  cure  them  by  magical  or  superstitious  ^ 

means.  If  we  rely,  however,  upon  the  best  recommendations  of  the  psychological 
sciences  and  avoid  fakery  and  sham,  v/e  can  constructively  advance  the  moral  and 
psychic  health  of  mankind. 

The  future  of  the  world  is  certain  to  be  attended  by  an  immense  upsurging  of 
the  masses  in  the  non-Western  regions  of  the  earth.  They  \vill  blxmder  if  they  wish 
merely  a political  voice;  they  must,  however,  develop  the  welfare  statesm^ship 
which  will  feed,  clothe  and  enrich  the  millions  in  their  respective  countries.  No 
religion  or  race  has  a monopoly  upon  intelligence,  and  a visitor  listening  to  the 
. representatives  of  the  many  peoples  in  the  United  Nations  cannot  help  but  be^i^ 
pressed  by  the  fact  than  an  excellent  person  in  any  group  has  an  excellence  inde- 
pendent  of  geography,  language,  attire,  belief  or  ethnic  origin.  We  must  never  be 
stampeded  into  panic  that  the  non-Westem  masses  will  dominate  the  West,  but  v/e  must 
learn  to  cooperate,  whatever  our  differences,  for  the  common  good. 

(please  turn  over) 
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רר^,.,  v,v»1no•  In  ovir  own  individual 

Let  us  not  despair,  then,  f oomLid,  and  leave  the  rest 

life,  let  us  do  the  best ״ י®  "f they  come,  not  complaining,  v,hen 
to  destiny.  We  must  learn  to  t^e  things  Professor  Einstein  once  re- 

motion  strikes  us<  "Why  has  this  happ  ״ enough."  Let  us  do  all 0 ״  uan 

markedi  "I  never  think  of  the  future.  happy  because  of  our  oompanlonshlpi 

in  the  present  to  make  persons  round  about  us  tappy  future  we  may  look 

i:t  us  avoid  the  "mlserl״־־  of י י““  and  olrcumstanoe,  we  may 

upon  the  past  without  regrets.  f ® ®!®״eryone  of  us  counts  in  God's  economy, 

seem  unimportant  and  inconsequential,  b-^  ev  y each 

and  every  integer  ®’tperienoe  meMingf  ^ If  anxious  about 

moment,  we  will  not  be  anxious  f Let  us  be  confident  that,  whatever 
S:n־;Srs  t°״ " ־lÄ  — ty  Will  s^ive,  ־boosing  not  the  curse,  the 
evil  Lid  death,  but  the  blessings,  the  good  and  111  . 
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David  J.  Wise,  Program  Director 

THE  ALOOF  CONSCIENCE  OF  MANKIND 
A Tribute  to  Albert  Einstein 

By:  Rabbi  Roland  B.  Gittelsohn  June צצ 19 « צ 

Temple  Israel 

Longwood  Ave.  and  Plymouth  St. 

Boston  1צ,  Mass. 

May  I commence  by  expressing  my  pleasure  at  this  opportunity  to  preach  again 
on  the  MESSAGE  OF  ISRAEL  arid  by  telling  you  how  eagerly  I shall  be  loolding  for,7ard 
to  these  next  few  v/eeks  together. 

I have  chosen  as  my  first  theme  in  this  series  the  life  of  Albert  Einstein. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  pretend  that  In  the  very  few  minutes  at  hand  I could  provide 
anything  even  remotely  resembling  a complete  picture  of  Einstein.  All  that  I shall 
even  hope  to  do  is  explain  why  one  contemporary  has  called  him  ״the  aloof  conscience 
of  mankind.״  And  I shall  illustrate  my  explanation  in  three  distinct  areas. 

The  first  respect  in  which  Einstein  served  as  the  conscience  of  his  fellowmen 
was  in  his  life  as  a Jew.  To  understand  his  full  significance  here  we  must  re- 
member  that  his  father  was  a free-thinker  who  had  rejected  all  affection  for  and 
affiliation  with  other  Jev/s  as  such  and  had  sent  his  young  son  to  a Catholic  school. 
Albert  himself  at  an  early  stage  of  life  had  formally  withdrav/n  from  the  Jewish 
community.  And  yet  a few  years  later  when  he  could  have  obtained  a university  posi— 
tion,  which  he  needed  at  the  time  desperately,  just  by  denying  his  Jewishness,  he 
refused.  When  other  German  Jews  felt  a sense  of  estrangement  and  embarrassment  in 
the  presence  of  East  European  Jews,  Albert  Einstein  felt  at  one  with  them.  When 
other  Jews  in  America,  during  the  earliest  days  of  Hitler,  were  uncomfortable  as 
they  faced  the  prospect  of  increased  inunigration  of  Jewish  refugees  to  this  land, 
Albert  Einstein  v;elcoraed  them  as  brothers. 

ו 

His  first  visit  to  the  United  States  v;as  on  behalf  of  the  Hebrew  University 
in  Jerusalem.  And  the  last  concern  of  his  life  was  a statement  unfinished  at  the 
moment  of  his  death  appealing  to  all  mankind  for  justice  on  behalf  of  the  State  of 
Israel.  Perliaps  as  much  as  any  other  single  person  in  our  generation,  he  demonstrated 
by ■his  life  the  truth  of  an  ancient  Hebrew  epigram;  "Kol  yisroel  chaverim;  all  Jews 
are  brothers!״  Thus  v:as  he. the  conscience  of  his  co-religionists. 

In  a larger  sense  Einstein  x7as  the  conscience  of  all  men  through  the  intensity 
of  his  social  responsibility.  He  expressed  it  best  in  a sentence  strongly  reminis- 
' cent  of  Albert  Schweitzer!  ״A  hundred  times  every  day  I remind  myself  that  my  inner 
ץ and  outer  life  are  based  on  the  labors  of  other  men,  living  and  dead,  and  that  I 
\ must  exert  myself  in  order  to  give  in  the  same  measiire  as  I have  received  and  am 

\ still  receiving.״  The  story  of  how  he  did  exert  himself  to  give  is  such  that  even 
\ 
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had  he  never  made  a single  contribution  to  the  v;orld  of  science,  his  name  v/ould 
have  been  writ  large  on  the  pages  of  history»  His  was  no  ivory  tower  of  convenience 
or  escape.  He  gave  av/ay  the  entire  $50,000  that  came  to  him  as  a Nobel  prize.  At 
one  time  he  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  no  less  than  150  families  in  Berlin  alone. 

During  and  after  World  War  I,  Albert  Einstein  was  the  world’s  outstanding 
pacifist,  not  just  in  theory  and  exhortation  but  in  practical  leadership  as  v;ell. 

He  pleaded  with  men  and  nations  to  renovmce  war  as  an  mmitigated  evil.  He  pro- 
claimed  that  if  only  2%  of  the  men  in  any  nation  would  refuse  to  fight  — really 
refusej  — that  nation  would  be  unable  to  wage  war.  I remember  in  my  ovm  student 
days  proudly  wearing  on  my  lapel  a two— percent  button  announcing  that  I was  a 
member  of  Einstein’s  War-Resisters  League. 

But  when  an  evil  v/orse  than  v;ar  arose  in  the  form  of  Hitler,  an  even  greater 
menace  to  the  unity  of  mankind,  Einstein  became  a militant  anti— Nazi,  then  a 
voluntary  refugee  here  in  the  United  States,  then  the  man  v;ho  convinced  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  that  an  atom  bomb  could  be  made.  It  may  seem  inconsistent  to 
some  of  you  that,  having  proceeded  that  far,  he  then  pleaded  with  his  new  government 
not  to  use  the  bomb  he  had  helped  make  possible.  It  v/asn’t  inconsistent  at  all. 

It  was  still  the  conscience  of  mankind  speaking.  He  wanted  our  government  to  in— 
vite  the  leaders  of  Japan  first  to  a demonstration  of  what  the  atom  bomb  could  do 
before  dropping  it  on  Hiroshima,  to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  surrender  before 
annihilating  so  many  thousands  of  their  people.  And  v;hen  our  military  leaders 
unfortunately  and  tragically  refused,  he  felt  a deep  sense  of  personal  responsibi- 
lity,  almost  of  guilt,  that  remained  with  him  to  the  end.  He  was  convinced  that 
only  by  striving  for  world  government  could  he  and  his  fellow-scientists  atone  for 
having  given  mankind  this  monstrous,  suicidal  pov/er.  At  once,  therefore,  he  became 
a leader  in  the  Emergency  Committee  of  Atomic  Scientists.  From  that  moment  to  his 
last  his  was  one  of  the  strongest,  most  consistent,  most  passionately  eloquent 
voices  on  earth  in  favor  of  that  v/orld  government  which  he  saw  as  the  only  alterna- 
tive  to  global  catastrophe. 

I Like  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  his  social  conscience  was  8n  unquenchably  burning 

I fire  within  him.  When,  in  the  early  days  of  Nazi  insolence,  T/hile  he  was  still  in 
j Germany,  his  wife  pleaded  with  him  for  the  sake  of  his  own  life  to  stop  making 
I public  statements  and  taking  public  stands,  he  ansv/ered:  "If  I vies  what  you  want  me 
1 to  be,  I would  not  be  Albert  Einstein." 

ז 

So,  Einstein  was  the  conscience  of  mankind;  first,  as  a Jew•  and,  secondly, 
as  a man  of  social  conviction  and  courage.  He  was  also  and  finally  the  conscience 
of  mankind  in  his  quest  for  religion.  It  v/oxald  be  foolish  to  pretend  that  he  v/as 
religious  in  a conventional  sense.  let  in  a deeper  sense  he  was.  He  recognized 
that  science  and  religion,  far  from  being  necessarily  antagonistic,  need  each  other 
and  arc,  each  of  them,  incomplete  and  inadequate  \7ithout  the  other.  He  once  told  ä 
professor— friend  that  he  had  arrived  originally  at  his  theory  of  relativity  be— 
cause  he  was  so  firmly  convinced  of  the  harmony  of  the  imiverse.  He  was  religious 
becatise  he  found  from  his  science  that  this  is  a universe  of  lav;  and  purpose  and 
intelligence  and  order  and  reason  and  morality.  And  he  knew  that  such  a universe 
could  never  be  a cosmic  accident  or  coincidence.  This  was  the  meaning  of  his  famous 
remark,  "God  does  not  play  at  dice."  This,  also,  was  why  he  could  say  with  such 
conviction;  "Science  v;ithout  religion  is  lame;  religion  v/ithout  science  is  blind." 

Albert  Einstein,  the  greatest  scientist  of  our  generation,  was  acutely  aware 
of  the  fact  that  science  alone  is  far  from  eno’Jgh.  More  than  once  he  reiterated 
his  firm  belief  that  science  at  best  and  at  most  can  only  teach  us  what  i^.  V/e 
need  religion,  he  insisted,  to  show  us  what  should  be . Science  provides  us  ■v/ioh 
instriuments;  religion,  and  only  religion,  can  give  us  goals  toward  which  the  instru— 
ments  of  science  must  be  used. 

(turn  over  please) 
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Einstein  was  describing  himself  no  less  than  his  colleagues  generally  when  he 
said  of  the  perceptive  scientist:  ”His  religious  feeling  takes  the  form  of  a 
rapturous  amazement  at  the  liarnony  of  natural  laWj  which  reveals  an  intelligence 
of  such  superiority  that,  compared  with  it,  all  the  systematic  thinking  and  acting 
of  human  beings  is  an  utterly  insignificant  reflection.” 

Little  wonder  that  such  a man  could  so  accurately  and  properly  be  called  ”the 
aloof  conscience  of  mankind.”  Oin־  v/orld  is  richer  for  Albert  Einstein's  having, 
lived  in  it,  poorer  for  his  having  died.  The  Nation  Magazine  summarized  in  one 
singular  sentence  the  grief  of  all  mankind  when  it  said:  ”With  the  death  of 
Albert  Einstein,  all  of  us  have  died  a little,  for  he  represented  what  is  noblest 
in  the  human  mind  and  spirit.” 
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Longwood  Ave * and  Plymouth  St.,  Boston  15,  Maas. 

In  a sense  the  preparation  of  this  sermon  commenced  eleven  Y^^rs  ago  in  the 
city  oFsL  Mego  I was  serving  then  as  a chaplain  in  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps.  One  morning  I was  called  to  see  a young  boy  who  seemed  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  complete  nervous  breakdown.  In  the  course  of  telling  me  how  utterly  dissatis- 
fied  h^  was  with  himself,  he  turned  to  me  suddenly  with  ^ 

and  said:  '•Chaplain,  when  you  shave  do  you  like  what  you  see  in  the  mirror? 

Then  and  there  I determined  that  some  day,  somewhere,  I 
his  penetrating  question  and  preach  a sermon  entitled,  ARE  YOU  SATISFIED  WITH 
YOU?  Surely  there  must  be  some  sort  of  standards,  some  kind  of  criteria,  by  w^^i^h 
a L ־ärjLge  not  only  whether  he  1־  eatlefled  with  hlmaelf, 

by  far,  whether  indeed  he  has  a right  to  be.  The  primary  purpose  of  this  sermon 
is  to  spell  out  what  I believe  these  criteria  should  be. 

In  the  first  place,  to  be  legitimately  satisfied  with  yourse^,  you  must 
have  a goal  in  life.  You  can‘t  just  live  haphazardly  from  day  to  day.  ^ou  can  t 
־ flöSF^oTmr  aimlessly  on  the  surface  of  events  like  so  ^ 

on  the  surface  of  the  sea.  One  day  a few  years  ago  an  abandoned  boat  drifted  up 

mysteriously  to  a forsaken  beach  on  the  North  Shore  of  ־ , !L^strange 

days  no  one  knew  who  owned  it,  from  whence  it  came  or  how  it  re^hed  its  s^ange 

resting  place.  Isn't  that  the  way  too  many  of  us  live  our  lives?  ^ 

the  wind  blows.  We  drift  in  the  direction  of  the  current.  We  follow  the  path 

of  slightest  resistance  and  end  up!  --  no  one  knows  where  in  advance. 

The  strangest  thing  is  that  though  we  may  live  our  lives,  at  large  that  way, 
we  would  never  for  a moment  approach  less  important  ventures  with  such  little 
foresight.  There  isn't  a single  one  of  us  who  would  set  out  on  a touring  trip 
without  maps,  itineraries,  destinations.  No  one  would  attempt  ® " 

ness  or  profession  without  inventories,  prospectuses  and  plans.  But  we  Journey 
through  the  only  life  we  have  on  earth  without  the  slightest  notion  where  we  want 

to  go  or  what  we  hope  to  achieve . 

Do  you  remember  the  story  of  the  old  New  England  farmer  who  was  leaning 
against  his  fence  when  a young  city  slicker  skidded  to  a sudden 
flashy  roadster  and  asked  the  old  man  where  a certain  town  was.  The  fa 
fessed  he  didn't  know.  Then  the  driver  asked,  in  quick  succession,  for  the,10ca- 
tion  of  route  91  and  of  a certain  highway  Junction.  Twice  again  “ 

fessed  his  ignorance.  Finally,  the  driver,  impatient  to  the  point  of  discourtesy, 
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\ raced  his  motor,  threw  out  his  clutch  and  said;  "You  don’t  know  much,  do  you?" 

^o  which  the  farmer,  without  even  shifting  his  position  against  the  fence,  imme- 
dk^ately  replied;  "I  ain’t  lost  I" 

^ I wonder  if  we  could  possibly  find  a better  symbol  for  most  of  us  and  our 
lives  than  the  young  driver  who,  without  the  remotest  notion  where  he  is  or  what 
direction  he  should  take,  disdainfully  accuses  a man  with  his  feet  on  his  own 
property  of  not  knowing  very  much.  The  first  essential,  then,  if  we  would  earn 
the  right  to  be  satisfied  with  ourselves  is  to  know  where  we  are  and  where  we 
wish  to  go.  

The  second  is  that,  having  established  a purpose  for  our  lives,  we  must 
thejL^groceed  to  do  something  about  it.  Sometimes  I wonder  which  is  more  pathetic, 
the~marrwRb  !las'  no  gosTl  a^t  all,  or  the  one  who  has  a goal  all  right,  which  he  per- 
ceives  off  in  the  dim  distance,  but  who  does  nothing  concrete  in  his  daily  life 
to  reach  that  goal.  One  of  the  easiest,  pleasantest  forms  of  self-deception  is 
to  be  so  hypnotized  by  the  beauty  of  your  ultimate  goal  that  you  take  no  specific 
steps  to  achieve  it.  Or  to  become  so  paralyzed  and  frightened  by  the  distance' 
you  must  travel  in  a year  that  you  fail  to  take  even  a single  step  each  day. 

It’s  the  single  daily  step  I refer  to  here  as  the  second  requirement  if  you  would 
earn  the  right  of  being  satisfied  with  yourself. 

Forgive  me  if  I put  this  matter  in  the  homely  but  I hope  vivid  terms  of 
my  own  personal  experience.  One  of  the  narrowest  escapes  I had  in  nearly  three 
years  as  a chaplain  occurred  not  in  convoy  or  combat,  but  on  the  dry,  relatively 
safe  soil  of  Camp  Pendelton  in  California,  It  was  the  first  time  in  my  training 
when,  in  full  combat  gear,  I had  to  go  down  a cargo  net  from  an  imaginary  ship 
deck  to  a simulated  landing  craft.  I made  one  almost-fatal  mistake  that  day.  As 
soon  as  I had  cleared  the  rail  and  started  down,  I looked  to  see  where  I was 
going.  I never  made  that  mistake  again.  I learned  by  near-disaster  that  when 
you're  going  up  or  down  a precariously  swaying  net  with  fifty  other  men  you  look 
at  your  own  hands  and  feet,  at  the  specific  strands  of  rope  immediately  before 
you,  and  at  nothing  else.  You  can't  afford  to  be  curious  about  your  ultimate  des- 
tination.  You  don't  even  speculate  on  how  long  it  will  take  you  to  reach  it. 

You  bear  in  mind  only  that  somehow  the  business  of  negotiating  that  net  safely  in 
the  right  direction  is  the  immediate  task  without  which  your  final  objective  can 
never  be  reached,  and  you  proceed  to  that  immediate  task  without  nonsense  or  delay. 

Well,  that's  pretty  much  what  you  and  I must  do  in  life  to  earn  the  right 
of  self-satisfaction  as  human  beings  created  in  the  image  of  God.  Having  once 
set  goals  for  ourselves,  having  established  the  specific  smaller  tasks  which  are 
immediately  essential  in  order  to  approach  those  goals,  we  must  then  proceed, 
with  all  our  concentrated  vigor  and  strength,  to  daily  accomplishment  and  achieve- 
ment . 

The  third  and  final  prerequisite,,  if  you  would  be  honestly  and  intelligently 
satisfied  with  yourself,  is  that  you  move  toward  maturity.  Of  the  many  attributes 
of  maturity  perhaps  the  most  important  is  the  capacity  to  be  more  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  others  than  with  your  own...  Little  children  --  and  adults  who  still 
behave  like  little  children  --  are  apt  to  be  incoming  rather  than  outgoing  person- 
allties . 


Most  executives,  you  know,  have  two  work  trays  on  their  desks,  one  marked 
INCOMING  for  items  awaiting  their  own  attention,  the  other  labelled  OUTGOING  for 
material  directed  to  someone  else.  Our  lives  are  divided  like  that  too.  Children 
usually  don't  have  very  much  at  first  in  their  OUTGOING  trays.  They  haven't 
learned  yet  how  to  give  to  others;  they  think  mostly  in  terms  of  what  they  would 
themselves  like  to  receive  from  others.  To  be  grown  up  means,  among  other  things, 
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to  pay  more  attention  to  the  OUTGOIMG  than  to  the  racOMHG  tray  on  the  desk  of 
your  life.  Only  if  you  do,  have  you  a right  to  be  even  moderately  satisfied 

with  yourself . 

If  you  have  doubts  now  in  listening,  test  this  truth  by  your  own  life. 

Think  back  with  me  now  to  the  happiest,  most  satisfying  most  coiupletely  meaningful 
moment  of  your  life.  What  was  it?  Was  it  the  day  you  returned  from  overseas 
combat  into  the  arms  of  your  sweetheart  or  wife?  V7as  it  the  wonderful  moment 
when  you  learned  the  war  was  ended  and  your  husband  or  son  would  return  to  you 
alive?  Was  it  the  time  when  some  person  dear  to  you  looked  into  your  eyes  and 
said:  *'You’ve  changed  my  whole  life;  I'll  never  be  able  to  forget  what  you've 
meant  to  me]"?  I haven't  any  way  of  knowing  which  was  actually  the  most  won- 
derful  moment  of  your  life,  dear  friend.  But  I know  one  thing.  If  you're  only 
half  a real  person,  if  you  have  even  the  slightest  right  to  be  satisfied  with 
yourself,  that  moment  had  nothing  to  do  with  material  possessions  or  wealth. 

It  was  in  the  OUTGOING,  not  the  INCOMING  tray  of  your  life.  It  found  you  adult, 
mature,  grown  up. 

Are  you  satisfied  with  you?  You  have  a right  to  be,  •־-if  you  have  a legi- 
timate  goal  in  life;  jj[  you  accon5)lish  some  specific  little  thing  each  day  in  the 
direction  of  that  goal;  if  you  see  in  your  mirror  the  face  of  a man,  not  a child. 
Are  you  satisfied  with  you?  You  should  be  if,  from  the  substance  of  your  own 
life,  you  can  answer  life's  most  searching  question  as  the  psalmist  did: 

"What  is  man,  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him?  And  the  son  of  man,  that  Thou 
thinkest  of  him?  Yet  Thou  hast  made  him  but  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and 
hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour . " 


Amen 
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FINDING  GOD  IN  AN  IRON  LUWG 
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Longwood  Ave.  and  Plymouth  St.,  Boston  15,  Mass. 

I have  chosen  to  speak  to  you  today  about  one  of  the  most  remarkable  books 
it  has  been  my  privilege  to  read  in  a long  time.  Entitled  BEYOND  ENDURANCE  and 
oublished  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  it’s  the  story  of  Jim  Marugg,  a young  sports- 
writer,  who  was  stricken  in  1950  with  the  most  devastating  and  destructive  form 
of  polio.  A veteran  of  World  War  II,  a husband  and  the  father  of  two  very  young 
children,  Marugg  suddenly  and  catastrophically  found  himself  plummeted  from  a 
brilliantly  promising  career  to  the  bottom-most  depths  of  disappointment  and  des- 
pair.  Because  his  book  written  in  collaboration  with  Anne  Walters,  his  mother- 
in-law,  tells  the  heroic  story  of  his  physical,  mental  and  spiritual  recovery, 

I have  entitled  this  review- sermon,  FINDING  GOD  IN  AN  IRON  LUNG. 

Before  he  could  find  God,  however,  Jim  Marugg  had  to  discover  a number  of 
other  things,  including  and  beginning  with  himself.  Like  nearly  all  of  us  when 
disaster  strikes,  once  the  initial  dfelirium  of  his  iron- lung  prison  had  worn 
through,  first  he  refused  to  accept  his  tragedy  as  real,  then  he  asked  bitterly 

ywhy  it  had  happened  to  him  --  as  if  it  would  have  been  far  less  tragic  had  it 
happened  to  someone  else  --  and  finally  he  took  refuge  in  an  orgy  of  self-pity, 

He  didn’t ־Actually  begin  to  accept  himself,  with  all  of  his  new  frustrations  and 
limitations,  until  one  day  his  minister  told  him  the  parable  of  an  oyster  which 
turned  the  abrasive  annoyance  of  a grain  of  sand  that  had  somehow  infiltrated 
under  its  shell  into  a precious  pearl.  Only  then  for  the  first  time  did  Jim 
Marugg  perceive  that  he  too  was  faced  with  a painful  irritation  that  would  either 
make  him  or  break  him.  Only  thus  did  he  commence  the  long  climb  to  recovery  by 
finding  himself.  , 

He  began  to  re-build  — not  with  what  he  had  possessed  before,  not  with  what 
he  would  have  asked  for  if  a choice  had  been  given  him  --  he  began  to  re-build 
with  what  he  had,  however  limited  and  incapacitated  it  was.  He  learned  to  breathe 
all  over  again;  first  in  his  iron  lung,  then  --  beginning  five  minutes  at  a 
time  — out  of  it;  then  in  a portable  chest  respirator  and  on  a rocking  bed.  He 
learned  --  slowly,  patiently,  painfully  — to  feed  himself,  to  swallow,  to  use 
his  crippled  arms . No  triumph  of  his  life  before  ever  equalled  that  of  the  day 
on  which  he  was  able  again  to  reach  the  top  of  his  head.  Listen  to  his  own  des- 
cription  of  what  this  entire  process  of  such  discovery  meant:  "Three  weeks  ago 
there  had  been  nothing  to  any  of  it  --  breathing,  speaking,  eating,  evacuating, 
sleeping.  I had  accepted  my  body  as  if  it  were  myself.  If  I wanted  to  eat,  I 
ate  --  whatever  and  whenever  I liked.  If  I wanted  to  drive  a car  or  type  a column, 

I didn’t  ask  my  hands  if  they  were  willing.  If  I wanted  to  run,  I ran,  and  no 
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by-your- leave  to  my  legs  Now  I had  to  start  over  again,  helpless  as  a baby. 

Worse  than  a baby.  For  a baby,  after  a swat'  on  the  behind,  can  do  his  own 
breathing  and  swallowing.  He  does  it  without  thinking,  instinctively.  He  has 
no  premonition  of  all  that  he  has  to  learn;  to  stand  erect,  to  feed  himself,  to 
walk,  to  talk,  to  think.  And  a baby,  they  say,  has  only  two  fears  --  the  fear 
of  falling  and  the  fear  of  loud  noises,  I had  the  fear  of  the  future.” 

Jim’s  second  step  toward  conquering  that  fear  of  the  future  --  after  thus 
having  re-discovered  himself  --  was  to  find  his  fellow-men.  Like  most  of  us, 
before  this  terrible  tragedy  had  afflicted  him,  he  had  thought  most  and  planned 
most  for  himself.  It  was  his  own  interests,  his  own  Job,  his  own  ambitions  and 
desires  and  hopes  that  concerned  him.  And  he  expected  other  people  in  the  same 
way  to  be  primarily  preoccupied  by  their  own  little  lives.  But  suddenly  he  dls- 
covered  how  many  people  were  Interested  not  Just  in  themselves  but  in  him  and  his 
recovery.  The  men  with  whom  he  had  worked  on  the  paper  established  a fund  on  his 
behalf  and  assumed  the  payments  on  his  home.  Casual  acquaintances  skipped  their 
own  dinners  to  drive  his  wife  to  the  hospital  to  visit  him.  Other  victims  of  polio 
in  his  ward  rejoiced  in  each  measure  of  progress  on  his  part  as  if  it  had  been 
their  own.  And  as  a reflection  on  their  interest  in  him  he  found  himself  in- 
creasingly  concerned  with  them.  He  wrote;  ”1  became  aware  of  a fraternity  of 
polio  victims .. .^ty. . .faith  in.. the  essential  goodness  and  kindness  of  people  was 
renewed  and  confim^d," 

Soon  it  wasn’t  Just  polio  victims  with  whom  he  was  concerned.  It  was  every 
human  being  who  had  been  Incapacitated  by  any  disease,  --  physical,  emotional, 
psychological  or  social.  His  horizons  had  been  broadened  to  the  point  where  he 
felt  deeply  for  the  victims  of  every  handicap,  — to  use  his  own  words,  for  those 
"born  black  in  a white  man’s  country,  born  into  poverty  on  a street  where  wealth 
is  the  sole  standard  of  value,  born  into  a community  where  Ignorance  and  crime 
are  the  rule  and  not  the  exception,  born  into  a place  or  a time  when  the  fear  and 
the  hatreds  of  war  have  usurped  the  proper  human  values  of  faith  and  honor  and 

Justice  — born  a Greek  when  it  is  only  safe  and  popular  to  be  a Roman."  Jim 

Marugg  had  found  not  only  himself,  he  had  found  his  fellowman. 

But  I can  picture  some  of  you  at  this  point  saying,  "We  thought  the  title  of 

this  sermon  was  ’Finding  God  In  An  Iron  Lung. ’ Here  his  time  is  all  but  expended 

and  he  hasn’t  yet  even  mentioned  God."  Those  of  you  who  may  be  inclined  to  feel 
this  way  are  exhibiting,  I’m  afraid,  the  common  mistake  of  assuming  that  we  begin 
by  loving  God  and  only  as  a consequence  of  thus  loving  God  do  we  eventually  learn 
to  love  our  fellowmen.  Psychologically  I suspect  the  opposite  comes  closer  to 
the  truth.  We  begin,  as  Jim  Marugg  had  to,  byhivl.Ugj  a proper  balanced  regard 
for  ourselves.  Only  then  can  we  lovingly  accept  our  fellowmen.  And  only  after 
finding  ourselves  and  our  place  in  society  can  we  see  our  role  in  the  universe. 
Which  means  to  say,  that  for  us,  as  for  Jim  Marugg,  discovering  ourselves  and  our 
fellows  must  precede  our  discovery  of  God. 


Jim  began  by  wishing  for  a God  who  could  rescue  him  through  miracles.  At 
one  point  he  said;  "If  only  my  old  Sunday-school  God  would  bend  down  from  the  sky 
and  tell  me  what  to  do."  As  his  recovery  reached  the  point  where  the  strength  of 
his  arms  had  been  partially  restored  and  he  had  begun  to  work  on  his  legs,  he 
־realized  the  only  miracles  that  were  likely  were  those  he  would  perform  himself. 

He  also  began  to  recognize  that  God  was  to  be  found  not  in  miracles  but  in  that 
unsuspected  strength  within  himself  which  somehow  sustained  and  supported  him  in 
his  time  of  deepest  need.  As  he  discovered  his  0\^n  recuperative  power,  as  *he 
counted  off  the  millions  of  complicated  mechanisms  he  had  taken  for  granted  before 
which  were  necessary  for  the  simplest  human  movement,  he  was  impelled  to  write; 
"When  I can  walk  again,  I shall  have  a new  respect  for  the  Master  Engineer  who  de- 
signed  the  human  mechanism,"  (OVER) 
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Thus  did  Jim  Marugg  find  God  by  finding  himself  and  his  fellowmen  and  his 
place  in  the  universe.  Thus  was  he  able  to  write;  "Something  there  is  beyond 
endurance  — on  the  other  side  of  it  — within  it... ..Your  own  life  is  seen  as  a 
spurt  of  energy  released  for  the  purposes  of  Now  from  Eternal  Source,  from  Life 
Itself,  The  multitudinous  frustrations  that  beset  the  human  span  take  on  meaning 
at  last.  And  can  be  endured.  You  are  removed  from  the  fear  of  death  — and  even 
the  fear  of  life.  For  you  are  within  a larger  frame  of  reference.  To  this 
jaystery,  the  mystics,  the  artists,  the  mathematicians  have  other  keys.  For  me, 
polio  was  the  key.” 

The  story  of  Jim  Marugg  is  a universal  story.  It  sets  a pattern  for  all  of 
us.  Each  of  us,  my  dear  friends,  must  find  his  own  key.  Each  of  us  must  battle 
through  his  own  tragedies  and  frustrations,  conquer  his  own  fears,  find  his  own 
"larger  frame  of  reference."  Few  of  us,  thank  God,  are  ever  inrprisoned  in  an 
iron  lung.  But  every  one  of  us  must  reach  out  of  whatever  personal  prison  he 
suffers  to  find  himself  and  his  fellowmen,  and  thus  to  discover  God. 


Amen 
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IS  PRAYER  A WASTE  OF  TIME? 

By:  Rabbi  Roland  B.  Gittelsohn,  Temple  Israel  June  26,  1955 

Longwood  Ave.  and  Plymouth  St.,  Boston  15,  Mass. 

When  a Rabbi  asks  the  question  - IS  PRATER  A WASTE  OF  TIME?-  I suppose  very 
nearly  everyone  expects  his  answer  to  be  immediately  and  unqualifiedly  in  the 
negative.  I trust  it  won't  be  too  unacceptable  or  shocking,  however,  if  I 
choose  to  give  a conditional  reply  to  my  title  question.  That  happens  to  be  the 
only  answer  I can  give  with  total  honesty.  For  the  more  I study  of  prayer  and  of 
the  people  who  pray,  the  more  firmly  am  I convinced  that  sometimes  prayer  is  a 
waste  of  time.  The  purpose  of  this  sermon,  then,  will  be  to  think  through,  if  I 
can,  the  specific  circumstances  and  conditions  under  which  prayer  becomes  valid 
rather  than  wasteful. 

To  deal  first  with  negative  conditions,  let  me  begin  by  saying  that  prayer 
is  a waste  of  time  if  you  expect  from  it  miracles  which  will  change  the  orderly 
operation  of  nature.  If  you  expect  your  prayer  to  bring  rain  or  to  stop  rain,  if 
you  pray  in  the  expectation  that  your  words  and  thoughts  can  in  any  way  affect  the 
weather  or  exorcise  disease  germs  or  suspend  the  law  of  gravity,  then  you  are 
indeed  wasting  your  time.  Lest  any  of  you  hasten  to  conclude  that  this  is  a new 
or  novel  notion,  let  me  assure  you  that  even  those  Jews  who  lived  centuries  ago, 
without  the  benefits  and  insights  of  modern  science,  knew  better  than  to  pray  for 
anything  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  Talmud  gives  a specific  example  of  this.  It  says  that  if  a man's  wife 
is  pregnant,  he  must  not  pray  that  the  child  be  either  a boy  or  girl,  according 
to  his  preference,  because  that's  a matter  which  has  already  been  determined  from 
the  first  moment  of  conception;  therefore  prayer  can't  possibly  change  it.  So  our 
ancestors  understood  beyond  any  doubt  that  foremost  among  the  things  a man  has  no 
right  to  pray  for  are  requests  which  run  counter  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

A second  circumstance  under  which  prayer  is  a waste  of  time  is  if  we  look 
upon  it  purely  as  petition,  as  a means  of  acquiring  for  ourselves,  those  protec- 
tions  or  possessions  which  we  are  unable  to  obtain  in  any  other  way.  Far  too 
many  of  us,  if  we  are  impeccably  honest  with  ourselves,  must  confess  that  if  we 
ever  think  of  prayer  at  all,  we  consider  it  a kind  of  cosmic  order  blank,  on 
which  we  do  the  asking,  then  sit  back  waiting  for  God  to  supply  the  answers.  In 
this  category  of  prayer  as  pure  petition  is  the  approach  of  those  who  never  re- 
sort  to  prayer  or  practice  prayer  except  in  extreme  emergency. 
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Many  of  us  treat  prayer  as  ve  do  the  little  plastic  case  on  an  airplane 
which  is  labelled:  "Pull  Down  Only  in  Case  of  Emergency."  Those  of  us  who  are 
religiously  mature,  however,  realize  that  prayer  isn’t  Just  an  emergency  hatch, 
to  be  used  for  sudden  escape  when  disaster  strikes.  To  be  of  real  use  to  us  in 
time  of  trouble,  prayer  must  have  become  a regular  and  disciplined  part  of  our 
lives  long  before  there  was  trouble.  Otherwise  it’s  very  apt  to  be  an  exercise 
in  futility. 

Well,  if  prayers  which  would  interrupt  the  laws  of  nature  and  prayers  through 
which  we  would  seek  only  to  acquire  things  for  ourselves  are  a waste  of  time,  what 
kind  of  prayer  is  valid  and  acceptable  for  the  modern  religionist?  In  the  first 
place,  prayer  is  not  a waste  of  time  if  you  recognize  that  its  primary  purpose  is 
to  stimulate  a specific  kind  of  conduct  in  the  person  who  is  praying.  This  follows 
logically,  and  I believe  inevitably,  from  what  has  Just  been  said  about  the  fal- 
lacy  of  considering  prayer  purely  a petition  to  be  answered  by  God.  There  is 
ample  evidence,  to  the  contrary,  that  some  of  our  ancestors  centuries  ago  under- 
stood  better  than  many  of  us  that  prayer  is  valid  only  if  it  moves  us  to  provide 
at  least  part  of  the  answer  ourselves.  Our  rabbis  said  in  the  Midrash,  for  exam- 
pie,  that  the  desperate  prayer  of  the  ancient  Israelites  to  be  saved  from  Pharaoh 
wasn’t  answered  until  they  had  actually  walked  into  the  Red  Sea  up  to  their  noses J 
Which  means,  obviously,  they  had  to  show  courage  and  take  action  themselves  before 
they  had  a right  to  depend  upon  God. 

Translating  that  into  the  specific  terms  of  our  own  lives,  it  means  that  our 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  is  valid  only  if  it  moves  us  to  share  more  generously  with 
others  the  gifts  for  which  we  are  in  the  process  of  giving  thanks.  Our  prayer 
for  peace  is  acceptable  only  if  praying  for  peace  inqpels  us  very  vigorously  to 
think  and  work  and  act  for  peace.  Our  prayer  as  Jews  for  understanding  and  res- 
pect  toward  us  is  legitimate  only  if  we  make  it  the  springboard  for  greater  under- 
standing  and  deeper  respect  on  our  part  toward  the  Negro.  In  short,  prayer  is 
most  assuredly  not  a waste  of  time  if  we  recognize  that  it  should  be  Judged  by  the 
specific  conduct  and  action  it  motivates. 

Let  me  put  the  matter  somewhat  differently.  All  of  us  know  that  the  process 
of  bringing  a pilot  in  for  a landing  by  radio  when  the  visibility  is  so  poor  that 
he  can't  see  the  ground  is  called  "talking  him  down."  What  I am  suggesting  here 
is  that  prayer  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  very  opposite.  In  an  ethical  sense 
prayer  is,  or  should  be,  the  process  of  talking  ourselves  up  --  not  to  descend 
for  a landing  but  to  climb  ever  higher  and  farther  toward  a goal  of  ethical  im- 
provement  and  perfection  which  we  call  God  and  which  it  is  the  primary  purpose  of 
prayer  to  hold  before  us.  If  your  prayer  meets  that  standard;  if  it  leaves  you 
with  a realistic  appreciation  of  the  respect  in  which  you  have  indeed  improved 
yourself,  proud  of  the  decent  things  you  have  succeeded  in  doing  over  a period  of 
a day  or  a week,  but  deeply  dissatisfied  and  disturbed  with  the  cheap,  shabby 
things  you  have  done  and  strongly  determined  not  to  repeat  them;  then,  dear  friend, 
far  from  being  a waste  of  time,  your  prayer  is  the  most  positive,  fruitful  use  of 
time  you  will  ever  know. 

In  the  second  place,  your  prayer  is  not  a waste  of  time  if  it  helps  you  en- 
large  the  perspective  with  which  you  look  out  on  life.  Most  of  us,  you  know,  are 
very  much  more  selfish  than  we  like  to  admit.  We  have  a very  egocentric  view  of 
human  life,  if  not  of  the  whole  universe.  We  may  have  outgrown  long  ago  the  notion 
that  all  the  planets  in  our  solar  system  revolve  around  this  earth,  but  we  still 
seem  to  think  that  all,  or  very  nearly  all,  of  human  society  should  revolve  around 
ourselves.  We  tend  to  view  every  problem  and  Judge  all  alternatives  largely  in 
terms  of  what  they  mean  for  ourselves  as  individuals  at  any  given  moment.  One 
function  of  prayer  must  be  to  take  us  out  of  ourselves  and  give  us  a bird's-eye 
view  of  the  whole  human  problem  from  above  ourselves. 
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Dr.  Richard  Cabot,  eminent  New  England  physician,  who  did  pioneer  work  on 
the  psychological  aspects  of  disease  and  health,  learned  this  responsibility  of 
prayer  himself  out  of  his  own  serious  illness.  Listen  to  his  words  of  self- 
discovery:  "I  remember  learning  gradually,  when  I could  not  sleep  at  night  be- 
cause  of  pain  or  discomfort,  to  pray  not  for  myself,  but  for  all  those  who,  all 
over  the  world,  were  unable  to  sleep.  This  helps  me  to  avoid  tension  and  self- 
pity.  I try  to  imagine  the  myriad  kinds  of  suffering,  physical  and  mental,  that 
are  keeping  men  and  women  from  sleep.  I try  to  let  my  prayerreach  out  to  all  of 
them.  My  own  suffering  dwindles  in  importance.  When  the  mind  turns  away  from 
self,  relaxation  comes,  and  one  holds  pity  rather  than  self-pity  at  the  center  of 
one’s  thought.  One  gets  to  thinking  of  one’s  self  as  a private  in  a vast  human 
army  fighting  a cosmic  battle  against  pain."  (Cabot  and  Dicks:  The  Art  of 
Ministering  to  the  Sick.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1936.) 

If  you  will  permit  me,  dear  friends,  to  add  here  one  intensely  personal 
note,  I learned  the  function  of  prayer  in  this  respect  by  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
my  fox-hole  on  Iwo,  hugging  the  ground  until  I was  almost  burrowing  myself  into 
it  during  Japanese  artillery  barrages,  when  the  scream  of  each  approaching  shell 
seemed  like  a calling  card  dispatched  by  the  angel  of  death.  I prayed  then  and 
have  sometimes  wondered  since  if  I could  have  survived  without  prayer.  Not  be- 
cause  I expected  a miracle,  nor  because  I considered  my  own  life  the  most  irapor- 
tant  thing  in  the  universe.  But  because,  having  commenced  as  any  human  being 
would  by  praying  for  my  own  neck,  I then  found  it  possible  to  pray  for  many  other 
things  of  greater  importance.  For  my  loved  ones  at  home:  — that  they  might  find 
strength  to  carry  through  no  matter  what  happened  to  me.  For  my  own  ability, 
despite  the  most  miserable  of  all  fears,  to  behave  in  a way  which  would  make  it 
easier  rather  than  harder  for  the  men  who  depended  on  me  to  face  and  control  their 
fears.  For  insight,  through  my  anxieties  and  worries,  to  be  better  able  for  the 
rest  of  my  life  to  understand  sympathetically  the  anxieties  and  worries  of  others. 
And  most  important,  for  the  ultimate  victory  of  those  ideals  and  decencies  for 
which  we  were  fighting  and  the  survival  of  which  was  ever  so  much  more  important 
than  my  own  little  life.  Was  that  prayer  a waste  of  time?  Believe  me  it  wasn’t] 

It  kept  me  alive  in  a greater,  more  real  sense  than  if  it  had  turned  aside  a bullet 
which  was  headed  in  my  direction. 

So  when  you  ask  IS  PRAYER  A WASTE  OF  TIME?  I can  only  answer... it  depends. 

It  depends  on  the  kind  of  person  you  are,  on  the  sort  of  life  you  lead,  and  on 
your  understanding  of  what  prayer  essentially  means.  If  prayer  for  you  is  (1)  a 
challenge  to  more  ethical  behavior  and  (2)  an  opening  of  wider  and  deeper  vision 
which  encompasses  others  even  more  than  yourself,  then  certainly  it  is  not  a waste 
at  all. 

Perhaps  the  real  question  ought  to  be,  IS  LIFE  A WASTE  OF  TIME?  If  you  live' 
so  that  your  years  on  earth  are  a mere  process  of  standing  by  for  pleasure,  of 
turning  the  hands  on  a clock  or  the  pages  on  a calendar,  then,  to  be  sure,  prayer 
along  with  everything  else  is  an  utter  waste  of  time.  But  if  you  seek  a purpose 
in  life  and  seek  to  serve  that  purpose,  if  you  understand  the  direction  of  human 
destiny  and  seek  to  fulfill  that  destiny,  then  far  from  being  a waste  of  time, 
prayer  can  be  the  most  compelling  reality  in  your  life] 


Amen 
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labor  Day  season,  I find  myself  intrigued  by  the  famous 
P^fy*־־^^.tle  ״Love ז s Labour's  Lost.״  Shakespeare  thought  he  \ma  rivjn-־׳ 
that  name  to  a light,  trivial  comedy  of  manners  in  his  day.  I  ־ י^onder  if  you 

great  tragedy  o}  tL  SefcLi  ^מי־ג^ 
UboS;־  fUI  ““* ־ י.xperle״ 1 ־־״  ter^ 

stook^on  the  store  of  himon  vrlues.  It  has  been  in 

^ J^alsm  - and  every  major  relir-ion  - insists 

tha.t  love  must  be  the  dynamic  of  the  good  life.  «'Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord 

Ssht  ""״TLTr?n״  " f t^y  loX 

Äe“ 

recesses  Sf  hunaf memory? ׳ג<= ™ *"®י י  i״  ‘bidden 

has  hearth״, out-flowing  of  Benevolence  and  aporeolatlon  in  life  - 
man  and  a wonfn.  ^ *he  relationship  of  a 

orL־tt?:5r\1  f ,.4®'^־־-״®  he- 

Slni  ״^dtro^d^S ׳®' ' ו^  *“®T^  ^.ove  instead  of  sharing  11,  instead  of  ex- 

Lve^ved  ®r!®• ־ ־ ®’*י י'trenlty  of  their  miserliness  they 

human  relationships  near  and  fa^  ®““®*hit^  of  that  love-miserliness  has  Infected 

globe-spanSnrSLr-  aS  if??  7hf  i smallest  village  to  the  largest 

malice.  The  inevitable  result*  vici?  ®*®^FOd  in  hate  and  greed,  in  suspicion  and 

llan  has  discovered  hof  to  blfft  Sf Mti?e  ®"׳*"י®® ? *י 

-1.C.SD  nis  entire  race  from  the  surface  of  the  planet. 

upon  f^’'attfntl«,°'^nf^f״fi?®dr?^’  ‘'׳'®״״®gי • ׳  curious  truth  ha,s  forced  Itself 
and  our  dear  ones  as  well  This  ? °®?  fellonman  iiltliout  destroying  ourselves 

conteBplat^fOT  fvffv  ® ®?  P®*®"*  ® ־ ^“''®׳ י ®"‘i  ®°  Pciuful  t° 

PPiate  ror  every  child  today  no  less  than  for  the  most  erudite  nuclear 
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physicist-that  v/e  find  ourselves  compelled  to  seek  alternatives.  And  we  are 
astonished  v/hen  we  realize  that  all  the  time— close  at  hand-we  have  been  in  pos— 
session  of  the  ansv;er  to  the  riddle  of  human  relationships.  It  is  no  farther  away 
than  the  nearest  happy  home,  successful  family  or  socially  emancipated  community. 
Everywhere  men  and  women,  in  small  circles»  are  pouring  out  affection  upon  each 
other,  are  caring  for  each  other’s  needs  and  interests»  serving  each  other’s 
welfare»  trying  to  benefit»  to  bless  the  lives  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  them. 
And,  on  many  hands»  people  are  letting  the  appreciation,  sympathy,  understanding 
and  patient  tolerance  in  their  hearts  find  expression  in  day-to-day,  hou:>-by-hour 
words  and  acts  of  kindliness,  friendship,  mutual  assistance.  On  every  side— on  a 
small  scale  - we  are  able  to  witness  Love  incarnate,  making  life  not  only  something 
bearable  but  the  thrillingly  beautiful  thing  it  is  meant  to  be. 

!.lanifestly,  Man  is  in  need  of  no  new  revelatioh,  no  invention  of  a magic 
elixir,  or  a philosophy  as  yet  vindreamed  of.  He  has  only  to  take  the  truth  long- 
since  enunciated  by  religion  and  fully  demonstrated  in  countless  private,  localized 
experiences.  He  has  only  to  apply  this  truth  to  the  whole  vast  gamut  of  human 
affairs-economic  life,  government,  international  relations-which  ciy  out  pitifully 
for  its  saving,  healing,  health-and-happiness  assuring  ministrations. 

At  times,  of  course,  v/e  are  inclined  to  feel  ”Ah  there’s  the  rubl”  Love 
works  v;ith  a man  and  woman,  with  a family,  perhaps  even  with  a few  choice  indivi- 
duals  who  are  not  related  but  are  dedicated  to  its  purposes  and  program.  But  can 
the  pigment  that  makes  the  smaller  picture  so  ineffably  beautiful  color,  as  well, 
the  large  canvas  of  human  affairs? 

Labor  Day,  it  seems  to  me,  reminds  us  that  it  lias  already  been  tested  and 
proved-with  conspicuous  success- in  one  enormous  area  of  human  experience.  The 
Labor  Movement  at  its  best  is  a demonstration  of  Love’s  Labours  Found.  We  need 
have  only  the  most  casual  acquaintance  with  history  in  the  last  100  years  to  re- 
alize  hoT/  v/orking-men,  by  banding  together  in  disciplined,  high-principled  organ- 
ization,  have  raised  their  standards  of  living,  improved  not  only  their  vrarking 
conditions  but  the  industries  themselves  and  their  production  in  which  they  have 
been  engaged,  and  today  stand  in  the  advance-guard  of  social  progress  in  the 
struggle  for  human  rights,  for  justice  and  equality  and  peace-both  in  this  country 
and  in  the  world  at  large.  lYhat  might  have  begun  out  of  the  simplest  of  self- 
interests  has  expanded  into  an  indomitable  force  for  communal  weal,  far  ”beyond 
the  call  of  duty”  to  ®If , to  the  welfare  of  one’s  ovm  family,  or-if  you  will- 
to  class  betterment. 

There  is  an  apt  symbol  of  this  remarkable  achievement.  Over  in  Holland,  in  י 
the  little  lowland  of  dikes  and  windmills,  of  tulips  and  courageous  people,  in 
the  City  of  Amsterdam  stands  one  of  the  world’s  most  unique  statues.  There,  by  the 
Zuider  Zee,  in  the  great  inland  port-city  of  the  old  canals  and  17th  century  houses, 
is  a black-metal  monument  to  modern  man,  erected  only  a few  years  ago.  It  is  knovm 
as  The  Working-Man’s  Statue,  and  shov/s  a Hollander  - a simple  man  of  the  street,  liis 
gaxmt  face  raised  to  high  heaven,  and  his  hands  stretched  out  before  him  as  if  he 
vreve  offering  them  in  help  to  somöonö  unseen.  On  the  pedestal  of  the  Working  Klan ’s 
Statue-there  in  the  square  beside  the  300  year  old  historic  Dutch  Synagogue-is 
engraved  only  a certain  date  in  1941.  On  that  day,  the  Christians  of  the  Netherlands 
learned  that  the  Nazis  were  taking  their  Jewish  countrymen  away  to  the  gas-chambera, 
and  the  laboring  people- the  train-drivers,  the  men  of  the  docks  and  factories-put 
down  their  tools,  left  their  equipment,  and  stopped  working.  They  went  on  strike, 
perhaps  the  first  strike  in  history  to  protest  genocide.  Labor  used  its  strongest 


(turn  over  please) 
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Rabbi  Stanley  R.  Brav. 


Instruijent  of  Indignation  °™te*^oalled^toSmn  l(an  became  the  Uncommon 

fe'lSw^^iSrlSzerfor ־11 ־  time  ln  Am3terd־m-s  Working  :toi-e  Statue. 

Love  Is  crippled  Into  mere  gratuitous  SuU^tato^acti^ 

tlment,  a vague  feeli^,  ® j^|”^g°föroes  of  destructiveness  abroad  In 

into  constructive  labors  of  love,  f ^ 4 <,  the  moral  destiny  of  the  human 

society  are  to  be  conquered  and  vanquish  -־.  force  that  brings  unmeasured 

race.  The  same  ״Sf  to  the  tope  for  life 

bliss  to  a family  in  Tidiich  Love  is  constantly  expressung 

ato  Lpptoes^  in  the  entire  famlly-ln  all  human  relationship. 

In  our  Home  Age  we  can  no  longer  afford  to  have  Love's 

rv70ärto"toThemrtk  ^ r he^ra:l  ־ ^: ־nd  mlghtoto  ma.c־  this 

IMPORTANT  MEMORANDUM 

TOi  All  listeners  to  the  MESSAGE  OB'  ISRAEL 

Your  ABC  station  is  carr;/ing  the  JüESSAGE  OF  ISRAEL  as  a free  public 

As  the  result  of  a recent  nationwide  survey  of  ®^OO^g^a^fons^or  up  to  20 

the  reason  for  the  continuance  of  our  program  on  almost  200  stations  1 P 
years  is  chiefly  the  interest  of  the  local  community  in  making  manifest  dir^  ly 
r״s  stm'^its  interest  in  our  program.  V/e  would 

preciate  your  cooperation  in  vnriting  or  otherv/ise  communicating  to  youi  local 
station  if  you  have  not  done  so  recently. 

If,  by  chance,  your  station  is  not  carrying  the  MESSAGE  Of  J^'-AEL  P^־ease  let 
them  know^of  your  interest  in  the  program  and  your  desire  that  it  be  carried  and 
send  a copy  of  your  letter  to: 

David  J.  Wise 
Program  Director 
MESSAGE  OF  ISRAEL 
838  FIFTH  AVSImUE 
HEW  YORIC  21,  N.I. 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  interest  in  the  !.®SSAGE  OF  ISRAEL  and  we  11 י  ap- 
mrSlaS  yoS^  pLslng  along  to  Interested  friends  the  contents  of  ttos  memorandum. 
With  your  cooperation  we  hope  to  be  celebrating  another  20  years  of  uninoerrupte 
weekly  broadcasting  when  1975  rolls  around. 
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DA^g^j.  WgE,P^|jj^D/f£/o^eiQj^ert  of  Rockdale  Avenue  Temple  Septeiaber  11,19צצ. 

Rockdale  & Harvey  Ave. , 

Cincinnati  29,  Ohio. 

There  is  a beautiful  story  that  comes  to  us  from  early  Anglo-Saxon  tradition. 

The  picture  presented  is  that  of  a great  Gothic  castle.  We  see  a huge  banquet  table. 
The  feast  is  over.  The  guests  sit  before  an  enormous  fireplace.  The  flame  about  the 
log  casts  its  light  and  shadow  upon  the  faces  of  the  guests.  Save  for  the  light 
about  the  fireplace  the  great  room  is  shrouded  in  darkness.  Suddenly,  from  an  open 
window  high  above,  a wild  swallow,  linked  by  the  light,  flies  into  the  hall.  For  a few 
n/  moments  it  beats  its  wings  wildly  across  the  great  space  of  the  banquet  hall.  Then, 
as  swiftly  as  it  has  entered  the  hall,  impelled  by  some  wild  primordial  impulse,  the 
swallow  disappears  through  the  open  window  on  the  opposite  side. 

This  ancient  story  retains  its  freslmess  because  it  remains  a faithful  allegory 
of  human  life.  Like  the  swallo’-v,  we  come  into  this  world  out  of  the  darlaiess  of  our 
mother's  womb.  For  a brief  interval  v/e  experience  the  warmth  and  the  beauty  of  life's 
banquet  chamber,  and  then,  because  it  is  our  inescapable  htaman  destiny,  we  disappear 
into  the  voiceless  night  of  eternity. 

Our  Jewish  religious  New  Year,  which  v/e  shall  greet  this  coming  Friday  evening, 
at  sxinr-down;  is  a solemn  reminder  of  the  fleeting  nature  of  our  human  pilgrimage. 

And  in  our  Jewish  tradition  v/e  have  a metaphor  comparable  ta  that  of  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  story,  and  yet  different.  It  is  the  figure  of  speech,  the  comparison  of  Life 
as  a Book.  The  Psalmist's  words  leap  to  the  nindi  "We  bring  our  years  to  an  end  as 
a tale  that  is  told." 

What  a wealth  of  meaning,  and  what  treasuries  of  thought  lie  buried  within  this 
ancient  metaphor! 

There  are  lives  conceived  in  falsehood,  debased  by  over-ambition,  corrupted  by 
greed,  perverted  by  lust.  Shakespeare  has  inscribed  immortally  the  metaphor  of  such 
persons  in  the  vivid  line,  "Life  is  a tale  told  by  an  idiot,  full  of  sound  and  fury, 
signifying  nothing." 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  Hew  Year  suggests  to  each  of  us  parables  and 
parallels  that  we  may  draw  from  the  art  of  v/riting  and  apply  to  "the  art  of* 
living.  And  I should  like  to  take  out  of  the  notebook  of  the  literary  craftsman  some 
meanings  and  some  lessons.  For  Literature  is  only  an  aspect  of  Life  - Life  imprisoned 
in  ink.  Abd  within  the  framev/ork  of  this  reference,  I should  like  to  sviggest  a 
definition  of  religion  that  I once  wrote! 

"Religion  is  the  art  of  living  in  such  a v/ay  that  as  we  grov/  older,  looking  back- 
ward,  we  will  have  the  fewest  possible  regrets,  and  as  v/e  look  forward,  we  will  have 

the  most  perttect! 3.00 > ״  a year.  This  and  other  expenditurea  involved  in  our  national  weekly 

broadcasts  are  made  possible  only  by  your  continued  voluntary  support.  Your  contributions  enable  ai 
to  maintain  the  hiRh  quality  of  this  program.  Rabbi  Jonah  B.  Wise 


י\ 


BY:  Dr.  Victor  E.  Reichert.  -2-  September  11,195צ. 

How,  first  of  alL,  from  the  notebook  of  the  literary  craftsman  this  hint  about 
the  high  conduct  of  life.  The  literary  craftsman  speaks  of  two  elements  in  his  story. 
He  calls  them  Summary  and  Scene.  If  you  are  the  kind  of  a person  who  lilces  to  skip 
when  readijig  a hook,  a novel,  it  is  tne  yummary  wnere  you  are  apt  to  be  bored  because 
the  Summary  is  the  long,  monotonous  day-by-day  routine  of  living  - the  dull,  prosaic 
exposition.  But  v/e  need  the  Summary  if  v/e  are  to  understand  the  Scene.  Summary  is 
always  preparation  for  Scene,  and  the  Scene  is  the  great  dramatic  moment,  the  un— 
forgettable  climax  to  v/hich  every  life  moves.  For  we  are  as  pebbles  tossed  into  the 
pond  of  life.  V/e  send  forth  ripples  of  influence  that  touch  others.  To  make  the 
most  of  the  Summary  - to  prepare  ourselves  day  by  day  for  the  sudden  unpredictable 
climax  - Scene,  when  we  shall  be  tested,  this  our  urgent  task  if  v/e  are  to  make  the 
tale  of  o\zr  life,  not  a tale  told  by  an  idiot,  but  a tale  of  v/orth,  of  inspiration. 

Out  of  the  war  comes  a story  of  a Chaplain  telling  of  a braggart  b\Jll,v  sailor 
on  a mine-sweeper,  one  of  the  first  vessels  to  go  into  the  landing  at  Salerno.  The 
other  men  on  ship  were  all  quiet  and  concerned,  even  scared,  only  the  big  bully 
bragged  and  scoffed  - v/hat  he  would  do  when  the  bombs  fell]  You  can  well  imagine 
what  he  did  when  the  bombs  actually  fell.  He  went  berserk. 

He,  the  strong,  big,  sure  one,  cracked  up  pitifully,  and  he  had  to  be  dragged 
below  deck,  otherwise  his  very  shipmates  woxild  have  been  completely  sunk.  A student 
of  human  nature  might  have  predicted  what  that  bully  would  do  in  the  moment  of 
crisis.  The  Chaplain  who  passed  along  that  story  might  have  placed  as  a postscript 
the  stirring  words  of  an  ancient  King  of  Israel,  spoken  to  a braggart  enemy,  ”Let 
not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  armour  boast  himself  as  he  that  putteth  it  off”. 

Not  long  ago  I was  at  a Pastor’s*  School  up  in  Iviichigan  where  my  colleague  was 
a gay  and  gallant  philosopher.  The  last  day  of  the  School  suddenly  and  v/ithout 
v/aming,  as  always  happens,  my  friend  slipped  in  the  mud  and  severely  injiired  his 
back.  I watched  him  in  his  agony,  but  I sav/  the  courage  and  the  wisdom  and  the 
discipline  of  character  of  a lifetime  come  to  his  aid  in  the  moment  v/hen  courage 
was  badly  needed.  It  was  an  agonising,  seemingly  helpless  fall  - but  I knev/  that 
my  philosopher  friend  would  take  it  in  stride  and  would  wrest  meaning  out  of  ■his 
adversity  and  pain. 

Hone  of  us  knows  for  v/hat  great  testing  scene  all  our  day— by— day  life  is 
preparation,  but  we  may  be  certain  that  no  one  of  us  will  escape  that  day,  that 
moment.  And  I know  of  nothing  better  in  the  uneventful  days  of  Summary  for  the 
decisive  moment  of  Scene  than  steady  exercise  in  the  thought  of  God. 

Then  secondly  from  the  notebook  of  the  literary  craftsman  we  may  borrow  another 
fundamental  truth  to  guide  us  in  the  fine  art  of  living  — whet  I might  call  the 
unifying  thread.  For  the  successful  story  is  never  one  of  mere  incident.  Episode 
alone  does  not  make  a good  story.  There  must  be  the  sustaining  thread  — the  over— 
arching  purpose.  A good  story  has  progressive  meaning.  Idea  must  sustain  incident. 
What  my  friend.  Bill  Upson,  says  is  the  measure  of  a good  story  — that  you  must  have 
one  important  person  making  one  important  Tight  for  one  important  cause.  Everyone  of 
us  has  a work  to  do  - a cause  to  champion.  Test  any  great  life  and  you  will  find  the 
secret  of  greatness  in  the  self-dedication  to  something  v/orth-while.  Only  such  a life 
is  one  over  which  we  may  write  this  epitaph:  ”Not  dead  because  undying.”. 

And  then  finally,  I would  say,  ”Beware  of  the  tired  word.*’  The  literary  crafts- 
man  knows  that  a tired  word  wiU  spoil  a good  story.  Words  like  ”was”  and”could” 
and  might  and”been”.  He  seeks,  instead  words  of  edge  and  fire  and  force. 


(turn  over  please). 


September  11,19צצ< 


BY:  Dr.  Victor  E.  Reichert. 


There  are  lives  that  are  full  of  tired  words  - faded,  worn,  flat,  st^e  end 
unprofitable.  Uhat  we  must  bring  to  life  is  rather  zest  and 
pu^ose  and  resolution.  May  r/e  not»  as  we  seeic  to  learn  the  art  of  livljiti,  say 
th?8pirit  of  a great  and  gallant  American  that  we  accept  our  destiny  to  wor״,  to 
fight,  to  die,  if  need  be,  for  ideal  aims.  AMEN 
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BY:  Rabbi  Albert  A.  Goldnian  of  Isaac  M.  Wise  Temple  September  IS,  1955. 

Reading  Road  & North  Crescemt  Avenue 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

V/hen  the  haunting  strains  of  the  Kol  Nidre  pervade  the  sanctuary  of  memory , 
you,  Israel,  gather  to  remember  things  past.  Let  memory  now  be  your  guide,  for  only 
to  him  v;ho  has  a memory  of  the  past  is  there  a promise  for  the  future.  You  - Israox- 
are  the  sum  total  of  three  thousand  years  of  experience.  Let  time  novi  stand  stall. 
Open  the  gates  of  rememberance  and  there  discover  permanence  in  the  flowing  river  of 
the  infinite. 

There  were  no  stars  to  witness  your  birth.  Somewhere  out  of  the  vast  expanse 
of  the  desert’s  golden  sands  you  appeared.  Your  father  v/as  a wandering  Aramean  in 
search  of  a home.  There  was  no  sign  of  precociousness  upon  you.  No  one  took  notice 
of  you.  Egypt,  Babylonia,  Syria,  Elam  and  Assyria  considered  you  as  naught.  You 
were  a tribe  of  unsung  and  unheralded  men.  Nov;  and  then  one  of  your  chieftains 
gained  some  momentary  importance.  But  you  were  not  among  the  giants  v/ho  roamed 
and  ravaged  the  earth. 

Men  will  long  debate  the  question•  VJhy  you,  Israel?  V/hat  was  your  architecture 
to  that  of  the  Zildcurat  upon  the  Euphrates;  or  your  Temple  to  tliat  of  the  pyramid 
nestling  upon  the  Nile,  Your  art  v/as  primitive;  your  cities  prosaic;  your 
government  perverse.  You  laiew  little  of  the  grand  style  of  life;  there  was  no 
classic  form  such  as  the  Greeks  knew;  graciousness  v/as  not  among  your  virtues. 

But  you  Israel  peered  behind  the  facade  of  civilization.  You  instituted 
its  instability.  You  saw  its  corruptiveness.  You  sav/  men  mistalce  the  thing  for 
the  real  and  you  divined  that  here  was  the  tragic  source  of  man’s  failure.  It  was 
not  easy  to  give  this  message  to  people.  For  men  believed  in  the  infallibility  and 
in  the  inviolability  of  the  things  they  created.  Tilings  (they  said)  are  man’s 
security.  What  he  sees,  v/hat  he  touches,  v/hat  he  liolds  - these  are  his  safeguards. 
It  v/as  then  that  you  became  the  iconoclast;  the  rebel  of  heaven.  Then  you  began  to 
challenge  man’s  conceptions  of  his  world;  then  you  became  the  disturb :Lng  foment 
because  you  said  the  idea,  the  spirit,  the  intangible,  the  invisible  alone  are 
real.  V/hat,  you  asked  man,  really  endures?  In  v/hat  v/ill  men  put  their  trust?  In 
things  of  clay,  v/ood  or  stone;  or  even  in  th^ir  own  power?  The  changing,  evanescent, 
ephemeral  power  of  man? 


Mighty  Egypt  - what  was  its  creation?  A civilization  obsessed  with  death• 

Its  literature,  the  Book  of  the  Dead;  its  triangular  mounds  of  brick,  built  by  the 
labour  of  those  dying  in  slavery,  the  grim  monuments  of  those  who  thought  immortality 
was  their  special  privilege.  You  saw  this  degeneration  of  life  and  you  protested, 

The  C0«  of  thi.  mailiag  ir  $3.00  a year.  Thi*  and  other  expenditure,  involved  in  our  national 
broadcasts  are  made  possible  only  by  your  continued  voluntary  suppon.  Your 
- to  maintain  the  high  oualin  of  this  program.  Jי ל ״ "'-׳־׳״" 


Byj  Rabbi  Albert  A•  Goldman•  —2—  September  18,1955• 

This  v/as  your  lifej  the  eternal  Protestant•  There  are  those 0נ1;; י  protest 
merely  to  exalt  themselves•  They  are  the  fault^-finders  wlio  seek  their  o’A/n  privilege» 
They  are  the  carping  critics  who  cravesncomiuns  for  self— adula  tion•  Wot  to  heal 
but  to  wound}  not  to  soothe  but  to  irritate•  But  you  — Israel  — came  to  px’otest 
for  life*  You  thundered  against  inhumanity;  you  fought  against  indecency;  you 
cried  out  against  injustice•  You  the  balm  of  Gilead;  to  release  the 

captives  and  to  heal  the  hurt• 

And  when  you  spoke,  Israel,  did  you  realize  what  the  tortuous  paths  of 
greatness  would  mean?;i.ir . ' V/ould  you  have  forsalcen  it,  if  you  Icnew  what  liistor;/■ 
would  do  to  you?  For  history— too-is  jealous  of  those  who  change  its  ways,  and  you, 
Israel,  changed  it  beyond  your  own  powers  of  comprehension.  For  you  introduced  a 
new  word  into  the  vocabulary  of  man•  You  inaiigurated  a nevr  way  for  men  to  look  at 
themselves.  You  perturbed  men  out  of  their  slumbers;  you  gave  them  a stone  for  a 
pillow  rather  than  the  dovmy  gossamer•  You  came  with  the  small  still  voice  of 
God  and  said  ”Tliis  is  your  conscience,  0 man•”  It  was  you  who  said  that  every  man 
must  bear  the  pain  of  his  ovm  inner  thoughts.  And  you  said  that  every  man  must 
measure  himself  by  the  law  of  eternal  truth.  Did  you  not  realize  hov;  much  you 
were  expecting  of  frail,  feeble  human  nature?  You  were  demanding  that  man  cleanse 
and  purge  himself.  You  were  not  satisfied  ^ivith  the  bullock  and  sheep  and  the  dove 
to  atone  for  man*s  sins;  you  v/ere  not  content  with  the  divination  and  the  forgive- 
ness  of  the  priest;  you  said  no  man  can  atone  and  no  man  can  forgive  for  another. 

You  made  it  difficult  to  live  in  tiiis  world.  You  •asked  too  much. 

This  is  your  life,  0 Israel!  When  I think  about  you  I wonder  wliat  made  you 
so  hopeful?  For  you  are  a strange  paradox;  you,  the  eternal  Protestant,  are  the 
incurable  optimist.  I have  often  wondered  why  you  did  not  sinlc  into  the  sloughs 
of  despondency.  Why  didn*t  you  give  up  the  gliost  and  curse  God?  lou  laie’;;  reality; 
yours  was  the  most  real  of  all  the  worlds.  But  you  flew  in  the  face  of  reality. 
Because,  you  said,  the  evil  and  the  ugly  are  not  the  sum  total  of  reality.  You 
asked  the  question  why  must  men  believe  that  to  be  realistic  one  must  be  pessimistic? 
Skeptical  and  cynical!  You  said  that  the  evil  men  do  does  not  explain  their 
nature;  it  is  rather  the  defect  in  their  nurtiire.  Evil,  you  said  is  the  good  v/iiich 
has  not  yet  been  realized;  it  is  that  part  of  man  where  he  has  not  permitted  God  to 
enter. 

You,  the  incurable  optimist,  because  you  knew  that  when  men  give  tnemselves  to 
good  they  oecome  the  most  practical  of  all  human  beings.  I.fen  of  paradox,  when  your 
prophets  spoke  they  said,  the  man  of  God  is  nurd;  he  is  impractical;  he  is  idealistic; 
his  head  is  in  the  clouds.  You  see  v/hat  practical  people  have  done  v;ith  our  v/orldj 
Have  their  machines  brought  men  happiness?  Have  their  practical  inventions  gained 
us  security?  Have  those  who  have  tampered  with  the  secrets  of  the  universe  given 
us  peace?  Has  he  settled  the  conflicts;  has  he  quieted  the  fears?  With  \vhat  has 
the  so-called  practical  man  not  con^3romised?  Practical  people  have  shouted  Intel- 
ligence  and  education  alone  ’;all  save  us.  But  v/hen  neither  intelligence  or 
education  are  used  for  man*s  good,  when  divorced  fiom  the  true  purpose  of  serving 
God,  what  good  these  frail  tools! 

Had  you  Israel,  ״dio  became  the  artist  of  the  inner  life  discovered  what  men 
of  science  are  only  now  beginning  to  learn  - that  the  spirit  of  man  must  live  ac- 
cording  to  its  own  internal  laws?  If  there  is  a law  of  gravity  for  the  external 
world,  there  is  a law  of  the  gravitation  toward  the  good  in  the  internal  world• 

(Tvim  over  please). 
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. lou  created  the  inner  law,  you  said  love  begets  love  and  hate  begets  hate*.  These 
were  the  inexorable  laws  of  man.  You  knew  the  man  of  hate  ן but  you  v;ere  'exalted• 
by  the  men  of  love.  You  sav;  human  nature  at  its  best.  You  remembered  the  Hillels 
and  the  Akibasj  the  Jacobs,  the  Jeremiahs  and  the  Leo  3a®clcs•  You  saw  men  conquer 
themselves  and  surrender  themselves  in  love.  Sages,  scholars 1׳ ׳nd  saints  were  your 
companions  and  you  knew  thc’t  when  man  becomes  a true  partner  unto  God  he  could 
climb  the  ladder  into  heaven  itself.  Therefore  you  were  optimistic  because  you  knew 
the  power  and  strength  within  man  himself.  You  saw  the  holiness  of  love  in  your 
homes}  you  knew  the  fulfillment  man  found  in  himself  when  he  attached  himself  to  the 
good.  You  saw  men  respond  to  every  cause  for  help;  you  elicited  their  syI!1patlנy 
and  you  excited  their  concern. 

Shall  I not  then  thinlc  of  you  as  courageous?  »Jhen  Frederick  the  Great  asked 
for  a miracle  — some  one  pointed  to  you,  Israel,  and  said,  the  Jew.  And  I 
thought  of  a statement  made  by  Emerson  who  said  that  the  courageous  person  is  no 
braver  than  any  other,  ordinary  man  but  he  is  braver  ”five  minutes  longer  J»*  You  have 
been  schooled  in  time  and  you,  I believe,  learned  the  lesson  of  five  minutes  longer. 
For  he  who  dwells  in  eternity  can  survive  minutes  longer.  You  vreve  not  obsessed 
with  the  passing  but  with  the  permanent.  For  you  knew  thc?.t  He  y/al]:ed  v/ith  you  and 
wovild  not  forsalce  you. 

Thl^  is  your  life,  0 Israeli 
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It  is  human  to  idealize  the  past  and  to  long  for  the  «good  old  days«,  uut  when 
we  read  the  records  of  former  centuries,  v/e  find  that  almost  every  epoch  v;as  con— 
sidered  terrible  and  trying  by  sensitive  men.  Gloomy  pictures  were  painted  by 
leaders;  and  they  wondered  if  civilization  T7ill  endure,  because  of  human  brutality 
and  perversions.  Yet,  there  was  always  a saving  remnant  v/ho  heeded  the  call  of  God, 
possessed  the  inner  vision  of  love,  and  listened  to  the  still  small  voice  of  con- 
science.  These  were  the  redeemers,  and  it  is  they  v/ho  trojismitted  to  us  the  great 
heritage  of  our  forefathers. 

They  gave  into  our  keeping  precious  heirlooms.  Yes,  we  have  inherited  great 
resources  - priceless  and  indestructible  - and  they  are  worth  more  today  than  all 
earthly  possessions  of  the  moment.  We  inherited  the  v;isdom  of  the  ages,  the  light 
of  many  minds  - not  mere  intellect,  which  alas  has  often  become  a demonic  force,  but 
as  the  Hebrew  sages  spealc  of  it  - it  is  «Binah«,  moral  vdsdom,  that  combines  mind 
and  heart,  and  reaches  out  for  righteousness,  compassion,  and  love. 

The  Rabbis  of  the  Talmud  imparted  to  us  that  kind  of  v/isdom.  They  lived  in 
turbulent  times.  Rome  had  desecrated  and  devastated  the  holiness  of  Judea  and  the 
people  v;ere  decimated  by  terror.  Jerusalem  was  cut  down  by  the  s\70־rd  of  Rome,  and 
Rome  was  above  all  ■naked  force.  One  Rabbi  asked  why  the  sv/ord,  why  bloodshed,  why 
destruction?  And  he  gave  a profoTind  ansv/er  not  only  for  his  day,  but  for  our  day 
also  - «The  sword  comes  into  the  world  because  of  justice  being  delayed,  because  of 
justice  being  perverted,  and  because  of  those  who  render  wrong  decisions.«.  Therein 
is  the  essence  of  the  human  tragedy.  If  man  were  to  render  right  decisions,  if  he 
maintained  righteousness  at  all  times,  and  if  he  were  prompt  in  executing  justice,  \ 
the  record  of  humanity  v;ould  have  been  so  differenti  IIo  conquests,  and  no  subjugation 
of  men;  no  slavery  and  no  exploitation,  no  imperialsim,  and  no  colonialism;  no  op- 
presslon  and  no  hunger;  no  avarice  and  no  hate;  no  bomb  and  no  sword;  no  war  and  no 
־־revolution.  Justice  would  diminish  them,  as  the  Prophet  cried  out  - «Justice, 

Justice,  shalt  thou  pTirsuei«  Nothing  in  man  and  in  the  world  can  be  free  from  any 
violence  until  Justice  will  triumph.  No  more  delay  in  justice,  no  more  perversion 
of  justice,  and  no  more  wrong  decisions!  This  is  the  prophetic  voice  of  Israel  - 
a voice,  alas,  often  crying  in  the  wilderness,  but  neverthless  it  is  only  the 
truth  that  can  make  us  free  — to  be  delivered  from  the  curse  of  the  s’«vord  — to  be 
cleansed  and  become  worthy  children  of  God. 

Social  earthquakes  have  occurred  in  rapid  succession,  and  the  seismograph 
is  registering  more  dangers.  Pakistan  and  Korea,  Vietnam  and  Formosa,  are  no  longer 
bizarre  names,  but  they  are  people  whose  deeds  and  misdeeds  have  become  our  concern. 

The  CO«  of  this  inailing  is  S3.00  a. year.  Thia  and  other  expenditure•  involved  in  our  national  weekly 
broadcasts  are  made  possible  only  by  your  continued  voluntary  support.  Your  rontnbutions  enable  us 
to  maintain  the  hiph  quality  of  this  program  Rabbi  Jonah  B i.st 
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Our  men  and  guns  are  around  the  gee^^°fre°now^^Se^k^ld\f^^ד^tיld, 

tect  them,  but  to  defend  ^as,  it  is  not  brotherhood,  amity  and 

whete  we  must  become  oxir  brothers’  iceeper.  ^as, 

concord  that  dictates  our  policy,  but  fear  of  a ruthl  ss  ny. 

Yet  the  process  of  mittag  the  nations  has  begun.  »®  f ״eLHl'e^ 

new  machinery,  nev,  tools,  new  blueprints,  and  new  ^nks  and 

become  obsolete.  But  the  Prophets  of  If1־ ־  scSrtSSs  werrimp^ed 

mortars,  f/hat  they  taught  became  ־“f  Lowr?hat  the  truths  they 

upon  us,  but  because  every  man  in  the  depth  of  his  so  >,-»רו-וו״י+  disaster 

proclaimed  are  imperishable.  They  condemned  tyranny  because  disas. 

upon  God’s  childrL;  they  cried  out  against  oppression 
iLge  of  Godj  they  lashed  out  against  crime  because  it  was  a 

ordinances.  Violence  was  an  abomination  and  greed  a consu^ng  ״ 

David  was  rebuked  by  the  prophet  Hathan  for  a crijaiAal  deed  and  posited 
Su  are  the  man״.  ICingVb  who  despoiled  Haboth  of  ^J^^^^rard  ״as  Ci^stxsed 
by  El±גah.That  this  little  people  of  Judaea  and  Israel  could  fjf 

day  into  universal  religious  imperatives  should  give  us  ^pe  soikt" 

call  .in  our  times  is  to  live  not  by  the  sword,  "not  by  might,  bat  by  my  spin 

sayeth  the  Lord. 

A sage  supreme  in  moral  wisdom,  gave  us  a strikiaig  insight  ^to  man’s 

freedom  ״“  - if  h^  rtehee  to  mahe  the  choice.  He  ^I>i  ״vm־n  God  completed  h״ 
work  of  creation  on  the  sixth  day,  at  tr/ilight,  before  the  incoming  of  the  Sabbath, 
gS  mmt  S r^St  to  Sf-  the  Book  and  the  Sword.  Here  are  two  weapon־  and  you, 
S to®choo־e  one  or  the  other.  The  glittering  ־word  fascinated  mm,  it 
could  yield  result־  swiftly.  And  If  you  had  a better  straf,  gtea^er  md 
weapons,  you  won  - but  you  had  to  do  it  over  and  over  again.  The  aaversary  also 
created  tagger  and  better  arsenals.  And 0 ־  fear  piled  up  armaments  ana  af aments 
created,  acre  fear.  Today  man  has  the  most  fearsome  of  all  weapons  - the  H bomb,  ilo 
he  can  say  to  God  - You  created  the  world,  earth,  man  and  beast,  and  I can  destroy 
them  all  - Wow  I am  master  of  universal  death. 

But  the  Book  is  still  here;  before  it  is  too  !־ate  there  is  the  choice  oi  life 
before  him.  The  book  is  moral  law,  the  ’well  of  living  waters".  Drop  the  sword, 
and  take  !!old  of  the  book,  or  better  still,  let  the  book  take  possession  of 
What  shall  it  be,  life  or  death?  A universal  srrard  or  a universal  moral  law/  Choos 
life,  return  to  the  Torah,  to  the  prophets,  to  the  sages.  Claim  your  heritage.  I 
is  yo\1rs  for  light  and  guidance.  Learn  that  no  man  is  fit  to  be  the  mster  of 
another  man’s  life,  that  no  man  shall  deprive  another  of  his  bread  and  aignity, 
that  every  nation  is  equal  before  God,  that  brotherhood  means  care  for  the  weak  and 

the  needy. 


Go  to  the  Book,  and  you  Tfill  Icnow  that  poverty  degrades  the  soul  of  man,  and 
fills  his  heart  v/ith  envy  and  strife.  You  will  then  build  a social  order  that  will 
eliminate  cruelty  and  conflict.  It  is  here  and  now  that  I pray  with  you  - our 

coxantry  inarch  in  the  vanguard  of  liberty  toward,  a ner/  dawn.  And  may  all  our  sons  be 
sons  of  freedom  and  justice.  Here  is  the  Book  - the  Universal  Law.  In  it  is  the 
v;ord  of  God.  Keep  it;  cherish  it;  and  live  by  it. 
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David  J.  Wise,  Program  Director 


BY{  Rabbi  Jonah  B.  ’.7ise 
Central  Synagogue 


51^צ  Street  & Lexington  Avenue 

New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

My  dearly  beloved  brethren  of  the  ״Message  of  Israel״;  It  is  customary  on  this 
Holy  Day  to  read  from  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastics  and  I have  read  from  that  famous 
last  Chapter  v/hich  says,  ״The  Golden  Bov;l  is  shattered,  and  the  pitdaer  is  broken 
at  the  fountain,  and  the  ■>;7heel  falle th  sliattered  into  the  pit,  and  the  dust 
returneth  to  the  earth  as  it  was,  and  the  spirit  untp  God  v;ho  gave  it.״ 

I 

We  have  reached  the  end  of  the  Holy  Days  and  the  Festivals  v7hich  create  an 
ancient  cycle  of  memorial,  of  repentance,  of  tl1a.nksgiving  and,  in  tlie  modern  and 
certain  Syna.gogue  rituals,  of  a day  of  sacred  sorrow.  The  remembrance  of  the  dead 
is  not  a savage  or  unci\־׳ili2ed  custom.  Some  people  prefer  to  rememoer  their  dead 
by  the  graves  in  v/iiich  they  lie,  by  visiting  them,  and  honorin''  tiiem.  For  that 
reason  ^the  cemetei’ies  often  maintained  by  religious  organizations  are  held  to 
be  sacred  gr.יund.  The  resting  places  of  the  beloved  dead  are  not  to  be  polluted 
or  desecrated.  It  is  not  an  evil  thing  to  hold  beloved  memories  in  reverence, 
though  one  holds  them  either  through  visits  to  their  last  earthly  resting  place  or 
some  fitting  m morial  which  generosity  and  affection  rni  'ht  dictate. 

I thoroughly  believe  in  lasting  memorials  to  the  dead.  Far  be  it  from  me  ever 
to  think  that  I could  liave  forgotten  iny  tainted  father  and  my  equally  sainted  mother. 
Hov/ever,  my  memorial  to  them  is  a recollection  of  their  vigoi’ous  li'aes  and  their 
potent  intellects.  Whether  or  not  I visit  their  graves  - and  I do  not.-  I visit 
v7ith  them  daily  in  the  recollection  of  the  things  they  said  and  the  acts  of  grace 
and  beauty  v;hich  came  out  of  their  long  lives.  When  I say  tha.t  I do  not  visit 
their  graves,  permit  me  to  explain.  After  my  late  father’s  fxineral,  ray  mother  and 
I read  a portion  of  the  scripture  v/hich  tells  of  tlie  story  of  tiie  death  and  the 
burial  of  Moses  - and  in  it  there  is  tiiat  marvelous  phrase  widch  I nov׳  repeat  - 
"He  v/as  buried  in  the  valley  in  the  land  of  I.Ioab  over  against  .‘!eth-peor,  and  no  man 
knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  tliis  very  day." 

Many  persons  have  tried  to  perpetuate  their  beloved  dead,  or  even  to 
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perpetuate  themselves  by  bviilding  vast  monuments  like  the  Tej  *lahal  and  the  great 
burial  crypts  of  Icings  and  ivarriors,  such  as  Frederick  of  Prussia,  Napoleon,  Grant, 
and  the  emperors  of  many  lands.  They  are  however  temporary  memorials  to  the  lives 
of  those  whom  they  vdsh  to  caanemorate. 

When  one  thinks  of  Moses  and  al.l  the  grandeur,  the  nobility, and  the  fai’- seeing 
prophetic  provision  for  the  srfety  rnd  decency  of  the  human  race  v/hich  goes  with  iiis 
name,  one  realizes  that  the  author  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy  \7as  quite  right  when 
he  said,  ״Mo  man  knov/eth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day". 

The  description  of  the  death  of  Samson,  as  our  King  James  Version  translates 
it,  is  indeed  a oerfect  example  of  hav,  when  vie  treat  the  Bible  as  ”literature," we 
neither  lessen  its  grandeur  nor  diminish  its  inspiration. 

Therefore,  Deuteronomy,  34,  with  its  verses  about  tne  death  and  the  burial  of 
;.loses  treated  as  the  word  of  God,  is  really  a remarkable  passage.  Our  fathers 
may  have  treated  it  differently,  but  we  have  a right  to  treat  it  as  great  litera— 
ture,  and  as  an  inspii’ation  for  the  nameless  thing  which  is  brought  to  us  by  the 
greatest  of  all  v/ritings. 


Mo  pyramids,  no  tomb,  no  great  temples,  nor  other  physical  memorials  ha.ve  ever 
been  erected  to  the  prophet  Moses.  It  is  true,  Michael  Angelo  tried  to  interpret 
him  and  did  so  amazingly,  but  in  all  history  there  are  few  if  any  great  and 
significant  persons  whose  achievements  liave  been  so  much  a monument  and  so  in— 
destructible  a monument  as  has  been  tliat  of  the  great  prophet  of  Israel, 

That  most  stirring  and  dramatic  2כart  of  the  four  books  that  follov/  the 
patriarchal  Genesis  — Ilxodus  and  Leviticus  and  Numbers,  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy, 
is  one  of  the  most  inspiring  records  of  the  whole  of  the  human  race.  Consider  its 
summary  of  tne  life  of  ;.oses,  furious  leader,  far  sighted  lawgiver,  v/ho  must  have 
been  a sort  of  inspired  Hebrew  Merlin  vrith  his  neurotic  moods  of  ״raeelmess",  his 
fits  of  blind  wrath,  his  blacl:  magic,  and  liis  terrifying  intimacies  with  Jehovah. 

later  prophets,  including  Jesus,  consider  themselves  his  successors 
and  Ills  internreters.  Theie  are  those  who  arose  in  other  religions  7/ho  ha.ve  similar 
places,  but  none  comparable  to  that  of  the  man  who  descended  from  the  ncuntain 
and  from  whose  forehead  there  came  out  rays  of  light  which,  unfortunately,  Michael 
Angelo, taking  the  then  available  translation,  interpreted  as  hoiTis, 

Weyerthless,  as  we  stand  here  on  the  entrance  of  a !lew  Year,  we  find  ourselves 
commi  e ° those  things  v;hich  the  Mosaic  legislation  forced  upon  a then  un- 

little  noted  and  less  cared  for  the  liberation  of  the 
^ redemption  of  the  laboring  man  from  his  hideous  toil  by  a weekly 

oabbath,  nor  for  all  the  moral  and  powerful  legislation  wrdch  criminated  beyond 

t'he  forehead  of  Moses.  V/ithout  these'  things 
^ poor  indeed,  and  we  would  be  less  able  to  understand  one  another 
bemgs  or  to  live  with  one  another  in  a sustaining  community.  That  is  a 

ttan°bras"f״  ® ® 
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To  your  ovm  and  our  beloved  dead,  v;e  can  also  raise  monuments  similar  to 
those  v/hich  have  been  brought  out  into  the  light  of  day  a.nd  rema.in  there  im־־ 
perishable.  In  recollection  of  the  great  prophet  of  Israel  trho  was  a liberator, 
leader  and  lav;  giver,  there  remains  a.  memorial  of  the  whole  of  our  civilisation. 
Our  beloved  dead  do  not  h־־ve  those  distinctions;  but  they  do  ha.ve  our  love  and  our 
loyalty,  and  v/e  thinlc  gratefully  of  them. 

In  the  words  of  the  psalmist,  ”Yea,  though  I walk  through  the  valley  of  the 
shadOT;  of  death,  I will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff 
they  comfort  me”.  As  long  as  v;e  have  beloved  recollections,  our  beloved  dead  do 
not  ^7alk  alone,  they  are  not  lonely;  they  are  not  forsr.k.en;  they  are  part  of  the 
goodl:׳■  company  of  oxir  loving  remembrance  forever.  Amen, 
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As  my  v;ords  come  to  you  today  I am  attending  the  Biennial  Assembly  of  our 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations’  vital  and  vigourous  National  Federation  of 
Temple  Brotherhoods,  v/hich  is  meeting  in  Nev;  Orleans,  where  I oray  v;e  may  move 
for^rvard  toward  that  goal  which  shall  be  the  burden  of  ray  messages  to  you  this  month. 


that  on  Friday  morning  next  v/e  siiall  pause  to  observe 
— or,  as  we  have  designated  it  of  late  — "Veterans’ 
this  change  of  name.  After  those  years  of  v/holesale, 

finest  blood  of  all  manicind,  we  set  aside  thatv 

day  of  the  eleventh  month,  upon  \7hich,  in  the  year~l9lE 
long  last  come  to  aji  end,  as  a soleuin  Armistice  Day, 
v/ould  soon  be  transmuted  into  an  abiding  Day  of  Perce. 


Now  it  shall  come  to  pass 
our  traditional  Armistice  Day  • 
Day."  Interesting,  indeed,  is 
world-v;ide  heramorhaging  of  the 
eleventh  hour  of  the  eleventh  ^ 
those  gory  hostilities  hfid  at  : 
v/hich  — we  firmly  believed  — 


But  strife  continued.  The  League  of  Nations  v/as  torpedoed  by  the  very  people 
that  had  promised  a vrarld  freed  forever  of  intrigue  ajid  war.  So  we  siia.raef'ully  be- 
gan  to  abandon  the  name  of  Armistice  Day,  confessing,  a.s  it  v/ere,  that  ’.7e  had 
fashioned  not  even  an  armistice,  but  only  aji  uncertain  interluc'.e  between  one 
frenzied  fray  and  still  another. 

So  '17e  proceeded  to  observe  Remembrance  Day  — remembering  not  so  much  the  vows' 
v;e  had  inade  to  the  youth  wiiom  v;e  had  sacrificed  on  the  bloody  altar  of  I.Iars,  but 
remembering,  so  it  appeared,  to  "keep  our  pov/der  dry"  ana  to  prepare  more  vigilantly 
and  vigorously  for  future  battles  sure  to  come, 

^And  they  came... with  a ferocity  and  devastation  v;hich  only  a few  among  us  had 
precisel,\  predicted  as  the  inevitable  consevjuences  of  our  oatent  failure  to  take 
those  steps  vdiich  alone  can  bring  abiding  peace  to  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  Then, 
after  laying  v7aste  vast  portions  of  the  earth,  after  blowing  to  splinters  the  in- 
nocent  children  of  Hiroshima  and  ilar-asalci,  v/e  proclaimed  our  glorious  ti'iumph  just 
a little  over  one  decade  ago.  This  time  we  did  not  even  speak  of  another  Armistice 
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Day,  for  in  our  subconscious  minds  we  recognized  that  it  v;rs  not  even  an  armistice 
that  vie  had  achieved.  So,  follovring  our  victory  of  May  194צ  over  the  bestial  Nazis 
and  our  triumph  in  August  of  the  same  year  over  the  aggressively  ambitious  Japanese, 
v/e  have  been  observing  from  year  to  year  on  each  November  11th,  not  a Universal  ay 
of  Peace,  but  a Veterans*  Day  upon  which  we  continue  to  pay  but  seeming  lip  service 
to  those  who  laid  down  their  lives  for  our  country  and  our  cause. . .because  v/e  are 
apparently  not  yet  prepared  to  pay  the  price  for  peace. 

For,  when  it  comes  to  paying  the  price  of  peace,  my  friends,  I fear  that,  as^  ^ 
Mark  Twain  said  concerning  the  v/eather;  "EJverybody  talks  about  the  peace,  but  liardly 
anybody  does  any  tiling  about  it.”  Nov/,  undoubtedly,  I shall  be  cliallenged  by  this 
analogy,  for  I am  sure  there  will  be  hosts  of  persons  who  v/il±  insist  that  \/e  are 
giving  our  whole  soul’s  tasking  to  the  keeping  of  peace.  Are  \/e  not  piling  high  our 
mountains  of  munitions  maJcing  America  invulnerable  from  attack  in  order  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  world? 

But,  good  friends,  you  and  I know  that  peace  is  never  obtained  by  the 
multiplication  of  munitions.  Th.at  this  strikes  fear  and  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
otiffirs  may  be  v^ry  true;  but  tliat  it  keeps  them  permanently  from  waging  v^ar  against  ^ 
us  is  denied  by  every  fa.ct  of  history.  The  fears  which  v/eapons  induce  only  ’unleash  ! 
a relentless  armaments  race,  which  has  never  failed  to  caiuse  some  trigge1>*happy 
individual  or  group  to  move  tliat  twitching,  itching  finger  to  plunge  mankind  into  ; 
war  after  v/ar.  Not  thus  will  we  establish  peace  on  earth  and  redeem  our  debt  to 
those  whose  memories  v;e  will  honor  on  Friday  next.  ^ J 

The  Psalmist  of  old  gave  us  a clue  — the  only  clue  — for  the  attainment  of 
this  t00“10ng  coveted  goal.  ”Love  peace, ”he  said  — and,  of  course,  everyone  loves 
peace.  Even  the  Romans  of  old  conquered  the  world  for  the  purpose,  so  they  said 
and  in  the  main  believed  as  well  — of  establishing  the  Pax  Romana,  the  ’*Peace  of 
Rome",  over  the  whole  of  the  then-laio^m  earth.  And  did  not  the  Nazis  insist  that 
all  they  desired  v/as  to  end  all  the  silly  v/ars  which  freedom  and  democracy  had 
brought  in  their  v/ake , in  order  that  they  might  establish  the  nei'man  peacs  for  a 
thousand  years.  Of  course,  everyone  loves  peace  — or,  at  least,  pretends  to  do  so. 
Even  the  violence-brec  Soviet  v׳in  their  way  with  their  peace  offensive  by  which  they 
woo  myriads  v/ho  obey  the  Psaljnists’  behest  to  love  peace. 

But  tlint  is  not  ו the  Psalmist  said.  The  Psalmist  realized  that  it  is  not 
enough  to  "Ohev  Sholom,”  to  ”love  peace".  The  Psalmist  added,  "Rodeph  Sholom,” 

"pursue  peaces”  Pursue  peace  actively,  energetically  — but,  above  all,  sacrliically. 
V/ith  peace,  as  with  any  other  treasured  boon  in  life,  it  does  not  suffice  merely  Co  ' 


declare  our  love.  To  be  sure,  it  is  cotimendable  for  the  lover  to  voice  fond  words 
of  affection  for  his  beloved.  And  no  v/ife  or  husband  should  ever  cease  to  do  so. 

But  are  v/ords,  hov/ever  honeyed,  and  phrases  however  sv/eet,  enough  to  demonstrate  the 
true  love  of  one  human  being  for  another,  of  one  individual  for  his  community  or 
cause,  of  one  nation  for  the  sake  of  world  peace?  Love  betv/een  individuals  must  be 
actively  pursued.  It  must  find  expression  in  myriads  of  deeds  of  loving— kindness,  of 
understanding  of  another’s  faults  and  failures,  of  sacrifice  of  one’s  ov/n  immediate 
interests  for  the  saJce  of  a loved  one’s  v/ell— being  and  happiness.  And,  though  most 
of  us  are  eager  to  pay  tliis  price  as  tribute  to  another t A sweetheart,  y/ife,  husbana, 
son,  daughter,  father,  mother  — even  for  other  relatives  or  for  otlier  members  of 
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Day,  for  in  our  subconscious  minds  we  recognized  that  it  v;rs  not  even  an  armistice 
that  v;e  had  achieved.  So,  following  our  victory  of  May  1940  over  the  bestial  Nazis 
and  our  triumph  in  August  of  the  same  year  over  the  aggressively  ambitious  Japanese, 
we  have  been  observing  from  year  to  year  on  each  November  11th,  not  a Universal  Day 
of  Peace,  but  a Veterans’  Day  upon  which  we  continue  to  pay  but  seeming  lip  service 
to  those  who  laid  down  their  lives  for  our  country  and  our  cause. . .because  we  are 
apparently  not  yet  prepared  to  pay  the  price  for  peace. 


For,  when  it  comes  to  paying  the  price  of  peace,  my  friends,  I fear  that,  as^ 
Mark  Twain  said  concerning  the  weather:  ”Everybody  talks  about  the  peace,  but  liaraly 
anybody  does  anything  about  it.”  Now,  undoubtedly,  I shall  be  cliellenged  by  this 
analogy,  for  I am  sure  there  will  be  hosts  of  persons  who  v;ill  insist  that  v/e  are 
giving  our  whole  soul’s  tasking  to  the  keeping  of  peace.  Are  v/e  not  piling  high  our 
mountains  of  munitions  maicing  America  invulnerable  from  attack  in  order  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  world?  _ 


But,  good  friends,  you  and  I laiow  that  peace  is  never  obtained  by  the 
multiplication  of  munitions.  That  this  strikes  fear  and  terror  into  the  hearts  of 
otiffirs  may  be  v^ry  truej  but  tliat  it  keeps  them  permanently  from  waging  v/ar  against 
us  is  denied  by  every  fact  of  history.  The  fears  which  v/eapons  induce  only  ’jnleash 
relentless  armaments  race,  which  has  never  failed  to  cause  some  trigger-happy 
individual  or  group  to  move  tliat  twitching,  itching  finger  to  plunge  mankind  into 
war  after  war.  Not  thus  will  we  establish  peace  on  earth  and  redeem  our  debt  to 
those  whose  memories  v/e  will  honor  on  Friday  neirt. 


The  Psalmist  of  old  gave  us  a clue  — the  only  clue  — for  the  attainment  of 
this  too— long  coveted  goal.  ”Love  peace, ”he  said  — and,  of  course,  everyone  loves 
peace.  Even  the  Romans  of  old  conquered  the  world  for  the  purpose,  so  they  said 
and  in  the  main  believed  as  well  — of  establishing  the  Pax  Homana,  the  ”Peace  of 
Rome”,  over  the  whole  of  the  then-laiov/n  earth.  And  did  not  the  Nazis  insist  that 
all  they  desired  v/as  to  end  all  the  silly  wars  which  freedom  and  democracy  had 
brought  in  their  v/ake,  in  order  that  they  might  establish  the  Crez-man  peace  for  a 
thousand  years.  Of  course,  everyone  loves  pea.ee  — or,  at  least,  pretends  to  do  so. 
Even  the  violence— bred  Soviet  v.d.n  their  v/ay  v/ith  their  peace  offensive  by  which  they 
woo  myriads  who  obey  the  Psalmists’  behest  to  love  peace. 


But  tiiat  is  not  all  the  Psalmist  said.  The  Psalmist  realized  tha.t  it  is  not 
enough  to  ”Ohev  Sholom,”  to  ”love  peace”.  The  Psalmist  added,  ”Rodeph  Sholom, ” 

”pursue  peace:”  Pursue  peace  actively,  energetically  — but,  above  all,  sa.cri11cally. 
V/ith  peace,  as  with  any  other  treasured  boon  in  life,  it  does  not  suffice  merely  Co  ' 
declare  our  love.  To  be  sure,  it  is  cozmiendable  for  the  lover  to  voice  fond  words 
of  affection  for  his  beloved.  And  no  wife  or  husband  should  ever  cease  to  do  so. 

But  are  v/ords,  however  honeyed,  and  phrases  however  sv/eet,  enough  to  demonstrate  the 
true  love  of  one  human  being  for  another,  of  one  individual  for  his  community  or 
cause,  of  one  nation  for  the  sake  of  world  peace?  Love  oetv/een  individuals  must  be 
actively  pursued.  It  must  •find  expression  in  myriads  of  deeds  of  loving-kindness,  of 
understanding  of  another’s  faults  and  failures,  of  sacrifice  of  one’s  ovm  immediate 
interests  for  the  sake  of  a loved  one’s  ’//ell-being  and  happiness.  And,  thoizgh  most 
of  us  are  eager  to  pay  tliis  price  as  tribute  to  another:  A sweetheart,  wife,  husband, 
son,  daughter,  father,  mother  — even  for  other  relatives  or  for  other  members  of 
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one's  ov/n  faith  or  folk,  couuaunity  or  country־׳  — how  many  of  us  are  prepared  to 
pay  this  price  for  peace  in  order  to  disarm  — as  no  treaties  ar.d  no  meetings 
of  the  heads  of  governments  at  the  summit  can  ever  achieve  — this  one  price  of 
understanding  and  sympathy  and  sensitivity  and  love  which  alone  will  disarm  first 
the  fears,  and  only  then  the  vreapons  held  so  menacingly  in  the  hands  of  our  potential 
adversaries? 

T.iough  in עז ס?  synagogues  and  churches  '■re  pour  forth  our  prayers  and  our  praise 
unto  the  Lord  of  aJ.1  creation,  the  Father  of  all  men,  how  many  of  us  really  mean 
the  words  ^דe  say?  Presumably  the  Father  of  all  men  v/ould  include  not  merely  the 
Americans,  the  British,  the  French,  and  our  other  allies.  But,  have  we  moved  any 

further  spiritually  from  the  benighted  contemporaries  of  Amos  ’when  he  had  to  remixi^ 

them  tnat  Qod  v/as  the  Father  even  of  the  despised  Ethiopians?  V/e  still  beseech  God 
to  take  His  stand  on  our  side  rather  than  tha.t  we  take  our  stand  on  side  regard- 
less  of  cost  or  consequence.  Hot  yet  are  we  prepared,  in  any  single'  instrnce,  to 
subordinate  the  interests  and  concerns  of  our  respective  states  to  the  v;ell— being 
of  all,  to  v/hat  may  be  the  Will  and  the  Way  of  the  Lord. 

No  United  Nations  will  achieve  lasting  peace  ־—  no  meetings  at  the  summit  v;ill 
prove  aoidingly  effective  — ■unless  all י יf  us  ascend  together  to  the  Summit  of 
Summits,  to  stand  in  the  very  presence  of  God,  humbled  before  Him,  purged  of  our  own 
arrogant  chauvinism,  cleansed  of  our  greedy,  grasping  economic  autarclTy  which  emits 
the  feral  snarl  of  conquest  and  ’;;ar. 


The  price  of  peace  is  the  cultivation  of  a new  heart  and  a ney;  spirit  which 
will  demand  of  the  nat30n  as  well  as  of  the  individual,  of  our  nation  as  well  as  of 
others,  that  it  v;alk  humbly  before  God,  confessing  its  ov/n  sins  of  selfishness  and 
pride,  which  have  helped  to  spawn  the  satrnic  brood  of  totalitarian  madness. 

”Behold  Assyria,  the  rod  of  I.1y  anger,”  Isaiah  dared  to  say  to  his  havighty•  self^i 
righteous  compatriots  in  ancient  Israel.  Behold  hussia.  Red  China,  the  instrument  I 
perlרaps  of  God's- wrath  in  a generation  which  has  often  forgotten  Him,  the  fountain  / 

of  living  v/aters,  and  has  hewed  out  cisterns  — broken  cisterns,  cisterns  of 
national  self-aggrandisement  and  narrow  nationalisms,  broken  cisterns  which  can  Iiold 
no  water  but  which,  instead,  are  filled  from  generation  to  generation  ~ even  twice 
within  our  ov/n  generation  — with  the  warm,  rich  blood  of  our  cherished  youth.  

The  price  we  must  pay  for  peace  is  to  stand  as  a people  before  Ciod's  moral  law^ 
to  subject  every  dictum  and  desire  of  government,  every  decree  of  the  State  ' 
Department,  to  the  judgment  of  conscience,  to  the  Uill  of  the  Father  of  all  mankind.  ' 

To  worship  the  Lord,  not  in  words,  but  in  the  works  of  righteousness  among  all 
nations;  not  in  prayers  but  in  the  pursuit  of  justice  between  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  — such  is  the  price  we  must  pay  'for  peace  in  •our  time.  Such  is  the  way  in 
which  we  can  genuinely  honor  our  fallen  heroes  on  Friday  next,  and  convert  this 
eleventh  ho\1r  — literally•  the  eleventh  hour — the  zero  hour  — for  mankind's 
survival  this  Veterans'  Day  into  a Daj^  of  Peace  for  our  time  — for  all  time 
to  come. 


deep  and  abiding  differences,  nevertheless  cherish  at 
least  those  few  profo’and  and  diviholy-dowered  similari- 
ties  which  do  bind  us  one  unto  the  other  and  prompt  us 
to  labor  together  in  the  building  of  brotherhood  through- 
out  the  earth. 

I hope  I am  not  unduly  chauvinistic  when  I say  that  to 
me  this  conference  on  World  Brotherhood  in  Brussels 
sounded  one  of  its  most  inspired  and  inspiring  notes 
when  a distinguished  /hnerican  Reform  rabbi  called  atten- 
tion  to  two  most  meaningful  words  with  regard  to  which 
once  again  I would  insist  that  Shakespeare  was  wrong 
in  inquiring ז ״Aזh^t's  in  a name?"  Those  two  words  are 
"bridges"  and  "walls."  "VJalls,"  said  Rabbi  Abba  Hillel 
Silver,  "have  their  definite  purpose  and  value  in  rur 
lives.  They  give  us  shelter,  security,  and  privacy.,.. 
They  enclose  us  in  a manageable  world  which  we  can 
master»"  A3  Robert  Frost  put  it,  "good  fences  make 
good  neighbors." 

"But  there  are  other  walls,"  so  Dr.  Silver  rightly 
warned,  "vihich  are  not  similarly  beneficial.  Prejudice 
and  group  hatreds  are  tragic  walls  which  men  build 
around  themselves  not  merely  to  fence  themselves  in 
but  to  fence  others  out:  Fences  of  social  snobbery  and 
alleged  racial  superiority.  And  there  are  iron  and 
bataboo  and  silken  curtains  behind  which  nations  crouch 
and  du.b  as  traitor  anyone  who  would  suggest  the  lower- 
ing  even  by  an  inch  or  two  of  these  divisive  barriers . 
But  eventually  the  most  towering  and  seemingly  im- 
pregnable  wall  must  fall,  for  the  Lord  hath  decreed 
that  men  shoixld  build,  not  walls  to  divide  them,  but 
bridges  to  draw  them  together,  each  man  to  his  brother. 

Perhaps  the  noblest  and  most  enduring  bridge  is  the  one 
that  we  have  inscribed  in  imperishable  stone  upon  the 
facade  of  the  House  of  Living  Judaism,  of  which  I spoke 
a moment  or  two  ago.  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself."  The  United  Nations  is  another  such  bridge. 

We  niust  guard  it  vigilantly  that  it  does  not  collapse 
as  all  previous,  more  rickety  bridges  leading  to 
world  peace  have  fallen.  That  Building  for  Brother- 
hood  just  dedicated  is  likewise  such  a bridge.  May 
many  peoples  and  many  faiths,  many  creeds  and  many 
colors  among  men,  find  within  its  walls  a levelling 
of  all  obstructive,  dividing  barriers  I May  they 
discover  therein  and  within  their  common  Judeo- 
Christian  spiritual  heritage  that  building  for  brother- 
hood  v7hich  the  prophet  charged  us  to  create  when  he 
insistently  declared:  "Have  we  net  all  one  Father? 

Hath  not  one  God  created  us  all?  Wherefore  then  do 
we  deal  treacherously,  one  man  with  his  brother?" 
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Although  Mr.  V/illiam  Shakespeare  rhetorically  inquires, 
'*Wiiat’s  In  a name?"  and  categorically  insists  that  "a  rose 
by  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,"  it  is,  neverthe- 
less,  difficult  to  conceive  of  Gertrude  Stein's  insist- 
ence  that  "a  rose  is  a rose  is  a rose"  being  changed  to 
"a  skunk  is  a skunk  is  a skunk"  and  still  have  reference 
to  something  as  lovely  as  a rose.  Nevertheless,  the 
thinkers  and  poets  who  gave  us  the  most  sublime  passages 
of  our  Bible  were  not  so  sure  that  there  is  nothing  signi- 
ficant  in  a name.  On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  have  been 
convinced  that  not  merely  "as  a man  thLnketh  in  his  heart, 
so  is  he,"  but  also,  as  a man  is  called  by  his  brethren  -- 
and  especially  by  his  God,  so  may  heTTve. 

Thus,  Abram  was  but  an  ordinary  Bedouin  chieftain  moving 
his  family,  his  herds,  aimlessly  from  one  oasis  to 
another  until  he  became  dedicated  to  ä mission  to  bring 
the  knowledge  of  the  invisible  Creator  to  all  his  fellow- 
beings.  Then  was  his  name  changed  from  Abram  to  Abraham. 
And  he  was  destined  to  become  the  "father  of  a multitude" 
through  whom  all  the  :lations  of  the  earth  would  be  blessed. 

And  then  there  was  Jacob,  an  ambitious,  covetous  young  man, 
capable  of  the  unconscionable  act  of  filching  his  brother's 
birthright.  But  then  he  had  a dream  of  a ladder  reaching 
unto  heaven.  Thus,  his  aspirations  were  lifted  above  the 
material  possessions  which  he  had  at  first  so  dearly  prized. 
He  struggled  with  both  God  and  man  and  prevailed.  Then 
was  his  name  changed  to  Israel,  which  means  "champion  of 
God."  And  his  descendants  since  that  distant  day  have 
come  to  regard  themselves  likewise  as  chosen  — chosen, 
not,  hovrever,  for  special  privilege,  but  for  consecrated 
service  unto  Godj  to  be  everlasting  champions  of  the  Most 
High.  Names  have,  therefore,  been  of  profound  signifi- 
cance  in  the  past  — in  the  past  of  the  J'ew  particularly. 

A Jew,  therefore  , a son  of  Israel,  by  any  other  name, 
might  not  be  quite  the  same,  as  surely  a Christian,  by 
any  other  name  than  that  of  his  cherished  Messiah,  would 
not  have  the  same  demands  for  martyrdom  and  sacrifice 
incumbent  upon  him. 

And  what  of  our  precious  designation  of  the  United  States 
of  America?  Has  that  mystic,  magic  word  "United"  States 
played  no  role  in  keeping  this  nation  "one  and  indivisible?" 
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I firmly  believe  it  has.  That  very  narie  provided  much 
of  the  rallying  cry  which  mobilized  great  multitudes  to 
respond  to  Abraham  Lincoln's  call  to  keep  the  Union  in- 
tact.  And  today,  though  there  are  voices  raised  and 
schemes  devised  to  destroy  this  vrondrous  Union  of  ours 
because  our  Supreme  Court  has  decreed,  not  alone  in 
accordance  with  our  Constitution,  but  in  consonance  with 
the  Will  of  God,  that  "by  their  Creator,  all  men"  — 
including  Negroes  — "are  created  free  and  equal"  and 
are  entxtletTTo  all  the  God-given  rights  of  free  men  — 
so  today  all  the  voices  and  schemes  of  divisiveness  not- 
withstanding,  the  very  name  and  concept  of  these  United 
States  will  keep  this  nation  still  one  and  indivisible. 

Physical  structures  likewise  have  names  that  exert  a 
potent  spell  over  those  exposed  to  them.  Who  can  stand 
before  the  impressive  edifice  of  the  United  Nations  and 
not  catch  the  vision  of  the  peoples  of  the  earth  being 
banded  and  bound  together  far  their  common  good,  deter- 
mined  to  banish  war  forever  from  their  borders  and  to 
share,  through  technical  aid  programs  and  other  peaceful 
pursuits,  all  the  resources  which  God  has  bestowed  upon 
some,  but  intended  for  all?  The  United  Nations,  by  any 
ether  name,  ־would  not,  in  my  thinking  and  feeling,  exert 
quite  the  same  spell,  nor  elicit  quite  as  high  expecta- 
tions,  as  does  this  so-appropriately  named  one  lone  hope 
of  man  today  for  a world  of  peace  and  abundance  for  all. 

So,  too,  I speak  to  you  as  President  of  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations,  with  our  spiritual  home 
located  in  a lovely  structure  here  at  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Sixty-fifth  Street  in  New  York  City,  which  we  have  like- 
wise  given  a name  of  utmost  significance.  We  call  it 
our  "House  of  Living  Judaism, " and  by  any  other  name  it 
would  not  sound  so  sweet  nor  so  m.eaningful  in  our  ears. 

For  we  knovr  that  there  are  "religions  and  religions . " 

We  realize  that  religion,  intended  to  bring  life  and 
inspiration  to  men,  has  sometimes  brought  spiritual 
death  and  moral  dessicationj  religion  has  ofttimes  been 
reduced  to  dead  foims  and  empty  phrases.  We  adherents 
of  Reform,  or  Liberal,  or  Progressive  Judaism  feel  that 
our  movement  is  named  for  the  dynamic,  ever-developing, 
constantly-deepening  li־ving  Judaism  which  we  would  con- 
tinuously  adopt  and  adapt  to  the  time  and  the  climie  in 
vjhich  we  find  ourselves,  and  most  especially  to  the 
America  in  which  we  so  happily  dwell  today.  "What's  in 
a name?"  Much  indeed I 

Similarly  significant  is  the  name  given  to  another  noble 
structure,  in  the  solemn'  dedication  of  which  I participat- 
ed  just  a few  days  ago.  It  is  named  "Building  for  Brother- 
hood"  and  is  to  be  the  national  headquarters  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  the  inter- 
national  center  of  World  Brotherhood.  What  an  appropriate 
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and  meaningful  name;  Building  for  Brotherhoodl  There 
is  a far-reaching  double  meaning  in  this  designation 
״Building  for  Brotherhood,"  for  the  word  "building," 
as  you  well  know,  can  be  both  noun  and  verb.  It  can 
signify  the  actual  physical  structure  which  is  to 
house  the  activities  of  this  organization  dedicated^ 
to  amity,  fellowship,  and  good-will  among  men.  Or  it 
may  connote  the  actual  process,  the  plans  and  path- 
ways,  whereby  such  brotherhood  can  be  achieved.  The 
name  "Building  for  Brotherhood"  is  intended,  in  my 
Judgment,  to  convey  ^0^  meanings.  Here,  on  the  ever- 
crowded,  swarming,  inc'reasingly  fashionable  Fifty- 
seventh  Street  in  New  York  City,  in  the  very  heart  of 
this  thronging,  feverishly  busy  metropolis,  constantly 
preoccupied  as  it  is  with  industry  and  finance,  enter- 
tainment  and  sport,  there  now  stands  a structure  dedi- 
cated  to  Brotherhood;  A sign  and  symbol  that  Christian 
and  Jew,  white  and  colored,  native  and  foreign-born  — 
so  often  — too  often  — at  odds,  engaged  in  fratricidal 
rivalry  and  strife  — have  a gathering -place  where  they 
may  meet  together  on  the  common  groטnd  of  their  origin 
as  children  of  the  Father  of  us  all. 

But  the  National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews 
recognizes  full  well  that  a symbol  and  sign  are  not 
enough  — not  nearly  enough.  Brotherhood  cannot  con- 
sist  merely  of  a building,  no  matter  how  imposing  and 
impressive  --  and  so  the  noun  must  be  changed  into  a 
verb  — into  an  active,  a very  active  verb  at  that. 

There  must  be  not  merely  this  Building  for  Brotherhood, 
but  there  must  be  a constant  and  continuous  prograin  of 
building  for  brotherhood,  if  the  intolerance  and  bigot- 
ries  of  the  past,  and  of  other  lands,  are  not  to  tear 
our מיג ס!  people  apart. 

Nor  can  this  process  of  building  for  brotherhood  be 

restricted  to  our  own  frontiers  as  though  the  vast 

oceans  which  divide  us  from  the  peoples  overseas  were 

as  looming  walls  impervious  to  the  hatreds  which  have 

riven  the  old  world  and  which,  despite  the  thousands 

of  miles  which  separate  us,  have  too  frequently  seeped 

into  our  own  land  as  well.  Surely,  we  learned  how  \ 

swiftly  the  poisoned  winds  of  Nazism  leaped  the  oceans 

and  swept  through  too  many  American  minds  and  hearts 

and  souls  as  well.  And  so  this  building  for  brotherhood 

must  be  world-wide  in  scope.  And,  consequently,  I was 

one  of  many  Americans  and  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  and 

Chinese  and  Japanese  — I was  one  of  the  many  Jews  and 

Christians  and  Moslems  and  üindus  — who  assembled  this 

past  summer  in  Brussels  in  Belgium,  under  the  auspices 

of  World  Brotherhood,  which  is  the  extension  of  the 

National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  on  the  world- 

wide  front,  trying  to  build  a strong,  cohesive  body  of 

dedicated  men  and  women  who,  though  recognizing  many 
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deep  and  abiding  differences,  nevertheless  cherish  at^ 
least  those  few  profound  and  diviholy-dowered  similari- 
ties  which  do  bind  us  one  unto  the  other  and  pronipt  us 
to  labor  together  in  the  building  of  brotherhood  through- 
out  the  earth. 

I hope  I am  not  unduly  chauvinistic  when  I say  that  to 
me  this  conference  on  World  Brotherhood  in  Brussels 
sounded  one  of  its  most  inspired  and  inspiring  note^ 
when  a distinguished  American  Reform  rabbi  called  atten- 
tion  to  two  most  meaningful  words  with  regard  to  which 
once  again  I would  insist  that  Shakespeare  was  wrong 
in  inquiring  '^Arnat's  in  a name?"  Those  two  words  are 
"bridges"  and  "walls."  "Walls,"  said  Rabbi  Abba  Hillel 
Silver,  "have  their  definite  purpose  and  value  in  rur 
lives.  They  give  us  shelter,  security,  and  privacy.... 
They  enclose  us  in  a manageable  world  which  we  can 
master."  As  Robert  Frost  put  it,  "good  fences  make 
good  neighbors." 

"But  there  are  other  walls,"  so  Dr.  Silver  rightly 
warned,  "which  are  not  similarly  beneficial.  Prejudice 
and  group  hatreds  are  tragic  walls  which  men  build 
around  themselves  not  merely  to  fence  themselves  in 
but  to  fence  others  out;  Fences  of  social  snobbery  and 
alleged  racial  superiority.  And  there  are  iron  and 
bamboo  and  silken  curtains  behind  which  nations  crouch 
2nd  dub  as  traitor  anyone  who  would  suggest  the  lower- 
ing  even  by  an  inch  or  two  of  these  divisive  barriers. 
But  eventually  the  most  towering  and  seemingly  im- 
pregnable  wall  must  fall,  for  the  Lord  hath  decreed 
that  men  should  build,  not  walls  to  divide  them,  but 
bridges  to  draw  them  together,  each  man  to  his  brother. 

Perhaos  the  noblest  and  most  enduring  bridge  is  the  one 
that  we  have  inscribed  in  imperishable  stone  upon  the 
facade  of  the  House  of  Living  Judaism,  of  which  I spoke 
a moment  or  two  ago.  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself."  The  United  Nations  is  another  such  bridge. 

V/e  must  guard  it  vigilantly  that  it  does  not  cnllapse 
as  all  nrevious,  more  rickety  bridges  leading  to 
world  peace  have  fallen.  That  Building  for  Brother- 
hood  just  dedicated  is  likewise  such  a bridge.  May 
many  peoples  and  many  faiths,  many  creeds  and  many 
colors  among  men,  find  within  its  walls  a levelling 
of  all  obstructive,  dividing  barriers  I May  they 
discover  therein  and  within  their  common  Judeo- 
Christian  spiritual  heritage  that  building  for  brother- 
hood  which  the  prophet  charged  us  to  create  when  he 
insistently  declared;  "Have  we  not  all  one  Father? 

Hath  not  one  God  created  us  all?  Wherefore  then  do 
we  deal  treacherously,  one  man  with  his  brother?" 
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It  is  not  often  that  the  minister  or  rabbi  takes  his  text  from  Tin  Pan^ Alley, ^ 
or  uses  as  a pretext  for  the  context  of  his  message  a title  from  the  Hit  Parade. 

And  yet,  v/as  it  not  Andre’,v  Fletcher  who  said,  back  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Giv 
me  the  malcing  of  the  songs  of  a nation  and  I care  not  who  makes  its  laws.  So 
perceptive  was  this  reflection  tha*t  Carlyle  paraphrased  it  in  I believe  s 

"Essay  on  Burns",  saying  "Let  me  make  the  songs  of  the  people  and  you  shall  make  its 

lav/s."  ^ 

The  Hit  Parade  is  a barometer  of  our  civilization  wliich  is  not  altogether  to  be 
desoised.  Wcien  it  abounds  in  nonsensical  "boogie  v/oogies"  end  "cha  clia  c^s’’,  it 
bespeaks,  perhaps  more  eloquently  than  anything  else,  something  of  the  antl-intel- 
lectualism  of  our  time.  When  it  features  romantic  love  ballads,  it  bears  testimony 
to  the  theme  of  boy-meets-glrl  which  has  dominated  the  earthy  drama  ever  since  Adam 
and  Eve  first•  encountered  each  other  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  And  when,  from  time 
time,  it  chants  "I  Believe"  of  "Love  Thy  Neighbor,"  it  gives  evidence  of  the  fact 
that  a still  small  voice  of  sanity  and  spiritual  yearning  can  be  heard  even 
Broadv/ay  above  the  din  of  fun  and  frolic. 


So,  without  further  ap>ology,  I readily  confess  that^I  find  in  one  of  the  hit 
sonps  of  a Broadway  musical  a most  fitting  text  for  this#  particular  Sunday  moming, 
so  expressive  is  it  of  the  mood  and  message  of  this  Thanksgiving  Season.  "You’ve 
Gotta  Have  Heart,"  rings  this  refrain,  alluding,  in  this  particular  instance,  to  the 
tenacity  required  on  the  baseball  diamond  as  when,  in  tlie  most  recent  V/orld  Series, 
after  the  first  two  games,  everything  seemed  to  go  wrong  — for  the  Dodgers  at  least. 
But  it  is  not  merely  in  this  context,  that  we  need  to  be  reminded  that  "You’ve  Gotta 
Have  Heart,"  That  could  be  the  theme  song  of  our  v;hole  generation. 

Most  vividly  does  this  come  home  to  anyone  who,  like  myself,  has  but  recently 
been  to  Europe  and  has  seen  once  more  ti|e  vestiges  of  wlmt  those  brave  people  have 
endured.  A decade  has  passed  since  the  Battle  of  Britain  barely  ten  short  years■ 
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and  yet  most  of  us  have  long  since  forgotten  the  nightmarish  terror  of  guided  mis- 
siles  by  day  and  incendiary  bombs  by  night.  But,  as  one  v/enders  down  the  streets 
and  lanes  svirrounding  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  as  one  worships  once  again  in  the  Liben- 
al  Synagogue  in  St.  John’s  Wood,  but  recently  rededicated  follov/ing  its  gutting  at 
the  hands  of  the  Nazis,  one  is  reminded  once  more  that  they,  our  cousins  over  there, 
needed  heart  indeed  to  walk  through  that  dark  and  dreadful  valley  of  the  shadow  and 
that  faith  which  they  are  now  reaffirming  resoundingly  in  their  re— 
built  churches,  cathedrals,  and  synagogue. 

And  as  for  my  own  brethren,  the  remnants  of  the  children  of  Israel  v/ho  were 
maimed  and  massacred  and  murdered  by  the  millions  by  the  butchers  of  Berlin  — v/hat 
of  them?  I wonder  whether  the  world  will  ever  fully  realize  the  heart  they  had  to 
have  in  order  that  even  a single  one  among  them  should  have  survived.  It  was  at 
Paris  this  summer  pest,  while  attending  the  Biennial  Conference  of  the  V/orld  Union 
for  Progressive  Judaism  — which  is  the  extension  of  our  own  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations  — of  our  American  Reform  movement  onto  the  world  scene  — it 
was  at  this  Paris  Conference  tliat  I felt  more  keenly  than  perliaps  at  any  other  time 
just  how  true  it  is  tlr  t "iou’ve  Gotta  Have  Heart”  to  endure  the  kind  of  times  that 
some  of  our  orethren  have  Icnown  in  this  our  Twentieth  Century.  For  there  in  Paris 
we  hs.ve  encountered  the  few  brave  souls  who  came  as  representatives  of  their  tiny 
struggling  now  not  merely  for  physical  survival  for  they  liave  received  some  help 
tlrrough  Point  IV  and  technical  aspistance  to  rebuild  their  shattered  homes. 

Their  present  struggle  is  for  spiritual  survival,  for  religious  rehabilitation, 
in  a world  ’which  has  all  but  crushed  to  extinction  such  once-exalted  values.  Here 
was  a brave  lady  from  Italy  whose  entire  family  and  that  of  her  husband  v/ere 
brutally  v/iped  out  — no  doubt  before  her  vei-y  eyes.  Yet  there  was  no  cynicism  in 
her  heart  — but  only  a burning  faith  to  bring  the  eternal  truths  and  relevant 
Cachings  of  Judaism  to  the  roninontfi  of  licr  f^dlow— ־T0w3•  And  ti16ro  was  th6  coura— 
geous  German  rabbi  whose  synagogue  had  been  put  to  the  flames  and  whose  entire 
congregation  had  been  marched  off  to  the  gas  ovens  of  Bergen-Belsen,  now  laboring 
with  a meagre  handful  of  refugees  --  strangers  in  a strange  land  — to  establish 
a congregation  esf  liberal,  progressive  Jev;s  in  /jnsterdam.  And  there  was  the 
spiritual  leader  from  Israel  who, (despite  the  Arab  marauders  at  his  very  doorsten) 
despite  the  stern,  stark  problems  of  sheer  physical  existence,  journeyed  from  Israel 
to  Paris  in  order  that  he  too  might  taJee  back  some  spark  of  spiritual'  inspiration  to 
his  few  loyal  adherents.  And  from  Germany  itself  — though  Its  youth  has  fled  and 
Its  raid JLe-aged  has  been  destroyed  in  the  asphyxiation  chambers  and  mass  abbatoirs, 
still  there  v;ere  tliose  from  Germany  v-rho  met  with  us  in  Paris.  Their  faith  in  the 
future  is  still  undimraed.  They  labor  iTith  the  fragment  of  old  folks  that  remain  to 
r^uild  some  form  of  religious  life  even  in  the  lisart  of  erstwhile  Nazi-land,  where 
God  laiovrs,  spiritual  guidance  aiid  moral  direction  are  desoerately  required  And 
these  few,  under  the  leadership  of  the  SO-yeai-old,  young- in-heart,  the  Honorable  ' 
Gily  :lontagu,  who  had  seen  her  city  of  London,  her  synagogue,  her  girls'  club 
blitzed  to  bits,  determined  to  establish  a European  seminary  for  rabbis  on  the  embers 
of  ihe  30-recent  past.  ”You’ve  Gotta  Have  Heart,”  my  friends,  to  undertake  such  en- 
terprises,  and  tne  epic  story  of  the  lieroic  endeavor  to  rekindle  the  torch  of  faith 
on  the  continent  is  a tale  which  reveals  beyona  the  sliadow  of  a doubt  that  never  has 
so  much  been  done  with  30  little  mateid-al  rescoui'ces  by  so  few  brave  hearts. 

And  we  had  to  have  heart,  likewise,  not  only  to  observe  this  poignant  story 
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but  to  realize  hovv  pathetically  inadequate  are  the  P^׳ ^ 
are  called  uoon  to  pursue  this  noble  endeavor.  Though  Aaerxcan  Te.  rj 
OtoirtSdlr^oo,  I  ״ ־ppose  - has  been  sensitive  to  the  pl^sical  needs  of  our 
European  and  Asiatic  cousins,  though 76; י  lirve  responded  v/ith  , nd  to 

generosity  to  the  appeals  to  feed  the  hungry,  the  __  especiallv 

S IsLS!-  ;f L^fbeen  almost  total]^  deaf  to  their  f Lve 

spiritual  succor  as  ’.veil.  Aoerloa,  laiov-n  for  its  greatheartedness  = ^ 
an  ev°n  greater  heart  still"  in  order  to  provide  religious  teachers,  ministers, 

“bw;?  »oral  tracts  and  teachings  for  those  who  are  today  even 

more  impoverished  and  famished  in  their  soul  than  they  are  in  body. 

So  we  see  that  the  expression  "you  gotta  have  heart"  has  not  only  the  single 
implication  of  having  to  have  courage  and  fortitude  - but 

that  other  meaning  to  be  found  in  the  word  "heart'  --  generosity,  mgnc^nimi.y 
spirit.  And  it  is  this  interpretation  of  our  song- title  which  is  especic-lly  p 
at  tills  Thanksgiving  Season  when  we  can,  with  utmost  warrant,  praise  God 
His  goodness,  for  all  the  abundance  which  He  lias  bestowed  upon  us  in  tnis 

America  of  ours. 

But  even  as  I thliiic  of  the  Thanltsgiving  feasts  of  which  we  shall  soon  partake 
and  of  the  hyims  of  gratitude  that  we  will  sing,  I am  reminded  of  a ne-ws 
which  I heard  over  my  little  battery-set  radio  far  up  in  the  remote  ’.vilds  O^ada 
where  I was  resting  for  a ’while  this  summer  past.  It  toW  of  the  frantic  efforts 
of  tne  Oanadl-vn  farmers  to  find  storage  facilities  for  the  millions  of  ^־״hels 
they  are  unable  to  sell  and  of  their  inability  to  alford  the  cost  of  bualaing  a 
equate  granar^.es  to  take  cars  of  all  their  surplus  crops. 

And  lust  the  other  day  I read  tliat  our י ס,™  United  States  Government  0’;ms  en-  ^ 
ough  wheat  to  give  every  human  oeing  on  earth  fifteen  loaves  of  bread;  ovms  enough 
corn  for  a five-months'  supply  for  every  family  within  our  nation;  ovms  eno^h 
cotton  to  clothe  one-fourth  of  our  yנopula■cion  every  year.  All  this  is  ovmed  oy 
our  government  - rnd  costs  it  $976,000  a day  to  store  ^ to  say  nothing  of  th 
similar  suroluses  stored  up  by  private  enterprises  and  individuals  all  o^r  o^ 
nation  and  in  the  Dominion  to  our  North.  And  all  this  at  a time  ^7hen  most  of  tne 
people  in  most  of  the  v70rld  are  hungry  most  of  the  time.  That  s wnat  Trygvie  Li 
has  told  us.  iaiother  statistician  put  it  this  way:  Sixteen  hunared  ^lUon 
people  on  earth  are  on  the  borderline  of  starvation.  Tiuat  means  ten  txmes  .he  popu- 
lation  of  the  United  States  liave  not  enough  to  eat.  It  vmuld  take  three  montns  for  , 

those  sixteen  millions  to  swallow  all  the  wheat,  corn,  butter,  and  milk  which  our , 

Government  alone  has  rotting  in  its  granaries  and  storage  bins.  — V 

To  contemplate  such  a situation  and  do  nothing  about  it  wovild  oe  to  have  no 
heart  at  all.  You  gotta  be  heartless  to  give  tha.nlcs  to  the  Lord  next  Thursday  and 
not  resolve  to  find  some  v;ay  to  divide  His  abundance  more  equitably  among  all  11s 
children  everywhere. 

Yes,  my  friends,  we  gotta  have  liea-rt  — tha.t  is  the  prime  requisite  for  survival 
today.  Surely  we  have  brains  enough  to  resolve  the.se  injustices  and  inequities.  A 
generation  which  can  find  the  skills,  the  tecliniques,  the  ballistics,  to  tr.  nspor 

(Turn  over  please).. 
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mllllons  of  tono  of  food  to  o'oi•  soldiers  nid  sailors 

shores•  in  Japan,  in  Korea,  on  those  tiny  pin-points  on  the  Pacilic,  a generation 
that  can  tal/person-to-person  to  peoples  at  the  other  end  of  the  earth  with^  a - 
flashinr׳•  second  of  timej  a generation  that  can  devise  the  most  complicated  weapons 
S “oäo  destoiction  - ־u?el.r  such  a ״eneration  needs  no  surplusage  of  brains.  Of 
brains,  of  mind,  of  wisdom,  we  have  enough. 

יז/hat  v7e  "gotta״  have  nov;  is  heart j a heart  that  will  see  that  starvjng  xn 

distant India  Is  a brother  and  de^^e  that  he  shall  not  die 
generosity  of  our  hearts  which  need  find  no  technical  barriers  to  ;^he  ^ust  dis 
tribute  on  of  the  earth’s  abundance.  Not  that  I v/ould  scuttle  the  frui  age 
God-given  intelligence  in  some  ld.nd  of  destructive  anti-jui^lect^  revolution 
such^as  some  of  our  contemporary  laiow-notliings  and  anti-eggheads  wouid  stupidly 
anfinLnely  s״;;re־t.  I  ־ ־H-  -ther,  for  ־ ־:^thesis  of  nind  and  such  as  the 

Biblical  vTTiter  thousands  of  years  ago  so  wisely  recommended,  ״et  us  inaeed  get 
us  a "heart  of  י.visdom"  wMch  will  enable  us  to  share  with  our  less  fortimde 
bretheren  everyv7here  both  the  fruit-age  of  our  earthly  Possessions  and  Uae 
guidance  of  our  spiritual  achievement,  so  thr.t  the  day  may  not  be 
all  men  everj'where  will  observe  a universal  thanksgiving  day  and  be  cble  to  c . , 

in  sincerity  the  truth,  the  v/ords  of  our  own  Jewish  thanksgiving  litm’gy:  g1 

tharücs  unto  the  Lord  for  Ke  is  good;  for  His  mercy  endureth  forever. 
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"I  BELIEVE” 

By  Rabbi  Maurice  II.  Eisendratli,  President  November  27,1933. 

Union  of  American  Hebrev;  Congregations 
858  Eifth  Avenue 
Ne\7  fork  21,  il.Y, 

IVhat  I had  to  say  last  Sunday  morning  concerning  the  significance  of  Tin  Pan 
Alley’s  giving  at  least  a passing  glance  at  religion  is  surely  even  more  relevant 
to  my  theme  today.  For  many  ’.veelcs,  homes  throughout  the  nation  wei’e  listening  to 
the  lilting  tune  and  ardent  words  of  "I  Believe."  While  it  is,  of  course,  true 
that  church  and  s:,a1acogue  must  not  fall  all  over  themselves  in  gratitude  for  a bow 
from  the  popular  arts,  such  as  motion-picture  features  devoted  to  the  Bible  — de- 
voted  princip.ally  to  some  torrid  Sdfiptural  romance  at  tliat;  or  for  one  or  Wo 
special  artic?.es  in  the  magazines,  or  a fev;  programs  here  and  there  on  Radio  or  TV— 
^.vheroas  hour  after  hour  the  presses  roll  out  their  endless  reams  of  nevrs,  and  TV 
and  Radio  send  out  their  programs  v/ithout  a single  reference  to  the  ultimate 
realties  of  life;  to  God,  to  the  Moral  Laiv;  v;hile,  it  must  be  confessed,  one  song 
does  not  usher  in  a religious  revival,  still  it  is  encouraging  to  have  the  youth 
of  our  land  eager  to  hear  the  words  of  a popular  song-hit  entitled  "I  Believe". 

important  that  we  are  beginning  once  again  to  believe  — but  it  is  indis- 
pensable  to  inquire  \7hat  we  believe,  I for  one  believe  v/e  are  groping  tov;ards  a 
more  realistic  faith  than  that  which  was  once  foisted  upon  the  rising  generation.  , 
Too^  frequently  we  were  ashed  to  advance  from  the  unl:nov/n  to  the  !mown,  rather  tlian 
to  begin  with  that  ’711ich  we  do  Icnow  and  then  follov;  to  the  vast  unlQ10’.7n  where  a leap 
of  faith -is  necessary,  v;here  our  beliefs  must  talre  up  the  task  of  leadinr^  us 
"beside  the  still  waters." 

Although  it  is  true  that  our  Bible  starts  off  v/ith  the  v׳ords  "In  the  beginning, 
^_d"  we  overlook  the  fact  that  tliat  maje^stic  first  sentence  of  our  Holy  Bible  v/as 
not  the  beginning  of  man’s  quest  for  faith  and  certitude.  Generations  had  come  and 
gone,  even  among  the  sensitively- attuned  children  of  Israel,  before  so  sublime  and 
profound  a concept  as  "In  the  beginning,  God"  found  its  ’-7ay  into  the  first  chapter 
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of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Not  at  the  be --;inning:  did  man  find  the  God  v/hom  vre  v/ould^ 
v;orship  today  — but  only  tov/ard  the  end  of  a long  £J1d  painful  struggle,  a plodding, 
upward  search. 

And  so  it  must  be  v/ith  each  one  among  us.  I do  not  believe  that  v;e  vdll  find 
God  at  the  very  outset  of  our  quest.  V/e  viho  have  been  immersed  in  a multiplicity 
of  pressing  tasks,  v;e  who  have  been  obsessed  exclusively  in  material  things:  in 
making  money,  in  beautifying  and  strengthening  0\י1ג  bodies  — v;e  will  not  discover 
God  the  moment  we  enter  our  sanctuaries  or  the  instant  v/e  cry  out  to  Him  in  our 
distress.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  we  should  abandon  the  search.  It  only 
means  that,  though  we  may  begin  vdth  that  ^7hich  is  nearest  and  most  familiar  to  us, 
we  dare  not  stop  there. 

So,  if  v/e  Movld  find  a familiar  starting  place,  v/ell,  let's  face  it,  most  of  us 
i begin  almost  everything  ve  Icnov/  or  do  or  seek  v;ith  our  selves.  And  I'm  not  so  sure 
tliat  this  is  altogether  bad,  despite  all  the  nostrums  and  preachments  against 
selfishness.  After  all,  ive  spend  a great  deal  of  time  with  our  selves  — much  more 
than  \7ith  anyone  else.  No  matter  in  v/hat  sv/arming  tlirong  we  may  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being  — there  are  hundreds,  thousands,  millions  of  seconds  that  pass 
tiirough  our  stream  of  consciousness  which  are  known  only  to  ourselves,  which  are 
siiared  with  no  other  being  on  earth.  Small  wonder  tkat  the  Greek  philosopher  saw 
nothing  improper  in  insisting  that  above  all  tilings  else  vre  should  "knov/  ourselves" 
and  Siiake speare  enjoined,  "Above  all  else,  to  thine  ov/n  self  be  true."  But, long 
before  Shalcespeare  or  Socrates,  the  Jev/ish  teacher  Hillel  rhetorically  inquired, 

"If  I am  not  for  myself,  wlio  will  be  for  me?"  And  even  that  loftiest  moral  code 
laiown  to  man,  to  be  found  in  the  nineteenth  cliapter  of  Leviticus  — even  its 
sublimest  sentence  coDinands  us  to  "love  ■oliy  neighbor  as  thy  self . " There  is,  then, 
a place  for  the  self  v;hich  has  been  too  frequently  repudiated  by  unrealistic  ap- 
peals  to  utter  selflessness. 

So  I thinlc  that  v/e  can  begin  by  saying,  "I  believe  in  myself."  Imd  v;hat  do 
v/e  find  in  the  self?  Uuch  tk’.t  we  find  duplicated  thi'oughout  the  animal  kingdom. 
There  are  hungers,  appetites,  lusts.  The  craving  for  food,  for  sex,  for  sleepj  the 
aversion  to  pain,  the  desire  for  pleasu־  e.  But,  as  we  ta]:e  a good  long  look  at 
ourselves  though  v/e  cannot  escape  finding  these  animalic  characteristics,  is  this 
really  all  th.  t we  find  there?  Surely, it  is  not.  Surely  we  also  find  a mind  to 
concei’/c  beauty,  a heart  v/hich  knows  love,  a soul,  sensitive  to  goodness  and  truth, 
a spirit  capable  of  laying  dor.n  one's  life  for  a loved  one  or  0 friend.  So  when 
v/e  start  with  ourselves  and  proceed,  in  the  most  realistic  fashion,  without  px-e- 
conceived  notions  or  dogmas  ox*  cx’eeds,  we  are  constrained  to  assex-t  that  we  be- 
lieve  not  only  in  the  ohysical  self  common  to  beast  and  fowl  and  fish,  but  v;e  be- 
come  aware  of  an  uniqueness  in  oixr  selves,  a spix-itixal  suiplusage  which  by  all 
logic  we  mast  come  to  assume  has  its  counterpart  in  the  universe  of  which  we  are  an 
integral  and  inseparable  part. 

And  when  we  then  cast  our  gaze  beyond  oxrrselves  into  this  cosmos  out  of  which 
we  have  emerged,  what  do  v/e  see  there?  Me  see  a pageantry  of  stars  of  surpassing 
beauty  moving  so  regularly  and  t’nythmically  through  the  heavens.  V/e  see  flov/ers 
of  utter  loveliness.  V/e  perceive  the  surging  spray  of  the  surf  beating  upon  the 
shore,  the  clock-like  and  invariable  px’ecision  of  the  tides,  so  that  we  are  forced 
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to  declare  with  the  Psalmist:  "When  I behold  Thy  heavens»  the  moon  and  the  stars.." 
Tho^גgh  in  all  humility  I male  ask,  "7/hat  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  liim  and  the 
son  of  man  tliat  Thou  talcest  regard  for  him,"  yet  I know  of  a surety,  from  my  own 
knowledge  of  myself,  of  my  loved  one,  and  of  the  noblest  of  my  fello\7s,  that  "Thou 
has  made  him  but  little  lov/er  tlian  the  angels  and  c1x)\7ned  him  with  glory  and  honor." 
So  we  believe  that  man  is  no  mere  clod  of  "cosmic  dust,"  but  is  "but  little  lov;er 
tlian  the  angels,"  capable  of  creating  a heaven  on  earth,  tha.t  all  might  yet  be 
crovaied  v/ith  glory  and  honor. " We  believe  now  in  a Messianic  Age  which  this  cliild 
,of  dust  is  divinely  destined  to  usher  in. 

And  I believe,  furthermore,  that  all  of  this  is  not  a result  of  sheer  accident, 
as  though,  as  one  of  my  colleagues.  Rabbi  Robert  Kahn  of  Congregation  Emanu-El  in 
Houston,  recently  and  most  grapliically  phrased  it  in  our  official  organ  American 
Judaism,  "as  though  a million  monlceys  v/ere  set  to  playing  on  a million  uianos  until 
finally,  by  the  lav7s  of  chance,  there  would  be  heard  the  notes  of  the  Kioonlight 
Sonata."  To  view  with  cynicism  this  world  and  all  that  is  therein  as  being  as 
senseless  as  the  whirring  wheels  at  Monte  Carlo  o Las  Vegas  — a tale  told  by  an 
idiot,  signifying  nothing־— surely  this  is  to  argue  that,  given  enough  time,  the 
howling  of  enough  laugliing  liyenas  might  ultimately  create  another  Hamlet j that  if 
only  we  be  sufficiently  patient  the  industrious  beavers  will  yet  erect  a Notre 
Dame  Cathedral  or  a United  Nationsj  or,  if  we  v;ill  but  place  in  the  hands  of  some 
of  our  smarter  ciiimpansees  a palette  and  some  paint,  they  will  daub  Chagall’s  "Rabbi" 
or  Van  Gogh’s  "Stormy  Night"  — or,  whp.t  is  perhaps  even  more  naively  believed  by 
our  particularly  technologically-minded  generation  — that  if  we  will  but  keep 
rolling  those  magic  IBM  machines,  wliich  turn  out  so  efficiently  the 64,000( ׳  questions 
and  a host  of  other  dat  — if  v;e  v/ill  only  keep  them  whirling  long  enough  — they 
will  produce  mother  Tvrenty-third  Psalm  or  a Sermon  on  the  Momt. 


Though  this  may  sound  like  cheap  jibing,  a subtly- connived  reductio  ad  absurdum— 
it  is  \3ndeniable  that  such  must  be  the  converse  of  our  belief  that  behind  this 

swing  of  the^  stars,  beliind  this  regular  rise  md  fall  of  the  tides,  behind 
the  composer  of  the  il^nth  Symphony,  the  Confessions  of  Jeremiah  and  the  martyrdom 
of  Jesus,  there  is, precisely  as  we  found  it  to  be  true  of  our  own  selves  — there 
is  moie  than  body  and  physical  lav;,  more  than  chemicals  and  minerals  and  anarcliic 
I drives.  There  is,  rather,  ?.iind  and  Heart  and  Soul.  Thus  do  I believe  also  in  God, 

\ my  Maker  and  the  Creator  of  all  my  fellov;  creatures,  of  the  world  and  all  that  is 

\ therein.  And  I furthermore  believe,  therefore,  that  I am  called  upon  to  malce  this 
\ Spirit  increasingly  manifest  upon  earth,  to  make  the  Love,  whaj’ewith  He  lias  filled 
1 our  hearts  and  endowed  His  creation,  bind  one  man  to  his  brotherg  and  bring  into 

\ being  as  speedily  as  possible  His  Icingdom  on  earth. 


And,  finally,  I am  thus  constrained  to  believe,  in  the  v/ords  of  our  Jewish 
liturgy,  of  our  Union  Prayer  Book,  "Surely,  Thou,  0 Lord,  has  not  created  all  this 
only  tliat  it  be  destroyed.  Surely  Thou  keepest  faith  with  Thy  cliildren,  in  death 
even  as  in  life.''  Believing  in  the  spirit  wliich  suffuses  my  ovm  soul,  which 
permeates  the  universe  itself,  which  kindled  wliate-ver  s;1ark  of  divinity  I have 
within  my  being  — which  existed  as  an  ever^flaraing  torch  before  my  birth  and  from 
which  my  ovjn  soul  was  ignited  — I must  bblieve,  likevn.se,  tliat  it  will  flame  on 
even  after  my  death,  to  merge  once  again  1 יth  tliet  universal  inextinguishable 
Eternal  Spirit  which  is  the  heart  and  the  soul,  the  origin  and  destiny  of  this 
Universe  in  which  I am  privileged  to  spend  these  fev;  hours. 


(Turn  over  please) 
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To  be  to  mine  o\m  self  true,  of  coui'se;  to  remember  that  "If  I am  not  for  my- 
self,  vrho 11.מז י  be  for  me."  But  to  remember  that  this  is  the  larndate  of  my  animalic 
heritage  — for  every  animal  looks  out  for  itself,  seeks  pleasure  and  avoids  pain. 
But,  because  I am  not  merely  an  animal,  because  I am  a man  and  not  a mouse,  a child 
of  üod  and  not  a ber.st,  I must  remember  the  added  injimction  of  Hillel;  "If  I am 
only  for  myself,  what  am  I?"  And  so  I believe  that  it  is  part  of  my  privilege  and 
blessing  as  a human  being,  as  made  "in  the  image  and  likeness  of  the  Divine, "to  be 
not  only  for  myself,  but  for  ray  fellovz-bein^gs,  to  lead  them  nearer  to  Him  and  to 
Kis  abiding  Icingdom.  From  the  depths  of  self  to  the  summit  of  selflessness,  v/e  hr.ve 
mounted,  and  this  I believe  is  the  sublimest  height  that  we  can  achieve.  Let  us 
seek  to  dv/ell  tnus  on  the  summit  — nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,  and  to  Thy  divine  woid: 
To  love  the  Lord  thy  God  \/ith  all  thy  heart  rnd  all  thy  soial  and  all  thy  might,  and 
to  love  thy  neighbor  rs  tliyself. 
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״PRAYER  DOES  HELP״  ^ 

BY:  Rabbi  Nathan  A.  Perilman,  December  4,1955 

Congregation  Emanu  El 
Fifth  Avenue  at  65th  Street 
New  York  21,  N.Y. 

Picture  "if  you  will,  a busy  highway  leading  out  from  a big  city  to 
Tr^cr^^tion  center.  On  one  side  of  the  road  is  a farm  house;  on  the 
other  a gasoline  station  and  refreshment  stand.  Imagine,  please,  a 
FriSy  night  in  the  summer,  and  imagine  also  the  time  for  prayer  in 
the  home  of  the  farmer  and  the  proprietor  of  the 

The  farmer  asks  God  for  a weekend  of  rain  for  his  parched  fields,  a 
slow  steady  rain  that  will  sink  into  the  thirsty  ground  from  which 
seed  ־an  dra«  moisture.  The  gas  station  man  at  the  same 

moment,  is  on  his  knees  praying  for  “J°״^i®®hiBhwav‘  He 

HP  wants  the  kind  of  day  that  brings  people  out  onto  the  highway.  He 

nledftL  sL  - his  nearest  neighbor,  perhaps  his  brother,  needs  the 

raln-eaoh  prays  for  what  he  needs.  At  least  one,  and  possibly  both, 

may  find  these  prayers  unanswered,  or  unfavorably  answered. 

For  ever  so  long  man  has  been  asking,  does  it  do  any  good  to 
nrav’  How  easy  it  is  to  prove  that  it  does  not  do  any  good.  If 
prayers  were  answered,  there  would  be  no  sickness, 
failure  of  any  kind:  purely,  there  would  be  no  war.  Atheists  have 
lone  made  some  telling  arguments  about  prayer.  If  God  is 
are  not  all  prayers  answered  quickly  and  favorably?  Only  a 
tlLl  tlaslnraod  would  wlthold  from  His  beloved  their  hearts'  de- 
llrl.’  Thty  afsbLy  that  if  God  is  all-wise  and 

He  need  prayer  at  all?  Why  must  He  be  reminded,  coaxed, 

?ered  p?omlslf  lomethlng  in  return?  This  is  not  the  way  of  a hu^n 
father  with  a child  whom  he  loves.  And  so  the  Atheist  concludes  a 
God  who  needs  to  be  informed  is  not  all-knowing,  and  a God  who  with- 
holds  help  cannot  be  good. 

All  of  us  pray,  though  most  of  our  prayers  are  not  formal. 
Thev  are  simple  conversations  with  God.  Our  deepest  yearnings  are 

?wavs  expressed  on  our  knees  or  with  head  bowed,  or  in  prescri- 
Tel  r״ul?s  orpoltirilturgles.  If  some  meter  could  be  devised  to 
clunt  and  sJrt  oSr  fleeting  thoughts  f 

astounded  at  the  number  of 5"?-?"^^^.,® ״ate’'of  f ul- 

Utter;  and  we  would  be  even  more  astounded  at  the  high  rate  01  lui 

fillment  that  comes  to  us.  • ...  . . ״ 
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Why  then,  after  all  these  centuries,  does  modern  man  - 
critical,  challenging,  inquiring  - still  persist  in  praying?  Does 
it  do  us  any  good?  In  spite  of  the  powerful  and  logical  arguments 
to  the  contrary,  the  answer  is  yes,  Prayer  does  good. 

First  of  all,  prayer  is  good  because  it  helps  us  articulate־־־ 
our  ideals  - it  puts  them  into  words.  We  pray  for  those  things  which 
we  intensely  desire.  V/ords  are  harsher  in  their  demands  upon  the 
mind  than  are  nebulous  thoughts.  How  often  when  we  think  we  have  a 
good  idea  we  see  it  dissipated  when  we  try  to  put  that  idea  into 
language.  So  it  is  with  many  things  we  would  pray  for.  When  they  are 
articulated,  the  words  betray  their  shallowness  and  we  find  they  are 
not  worth  having  enough  to  pray  for.  When  they  are  worth  having 
enough  to  pray  for,  they  are  stripped  of  most  of  their  grossnessj 
they  are  distilled  of  most  of  their  folly;  they  are  purified  of 
those  values  that  are  trivial.  Praying  is  good  because  it  is  a form 
of  hard  and  clear  thinking,  a way  of  seeing  values  in  their  honest, 
proper  perspective.  It  is  a way  of  giving  a large  measure  of  heart 
and  mind  to  our  thoughts;  a way  of  ruling  out  the  extraneous,  of 
refining  crude  self-interest,  of  purifying  our  hearts  desire.  This 
in  itself  is  enough  to  make  prayer  worth  while.  When  we  really 
know  what  counts  with  us  as  a supreme  value,  we  have  taken  a first 
big  step  in  realizing  it. 

The  second  value  of  prayer  derives  from  the  first.  What  we 

intensely  want  we  V'jork  for.  Much  of  our  difficulty  lies  in  not 

knovjing  what  it  is  we  want,  what  it  is  we  count  precious.  When  we 
know  what  our  highest  good  is  we  can  attain  it.  Let  a man  decide 
that  he  wants  to  accumulate  money  above  all  other  goods,  then 
surely  he  can  do  it.  In  the  process  he  may  deny  himself  many  things. 
He  may  rob  himself  of  more  than  he  takes  from  others  honestly  or  dis- 
honestly. 

True  values  can  also  be  obtained  if  our  purpose  is  fixed  en- 

ough.  We  have  only  to  draw  upon  the  extra  reserves  of  strength  we 

each  possess  and  apply  them  to  what  vje  intensely  want.  Wisdom  and 
even  understanding  are  not  beyond  our  reach;  knowledge  can  surely 
be  obtained.  Friendship  and  acceptance  by  others,  too, can  be  ours. 

Even  self-acceptance,  which  for  some  is  most  difficult,  is  reali- 
zable  when  our  purpose  is  clear  and  vje  truly  know  how  much  it  counts  ^ 
with  us.  We  can  learn  what  truly  counts  through  prayer. 

It  is  the  third  value  of  prayer,  however,  which  is  most  be- 
neficial.  It  has  to  do  with  perspective.  Too  many  of  us  live  wrap- 
ped  up  in  ourselves.  Without  conscious  awareness  of  it,  we  must,  by 
our  very  nature,  be  self-centered.  Our  bodies  and  their  multiple 
needs,  our  psychic  compulsions  and  their  Insistent  demands,  make 
us  concentrate  on  self.  Identity  and  self-awareness  are  marks  of 
wholesomeness.  He  is  very  sick  whose  consciousness  of  self  is  not 
under  control.  The  great  Hlllel  says  in  the  Sayings  of  the 
Fathers  ״If  I am  not  for  myself  who  will  be?"  This  is  not  a maxim 
dealing  with  self-reliance  so  much  as  V'jith  self-awareness.  HJ-liel 
was  not  a precursor  of  the  do-it-yourself  craze.^  For  Hillel,  also 
said,  ״If  I am  aware  of  myself  alone  what  am  I?" 
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It  is  in  bringing  a healthy  balance  between  self  and  that 
which  is  outside  self  that  prayer  achieves  its  greatest  good  for 
us.  It  creates  the  ״Thou"  for  one  who  by  his  nature  must  think 
so  much  of  the  ״I״.  Prayer  becomes  the  mirror  in  which  one's 
idealized  image  can  be  seen.  All  prayer  is  addressed  to  some  force 
outside  of  self.  We  speak  to  a talisman,  an  image,  to  lady  luck, 
to  God,  and,  when  we  do,  we  go  outside  the  self,  and  this  is  good. 
By  a curious  twist  of  directions,  when  we  address  ourselves  out- 
wardly  to  the  "Thou",  we  are  actually  speaking  to  the  deepest, 
purest  force  within  ourselves,  for  God  is  an  indwelling  God.  Thus 
it  is  that  through  prayer  we  reach  that  which  is  best  that  is  in 
us  - that  bit  of  the  Divine  which  God  put  into  us. 

Most  of  our  trouble  lies  in  praying  in  such  a manner  as  to 
attempt  to  effect  a change  in  the  unchangeable  God.  We  ought  to 
pray  to  such  purpose  as  to  effect  changes  in  ourselves.  Instead  of 
attempting  to  put  through  long-distance  calls  to  the  remotest 
heavens,  we  ought  to  do  more  intra-communicating  with  the  God  who 
is  "nigh  unto  us,  in  our  mouth,  in  our  heart,  that  we  may  be  aware 
of  Hira^. 


It  is  some  time  now  since  we  left  our  farmer  and  gas 
station  proprietor  on  their  knees,  each  praying  for  that  which, 
through  the  giving  to  one,  God  would  hurt  the  other.  This  hap- 
pens  always  in  prayer  that  concerns  ,itself  with  the  need  of  the 
moment.  During  a war  people  on  both  sides  pray  with  equal  fervor. 
In  every  contest  God  is  asked  to  pick  the  winner,  and  of  course. 

He  is  rarely  asked  to  pick  one's  opponent.  A true  prayer  may  ask 
for  renewing  rain  or  the  warming  sun;  but  it  should  also  ask  for 
wisdom,  for  strength,  for  reconciliation,  for  acceptance  of  one's 
lot.  A true  prayer  may  ask  that  God  help  in  a specific  situation 
help  one  to  his  own  salvation  and,  failing  that,  to  accept  what 
does  come. 

Yes,  we  all  pray  - aloud,  in  silence,  alone,  with  others. 

We  are  more  often  conversing  with  God  than  we  realize.  Prayer 
can  help  us  when  talk  with  God  is  well  thought  through,  when  the 
values  involved  are  high  and  enduring,  when  we  are  moved  to  special 
efforts  for  our  hearts  !desire,  and  when  in  reaching  out  for  God  we 
find  Him  at  home  within  ourselves. 
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Temple  Israel 
210  West  91  Street 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Some  of  the  greatest  ageless  truths  have  come  to  us  from  those  whose  own  lives 
were  all  too  brief.  AnnelFrank,  the  teen-age  German  Jewish  girl,  who  died  in  the 
infamous  Belson  concentration  camp  two  months  before  the  armies  of  liberation 
came,  has  left  us  a document  in  her  diary  which  not  only  our  generation  but 
people  down  through  the  ages  will  read  in  order  to  understand  how  unconquerable 
is  the  human  spirit. 

There  she  describes  the  first  Chanukah  she  and  seven  others  celebrated  who  were 
hidden  away  from  the  Nazi  invaders  in  a Dutch  attic.  "The  candles  were  few,"  she 
writes,  "and  they  could  not  burn  them  long,  but  it  did  not  matter  as  long  as  they 
had  their  song". 

THEIR  song!  The  hymn  we  have  been  singing  these  days  of  our  present  Chanukah 
festival  which  started  last  Friday  night  with  the  kindling  of  the  first  light  and 
will  end  next  Sabbath  Eve  when  all  eight  candles  will  be  burning  in  the  holiday 
canddlabra.  We  here,  in  this  land  of  plenty  and  in  this  era  of  peace,  need  not 
stint  on  our  tapers  but  what  still  remains  of  most  importance  is  the  song;  MOC^ 

ZUR ROCK  OF  AGES; 

״Children  of  the  martyr  race. 

Whether  free  or  fettered  - 
Wake  the  echoes  of  your  song 
Where  ye  may  be  scattered. 

Ycurs  the  message  cheering 
That  the  time  is  nearing, 

Which  will  see 

All  men  free 

ףPyrant3  disappearing". 

How  I wish  I could  reconstruct  for  you  the  scene  in  that  Dutch  Acheterhuls  of 
which  Anne  Frank  wrote,  as  vividly  and  poignantly  as  dramatized  in  the  Broadway 
play  which  has  been  wrought  out  of  Anne's  diary,  a scene  which  makes  one  proud 
not  only  of  the  heights  to  which  Jewish  courage  can  rise  but  of  the  majesty  of 
human  dignity.'  Living  in  dread  that  any  moment  they  would  hear  the  fearsome  steps 
of  the  Nazi  police  on  their  way  up  the  stairs  which  secured  them  from  discovery. 
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they  yet  kindled  their  llghte  and  sang  their  song  with  full  voice  and  fuller 
heart  as  if  in  defiance  of  what  the  storm  troopers  might  do. 

Yes,  I wish  all  America  would  witness  that  scene  so  that  many  of  us  might  be- 
come  ashamed  of  our  weaknesses,  we  who  bemoan  our  destiny  because  we  too  live 
in  a time  of  struggle  between  our  faith  in  God  on  the  one  hand  the  and  Red  folly 
on  the  other,  a struggle  which  must  be  resolved  before  the  world  can  have  the 
kind  of  peace  we  so  desperately  want.  This  peace  will  never  be  achieved  by 
wishful  thinking  but  will  have  to  be  bought  by  willing  sacrifice.  Few  there 
are  who  would  like  to  see  the  lamps  of  civilization  grow  dim  again,  but  all 
must  be  torchbearers  if  the  lights  are  net  to  fall. 


Yes,  friends,  we  have  more  than  enough  candles  for  the  Chanukah  lights  in  our 
Jewish  hemes  and  more  than  enough  biiibs  for  our  Christian  neighbors  to  deck 
their  trees  within  the  fortnight.  But  in  the  spirit  of  our  Chanukah  hymn  and 
that  dauntless  faith  which  always  saved  our  people  in  every  hour  of  crisis  - nay, 
more,  in  every  moment  of  impending  doom-more  than  glowing  candles  in  our 
menorahs  and  twinkling  bulbs  on  trees,  there  must  flame  in  our  hearts  THE  LIGHT 
OF  FAITH  --  THE  LIGHT  OF  OPTIMISM!  The  lesson  that  we  Jews  learn  anew  every  year 
at  this  season  as  we  rehearse  the  Maccabean  epoch  should  be  learned  by  all. 
Passionately  devoted  to  freedom  from  the  dawn  of  our  existence  yet  compelled 
in  one  century  after  another  to  wear  iron  fetters  or  a yellow  badge,  we  have 
never  lost  the  hope  that  the  day  of  perfect  freedom  was  near.  THIS  IS  THE  LIGHT 
THAT  MUST  NEVER  FAIL.  There  is  altogether  too  much  brooding  among  us  in  this 
land  and  in  the  free  world  today  as  if  tomorrow  an  atomic  mastodon  is  sure 
to  tread  the  earth  a-nd  hurl  us  back  to  the  chaos  and  void  from  which  we  have 
come.  Is  it  not  strange,  nay  ignoble,  that  in  this  scientific  age,  when  men 
boast  of  their  liberation  from  superstition  and  their  vaunted  disbelief  in 
miracles,  so  many  of  us  moderns  should  have  lost  our  courage  because  the 
lasting  peace  we  so  desire  has  not  been  wrought  in  the  few  years  since  the  last 
war?  There  is  a great  impatience  abroad  and  it  is  turning  into  a grave  pes- 
simism.  Once  again,  in  the  pages  of  Anne  Frank's  diary,  we  find  a phrase  which 
might  well  be  the  guide  to  our  perplexities: 


”It  comes  back  to  me,”  she  writes,  ”on  one  of  my  slightly  melancholy  days:  PAPER 
IS  MORE  PATIENT  THAN  MAN.  Indeed  it  is  in  the  papers  of  history  that  we  find 
the  warrant  for  such  rejoicing  as  marks  our  Chanukah,  why  cur  neighbors  make  so 
much  of  Christmas,  for  in  these  winter  fests,  we  find  tJ^at  former  generations 
have  sought  to  meet  the  problems  we  face,  discover  the  key  to  the  victory  we 
seek.  The  struggle  between  godless  communism  and  the  religions  of  God  is  not ^ 
new  but  we  must  not  depend  on  a Judah  the  Maccabee  to  pit  his  little  army  against 
a might  Antiochus,  for  only  in  the  arena  where  ultimately  all  struggles  are  re- 
solved,  in  the  minds  of  free  men,  vrill  the  decision  be  made.  The  cheering  mes- 
sage  that  the  Chanukah  hymn  starkly  stresses,  plainly  written  in  the  records 
of  former  generations  such  as  that  of  the  Maccabees  and  in  the  patient  papers 
of  world  history,  is  that  the  victory  will  never  belong  to  the  oppressor,  only 
to  the  confident  and  the  faithful.' 


Another  light  which  must  never  fail  is  the  light  of  brotherhood,  the  kind  of 
genuine  fellowship  which  can  reach  across  our  differences  and  bind  us  to- 
gether  in  amity  and  understanding.  The  fanatics  among  us,  ChristiS-n  ®■nd  Jewish 
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alike,  are  afraid  that  Christmas  may  lose  its  special  meaning  for  their 
masses  and  that  Chanukah  may  lose  its  appeal  for  our  millions  unless  we  make 
certain  that  the  bright  Menorah  and  the  glowing  tree  are  never  seen  in  the 
same  precincts.  The  very  same  men  who  cry  out  for  desegregation  of  race  shout 
even  louder  for  spiritual  segregation;  but  despite  these  extremists  the  fact 
remains  that  both  our  winter  festivals  have  their  origin  in  man's  eternal 
yearning  for  more  light  and  warmth  when  the  days  grow  shorter  and  the  nights  are 
colder.  There  may  be  no  place  for  a Christmas  tree  in  the  Jewish  home  and  none 
for  the  Menorah  in  the-Christian  household,  but  there  room  in  ever^ 
for  the  coia  of  j|00ä*will  which  the  one  is  said  to  stress  and  for  the  faith 
in  God's  will  wnich  the  Chanukah  Menorah  is  designed  to  strengthen. 

Not  long  ago,  in  that  New  England  which  cradled  our  land  of  liberty,  a new 
university, sponsored  by  Jews  but  open  to  students  of  all  creeds,  held  a 
ceremony  of  dedication  which  I feel  the  "patient"  papers  of  history  will  re- 
cord  as  one  of  the  epic  events  of  our  times.  Three  separate  chapels  were 
consecrated,  all  three  placed  around  a beautiful  pool,  all  three  in  the  shape 
of  an  open  Bible,  each  having  the  altar  peculiar  to  its  worship  but  all  er- 
ected  for  the  worship  of  the  one  God  and  the  blessing  of  all  h\manity.  Seen 
through  the  windows  of  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  chapels  will  be  the  form  of 
the  cross,  and  through  the  Jewish  chapel  window,  can  be  discerned  the  Ner  Tomid 
(or  perpetual  lamp)  and  the  Menorah  (or  seven-branched  candlesticks).  What 
makes  these  buildings  at  Brandeis  University  so  wonderful  is  the  spirit  of  the 
Christians  and  Jews  who  made  them  possible,  the  realization  that  variety  is  not 
only  the  spice  of  life,  but  the  very  life  of  Faith. 

It  seems  a far  cry  from  Anne  Frank's  Dutch  attic  to  the  campus  at  Brandeis 
at  Waltham,  Massachusetts,  but  both  are  symbols  of  the  light  which  burns  in 
the  human  soul  when  put  to  the  test....  the  light  of  love  of  God  and  love  ^ 

of  neighbor  which  may  flicker  form  a moment  but  which  will  never,  never  go  out. 
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” A PATTERN  FOR  SURVIVAL״ 

BY  Rabbi  Jacob  Polieh  December  18,1955• 

The  Hebrew  Tabernacle  of  Washington  Heights 
607  West  161  Street 
New  York  32,  N.Y. 

Ours  is  an  age  which  might  well  be  described  by  the  words  power  and  speed.  It 
seems  that  some  of  our  finest  scientific  minds  and  talents  are  absorbed  in  the  task 
of  harnessing  more  and  more  power  from  the  realm  of  nature  and  of  achieving  greater 
and  greater  speeds.  The  progress  made  in  this  direction  within  the  past  two  or 
three  decades  has  been  well  nigh -fantastic  and  surpasses  those  wild  predictions 
which  many  of  us  dismissed  as  being  products  of  a fertile  imagination.  Power  and 
more  power,  speed  and  more  speed,  are  the  watch-words  of  our  century.  The  Atomic 
Bomb  dropped  with  such  terrifying  results  on  Hiroshima  is  today  obsolete  and  has 
given  way  to  newer  bombs,  infinitely  more  powerful  and  devastating.  Our  children 
employ  such  terms  as  "supersonic"  in  their  daily  language,  and  our  scientists  are 
speaking  soberly  of  trips  to  other  planets. 

As  we  witness  the  unfolding  of  this  drama  in  which  power  and  speed  are  the  principal 
characters,  and  as  our  heads  fairly  swim  with  the  development  of  the  plot,  more 
than  a few  of  us  must  be  troubled  by  the  recurring  question  which  refuses  to  be 
pushed  aside  —״Why?"  ״To  what  purpose?"  It  is  at  this  stage  in  our  drama  that 
the  words  of  our  Bible  fairly  leap  to  life  and  present  us  with  a challenge.  Behold, 

I have  set  before  you  life  and  death,  the  blessing  and  the  curse.  Choose  life  that 
you  and  your  seed  may  liveV  And  as  we  reflect  upon  the  crucial  significance  of 
these  slternatlves  the  words  of  our  ancient  prayer  form  on  our  lips  --  "Llvrocho 
V‘lo  Liklalah"  --  For  the  blessing  of  all,  oh  Lord,  and  the  hurt  of  none." 

It  is  reasonable  to  assvime  that  man’s  quest  for  the  answers  to  the  many  riddles  of 
the  universe  will  continue.  It  is  unthinkable  that  he  will  willfully  and  voluntarily 
shut  his  mind.  He  will  harness  yet  more  power  and  achieve  greater  speeds  regardless 
of  the  threat  which  these  may  1>ose  to  his  very  existence,  for  the  hunger  for  know- 
ledge  must  be  satisfied  and  the  inquiring  mind  can  not  be  stayed  by  either  sanctions 
or  legislation.  Confronted  as  we  are,  therefore,  with  the  alternatives  of  life  or 
death,  with  the  blessing  and  the  curse,  what  shall  our  answer  be?  Is  there  a 
healing  balm  for  the  sickness  of  our  world?  Religion  and  faith  can  well  be  that 
Ingredient  which  we  so  desperately  need.  The  hope  and  destiny  of  the  world  might 
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well  be  found  in  the  two  words,  ״Ani  Maamin”  — ״I  believe."  These  two  pro- 
found  words  and  all  they  imply  are  both  spur  and  bridle  to  man.  They  make  him  but 
little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  impose  upon  him  the  burden 
of  self-discipline  and  a sense  of  responsibility.  The  man  who  utters  the  words 
״I  believe"  contains  within  himself  far  greater  power  than  any  which  has  yet  been 
developed  in  the  scientific  laboratory.  He  has  within  himself  untapped  and  in- 
exhaustible  reservoirs  of  strength  and  courage  which  he  derives  from  his  God. His- 
tory  is  repltfce  with  examples  of  the  irresistible  force  of  truth  and  faith  and 
belief.  With  the  words  ״I  believe"  man  can  say  to  the  mountains,  ״Be  ye  moved". 

In  our  day  of  scientific  formulae  and  mathematical  certainties,  the  man  of  faith 
flies  in  the  face  of  these.  Military  experts  tell  a numerically  small  and  weak 
people  that  it  is  impossible  to  achieve  victory  over  a superior  and  stronger  foe, 
and  yet  victory  is  achieved.  What  was  the  unknown  factor  — the  factor  with  which 
the  calculators  failed  to  reckon?—  *an '8  faith  in  himself  and  his  belief  in  God. 

By  all  reckonings,  a people  hounded  and  persecuted  for  centuries  should  have  dis- 
appeared  long  ago  from  the  arena  of  history,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  proof  that 
it  should  have  perished,  it  lives  and  grows.  By  what  ingredient  was  it  nourished? 
What  is  the  secret  of  its  survival?  Faith  in  Itself  and  belief  in  the  destiny  for 
which  God  appointed  it.  The  man  who  proclaims  ״I  believe"  might  well  say,  ״I  be- 
lleve  that  a spark  of  the  divine  was  breathed  into  me  even  as  it  was  breathed  into 
the  first  of  men.  God  has  favored  me  with  a mind  to  seek  truth,  and  it  is  my  goal 
and  my  destiny  to  follow  it  wherever  it  may  lead  me.  God  leadeth  me  not  only  in 
green  pastures  and  beside  the  still  waters,  but  sometimes  the  mind  which  he  has 
given  me  leads  me  to  almost  impenetrable  mountain  passes  and  turbulent  waters.  It 
is  my  duty  to  seek  God  and  His  truth  wherever  He  may  be  found."  Such  is  the  power 
and  the  majesty  of  the  man  of  faith.  He  walks  with  pride  and  dignity  and  without 
fear,  for  the  Lord  is  with  him.  What  can  man  do  unto  him?  Such  is  the  hidden 
yet  very  real  power  of  the  man  of  belief  who  deems  it  his  religious  duty  to  unravel 
the  mysteries  of  the  universe,  for  his  religion  acts  as  the  spur  to  greater  and 
greater  effort. 

But  with  the  spur  comes  also  the  bridle  --  with  the  power  comes  also  the  control, 
for  implied  in  the  words  ״I  believe"  is  a sense  of  responsibility  to  both  God  and  man. 
man.  Not  mere  brute  strength  and  reckless  force,  not  the  amoral  power  of  the 
scientists'  discoveries,  but  the  awareness  of  an  almost  frightening  sense  of  ob- 
ligation  and  discretion.  The  man  of  faith,  with  all  of  his  power,  becomes  very 
humble  in  the  face  of  the  obligation  that  is  his.  He  is  a co-worker  with  God  in 
the  creation  of  a better  world;  he  cannot  dismiss  the  cries  of  his  brother;  he  can- 
not  hide  his  eyes  from  injustice;  he  must  use  his  power  for  good  and  not  evil.  The 
phrase  Da  Lifnay  Mi  Attoh  Asid  Lltayn  Din  V'cheshbon"-  ״Know  before  whom  you  must 
render  judgment"  has  eaten  Itself  into  his  very  being.  He  is  constantly  aware  of  ' 

his  tremendous  responsibility,  for  the  eyes  of  the  lowly  are  ever  lifted  up  to  him, 
and  the  eyes  of  God  so  to  speak  are  constantly  looking  down  upon  him.  The  man  of 
faith  is  always  trying  to  live  up  to  the  highest  expectations  which  both  God  and 
man  have  of  him.  His  work  and  thoughts  are  not  in  the  realm  of  amorality.  He  is 
definitely  aligned  on  the  side  of  morality  and  decency  and  Justice  and  peace.  Such, 

+ true  faith.  He  is  endowed  with  limitless  power  which  is  con- 

rolled  by  his  conscience  — of  endless  strength  channeled  along  moral  lines. 


(Turn  over  please) 


BY  Rabbi  Jacob  Polish  -3-  December  18,1955• 


Here,  then,  is  our  ansver  and  our  hope.  In  a world  where  the  alternatives  of 
life  and  death  are  presente!ä  to  us  in  all  of  their  stark  realism,  where  we  are 
constantly  reminded  in  our  newspapers  of  the  imminence  of  our  self-destruction, 
a new  heart  and  a new  mind  must  be  born  in  man.  Yea,  a new  kind  of  man  must 
emerge  --  one  who  seeks  ever  greater  truths  by  means  of  the  test  tube,  the 
the  microscope,  and  the  laboratory,  but  one  who  has  a profound  faith  in  God  and 
man  --  one  whose  faith  is  fortified  and  not  diminished  by  the  startling  rev- 
elations  which  break  upon  him.  Such  a man  can  live  at  peace  and  in  happiness 
amidst  the  furious  power  that  he  has  at  his  command.  He  will  use  it  for  good,  and 
not  evil,  for  by  his  very  faith  he  has  elected  to  *״choose  life  that  he  may  live”. 
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As  a matter  of  fact,  what  more  formidable  refutation  of  this  fatalistic 
defeatism  could  one  find  than  the  very  persistence  of  the  children  of  Israel  to  this 
day? 


Through  all  the  centuries,  who  could  have  been  so  foolhardy  as  to  suppose 
that  without  land,  without  soil,  with  the  faces  of  men  and  nations  set  against  It, 
booted  across  one  boundary  after  the  other,  persecuted,  pillaged,  plundered,  mas- 
sacred,  murdered  --  culminating  In  the  mass  abattoirs  and  asphyxiation  chambers  of 
Nazis,  -־  who  would  have  dared  foretell  that  any  people  could  pass  through  such 
torrential  floods  and  yet  not  have  been  overwhelmed?  The  superficial  philosophy  of 
whatever  will  be,  will  be,  would  have  demanded  that  Israel  die.  But  Israel  lives, 
not  alone  In  the  reborn  land  of  Israel,  but  In  the  universal  faith  of  Judaism,  pro- 
claimed  and  practiced  to  this  day  In  almost  every  comer  of  the  earth;  by  a people 
vibrant,  vigorous,  vital,  adapting  Its  teachings  to  the  times  In  which  we  live,  which 
is  the  genius  and  contribution  of  our  Reform  Judaism  which  has  reached  its  most  ex- 
alted  heights  in  quantity  and  quality  in  this  free  America  of  ours. 

And  how  has  Israel  thus  not  alone  survived,  but  remained  a positive,  crea- 
tlve  force  in  the  world?  Because  Its  indomitable,  unconquerable  faith  in  God  and 
His  righteousness,  in  the  ultimate  triun^h  of  His  kingdom  and  His  justice  insist  that 
whatever  seems  to  be  foredoomed  to  failure,  need  not  be;  that  moral  determination, 
spiritual  resoluteness,  courage  in  the  face  of  adversity,  can  reverse  the  seeming 
course  of  history. 

So,  also,  the  glorious  saga  of  mankind,  with  its  slow  and  plodding  progress, 
its  long  and  laborous  pull  out  of  the  muck  and  mire,  the  slime,  and  the  scum,  to  a 
Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony,  to  a Monet  landscape  or  a Chagall's  Rabbi,  to  a Sistine 
Chapel  or  a United  Nations,  need  not  dismally  end  in  atomic  disaster.  '"Taint  nee- 
essarily  so."  There  is  enough  free  will  in  man,  in  good  men  everywhere,  to  determine 
that  this  need  not,  that  this  shall  not  be. 

As  in  the  life  of  Israel  and  in  the  destiny  of  mankind,  so  in  the  career 
of  each  individual  among  us,  whatever  will  be,  need  not  be.  Could  anyone  have  pre- 
dieted,  when  on  Campobello  Island  a youthful  American  leader  was  stricken  with  in- 
fantile  paralysis,  apparently  ending  his  most  promising  political  future  -־  that  what 
seemed  to  be  destined  to  be  would  not  be?  That,  after  twenty  years  in  the  White 

House,  after  heroically  leading  America  in  victoiy  over  depression  and  war,  vast 

multitudes  of  men,  women  and  children  would  pilgrimage  reverently  and  devoutly  to 
Hyde  Park,  New  York  — and,  whether  Republicans  or  Democrats  or  Socialists,  Chris- 
tlans  or  Jews  --  tarry  for  a moment  or  two  in  solemn  tribute  to  the  man  who  taught 
us  that  "the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear,  is  fear  itself."  VJhatever  will  be,  need 
not  be  in  the  life  of  any  soul  with  will  and  determination  and  courage  and  faith 

enough  to  sweep  aside  those  hindrances  and  handicaps  and  hazards  which  would  defeat 

and  destroy  us  if  we  were  but  animals,  but  which  we  can  be  conquered  and  subdued  by 
the  divine  spirit  which  glows  within  the  heart  of  man  alone. 

Another  striking,  inspiring  example  of  my  theme  is  suggested,  appropriately 
enough,  by  our  own  American  Thanksgiving  Day,  which  we  shall  observe  together  soon. 
There  were  many,  the  majority  no  doubt,  who,  despite  all  tyranny  of  the  Old  World 
were  prepared,  in  dank,  dark  defeatism,  to  conclude;  Whatever  will  be,  will  be;  to 
accept  imprisonment  for  the  most  innocuous  of  trespasses,  even  death  on  the  gibbet 
for  petty  insults  and  paltry  debts,  for  belonging  to  the  wrong  church  or  pursuing  a 
faith  contrary  to  another's  will. 


(PLEASE  TURN  OVER) 
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But  not  so  with  the  Puritans,  who  would  have  no  truck  or  trade  with  so 
pusillanimous  a capitulation  as  "whatever  will  be,  will  be."  They  insisted,  rather, 
that  "rebellion  against  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God"  and  that,  even  though  the  most 
powerful  of  men,  yea,  even  the  king  himself,  were  to  will  that  such  and  such  should 
be;  if  it  were  unjust  and  iniquitous,  it  need  not  thus  transpire.  Consequently,  they 
fled  to  this  New  World  euid  here,  too,  they  might  have  been  utterly  wiped  out  by  the 
Indiana  who  swooped  down  upon  their  frail  settlements.  Looming,  seemingly  impassable 
mountains;  vast,  apparently  impenetrable  forests;  scorching,  arid  desert  wastes  -- 
all  this  might  also  have  dissuaded  them  and  their  followers  from  making  this  so  great 
a nation  had  they  accepted  the  easy  dictum:  Whatever  will  be,  will  be.  But  with 
resolute  heart  and  determined  hand,  they  vanquished  every  obstacle  and  reared  this 
America,  the  Beautiful,  America,  the  Strong;  America  — despite  all  its  shortcomings 
and  dangers  — America,  the  hope  of  the  world,  the  hope  of  the  world  provided  that 
we  be  not  seduced  by  the  seductive  idea  of  'whatever  will  be,  will  be';  provided  we 
insist  that  we  need  not  drift  aimlessly  into  universal  death,  but,  by  asserting  our 
human,  our  divinely-dowered  will,  be  exercising  our  unique  capacity  as  men,  as  chil- 
dren  of  God  to  choose;  we  shall  indeed  eschew  the  evil  and  embrace  the  good,  that  the 
day  not  be  far  distant  when  all  men  everywhere  will  observe  with  us  a universal  day 
of  tharjksgivlng  amid  prosperity  and  joy. 

As  our  brethren  in  Israel  have  effaced  from  their  vocabulary  the  word 
'impossible'  and,  against  every  conceivable  handicap,  like  unto  our  Pilgrims  whom  we 
recall  on  our  Thanksgiving  Day,  are  rearing  a new  nation  in  freedom  and  equity  for 
all,  so  for  the  human  race  as  a whole,  there  is  truly  no  such  phrase  as  "it  can't 
be  done."  It  is,  in  fact,  in  the  very  nature  of  our  himaan  nature  to  develop,  to 
progress.  A human  nature  that  has  produced  an  Isaiah  and  a Jeremiah  and  a Jesus,  a 
Jefferson,  a Tom  Paine,  a Lincoln,  an  Einstein  — men  of  every  land  and  color  and 
clime  and  creed  — can  yet  produce  a mankind  made  in  their  likeness.  A human  nature 
that  has  envisaged  the  dream  of  the  kingdom  of  God  in  which  all  men  shall  be  brothers 
enjoying  a universal  thanksgiving  of  abundance  for  all,  with  "each  man  dwelling 
'neath  his  own  vine  and  fig  tree,  there  being  none  to  make  him  afraid,"  can  yet  real- 
ize  that  vision  on  earth.  ^ 

Not  'whatever  will  be,  will  be.'  Rather,  however  far-reaching  our  aspira-  ; 
tions,  we  have  within  ourselves  the  divine  potential  to  achieve  them.  "The  will  to 
believe,"  as  William  James  once  phrased  it,  "provides  the  power  to  achieve."  And 
the  renowned  Zionist  leader,  Theodore  Herzl,  also  assured  us:  "If  you  will  it,  it 
is  no  dream. " 

Human  nature  is  but  plastic  clay.  Man  is  the  potter;  yea,  the  potter  and 
the  clay  — both  alike  are  man.  God  is  the  dream,  the  vision  within  man's  heart, 
the  will  within  his  spirit  which,  when  once  unleashed,  will  yet  fashion,  brick  by 
brick,  stone  by  stone,  the  more  stately  mansion  for  man's  soul.'.,  the  more  righteous 
habitation  for  his  being.  Vforld  brotherhood,  justice  for  all,  peace  on  earth,  and 
within  the  human  heart,  whatever  w will,  will  be;  "these  things  can  be  — a loftier 
race  than  e'er  the  world  hath  known  shall  rise  with  flame  of  freedom  in  their  souls 
and  light  of  knowledge  in  their  eyes."  ' 

(Source:  "The  Days  That  Are  To  Be"  by  John  Addington  Symonds,  1840-1893) 
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High  St,  & Waver ly  Ave., 

Newark  3,  N.J. 

Good  Friends : 

I believe  with  all  my  heart  that  men  can  live  in  peace  on  this 

earth. 

I believe  that  every  Christian  on  this  Joyous  day  in  Christen- 
dom  sings  out  with  his  whole  being  these  verses  from  the  second  chapter 
of  the  Gospel  of  Luke; 

״Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace, 
goodwill  among  men." 

I believe  that  every  Moslem  in  all  the  far-flung  lands  where 
Allah  is  praised  means  to  heed  the  admonition  in  the  second  Sura  of  the 
Holy  Quran; 

״Begin  not  hostilities, 

Allah  loveth  not  aggressors." 

I believe  that  every  Jew,  who  opens  h.is  Scripture  to  the  second^ 
chapter  of  Isaiah,  totally  identifies  himself  with  his  prophetic  fore- 
father  envisioning  the  day  when; 

"They  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares, 
and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks. 

Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation. 
Neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more." 

I believe  that  every  single  one  of  the  two  billion  four 
hundred  million  human  beings  breathing  today  yearns  for  peace. 

Yes,  I believe  wltii  all  my  heart  that  man  can  live  in  peace 
on  this  earth. 

Why? 

Tbe  cosf  of  thi,  mailing  i»  $3.00  a year.  Thir  and  other  expeoditurea  involved  in  our  national  weekly 
broadcatf*  are  made  possible  only•  by  your  continued  voluntary  support.  Your  contributions  enable  u5 
to  maintain  the  high  qiialitv  of  this  program  RAser  Jonah  B Wisf 
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rtabbi  Ely  E.  Pllchik  December  25,1955 

Because  Sir  Winston  Churchill  maintains  that  atom  and  hydrogen 
bombs  are  deterents  to  war?  No, 

Because  our  statesmen  and  diplomats  are  working  night  and  day 
to  maintain  a neat  balance  of  power?  No. 

Because  the  time  is  not  quite  ripe  for  the  launching  of  war?N0. 

Let  me  confess  that  I am  Just  an  ordinary  citizen  striving  to 
keep  informed  as  best  I can.  The  deep  strategies  of  might  and  the 
inner-secrets  of  power-politics  are  unfamiliar  to  me.  The  ways  of  the 
statesmen  and  the  counsel  of  the  experts  are  far  beyond  my  ken.  In 
my  ignorance,  they  appear  to  me  to  be  running  around  in  circles. 
Yesterday  they  bubbled  with  optimism;  today  they  whisper  hushed 
threats;  tomorrow  they  experiment  with  the  deadliest  weapons  within 
the  wildest  imagination  of  man.  I cannot  grasp  their  message.  I 
know  only  that  the  burden  of  armaments  crushes  our  hopes  for  enough 
homes,  enough  schools,  enough  hospitals,  enough  roads,  enough  of  the 
necessities  of  civilized  life.  I know  only  that  the  maintenance  of 
vast  armies  interrupts  the  normal  growth  and  development  of  our  youth, 
saps  a part  of  their  precious  spirit,  and  contributes,  perhaps  more 
than  anything  else,  to  their  indifference  and  their  waywardness. 

A fundamental  sickness  is  wasting  away  our  wonderful  world  — 
war  and  the  danger  of  war.  Yesterday's  cures  have  proved  utterly  in- 
f effective.  Power  politics  and  more  fantastically  destructive  weapons 
seem  to  be  the  wrong  prescription.  A whole  new  diagnosis  is  needed. 

An  entirely  fresh  approach  is  called  for.  It  can  come.  It  must  come, 

I I believe  with  all  my  heart  that  the  universal,  yes,  unamlraous  yearn- 

I ing  for  peace  will  press  so  hard  on  the  intelligence  of  civilized  man 
as  to  bring  forth  the  true  answer. 

My  faith  blended  with  my  reason  tells  me, first:  That  God  en- 
J dows  every  living  creature  with  an  urge  to  live  out  the  full  span  of 
life.  So  with  plant,  so  with  animal,  so  with  man. 

Second:  When  any  living  thing  is  afflicted  with  illness, 

I latent  curative  powers  become  manifest;  and  healing  ensues.  So  with 

ז plant,  so  with  animal,  so  especially  with  man.  For  man  can  draw  upon 

his  intelligence  to  aid  and  accelerate  the  natural  healing  process. 

Third,  man  is  a rational  being.  For  the  most  part  he  tends  to 
I do  what  makes  some  sense.  War  is  utterly  irrational.  It  makes  no 
״ sense  at  all. 

Fourth,  in  yesteryear  war  may  have  been  regarded  by  some  as  a 
means  of  gaining  some  end;  today  every  great  statesman,  every  military 
A notable,  every  one  who  knows  anything  about  it,  all  unanimously 

declare  that  war  is  absolutely  useless,  totally  obsolete  as  an  in- 
strument  of  policy. 

Fifth,  in  yesteryear  lack  of  food  and  lack  of  energy  may  have 
driven  the  hungry  and  the  enslaved  to  pounce  upon  the  well-fed; 
today,  those  who  know  tell  us  that  the  sources  of  energy  are  plenti- 
ful,  and  that  with  that  energy  and  with  "our  skills  we  can  provide 
enough  food  to  feed  every  mouth  on  earth. 

(Turn  over  please) 
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Because  Sir  Winston  Churchill  maintains  that  atom  and  hydrogen 
bombs  are  deterents  to  war?  No. 

Because  our  statesmen  and  diplomats  are  working  night  and  day 
to  maintain  a neat  balance  of  power?  No. 

Because  the  time  is  not  quite  ripe  for  the  launching  of  war?N0. 

/ Let  me  confess  that  I am  just  an  ordinary  citizen  striving  to 

keep  informed  as  best  I can.  The  deep  strategies  of  might  and  the 
inner-secrets  of  power-politics  are  unfamiliar  to  me.  The  ways  of  the 
statesmen  and  the  counsel  of  the  experts  are  far  beyond  my  ken.  In 
my  ignorance,  they  appear  to  me  to  be  running  around  in  circles. 
Yesterday  they  bubbled  with  optimism;  today  they  whisper  hushed 
threats;  tomorrow  they  experiment  with  the  deadliest  weapons  within 
the  wildest  imagination  of  man.  I cannot  grasp  their  message.  I 
know  only  that  the  burden  of  armaments  crushes  our  hopes  for  enough 
homes,  enough  schools,  enough  hospitals,  enough  roads,  enough  of  the 
necessities  of  civilized  life.  I know  only  that  the  maintenance  of 
vast  armies  interrupts  the  normal  growth  and  development  of  our  youth, 
saps  a part  of  their  precious  spirit,  and  contributes,  perhaps  more 
than  anything  else,  to  their  indifference  and  their  waywardness. 

A fundamental  sickness  is  wasting  away  our  wonderful  world  — 
war  and  the  danger  of  war.  Yesterday's  cures  have  proved  utterly  in- 
- effective.  Power  politics  and  more  fantastically  destructive  weapons 
I j seem  to  be  the  wrong  prescription.  A whole  new  diagnosis  is  needed. 

An  entirely  fresh  approach  is  called  for.  It  can  come.  It  must  come. 
I believe  with  all  my  heart  that  the  universal,  yes,  unamlmous  yearn- 
ing  for  peace  will  press  so  hard  on  the  intelligence  of  civilized  man 
as  to  bring  forth  the  true  answer. 

My  faith  blended  with  my  reason  tells  me, first:  That  God  en- 
dows  every  living  creature  with  an  urge  to  live  out  the  full  span  of 
life.  So  with  plant,  so  with  animal,  so  with  man. 

Second:  When  any  living  thing  is  afflicted  with  illness, 
latent  curative  powers  become  manifest;  and  healing  ensues.  So  with 
plant,  so  with  animal,  so  especially  with  man.  For  man  can  draw  upon 
his  intelligence  to  aid  and  accelerate  the  natural  healing  process. 

Third,  man  is  a rational  being.  For  the  most  part  he  tends  to 
do  what  makes  some  sense.  War  is  utterly  irrational.  It  makes  no 
sense  at  all. 

Fourth,  in  yesteryear  war  may  have  been  regarded  by  some  as  a 
means  of  gaining  some  end;  today  every  great  statesman,  every  military 
notable,  every  one  who  knows  anything  about  it,  all  unanimously 
declare  that  war  is  absolutely  useless,  totally  obsolete  as  an  in- 
strument  of  policy. 

Fifth,  in  yesteryear  lack  of  food  and  lack  of  energy  may  have 
driven  the  hungry  and  the  enslaved  to  pounce  upon  the  well-fed; 
today,  those  who  know  tell  us  that  the  sources  of  energy  are  plenti- 
ful,  and  that  with  that  energy  and  with 'our  skills  we  can  provide 
enough  food  to  feed  every  mouth  on  earth. 

(Turn  over  please). 
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Given  the  faith,  given  the  common  sense,  given  the  capacity, 

I believe  with  all  my  heart  that  men  can  live  in  peace  on  this  earth. 

The  mind  and  heart  of  man  must  forge  a hammer  of  human  good 
will  to  shatter  the  rusty  chains  fettering  us  all  to  jungle  rule. 
Yesterday's  blinders  separating  us  one  from  another,  blocking  our 
vision,  generating  our  suspicions,  sharpening  our  rivalries ,poising 
us  for  hostilities,  must  be  torn  off.  We  must  hack  out  a new  road  in 
the  wilderness  of  human  relations.  The  vast  food  surpluses  of  one 
nation  must  be  speeded  to  the  empty  kitchens  of  another  nation.  The 
great  skills  of  one  nation  must  be  taught  to  the  willing  minds  and 
hands  of  other  nations.  The  culture  of  one  people  must  be  cross- 
fertilized  with  the  culture  of  other  peoples.  A great  pooling  must 
be  organized,  a pooling  of  resources  and  knowledge  and  mutual  trust 
to  raise  all  mankind  to  the  level  attained  by  the  most  advanced. 

The  verses  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  Christian  Gospel  of 
Luke  and  the  admonition  of  the  second  Sura  of  the ■ Mohammedan* Quran 
and  the  vision  of  the  second  chapter  of  the  Jewish  prophet  Isaiah  all 
bring  me  back  to  the  chief  cornerstone  of  faith  --  the  first  chapter 
of  Genesis;  ״And  God  created  man  in  His  own  image."  My  religious 
tradition  poetically  tells  me  that  when  God  decided  to  create  man  he 
took  a bit  of  dust  from  the  northernmost  corner  of  the  earth,  and 
another  bit  from  the  southernmost,  a bit  from  the  easternmost,  and 
another  bit  from  the  westernmost  corner.  In  his  Divine  palm  He  held 
these  four  bits  of  dust  from  all  corners  of  the  earth,  and  the  dust 
was  multi-colored  -־  black  and  brown  and  yellow  and  white  --  and  in- 
to  this  dust  God  breathed  His  spirit  and  Man,  one  Man,  came  into 
being  — the  physical  father  of  all  mankind.  We,  wherever  we  are,  of 
whatever  color,  of  whatever  background  are  the  children  of  that  one 
father  --  we  are  blood  brothers,  all  of  us  under  God. 

That  is  why  I believe  with  all  my  heart  that  men  can  live  in 
peace  on  this  earth. 

AMEN. 

■x  *****  ** 


ץ 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  history  of  labor's  growth  is  blotted  by  the  evidence  of 
racketeering,  gangsterism  and  terrorism  committed  by  those  who  promised  to  secure  for 
labor  greater  gain  and  strength,  and  asked  labor  to  vote  them  into  positions  of 
leadership  and  power  in  order  to  fulfill  the  promises  which  they  had  made.  Unhappily, 
labor  was  often  blinded  by  its  desires  and  gave  no  heed  to  the  means  being  used  in 
Izs  behalf.  Such  men  were  often  given  power  and  then  made  of  their  positions  weapons 
which  they  used  against  those  who  had  placed  them  in  positions  of  trust  and  authority . 
They  made  of  their  offices  impregnable  fortresses.  They  became  virtual  dictators 
who  were  in  fact  no  longer  responsible  to  those  who  had  placed  them  in  power . Their 
acts  passed  beyond  the  reach  of  the  democratic  process . In  some  instances  labor 
leaders  hired  themselves  out  as  strike-breakers  and  sold  peace  between  labor  and 
capital  if  the  personal  gain  to  themselves  was  great  enough.  Where  they  could  not 
sell  peace  they  threatened  blackmail  through  the  use  of  strife.  These  conditions 
exist  in  our  own  day. 

The  responsible  leaders  of  both  capital  and  labor  recognize  the  danger  which 
racketeers  and  gangsters  represent  to  all  of  us.  They  are  attempting  with  honesty 
and  conviction  to  eliminate  this  evil  from  our  society. 

But  their  success  or  failure  to  do  this  will  depend  on  a new  conception  of  the 
relationship  between  capital  and  iabor.  If  this  relationship  is  conceived  as  a con- 
stant  war  between  classes,  then  their  efforts  will  be  doomed  to  failure.  If  class 
war  is  inevitable  as  some  would  have  us  believe,  then  our  country  can  become  a battle- 
field  upon  which  will be  fought  out  questions  which  cannot  be  answered  by  violence  and 
which  must  lead  to  a destruction  of  the  lifeblood  of  our  democracy.  Capital  and 
labor  alike  would  lose  the  right  to  speak  freely  and  fearlessly.  A victory  for  cap- 
ital  is  no  more  desirable  than  a victory  for  3.abor.  Fascism  and  communism  alike 
desoroy  the  rights  of  individuals  and  make  of  life  a bitter  struggle  for  existence, 
a nightmare  from  which  there  is  no  awakening. 

Is  there  any  American  who  would  exchange  his  position  as  a citizen  of  the  United 
States  for  citizenship  in  a totalitarian  country?  During  the  past  two  years  I have 
spent  months  within  the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  Czechoslovalcia  and  Yugoslavia.  Of 
course,  my  material  possessions  were  looked  upon  with  great  wonder  and  astonishment. 

A car,  a refrigerator,  more  than  one  f’all  suit  of  clothes  were  exceptional  possesions 
in  the  eyes  of  Soviet  citizens.  But  that  which  was  most  envied  was  my  freedom  as  an 
.^erican  to  speak,  to  write,  to  laugh,  to  complain  whenever  I so  wished.  I learned 
zhat  bread  does  not  compensate  for  loss  of  freedom.  For  if  bread  can  be  given  or 
zaken  from  people  at  the  whim  of  those  in  power,  then  when  those  in  power  fall  out 
among  themselves,  the  tragedy  of  partisanship  falls  upon  the  heads  of  even  those  who 
are  in  servitude. 

None  of  us  is  naive  enough  to  believe  that  privilege  and  gain  are  secured  or 
given  without  a struggle.  Just  as  there  is  competition  and  profit  motivation  in 
industry  itself,  so  there  is  a desire  of  those  who  labor  to  secure  as  much  gain  as 
possible  from  their  labors־  Labor  is  the  product  they  sell  and  this  desire  for  the 
highest  possible  price  cannot  be  considered  wrong.  By  the  same  logic  capital's  de- 
sire  for  the  greatest  possible  return  upon  its  investment  cannot  be  decried.  However, 
blind  greed  on  either  side  can  cause  untold  hardship  and  immeasurable  destruction. 

For  this  reason  the  competitive  elements  between  labor  and  capital  must  become  the 
subjects  of  negotiation  and  arbitration  rather  than  reasons  for  the  use  of  violence 
by  violent  men. 


(Please  turn  over) 
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For  mojiy  yesrs  religious  le&lers  siid.  educetors  were  called.  unworld.ly  id.eal.ists^ 
"impractical  dreamers;"  and  other  names  all  indicating  the  fact  that  we  live  in 
ivory  towers  far  removed  from  the  scene  of  battle  and;  therefore;  we  are  unable  to 
make  judgments  about  worldly  matters.  Despite  opposition  from  some;  and  with 
grudging  consent  from  others;  greater  room  is  being  given  at  conference  tables  and 
boards  of  arbitration  to  men  and  women  who  bring  to  these  meetings  the  simple  truth 
that  peace  cannot  be  won  as  a war  is  won.  Peace  must  be  achieved;  achieved  through 
common  effort  and  understanding  between  those  who  desire  peace.  It  must  be  achieved 
through  a firm  belief  that  a victory  for  either  side  would  prove  to  be  disastrous 
for  both  sides , 

A religious  faith  teaches  us  that  there  is  within  each  man  a spark  of  the 
Divine.  This  spark  frequently  is  dlrainished  to  adying  ember  because  of  the  hatreds  and 
conflicts  which  beset  us.  Yet  this  spark  can  be  fanned  into  a flame  of  brilliance 
and  warmth  when  men  understand  that  the  phrase;  "children  of  God;"  has  meaning  when 
expressed  through  acts  which  demonstrate  our  belief  in  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Let 
us  then  celebrate  Labor  Day  as  brothers  who;  despite  differing  economic  fimctions, 
seek  to  produce  and  share  the  plenty  with  which  our  nation  is  blessed.  Then  we  shall 
all  be  laborers;  laborers  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord. 

Amen. 
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One  of  the  great  religious  structures  of  the  world  is  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  in 
London.  The  masterpiece  of  Christopher  Wren,  it  is  affectionate3.y  kn0T7n  as  "the 
parish  church  of  the  British  Empire."  Not  only  is  it  a house  of  worship,  but  it  is 
also  a national,  shrine  in  which  lie  buried  some  of  England’s  noblest  children 
among  them  the  Iron  Dirke  Wellington,  who  defeated  Napoleon  at  Waterloo,  the  cele- 
orated  painter,  Joshua  Reynolds,  and  the  saintly  nurse,  Florence  N?.ghtingale.  At 
the  entrance  to  this  great  church  is  a small  hand-parnted  sign  addressed  to  all 
visitors.  I venture  to  say  that  most  fail  to  see  and  read  its  words  which  I quote. 
"As  you  go  round  this  building  and  think  of  the  glory  of  its  stone  and  the  great- 
ness  of  those  who  lie  burievd  here,  romierriber  that  it  is  first  and  last  a House  of 
God,  and  that  on  this  spot  and  in  this  building  people  have  prayed  for  1300  years. 
Therefore,  think  not  only  of  the  stone  nor  of  the  heroes  of  the  past,  but  remember 
סנד  say  a prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  beauties  of  this  earth,  pray  for 
this  people  and  pray  for  yoursel.f  that  the  earthly  beauty  *which  comes  from  God  may 
be  matched  by  the  beaiity  of  your  0\m.  life  aiid  deeds." 

During  this  season,  Jews  througjiout  the  world  are  looking  forward  and  preparing 
for  the  beginning  of  a new  religious  year.  It  is  a period  of  inventory  anc.  self- 
searching,  of  repentance  and  spiritual  rebirth.  Basically  the  idea  of  these  Jewish 
holy  days  is  a very  simpj.e  one.  Everj׳’  serious -minded  Jew  asks  himself.  How  can  I 
really  make  this  a new  year  for  me?  How  can  I experience  a true  change  of  heart? 

How  can  I get  a new  look,  a new  spirit?  How  can  I become  a tetter  person?  ' 

Actually,  isn’t  this  what  every  religious  person  seeks?  It  seems  to  me,  there- 
fore,  that  not  only  for  us  Jews  at  this  season  but  for  all  men  at  all  times  the 
words  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  are  ä reminder  of  one  way  in  which  we  can  make 
religion  more  effective.  One  of  the  most  common  inscriptions  in  Jewish  houses  o 
worship  is  the  verse,  "Know  before  Wliom  you  stand."  Isn't  this  the  same  idea?  One 
of  the  greatest  religious  spirits  of  history  put  it  this  way  in  the  904h  Psalm. 

"The  days  of  our  years  are  three  score  and  ten: 
or  even  by  strength  four  score  years; 

Yet  is  their  pride  but  tx'avail  and  vanity; 

For  it  is  speedily  gone  and  we  fly  away . 

So  teach  us  to  number  our  days  - 

that  we  ma;^׳■  get  us  a heart  of  wisdom," 

The  cost  to  us  of  this  mailing  alone  Is  $3.00  a year.  This  anJ  other  expenditures  involved  in  our  national 
weekly  broadcasts  are  made  possible  only  by  your  continued  voluntary  support.  Vour  contributions 
enable  us  to  maintain  the  high  quality  of  this  program,  R.sbbi  Jon.sh  B.  Wist■: 
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There  Is  no  prayer  simpler  to  say,  easier  to  unaerstand,  more  appropriate  for  the 
nor  mo?e^verpow־rlng  in  its  eoseney.  This  is  vhat  Judaism  “^s  o^he  Je״, 

this  is  what  religion  demands  of  man;  this  is  the  ° j ^xsdom'.' 

Paul's  Cathedral.  "Teach  us  to  number  our  days  that  we  may  get  us 

The  tantalizing  question,  though,  is  "ho«?"  H0«  can  «0  number  our  days?  H0« 

can  we  get  us  a heart  of  ^^sdom?  Perhaps  there  are  clues. 

In  the  foreword  to  his  autobiography,  "A  Dreamer's  Journey,"*  the  American 
philosopher,  Morris  Raphael  Cohen,  wrote:  "Brief  is  the  life  of  man,  ° ״ 

?an  dSattin  is  his  hLdlvorh,  be  it  ships  »׳--־־  ”sS־??0 « ;־? 

echoes  from  the  soul  will  go  on  so  long  as  human  life  laots.  h ve  would  only 

nor  even  governments  or  laws  - but  the  echoes  from  soul  If  would  only 

understand  Professor  Cohen's  words,  we  would  get  the  heart  of  wisdom. 

״Of  uncertain  duration  is  our  handiwork,  be  T 

?“?;andfre-  ”^hips  that  «־re  the  symbel  a 

power  and  roving  adventure  and  far-flung  conqu,-« 4 , ׳-v,״v  be  folllow- 

??L  disintegrated;  they  became  outmoded  and  obsolete  - even  f be  folllo« 

?d  inexorably  into  the  mothball  fleets  by  all  the  sister  fs 

the  majestic  battlewagons  of  our  own  twentieth  century.  houses 

our  handiwork'."  In  the  British  Museum  in  London  we  can  still  see  some  , . 

of  yesterday  ־ the  glory  that  was  Greece  - the  Elgin  ve'^can  see  some  of 

sculnture  which  decorated  the  Parthenon  on  tne  h11_s  o ■i  •crT-.m-i ׳־ « •nfiR■*־  - 

the  pomp  of  Nineveh  and  Tyre,  the  Rosetta  Stone  which  was  key  ®J^ires^of ' 

Of  U?־־?taln  duration  «as  all  that  splendor  of  f®,rb״®f ־ ^ 

antiquity,  the  houses  and  governments  of  men.  Men's  la«s,  too,  do  not  stand 

ever  - the  boasts  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  notwithstanding. 

"But  the  echoes  from  soul  to  soul  will  go  on  so  long  as 

This  is  what  endued  Professor  Cohen  and  this  is^  a s o 2nd  laws 

ר R whnt  our  heart  of  wisdom  tells  us:  11  ^ne  »«axph׳  a-iu.  ^  מר++!. ר 

of  the  greatest  empires  faded  and  perished,  of  iTll  t H^«  Year, 

scramble  for  money  or  po«er  or  feme  or  glory?  If  te  J® ״ ־״“b  this  to  e 

if  “1  men  «ant  to  become  better  people,  then  «e  should  strive  for  these  enduring 

echoes  that  go  from  soul  to  soul. 

What  then  are  these?  Mot  long  ago  I read  of  a man  «ho  has  ^®“  °^^*tvely 
most  influential  Baptist  clergymen  in  America.  He  has  been 
of  three  of  the  largest  churches,  and  he  has י י®“ 

he  is  a great  preacher  but  "because  of  his  sense  ^ “"״::™his 

human  nature  and  unfailing  good  will.  These  are  som״- 
soul  and  touch  the  souls  of  his  fellow  men. 

I know  a JevrLsh  doctor  who  was  among  the  staff 

an  adornment  to  his  profession  and  served  as  head  of  his  dep^toen 
of  a great  metropolitan  hospital.  This  physician  «as  never  h״o  busy  to  befriend 

man:  he  al«eys  found  time  for  any  problem  or  ־ “L? ® ^ He"  «as  in- 

temper  or  his  patience.  He  «as  sof  i-spo'־.־r,  soothing  ar.a  comiorting.  He  «M  1 

terested  in  art  and  beauty,  and  enthusiastic  about  people  md  causes.  ^ bad 
motto  «hich  «as  in  hie  home  and  in  his  office.  This  «as  it:  He  «ho  «^ts  to  help, 

finds  a «ay;  he  «ho  does  not  «ant  to,  finds  ai  excuse.  When  he  died,  this  doeto 

*Beacon  Press,  Boston,  1949 
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did  not  leave  much  of  a material  estate,  but  he  left  a heritage  of  indestructible 
love  and  pure  kindness,  and  so  long  as  human  life  lasts  these  echoes  from  his  soul 
will  touch  the  souls  of  others  and  go  on. 

These  are  some  echoes  of  the  soul  we  Jews  seek  as  we  prepare  for  a New  Year; 
this  is  the  heart  of  wisdom  all  men  need  to  be  religious. 

During  these  solemn  days  let  us  then  pray  for  our  world  that  8J.1  men  in  the 
confraternity  of  nations  may  rise  above  tyranny  and  self-interest  and  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  Justice  and  peace;  let  us  pray  for  our  countrjj  America,  that  it  may  in- 
crease  its  devotion  to  the  ideals  of  democraiy׳■,  extend  its  civil  rights  and  promote 
harmony  and  concord  among  all  its  citizens;  let  us  pray  for  our  fellow  Jews  wherever 
they  may  be  - that  their  state  in  Israel  may  grow  in  stability  and  security  and  that 
they  may  find  in  all  their  habitations  surcease  from  sorrow  and  travail;  but  above 
all  let  us  humbly  pray  for  ourselves,  "Teach  us  to  number  our  days  that  we  may  get 
us  a heart  of  wisdom,"  that  we  may  release  from  ourselves  those  echoes  that  go  from 
soul  to  soul,  that  we  may  emerge  from  selfishness  and  complacency,  refine  our  spirits 
through  love  and  compassion,  make  kindness  and  tenderness  our  companions,  wisdom 
and  integrity  our  goals,  and  match  God’s  beauty  by  the  beauty  of  our  own  lives  and 
deeds . 

Amen. 
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I vent  to  talk  today  about  the  great  act  of  faith.  This  great  act,  in  my  opiraai, 
is  not  merely  to  believe  in  God.  The  belief  that  the  universe  has  some  governing 
and  controlling  nover  is  surely  a plausible  one.  The  order  and  complexity  o!  the 
natural  vorld  are  so  remarkable  that  it  is  hard  to  believe  they  came  about  by  mere^ 
accident.  Such  an  assumption  puts  far  more  strain  on  our  credulity  than  the  supposi- 
tion  that  some  Intelligence  has  established  this  natural  order.  Yet  one  might  hold 
this  plausible  opinion  that  God  exists  without  making  any  significant  change  in  one's 
own  life.  That  is  to  say,  a man  can  believe  that  there  is  a God,  and  still  not  have 

any  religion'. 

What  then  is  the  great,  the  heroic  act  of  faith?  Before  trying  to  answer  that 
question,  let  me  ask  a different  question: ז^ ןhat  do  vs  mean  by  moral  conduct?  Most 
of  the  time  we  mean:  following  the  usual  habits  and  customs  of  our  society.  In 
some  cases  we  fully  recognize  how  conventional,  uhese  patterns  are.  In  oui  country, 
traffic  keeps  to  the  right,  in  Englaixd  to  the  left.  It  make  no  diiierence  which 
rule  is  followed,  so  long  as  everyone  in  a given  territory  adopts  the  same  rule. 

Of  course,  morality  means  more  than  obeying  the  traffic  laws.  The  experience 
of  mankind  has  shown  that,  to  achieve  happiness  and  ful.,fillment,  men  must  live  togeth־־ 
er  in  communities.  And  the  very  existence  and  security  of  a social  order  are  pos- 
sible  only  if  each  individual  respects  the  right  of  the  others  to  life,  liberty, 
property,  and  so  on.  We  accept  the  rules  of  social  living,  in  part  because  we  wo  ^ 
be  punished  if  we  violated  them,  in  part  because  conformity  wins  us  the  friendly 
approval  of  others,  in  part  because  we  realize  that  we  cannot  enjoy  the  benefits  o 
a society  unless  we  strengthen  it  by  obeying  its  rules. 

We  also  obey  som.e  rules  because  wo  know  they  are  good  for  us,  because  experience 
shows  them  to  be  directly  beneficial.  We  know  that  one  who  leans  the  life  Oa.  a g u - 
ton  or  drunkard  or  drug  addict,  though  he  m.ay  enjoy  some  temporary  delights,  wi  e 

sorry  in  the  long  run.  In  short,  most  of  the  time  we  do  right  and  avoid  wrong 
because  it  is  to  our  advantage  to  do  so. 

But  sometimes  it  does  not  pay  to  be  good.  Sometimes  indeed  we  have  to  p^ 
heavily  for  the  privilege  of  doing  what  we  bolievO  is  right.  Sometimes  we  find  it 
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impossible  to  accept  the  standards  of  the  majority,  because  our  own  conscience  tells 
us  that  the  majority  is  in  the  wroni?,  that  the  majority  is  blinded  by  ignorance  or 
prejudice  or  some  other  cause.  Sometimes  we  are  called  on  to  make  a eacttfice  in 
order  to  do  the  right  or  bo  avoid  committing  a sin:  to  sacrifice  money,  comfort, 
peace  of  mind,  popularity- -even,  perhaps,  to  give  up  life  itself  for  a principle. 

Why  should  we  do  so?  Why  shoald  I make  myself  disliked  and  hated,  why  get  myself 
into  trouble,  when  I don't  have  to?  Why  should  I make  sacrifices  for  someone  else, 
or  for  a mere  idea?  Why  should  I offer  up  this,  my  short  life,  on  the  altar  of 
righteousness?  What  proof  have  I that  ri^teousness  is  worth  so  precious  an  offering 

Yet  virtually  every  person  who  is  listening  now  will  agree  tha^j  faced  with  the 
choice  between  good  and  evil,  we  ought  to  reject  the  evil  and  choose  the  pod,  regar 
less  of  the  consequences.  We  may  not  be  sure  that  we  woTold  always  have  the  heroic 
stamina  to  make  the  right  choice  and  take  the  consequences;  but  if  we  did 01ג נ,  we 
would  know  in  our  heart  of  hearts  that  we  had  failed  our  best  selves,  and  would  fee 
guilty  and  ashamed. 

We  believe  in  short,  that  there  is  a difference  between  good  and  bad  p f^da- 
mental,  so  basic,  that  it  transcends  every  other  consideration,  even  life  itself. 

Now  how  can  there  be  any  value  higher  than  life?  If  we  are  not  alive,  do  truth, 
goodness,  and  beauty  even  exist?  Yet  we  are  asserting  that  goodness  is  so  important 
that  it  is  better  to  give  up  life  for  the  sake  of  goodness  than  to  live  and  betray 
goodness.  ׳And  people  do  not  Just  say  this  in  conversation.  Many  a hero,  saint,  and 
martyr  has  acted  on  the  propostion.  We  must  really  believe,  then,  that  goodness  is 
somehow  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  order  of  the  universe  that  it  takes  precedence  over 
everything  else,  over  happiness,  over  life. 

And  to  assert  that  the  denand  for  righteousness  is  not  merely  a matter  of 
convention,  but  is  somehow  imbedded  in  the  very  structure  of  the  world־-this,  I think, 
is  to  affirm  a heroic  faith  in  God. 

It  is  faith  in  the  fullest  and  noblest  sense.  For  this  proposition  that  pod 
is  in  itself  the  supreme  value  to  which  all  else  must  be  subordinated  or  sacrificed-־ 
this  proposition  is  altogether  ^provable.  It  is  indeed  quite  plausible,  on  the 
basis  of  the  scientific  evidence,  that  there  is  some  controlling  and  governpg  Mpd 
in  the  universe.  But  the  scientific  data  hardJ.y  suggest  that  this  controlling  Mind 
cares  what  you  and  I make  of  our  lives.  The  bi03.0gists  find  that  creatures  are 
driven  by  blind  instinct  for  individual  and  group  sxirvival;  but  that  man  should  re- 
nounce  comfort,  advantage,  or  life  itself  forthesal^e  of  truth,  of  Justice,  of  liber- 
ty,  of  compa.ssion--this  is  something  that  our  usual  scientific  methods  can  hardly 
explain  or  Justify.  Faith  in  the  primacy  of  righteousness  is  indeed  a faith,  not  a 
plausible  hypothesis. 

It  is  faith  in  the  truest  sense,  also,  because  it  is  not  Just  an  opinion,  a 
concept,  a philosophy,  but  a commitment.  To  believe  in  goodness  for  ps  own  sake 
means  nothing  until  man  starts  to  live  goodness  for  its  own  sake,  until  he  has  chosen 
the  right  course  without  expectation  of  rewai'd  or  fear  of  punishment. 

It  was  the  genius  of  Israel  to  affirm  that  the  God  who  is  discerned  in  the  forces 
of  nature,  whose  glory  the  heavens  declare  ond  whose  might  fills  the  universe,  is  e 
same  God  who  summons  us  to  do  the  good  and  the  right,  whose  moral  law  is  perfect,  re 
storing  the  soul.  That  the  God  of  Reason  is  also  the  God  of  Righteousness  is  one  o 
the.  many  rich  and  wonderful  meanings  suimed  up  in  the  Jew's  profession  of  faith: 
"Hear,  0 Israel,  the  Lord  our  God,  the  Lord  is  one." 

Amen. 
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On  the  evening  of  September  25th,  Jews  the  world  over  will  celebrate  the  Eve  of 
Rosh  Hashanah.  Rosh  Hashanah  and  Yom  Kippur,  which  follows  ten  days  after,  are  known 
as  High  Holydays.  There  are  some  who  refer  to  these  as  ״the  Jewish  holidays."  The 
burden  of  n^y  remarks  this  morning  is  the  distinction  between  "holidays"  and  "Holydays!' 
The  dictionary  defines  a holiday  as  "a  day  of  exemption  from  labor,  of  rest  or  of 
diversion,  a vacation."  We  rejoice  in  holidays  because  they  mean  surcease  from  work, 
relaxation  from  the  chores  that  fill  the  rest  of  our  days.  But  isn't  a Holyday  some- 
thing  more?  Yes,  says  V/cbster,  "Holyday  is  a sacred  day,  one  set  apart  for  religious 
uses."  It  isn't  merely  a happy  or  raomorable  day,  it  isn't  merely  a day  of  rest  or 
diversion;  it  is  something  sacred,  '!hat  is  why  I flinch  when  I hear  people  speak  of 
our  "approaching  holidays."  They  are  Holydays,  not  hours  of  rest.  They  are  the  very 
opposite  of  days  of  relaxation;  they  are  days  of  concentration.  May  not  this 
confusion  of  holidays  and  Holydays  be  more  than  a slip  of  the  tongue,  more  than  a 
linguistic  error?  Does  it  not  betray  a state  of  mind  by  which  our  most  sacred  days 
become  mere  occasions  for  family  reunions  and  friendly  greeting?  To  call  Rosh 
Hashanah  and  Yom  Kippur  holidays  is  to  be  insensitive  to  the  solemnity  of  confession, 
the  majesty  of  prayer,  the  divine  power  of  renewal,  the  high  seriousness,  the  lofty 
concentration  which  are  at  the  heart  of  these  days . 

I would  be  the  last  to  decry  holidays . I love  them.  I enjoy  a vacation  as  ^ 
much  as  any  man.  Wlien  the  distinguished  philosopher,  William  James,  was  asked,  Vi/hat, 
Professor,  do  you  enjoy  most  in  your  college  teaching?",  he  replied  unhesitatingly, 
vacation."  I don't  think  I would  go  that  far,  but  vacations  do  serve  a vital 
need  in  man.  Every  man  is  in  need  of  a holiday.  No  matter  how  far  back  we  look 
into  the  history  of  the  past,  we  find  that  play  has  always  been  a vital  part  of 
man's  life.  Leisure  filled  with  amusement  is  a need  of  which  the  psychiatrists 
speak  and  every  man  knows , 

But  we  also  need  Holydays . Holydays  serve  as  basic  a need  in  the  psychology 
of  man  as  holidays.  The  human  being,  who'  lives  more  than  an  animal  existence,  is 
motivated  by  certain  ideals.  These  are  guideposts  of  his  llte.  Yet  for  ideals  to  be 
’ effective  they  must  be  charged  with  emotion;  and  powerful  emotions,  like  an  under- 
ground  stream,  carinot  long  be  bottled  up.  They  require  er^ression.  Whatever  we 
believe  profoundly,  whatever  ve  feel  deeply,  must  express  itself  through  our^  nerves 
and  muscles  in  some  form  of  celebration.  Thus,  in  our  natjonal  life  the  Fourth  of 
July  is  en  expression  of  our  patriotism;  and  Tabor  Day,  a manifestation  of  our  regard 
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for  labor.  By  the  same  token,  our  High  Holydays  are  occasions,  for  the  expression  of 
the  noblest  and  loftiest  ideals  and  emotions.  In  rituals  --  ordained  by  tradition 
and  calculated  by  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  the  generations  to  dramatize  the  hopes  of 
the  human  soul ־ ־  we  give  voice  to  all  that  counts  most  in  life.  This  is  no  empty 
posturing  to  bend  the  cosmos  to  our  will.  It  is  the  drama  of  man’s  soul  reaching  up- 
ward  out  of  a private  world. 

The  activity  that  properly  characterizes  a Holyday  is  worship.  "Worship"  is  an 
Anglo-Saxon  word  the  origin  of  which  conveys  its  true  meaning.  Worship  is  a contrac- 
tion  of  "worth-ship."  It  is  affirmation  of  the  true  worth  of  our  highest  values,  and 
reverence  for  God,  the  Author  and  Sustainer  of  values.  It  is  an  act  by  which  we  free 
ourselves  from  the  narrowness  of  day-to-day  living.  In  worship  we  get  to  the  kernel 
of  life,  the  self,  the  universe,  God.  In  worship  we  seek  the  vision  of  the  whole  that 
gives  meaning  to  life,  and  guides  it  onward  ;md  upward.  This  is  what  Holydays  must 
mean  in  the  life  of  1:he  individual.  --  periodic  occasions  for  the  expression  of  ו ו ה 
that  is  really  worthwhile  in  life. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  Holydays  --  the  social  aspect.  Man  is  a social 
animal.  To  act  in  unison  with  fellowmen  is  one  of  oiur  basic  needs.  This  is  especial- 
ly  so  in  regard  to  our  strongest  sentiments.  We  derive  emotional  satisfaction  from 
group  expression  of  ideas.  A current  psychologist  speaks  compellingly  of  the  need 
for  "shared  actions,  expressive  of  common  strivings,  rooted  in  common  values."  Here 
again  the  Holydays  serve  a basic  need:  the  groxap  'aspect  supplies  confirmation  of  our 
ideals.  Thousands  of  Jews,  assembling  on  Rosh  Hashanah  and  Yom  Kippur  for  public 
worship,  give  social  confirmation  to  the  central  ideas  of  these  days.  A community 
of  worshipers  - participating  in  ritxial,  praying  to  God  - confirms  and  reinforces  our 
faith  in  Teshuvah  - repentance j Tefi^.lah  - prayer;  Zedakah  - charity.  And  not  only 
does  the  presence  of  our  living  brothex’s  reinfoi’ce  our  faith,  but  the  voice  of  the 
ages  gives  it  lasting  authority.  When  we  pray  on  these  great  days  we  are  conscious 
of  a long  line  of  fellow- Jews,  past  and  present,  in  lands  of  freedom,  in  exaltation 
and  in  sadness,  praying  to  the  same  God  on  these  very  days.  The  ritual  of  the  Day 
of  Atonement  recalls  the  solemn  ceremonies  in  the  ancient  Temple  when  the  high  priest, 
arrayed  in  the  garments  of  his  holy  office,  entered  the  Sanctuary  and  pleaded  with 
God  to  pardon  the  sins  of  the  people;  it  speaks  of  the  steadfastness  of  our  people 
who  made  God’s  law  our  delight.  Our  fathers,  and  fathers’  fathers,  and  their  fathers 
are  with  us  on  these  HoljAiays,  strengthening  our  faith  even  as  do  the  fellow- congre- 
gants  who  stand  beside  us. 

This  is  what  our  H01yda^־׳s  mean  — not  holidays  xghich  refresh  us,  but  sacred  days 
which  nourish  the  soul,  days  of  affirmation  of  all  that  is  highest,  days  for  social 
confirmation  of  all  that  is  best.  Let  us  approach  our  Holydays  in  this  spirit.  Let' 
us  open  our  sovils  to  their  influence  that  we  may  be  drawn  from  the  myopia  of  daily 
tasks  to  glimpse  the  far  horizons  of  which  the  prayer-book  and  preacher  speak,  that 
we  may  expose  ourselves  to  a Judge  who  stands  beyond  our  human  prejudices,  acknowled- 
ging  responsibility  for  failure,  pledging  renewed  effort  to  d o Justly,  to  love  mercy, 
to  walk  humbly  with  God. 

As  the  great  medieval  Spanish- Jewish  poet,  Jehuda  Halevi,  put  it: 

0 Lord,  where  shall  I find  Thee? 

Hid  is  Thy  lofty  place; 

And  whore  shall  I not  find  Thee, 

!־/hose  glory  fills  b11  space? 

Who  formed  the  world,  abide th 
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Within  meji’s  soilL  alvay; 

Refuge  to  them  that  seek  Him, 

Ransom  for  them  that  stray. 

0,  how  shall  mortals  praise  Thee, 
When  angels  strive  in  vain 

Or  build  for  Thee  a dwelling, 

VJhom  worlds  cannot  contain? 

Longing  to  draw  near  Thee 

With  all  my  heart  I pray. 

Then  going  forth  to  seek  Thee 

Thou  meetest  me  on  the  way. 

I find  Thee  in  the  marvels 
Of  Thy  creative  might, 

In  visions  in  Thy  Temple, 

In  dreams  that  bless  the  night. 

Who  salth  he  hath  not  seen  Thee; 

Thy  heavens  refute  his  word; 

Their  hosts  declare  Thy  glory, 

Though  never  voice  be  heard. 
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There  is  a grim  mood  of  fatalism  that  is  gripping  a good  part  of  our  pre- 
sent  generation.  It  expresses  itself  in  the  casual  shrug  of  the  shoulder,  the  cyni- 
cal  smile  and  the  despairing  phrase,  ’whatever  will  be,  will  be’. 

But  I respectfully  register  a minority  report.  Is  everything  really  that 
rigidly  foreordained  as  says  our  generation,  seemingly  drifting  with  bankrupt  faith 
and  insolvent  trust,  into  the  doom  they  skeptically  conclude  cannot  possibly  be 
averted?  Is  our  destiny  thus  signed  and  sealed  and  are  we  thus  delivered  over  to 
destruction?  What  the  man  on  the  street  is  thus  expressing,  our  philosophers  and 
theologians  are  likewise  concluding,  with  their  existentialist  verdict  upon  the  in- 
nate  depravity  of  man,  his  predestination  to  evil  and  to  self-imposed  doom. 

But  my  Jewish  faith  compels  me  to  demur.  To  be  sure  there  is,  there  always 
has  been,  some  basis  for  credence  in  fate.  Our  Jewish  sages  long  since  pointed  out 
that  ”all  is  foreseen,"  by  an  all-knowing  God.  Nevertheless,  they  Insisted,  "free 
will  is  given,"  freedom  of  choice  is  the  unique  possession  of  man.  'VIhatever  will 
be,  will  be*  is  certainly  true  of  a large  part  of  the  world  we  live  in:  the  stars 
will  swing  rhythmically  through  their  selfsame  orbits  century  after  century.  Beavers 
will  build  their  homes,  ants  will  construct  their  Intricate  anthills,  spiders  will 
spin  their  delicate  webs,  cats  will  chase  mice  and  dogs  will  pursue  cats,  and  the 
male  animal  will  mate  with  the  female  of  the  species  in  precisely  the  same  fashion 
as  for  aeons  in  the  past.  Whatever  will  be,  will  be! 

Also,  with  regard  to  man  himself,  it  must  be  confessed  candidly,  a large 
part  of  our  behavior  cannot  be  averted  or  avoided.  We  are  what  we  are,  victims  or 
beneficent  recipients  of  our  heritage  from  the  past.  We  cannot  grow  an  inch  taller 
than  all  the  genes  that  have  produced  us  determine  that  ultimately  we  shall  become. 
There  is  much  of  our  all-too-human  nature  which  we  cannot  possibly  alter  — and. 

Insofar  as  this  is  Incontrovertlbly  true,  we  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  world  of 
sticks  and  stones,  and  rocks  and  rills  and  bird  and  beast. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  of  man.  Man  is  animal,  yes  — but  he  is  animal 
plus  --  and  that  plus  is  the  very  spirit  within  him  that  has  endowed  him  with  freedom  — 
of  choice;  not  merely  between  pleasure  and  pain,  sunlight  and  shadow,  eis  is  the  al- 
temative  which  every  beast  of  the  field  and  fowl  of  the  air  enjoys  --  but  freedom 
to  select  present  discomfort  for  future  Joy;  to  sacrifice,  at  the  price  of  suffering 
and  even  death,  for  another’s  benefit. 
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not  my•  suggestion  that  This  Day  is  as  sacred  as  any  day  on  our  religious  calendars 
which  constitutes  possible  blasphemy.  It  is  our  failure  to  usher  in  a world  of 
brotherhood  and  peace  which  converts  our  observance  of  This  Day  of  alleged  ArMstic 
and  Remembrance  into  the  grossest  sacrilege,  unless  --  unless  somehow  we  resolve, 
by  deeds  rather  than  by  words,  that  those  dead  shall  not  have  ־iled  ^ and  that 

we  shall  at  least  begin  to  forge  for  their  children  and  their  children  s childre 

warless  world.  __ 

It  was  not  I who  described  this  blasphemy  in  these  stinging  words:  (Speak- 
ing  at  St.  Louis  in  1919.  Wilson  said:)  "I  would  like  to  say  to  the  boys  who  fought 
in  this  war:  You  are  betrayed.  You  fought  for  something  you  did  not  get.  ׳I^ere 
will  come  some  time,  in  the  vengeful  Providence  of  God,  another  struggle  in  which 
not  a few  hundred  thousand  fine  men  from  America  will  have  to  die,  but  as  many 
millions  as  are  necessary  to  accomplish  the  final  freedom  of  the  people  of  the  world. 

Now,  before  I am  charged  with  treason  for  my  alleged  subversive  speech, 

I had  better  hasten  to  identify  the  author  of  those  words.  He  is  not,  as  would 
probably  be  suspected  by  those  who  do  not  hesitate  to  exhume  even  the  memories  of 
some  of  our  most  honored  dead  in  their  attempts  to  dishonor  their  precious  names;  - 
he  is  not  any  leftist  minister  or  rabbi  nor  any  fifth-column  foreigner  seeking  to 
undermine  our  state.  He  Is  none  other  than  a former  president  of  the  United  utates 
who  had  the  moral  audacity  to  utter  those  words  in  an  address  delivered  in  the  city 
of  St.  Louis  in  November,  1919.  Just  one  year  after  the  end  of  World  War  I. 

How  grimly  prophetic  have  those  words  proved  to  be.  They  were  prophetic, 
however,  not  because  Wilson  was  a mystic  soothsayer.  No  more  was  this  true  of  Wilson 
than  it  was  of  the  prophets  of  our  Hebrew  past  who  made  no  wild  and  weird  guesses, 

but  who  understood  so  profoundly  that  "he  who  sows  the  wind  must  invariably  and^.^ _ 

inevitably  reap  the  whirlwind,"  that  unless  men  and  nations  cease  to  do  evil  and 
learn  to  do  right,  then  their  cities  would  be  laid  waste  and  jackals  would  roam  w ere 
once  men  and  women  lived  and  loved  and  little  children  sang  and  played.  They  knew, 
by  divine  intuition,  if  you  will,  that  if  men  would  not  cease  to  hate  and  learn  to 
love  one  another,  then  they  must  surely  die;  slowly  and  retail,  as  it  were,  in 
those  comparatively  merciful  days  of  yore;  i^re  speedily  and  ^ wholesale  in 
this  day  of  wide,  wide  world  destruction. 

So  it  was  with  Wilson.  With  deep  prescience,  he  understood  that  even 
those  four  bloody  years  had  not  yet  purged  men  of  their  selfishness  nor  even  is  own 
beloved  America  of  its  self-seeking.  He  perceived  our  failure  to  rise  to  our  high- 
born  part  as  liberators  of  the  enslaved,  even  though  it  might  prove  costly  to  ou  - 
selves  in  reducing  ever  so  slightly  our  standard  of  living  in  raising,  be  it  ]JY  ^ 
much  as  infinitesimal  fraction,  our  taxes  in  order  that  men  eveiywhere  might  have  ^ 
houses  and  themselves  inhabit  them  and  plant  vineyards  and  themselves  eat  the  fruit 
of  them."  By  leaving  the  dispossessed,  the  have-nots,  to  be  played  upon  as  Pa״־ns 
by  the  demagogues  and  dictators,  we,  too,  have  helped  to  divide  our  world  into  two 
armed  camps,  shuttered  from  one  another;  by  iron  curtains  of  cold  war  which  ^^^^aten 
at  any  moment  to  explode  into  the  hottest  war  that  man  has  ever  known,  whose  licking 

flames  may  well  annihilate  us  all. 

As  Wilson  saw  that  our  hesitations  in  building  a genuine  League  of  un- 
selfish  nations,  committed  to  each  other's  well-being,  betrayed  the  dre^s  of  the 
multitudes  of  wounded  and  dead  and  presaged  future  frays  to  follow,  so  Day  is 

transmuted  into  tragedy  instead  of  triumph;  is  converted  from  the  holy  day  ^t  is 
worthy  of  being  into  the  unholy  and  the  profane,  because  we  are  still  not  prepared 
to  transcend  our  selfish  interests  and  purposes,  as  individuals  or  as  states,  for 

the  well  being  of  all. 
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Brains  are  not  wanting  as  to  how  best  to  share  the  abundance  of  God's  good 
earth  which  He  intended  "for  the  blessing  of  all  and  the  hurt  of  none."  Minds  that 
can  conceive  the  veritably  inconceivable  logistics  requisite  to  feed  millions  of 
troops  in  the  most  forsaken  atolls  of  the  Pacific,  are  not  lacking  in  the  know-how 
of  feeding  the  famished  one-third  of  the  world  which  perhaps  we,  living  in  the  lap 
of  this  luxurious  United  States,  cannot  possibly  believe  still  exists  in  our  time. 

But  so  Mr.  Trygve  Lie,  former  Director-General  of  the  United  Nations,  recently  in- 
formed  us. 

Whenever  and  wherever  dictators  grind  the  faces  of  the  poor  and  threaten 
to  march  against  their  neighbors;  wherever  and  whenever  there  is  want  and  need  and 
agonizing  hunger,  we  must  act  unitedly  as  "nations  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedi- 
cated  to  the  proposition  that  men..."  no  matter  how  remote  --  shall  share  with 
us  the  bounty  which  in  so  much  larger  measure  we  chance  to  enjoy.  Where  there  is 
no  vision,  the  prophet  warned,  the  people  perish  and  perish  we  will  --  and  that  right 
speedily  --  unless  this  vision  we  grasp  and  this  goal  we  swiftly  bring  to  pass. 

In  the  liturgy  of  that  holiest  of  all  holy  days  on  the  Jewish  calendar,  to 
which  I referred  last  week  in  comparing  the  High  Priest  and  the  Holy  of  Holies  with 
ourselves  within  the  sacred  silence  of  the  polling  booth,  our  prayers  rise  to  a high 
pitch  of  passionate  petition  in  a prayer  which  begins  with  the  refrain,  "Hayom, 

Hayom,  Hayom"  - "This  Day,  this  day,  this  day."  It  is  a singularly  appropriate 
supplication  for  this  eleventh  day  of  November,  1956,  with  its  still  unfulfilled 
hopes,  with  its  imminent  dangers  of  blasphemous  betrayal  in  world  wide  annihilation. 

It  reads:  "Hayom  t'eamstenu  - Hayom  t'  vor'  chenu  - Hayom  t'  gad  'lenu;  This  day, 
strengthen  us;  This  day,  bless  us;  This  day,  exalt  us;  This  day,  show  us  Thy  favor; 
This  day,  hear  our  supplication;  This  day,  support  us  in  our  pursuit  of  righteousness; 
This  day,  heal  our  wounds,  forgive  our  backsliding.  Let  us  forsake  the  evil  way  and 
return  unto  the  Lord,  Iliis  day." 
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This  is  a very  special  day.  It  is,  in  fact,  a sacred  day.  Although  it 
is  not  found  on  the  calendars,  hallowed  by  Synagogue  or  Church,  it  is  nevertheless, 
as  fraught  with  spiritual  significance  as  any  day  set  apart,  by  Christian  or  Jew, 
for  prayer  within  their  respective  sanctuaries. 

For,  how  can  we  regard  as  aught  but  sacred  this  eleventh  day  of  the 
eleventh  month  which  recalls  so  many  unforgettable  memories  of  selfless  courage, 
which,  more  than  ajtiy  ancient  offerings  at  the  altars  of  the  gods,  is  stained  scarlet 
with  the  blood  of  too  many  young  men  and  women  cut  down  in  their  youth,  that  we 
might  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  hearaic  and  untimely  deaths? 

But,  like  all  Holy  Deys  and  festivals,  even  within  the  calendars  of  our 
churches  and  synagogues,  where  we  find  a vast  discrepancy  between  the  initial  origin 
and  objectives  of  early  feast  days  and  fast  days  and  their  later  excrescences,  so 
too,  there  is,  tragically  enough,  a gaping  hiatus  between  the  desires  and  dedicated 
determination  which  dominated  the  thinking  and  feelings  of  the  vast  majority  of 
hiAmankind  on  that  first  Armistice  Day,  November  11th,  I918  — and  our  present  casual 
and  formal  observance  of  this  day  in  1956,  less  than  two  score  years  later. 

Just  as  the  Jewish  New  Year  and  the  Day  of  Atonement,  so  permeated  with 
their  summons  to  genuine  repentance  and  the  charting  of  altogether  new  courses  of 
selflessness  and  moral  conduct,  have  recently  come  eind  gone  without  too  much  re- 
volutionary  change  in  the  ranks  of  the  children  of  Israel;  just  as  Christmas  after 
Christmas,  with  its  carols  chanted  on  every  street  comer,  presaging  "peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  to  men"  dawns  and  fades  into  darkness  with  the  same  bigotries  and  un- 
brotherly  passions  burning  in  the  human  breast,  so  I fear  this  sacred  day  will  enter 
end  leave  our  midst  without  fulfilling  the  dreams  of  those  who  laid  down  their  lives 
that  we  might  "beat  our  swords  into  ploughshares  and  our  spears  into  pruning  hooks 
and  leam  war  no  more." 

Not  only  have  our  swords  not  been  beaten  into  pruning  hooks,  but,  as  the 
prophet  Joel,  who  at  least  for  this  far  tbo  realistic  prognostication  ought  to  rank 
with  the  greatest  of  the  foretellers  of  human  destiny,  cynically,  but  truly  phrased 
• it,  our  "ploughshares  have  been  beaten  into  swords  euid  our  pruning  hooks  into  spears, 
nay,  more,  ploughshares  and  pruning  hooks  have  been  beaten  into  those  harrowing, 
horrifying,  hideous  magnifications  of  the  comparatively  puny  swords  and  spears  of 
the  past;  into  ghastly,  ghostly,  grisly,  guided  missiles  and  atomic  bombs.  It  is 
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merely  advantageous  and  eנ{pedient  for  your  own  group,  or  class,  or  race,  or  special 
interest,  or  even  for  our  nation  alone  --  but  that  which  will  redound  to  the  bless- 
ing  of  all  mankind  in  this  mortally  endangered  generation? 

For  which  particular  personalities  or  precise  policies  you  should  cast 
your  ballot,  it  is  not  for  a preacher  such  as  I to  suggest:  This  is  not  the  prerog- 
ative  of  the  pulpit.  But  what  ^ the  prerogative  of  the  pulpit,  the  privilege,  even 
the  duty  of  the  preacher  is  to  lay  down  certain  fundeimental  principles,  the  foremost 
of  ■vdiich  demands  that  we  vote  only  for  those  who  are  themselves  committed  to  un- 
selfish  aims  and  purposes,  who  place  human  values  above  monetary  and  material  con- 
cems;  who  think  more  of  men  than  they  do  of  money,  who  prize  the  life  and  health 
of  little  children  beyond  all  mundane  commercial  considerations;  who  boast  not  solely 
of  America's  place  in  the  sun  because  of  its  flourishing  factories,  its  mounting 
munitions,  but,  if  they  must  boast,  then  they  boast  of  this:  That  the  least  of  our 
citizens,  no  matter  what  his  color,  creed  or  condition  of  life,  has  the  right  to 
"life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;"  to  such  a long  and  useful  and  health- 
ful  life  that  not  a single  landerprivileged  soul  shall  be  harried  by  tangled  tortured 
limbs  and  agonizing  premature  death;  that  not  one  shall  be  victimized  by  these 
physical  disabilities  resulting  still  from  such  shameful  poverty  as  yet  exists  amid 
the  plenty,  even  the  superabundance  of  our  blessed  land,  nor  shall  a single  soul  be 
tormented  by  those  mental  and  spiritual  agonies  which  come  from  prejudice  and  big- 
otry;  from  being  excluded  from  the  schools  and  playgrounds  where  other  children  may 
go  at  will;  denied  the  full  opportunity  to  toil,  even  the  opportunity  to  vote  in  this, 
as  yet  so-called,  democracy.  I say  "so-called"  because  we  take  that  precious,  holy 
name  of  democracy  in  vain,  as  long  as  there  is  even  one  lowly  creature,  harried  and 
hounded  and  hurt  by  the  jibes  of  inferiority  and  exclusion,  ostracism  and  quarantine, 
as  though  he  were  afflicted  by  some  leprous  scourge  we  are  not  vouchsafing  that  kind 
of  abTindant  life  which  our  Constitution  would  guarantee  as  the  just  heritage  of  all; 
just  so  long  will  our  democracy  remain  "so-called",-  a pretense  and  a sham. 

Such  are  the  considerations  that  should  move  us  in  ,׳the  polling  booth.  Let 
your  conscience  be  your  guide,  in  very  truth.  Not  your  pocketbooks,  or  your  vested 
interests,  or  the  tariff  protection  you  think  you  require  for  your  personal  enrich- 
ment  at  the  cost  of  what  might  well  be  the  impoverishment  of  your  fellow  citizens 
and  what  might  lead  even  to  international  conflict  and  war.  Let  your  conscience  be 
your  guide  and  not  the  pride  and  prejudice  of  your  party  or  your  particular  people, 
your  group,  your  caste  and  class. 

And,  above  all  things  else,  let  the  contemporary  "Do  It  Yourself"  craze 
apply  to  this  inescapable,  individual  responsibility.  "Ißt  George  Do  It"  will  not 
work  in  this  context,  in  ai^  context,  for  that  matter.  Dictators  have  desti'oyed 

more  democracies  than  one  because  far  too  many  free  citizens,  with  the  precious  right 

of  franchise,  were  smugly  content  to  let  George  do  the  voting,  so  that  a concerted 
and  concentrated  and  cruel  and  vicious  minority  took  over  the  reins  of  government 
from  an  indifferent  majority.  Leave  nothing  whatsoever  to  George  in  this  decisive 
matter  of  the  ballot.  More  important־ than  doing  it  yourself  in  carpentering  or 
painting  or  gardening,  tinkering  about  the  house,  or  in  whatever  may  be  your  partic- 
ular  "do  it  yourself"  hobby,  is  to  do  it  yourself  in  the  privacy  of  the  polling  booth. 

So,  as  each  one  of  us  will  soon  enter  democracy's  shrine,  let  us,  like  unto 

the  high  priest  of  old,  through  our  reverent  and  unselfish  consecration  to  the  right, 
cause  the  scarlet  thread  of  our  bleeding  social  sins  to  be  transmuted  into  the  lus- 
trous,  pure  white  beauty  of  an  America  of  joyous,  radiant  brethren  linked  hand  in 
hand  and  heart  to  heart  with  all  their  fellow  creatures  both  vrithin  and  beyond  our 
borders,  that  we  also  might  lustily  sing,  with  America's  own  V/alt  Whitman,  "Come 
shoulder  your  duds  --  and  I will  mine;  And  let  us  hasten  forth.  Wonderful  cities 
and  free  nations  we  will  fetch  as,  we  go." 
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striving  to  vin  favor  with  this  vested  interest  or  that,  in  the  sure  conviction 
that,  when  we  enter  the  polling  booth,  we  regard  the  ballot  box,  not  as  a holy  of 
holies,  but  as  a vast  lottery  in  which  we  play  for  the  biggest  stakes  conceivable 
to  pad  our  personal  purses,  to  pamper  our  prejudices  and  to  feather  our  own  nests 
only. 

And,  what  is  perhaps  even  worse:  Many  of  us  are  too  selfishly  steeped  in 
our  own  private  lives  to  make  any  choices  whatsoever,  but  prefer  to  stand  idly  by 
while  artful  demagogues  and  organized  partisans  sway  public  opinion  this  way  and 
that  without  the  feeblest  protest  rising  from  our  lips. 

No,  it  is  not  the  politicians  who  are  imdermining  democracy,  it  is  not  the 
totalitarians  abroad  who  will  deal  it  the  final  blow,  as  many  a red-herring  hauler 
would  harangue  us  into  believing;  but,  as  the  prophet  Isaiah  phrased  it:  Your 

destroyers  are  in  your  own  midst,”  and  as  Sinclair  Lewis,  centuries  later,  commented 
in  his  prophetic,  "It  Can't  Happen  Here,"  "it  is  all  the  respectable,  lazy-minded 
people  who  permit  the  demagogues  to  wriggle  into  office,  without  fierce  enough  pro- 
test. " 

That  means  you  and  me.  For  what  is  our  nation,  our  state,  our  city? 

These  are  not  entities  in  themselves,  like  a chair,  or  a table,  or  a desk  which  have 
existences  apart  from  ourselves.  City,  state,  nation■,  the  United  Nations, 
these  are  but  you  and  I and  all  our  fellows.  This  America  is  not  merely  those  rocks 
and  rills,  those  woods  and  templed  hills,"  of  which  we  proudly  sing;  it  is  not  the 
mountains  of  escorts  which  flow  from  our  mines  and  mills,  the  Stock  Exchange  or 
stock  piles  of  munitions,  the  skyscrapers  which  loftily  scratch  the  skies  --  but  it 
is  the  people,  all  the  people,  who  comprise  it.  And,  if  our  nation,  our  state,  our 
municipality  is  mismanaged,  if  our  leaders  are  sometimes  inadeq_uate  and  often  unin- 
spired,  if  they  stoop  to  conc^uer  and  grovel  in  graft  and  greed:  then,  who  put  them 
there,  and  what  is  far  more  reprehensible,  who  keeps  them  there,  either  by  benighted 
ignorance  of  the  personalities  or  issues  involved  or  by  the  lethargic  failure  to 
exercise  the  inalienable  right  of  franchise? 

Every  commonwealth  has  the  government  it  deserves;  and  if  there  be  those 
elected  to  office,  be  it  high  or  low,  who  soften  their  nests  with  the  feathers 
plucked  from  our  citizenship,  then  it  is  because  we  choose  to  be  geese.  If  we  want 
something  different,  something  nobler,  then,  almost  at  a moment's  notice,  we  could 
march  to  our  polling  booths  and  dictate  that  which  our  souls  desire. 

Will  we  take  a step  in  this  direction  on  this  coming  crucial  election  day? 

I humbly  pray  that  we  shall.  Only  thus  will  we  save  this  nation  of  ours  from  the 
corroding  cynicism  which  is  eating  at  the  heart  of  our  American  democracy.  The  mere 
fact  that  not  more  than  some  fifty  percent  of  our  people,  eligible  to  vote,  exercise 
this  sacred  privilege  for  the  right  to  which  so  many  rivers  of  blood  and  oceans  of 
tears  have  been  shed,  is  indicative  of  the  low  estate  in  which  we  hold  the  polling 
booth,  the  shrine  of  democracy  today. 

What  will  vhen,  like  unto  the  high  priest  of  old,  you  enter  into 

this  holy  of  holies?  Will  you,  like  unto  him,  as  our  Jewish  tradition  relates,  bow 
your  head  and  bend  your  knee  in  humble  prayer  before  the  awesome  responsibility  which 
is  yours?  Will  you  pray  first  of  all  for  yourself,  remembering  that  there  lives  on 
earth  "no  map  so  righteous  that  he  sinneth  not."  VJill  you  beseech  God,  in  that 
moment  of  grave  decision,  to  cleanse  you  from  all  injure  ambitions  so  that  you  will 
choose  that  which  is  not  merely  good  for  you,  but  good  for  all;  that  which  is  not 
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merely  advantageous  and  expedient  for  your  own  group,  or  class,  or  race,  or  special 
Interest,  or  even  for  our  nation  alone  --  but  that  which  will  redound  to  the  bless- 
ing  of  all  mankind  in  this  mortally  endangered  generation? 

For  which  particular  personalities  or  precise  policies  you  should  cast 
your  ballot,  it  is  not  for  a preacher  such  as  I to  suggest:  This  is  not  the  prerog- 
ative  of  the  pulpit.  But  what  the  prerogative  of  the  pulpit,  the  privilege,  even 
the  duty  of  the  preacher  is  to  lay  down  certain  fundamental  principles,  the  foremost 
of  ־vdiich  demands  that  we  vote  only  for  those  who  are  themselves  committed  to חנ ו- 
selfish  aims  and  puiposes,  who  place  human  values  above  monetary  and  material  con- 
cems;  who  think  more  of  men  than  they  do  of  money,  who  prize  the  life  and  health 
of  little  children  beyond  all  mundane  commercial  considerations;  who  boast  not  solely 
of  America's  place  in  the  sun  because  of  its  flourishing  factories,  its  mounting 
munitions,  but,  if  they  must  boast,  then  they  boast  of  this:  That  the  least  of  our 
citizens,  no  matter  what  his  color,  creed  or  condition  of  life,  has  the  right  to 
"life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;"  to  such  a long  and  useful  and  health- 
lifs  that  not  a single  underprivileged  soul  shall  be  harried  by  tangled  tortured 
limbs  and  agonizing  premature  death;  that  not  one  shall  be  victimized  by  these 
physical  disabilities  resulting  still  from  such  shameful  poverty  as  yet  exists  amid 
the  plenty,  even  the  superabundance  of  our  blessed  land,  nor  shall  a single  soul  be 
tormented  by  those  mental  and  spiritual  agonies  which  come  from  prejudice  and  big- 
otry;  from  being  excluded  from  the  schools  and  playgrounds  where  other  children  may 
go  at  will;  denied  the  full  opportunity  to  toil,  even  the  opportunity  to  vote  in  this, 
as  yet  so-called,  democracy*  I say  "so-called"  because  we  take  that  precious,  holy 
name  of  democracy  in  vain,  as  long  as  there  is  even  one  lowly  creature,  harried  and 
hounded  and  hurt  by  the  Jibes  of  inferiority  and  exclusion,  ostracism  and  quarantine, 
as  though  he  were  afflicted  by  some  leprous  scourge  we  are  not  vouchsafing  that  kind 
of  abiandant  life  which  our  Constitution  would  guarantee  as  the  Just  heritage  of  all; 
Just  so  long  will  our  democracy  remain  "so-called",-  a pretense  and  a sham. 

Such  are  the  considerations  that  should  move  us  in  ׳,;the  polling  booth.  Let 
your  conscience  be  your  guide,  in  very  truth.  Not  your  pocketbooks,  or  your  vested 
interests,  or  the  tariff  protection  you  think  you  require  for  your  personal  enrich- 
ment  at  the  cost  of  what  might  well  be  the  impoverishment  of  your  fellow  citizens 
and  what  might  lead  even  to  international  conflict  and  war.  Let  your  conscience  be 
your  guide  and  not  the  pride  and  prejudice  of  your  party  or  your  particular  people, 
your  group,  your  caste  and  class. 

And,  above  all  things  else,  let  the  contemporaiy  "Do  It  Yourself"  craze 
apply  to  this  Inescapable,  individual  responsibility.  "Let  George  Do  It"  will  not 
work  in  this  context,  in  any  context,  for  that  matter.  Dictators  have  destroyed 
more  democracies  than  one  because  far  too  many  free  citizens,  with  the  precious  right 
of  franchise,  were  smugly  content  to  let  George  do  the  voting,  so  that  a concerted  ' 
and  concentrated  and  cruel  and  vicious  minority  took  over  the  reins  of  government 
from  an  indifferent  majority.  I^ave  nothing  whatsoever  to  George  in  this  decisive 
matter  of  the  ballot.  More  important  than  doing  it  yourself  in  carpentering  or 
painting  or  gardening,  tinkering  about  the  house,  or  in  whatever  may  be  your  partic- 
ular  "do  it  yourself"  hobby,  is  to  do  it  yourself  in  the  privacy  of  the  polling  booth. 

So,  as  each  one  of  us  will  soon  enter  democracy's  shrine,  let  us,  like  unto 
the  high  priest  of  old,  through  our  reverent  and  unselfish  consecration  to  the  right, 
cause  the  scarlet  thread  of  our  bleeding  social  sins  to  be  transmuted  into  the  lus- 
trous,  pure  white  beauty  of  an  America  of  Joyous,  radiant  brethren  linked  hand  in 
hand  and  heart  to  heart  with  all  their  fellow  creatures  both  within  and  beyond  our 
borders,  that  we  also  might  lustily  sing,  with  America's  own  Walt  Whitman,  "Come 
shoulder  your  duds  --  and  I will  mine;  And  let  us  hasten  forth.  Wonderful  cities 
and  free  nations  we  will  fetch  as  we  go." 
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DEMOCRACY'S  SHRINE 

By  Rabbi  Maurice  N.  Eisendrath,  President  Sunday,  November  4,  1956 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations 
838  5th  Avenue,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

There  are  m'any  shrines  of  democracy,  of  our  precious  American  Democr^y 
esneciallAT.  There  is  that  looming  shaft  of  stone,  the  Washington  Monument,  ״^i^h 
carries  ^r  gaze  heavenward  toward  the  loftiest  aspirations  of  this  free  America  of 
ours.  There  is  that  most  impressive  Lincoln  Memorial.  How  it  stirs  us  as  we  mom 
its  stately  steps,  with  those  inspired  words  etched  upon  its  walls  that  this  natio  , 
under  God,  shall  have  a new  birth  of  freedom." 

But  there  is  still  another  American  shrine  suggested  to  me  by  ancient 
Jewish  practice  which  called  upon  the  High  Priest  in  Israel,  upon  the  ״"®®J 
Ly  of  Atonement,  to  enter  into  a specially  partitioned  place,  known  as  ^ 

holies.  Therein  he  poured  forth  his  heart  in  ardent  prayer,  beseeching  God  s favor 

upon  his  people. 

It  was  tha  moment  vhen,  tradition  tells  us,  a scarlet  thread,  placed  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Temple,  was  inysterlously  turned  to  white,  as  witness  to  *be  f 
ttlt  n“  p?oph־Vs  proiase_v2^  *ilfilled:  "Though  your  sins  he  as  scarlet,  they 

shall  become  whiter  than  snow." 

Is  it  too  heretical  to  suggest,  as  we  approach  our  national  election  day, 
that  there  is  considerable  ground  for  comparing  that  holy  of  holies  of  yesteprear 
w״h  thrpom״rbooths  of  today!  I see  ״o  hope  for  democracy's  survival 
do  thus  view  the  ballot  box  as  a place  sanctified  and  set  apart  for  noble  usage  , 

alone  with  our  conscience  and  our  God,  we  express  our  ' 

and  the  measures,  the  principles  and  policies  and  personalities  which  are  presented 

to  US. 

What  a glaring  contrast  to  the  casual  - - even  the  cynical  ־ - mamer  in 
which  far  too  many  among  us  approach  the  polling  booths  of  our  «lay. 
considerations  - ־ far  removed  from  the  spiritual  and  sacred  ־ - move  our  hands  to 
cast  our  vote  for  one  or  another  candidate  or  issue.  Selfishly  we  calculate  how  thi 

or  that  office-seeker  will  affect  our  particule^  business  or  ®^/g^rife- 

rather  than  how  he  will  affect,  for  weal  or  woe,  our  nation  as  a whole  and  our  strif 

tom  world  itself. 

The  airwaves  have  been  filled,  these  past  weeks  and  months,  with  rancorous 
appeals  to  our  lowest  instincts,  to  evei^^thing  of  selfishness  within  our  souls; 

The  cost  of  this  mailing  is  $3.00  a year.  This  and  other  expenditures  involved  in  our  national  weekly 
broadcasts  are  made  possible  only  by  your  continued  voluntary  support.  Your 
to  maiptain  the  high  quality  of  this  program.  J 
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q^riמture  tells  us  that  «hen  his  child  was  ill,  David  hesou^t  God  for  *׳®•נג 
״ ^hen  the  child  died  he  arose  from  the  earth,  and  washed,  and  anointed 

h?Lelfrand  changed  his  apparel,  and  ca«  Into  tte  thing 

shipped:  then  he  came  to  his  own  house  and  did  eat.  as  se^nts  8 ^ 

“1ד  ÄS-r ״ 

(II  Sanruel,  Qiapter  12). 

rrr^Sji  rns״di:d“on^^rsahhath  while^^eir  father^was^in^th־  house^of  st^y^^ 

Upon  his  return  home  Beruriah  hro  ® ° ו aft  1«  our  keening.  The  owner  asked 

aLing  this  question:  ״Precious  Jewels  were  left  in  ^ur  keeping.^  ow^^  ^ 

that  they^he  returned.  Sho^^  we  those  immortal  words  of 

^0h!־־״I  trs°if  Sy  brth־  fai^h^:  •■The  Loxd  gave,  the  lord  hath  taKen  away. 

Blessed  he  the  Name  of  God." 

me  rituals  and  mourning  customs  of  our  people  as  mey 
centuries,  reveal  profound  wisdom  and  their  boundless  faith  in  the  God  of 

Thoms  ^^nn  in  his  Ttmf  if  t^'eSiorst'^^Ld, 

that  what  the  channel  is  to  the  ri  ' -vמוrרnpרוpd  it  becomes  a flood.  So  ritual 

the  river  flows  griefl  Without  the  ritual  we  would  not  know 

sets  bounds  to  our  joys  and  to  our  gr  rrief  is  understandable.  It  can 

how  much  or  how  little  to  Sve  f fttat  which  is  not 

harm  us  only  if  we  supress  our  natural  feelings,  or  give  ve: 

sincerely  felt. 

in  Judaism  we  recognise  the  psychological  f ״fSl^efS^f 

״:f rff ; rifedTr  rfu-irr/^rSf -L  the  sad 
LmW  by  the  annual  recitation  of  the  memorial  prayer. 

Here  in  this  program  is  ormlf ^cwards°ff  l^^rUfipaSof  in  life  -- 

ing  the  individual  gradually  back  to  normal  y P lived, 

fo?  life  and  not  death  is  the  theme  song  prayf!  the  praise  of 

life-everlasting  with  ö°4.  We  ^ Jying  His  name  and  attesting  to  the  fact 

ratf־'cÄ\r-״Lfrit:־g;:SVavfl,  Uf־  and  death,  for  all  comes  from 

the  One  loving  Father. 

It  is  no  tribute  to  the  ־.mory  of  "f -f^^.rofrelwffor^oftif 

dependent  upon  them  that  we  have  tribute  to  their  memory  that  we  c^  live 

strength  for  living.  It  is  a far  greater  tribute  to  tneir  mem  y _ 
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and  do  live  better  and  stronger  and  with  more  self-reliance  because  we  ^ew  and 
ejqjerienced  their  love  and  companionship  --  that  we  were  made  stronger  throu^i 
association  with  them. 

We  can  face  each  day  with  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  with  the  strength  given 
us  by  our  forebears,  with  the  love  and  memory  of  dear  ones. 

Our  faith  teaches  us  to  remember,  not  with  grief,  nor  with  bitterness,  --  but 
with  love  and  gratitude  1 We  thank  God  for  the  gift  of  loving  memory. 

Amen. 


memorandum־ 


David  J.  Wise 

All  lyiESSAGE  OF  ISRAEL  mailing  list  subscribers 
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I am  sure  you  will  be  wondering  what  happened  to  the  30th» 

The  answer  is  that  the  MESSAGE  OF  ISRAEL  for  December  30  did  not 

featuKO;»  a sermon  but — instead a brief  New  Years  Greeting 

by  the  hoted 3 ter  of  stage  and  screen,  Mr•  Edward  G,  Robinson, 
currently  appearing  on  Broadway  in  "Middle  of  The  Night"• 

However,  if  you  wish  a copy  of  Mr•  Robinson’s  remarks,  please 
let  me  know,  and  we  will  send  them  to  you•  Also,  if  we  do  decide 
to  feature  a sermon  it  will  be  included  in  this  mailing,  but  as  of 
now  the  above  is  what  we  hav©  decided  to  do• 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  interest  in  the  MESSAGE  OP  ISRAEL, 
and  I hope  that  you  are  letting  your  local  station  know  of  your 
appreciation.  It  is  your  letters  which  are  the  lifeblood  of  our 
program. 
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HOW  CM  I FACE  TOMORROW  WITHOUT  MY  LOVED  ONE? 


By:  Rabbi  David  H.  Wice  December  23,  1956 

Congregation  Rodeph  Shalom 
615  N.  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thank  you. 

Whenever  I hear  the  words:  "Underneath  are  the  everlasting  arms",  there  comes 
to  mind  the  picture  of  a tight-rope  walker. 

Almost  eveiy  human  being  goes  through  life  with  some  degree  of  apprehension 
for  the  uncertainties,  the  pitfalls,  and  the  dangers  of  human  existence.  Consciously 
or  subconsciously  we  live  out  the  role  of  the  acrobat.  The  longer  we  live,  the  more 
lives  we  touch  and  are  touched  by;  the  more  we  love  and  are  loved,  the  higher  we 
climb  life's  ladder ־ ־  the  dizzier  seems  the  height  and  the  more  fearful  the  poten- 
tial  drop.  But  what  the  net  is  to  the  tight-rope  walker,  faith  is  to  one  who  builds 
his  life  upon  the  religious  philosophy  which  reassures  us  that  "Underneath  are  the 
everlasting  arms!" 

So  we  live  out  the  days  and  years  of  our  life  without  fear  and  without  the  hope- 
lessness  of  the  faithless.  We  live  a courageous  faith,  knowing  that  when  our  day  is 
done  we  sleep  again  "with  our  fathers"  and  trust  that  those  who  shared  our  days  with 
us  shall  feel  blessed  and  enriched  by  our  having  lived  and  having  shared  our  life 
and  love  with  them.  Only  a warped,  or  childishly  Immature  person  would  find  any 
delight  in  the  thought  that  grief  and  despair  would  mar  the  lives  of  those  we  love 
after  our  departure.  If  it  be  our  wish  that  we  be  remembered  in  joy,  do  we  not  have 
a clue  to  the  manner  in  which  we  should  think  of  our  beloved  who  have  gone  before  u^? 

In  the  hours  of  joy  we  can  store  up  the  joyous  memories  against  a darker  day, 
and  in  the  hours  of  strength  we  can  store  up  strength  against  the  day  of  weakness, 
when  the  souL'  fainteth  and  is  cast  down. 

What  is  it  that  our  religion  has  stored  up  for  us  by  way  of  wise  counsel  from 
the  past?  Judaism  teaches  us  not  to  speak  words  of  consolation  while  the  dead  is 

yet  before  us.  Who  can  or  would  wish  to  reason  with  the  sorely  stricken  in  the  hour 

of  greatest  sorrow?  But  we  can  take  counsel  together  in  a good  hour,  and  build 

faith's  fortress  of  strength  against  the  time  which  comes  to  us  all.  And  if  we  ask, 

in  the  hour  of  sorrow:  "How  can  I face  tomorrow  without  my  loved  one?",  we  can  remind 
ourselves  of  some  of  the  stored-up  wisdom  of  our• people  which  here  and  now  may  be- 
come  part  of  our  thinking,  part  of  our  philosophy  of  life. 

The  cost  of  this  mailing  is  $3.00  a year.  This  and  other  expenditures  involved  in  our  national  weekly 
broadcasts  are  made  possible  only  by  your  continued  voluntary  support.  Your  contributions  enable  us 
to  maintain  the  high  quality  of  this  program  Rabbi  Jonah  B.  Wise 
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(and  ־behind  all  that  wovdd  be  the  norinal  school,  or  the  university  for  the  training 
of  the  teacher)  , school  boards,  volvintary  funds  or  taxation,  or  both,  for  the 
3xq)port  of  the  institutions,  and  paper  and  pencils,  and  a host  of  other  mechanical 
details,  in  what  could  be  summarized  as  "organized  education."  Then,  step  by  step, 
day  by  day,  year  by  year,  the  child  would  be  led  along  the  road  to  knowledge,  and 
\ander standing,  and,  we  hope,  wisdom,  and  proficiency,  in  trade  or  profession,  or 
into  one  of  the  32,000  walks  of  life  our  government  has  tabulated  as  potential  ways 
to  make  an  honest  living. 

As  an  aside,  there  is  an  insight  which  educational  psychologists  have  given 
us.  The  parent  who  innocently  asks  the  child;  "What  did  you  learn  in  school 
today?"  will  frequently  receive  the  answer:  "Nothing."  But  the  parent,  in  his 
heart,  knows  better,  persists  in  sending  the  child  for  "organized  education,"  know- 
ing  full-well  that  the  number  of  the  learning  experiences  grows  and  that  the  pur- 
poses  of  education  will  ultimately  be  fulfilled.  But  strangely  enough,  many  a 
parent,  asking  the  same  question  about  Religious  School,  believes  the  child,  and 
sometimes  calls  the  Rabbi  or  Minister  to  complain,  and  might  even  withdraw  the 
child  from  religious  instruction! 

Now,  let  us  similarly  apply  parallel  thinking  to  health  and  medicine  in  the 
analogy  with  Religion.  How  unfortunate,  for  mankind  it  would  be  if  we  were  to 
say:  "I  believe  in  health,  but  I do  not  like  •organized  medicine.'"  Let  us  just 
give  lip  service  to  the  physical  welfare  of  the  human  being.  But  why  bother  with 
doctors,  medical  schools,  hospitals,  pharmacists,  and  pharmaceutical  manufacturers, 
prescription  blanks,  sanitation  lavrs,  pure  food  and  drug  acts,  and  a host  of  other 
details  in  the  apparatus  of  "organized  medicine?" 

In  the  legal  field  coiild  one  speak  about  justice  and  hiiman  equality  before 
the  law,  and  neglect  the  law  courts,  the  legislatures,  the  legislators,  the  law 
enforcement  officers?  What  "organized  medicine"  is  to  health,  and  "organized  law" 
to  justice,  "organized  religion"  is  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  human 
society.  It  is  the  only  way  man  has  yet  devised  to  transmit  his  values  to  yet 

■another  and  another  generation.  The  great  religious  literature  symbolized  in  our 

Bible  and  post-biblical  writings,  the  art  in  religious  symbolism,  the  architecture 
of  our  houses  of  worship,  the  dedication  of  teacher  and  pastor,  the  participation 
of  layman,  religiously  motivated  in  all  the  philanthropic  and  charitable  institu- 
tions  which  have  been  the  outgrowth  of  religious  teaching  --  all  these  have  helped 
man  in  his  upward  march  from  savagery  and  bar־barism  to  culture  and  civilization. 

Our  Prayerbook  meditates  in  these  words  on  the  meaning  of  the  Synagogue  as  a ^ 
prime  institution  in  our  organized  religious  life: 

"The  synagogue  is  the  sanctuary  of  Israel.  It  was  born  out  of  Israel's 
longing  for  the  living  God.  It  has  been  to  Israel  throughout  his  end- 
less  wanderings  a visible  token  of  the  presence  of  God  in  the  midst  of 
the  people.  It  has  shed  a beauty  that  is  the  beauty  of  holiness  and 

has  ever  stood  on  the  high  places  as  the  champion  of  justice  and  brother- 

hood  and  peace.  It  is  Israel's  sublime  gift  to  the  world.  Its  truths 
are  true  for  all  men,  its  love  is  a love  for  all  men,  its  God  is  the  God 
of  dll  men,  even  as  was  prophesied  of  old.  'My  house  shall  be  called  a 
house  of  prayer  for  all  peoples”! ..  (Union  Prayerbook,  Newly  Revised, 

Vol.  I,  page  327)• 
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The  Bhvsical  structure  came  alive  through  the  prayers  of  the  devoted,  through 
study^n  tte  part  of  young  and  old,  and  throu^  fellowship  wltoin  its  ^lls.  Here 
infL  ^fhoS  were  Lpoeited  the  little  acts  of  faith  and  Pl׳^־ 

0ß-1״r«+inn  of  lovinÄ  sacrifice  and  human  understanding,  upon  which  man  draws  in 

“!  ;s־st»  Ä :;r  r .r«:  »ts» 

of  "orsmited  religion"  and  all  Its  institutions,  and  to  these  ends  Its  teachers 
aL  ministers  have  dedicated  their  lives  and  their  energies. 

VoT  the  thou^tful  person  there  can  be  no  separation  of  religion  from  its 
A A <5rt0r.+Q  - from  those  who  serve,  and  from  the  institutions  in  and  through 

which  service  and^teaching  and  the  accumulated  wisdom  and  Insist  are  handed  on. 
HlUel  W usT  "Separal  not  thyself  from  the  congregation,"  - an  admonition 

we  heed  to  this  day. 

PpוiMon  teaches  is  indispensable  to  a free  society,  morally  rooted  and 
■5  nr1+  nf  the  dienitv  and  worth  of  the  individual.  What  organization  men  have 
huS״fr  ?h־Tret־?^rtorLrrran־mi־sio״  of  that  Eellglon  hecomes  equally  pre- 

clous  and  indispensable. 


I believe  in  Religion  ^ in  its  institutions! 


Amen. 
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IS  ORGANIZED  RELIGION  NECESSARY? 

By:  Rabbi  David  H.  Nice  December  16,  1956 

Congregation  Rodeph  Shalom 
615  N.  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thank  you. 

Some  of  us  never  seem  to  be  satisfied.  A generation  ago  it  was  ve2:y  popular 
among  some  intellectuals  to  say  that  they  believed  ־in  religion,  but  did  not  care  for 
"organized  religion״.  Needless  to  say,  religious  leaders  were  not  happy  about  this. 
Today,  it  is  very,  very  popular  to  believe  in  organized  religion,  to  support  the  in- 
stitutions,  even  to  place  one's  name  upon  the  roster  of  congregations.  Once  again 
the  religious  leaders  are  not  entirely  satisfied.  They  feel  that  this  is  a salute 
and  a token  of  goodwill,  but  they  would  prefer  participation,  involvement,  commitment, 
and  the  fulfillment  of  the  teachings  of  religion  in  daily  life.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  religious  leaders  want  not  only  affiliation,  but  participation.  But  if  they  had 
to  make  their  choice  between  the  two,  they  would  prefer  involvement  and  practice, 
rather  than  support.  Religious  institutions  would  manage,  somehow,  with  lesb  support, 
if  necessary  - but  the  world  cannot  long  endure  without  the  implementation  of  reli- 
gious  teachings. 

Let  us  now  analyze  the  question  as  to  whether  "organized  religion״  is  necessary. 
What  is  implied  in  this  question?  Is  it  the  objection  to  helping  maintain  the  institu- 
tions,  to  sharing  the  cost  of  buildings  and  keeping  up  religious  schools,  seminaries, 
and  all  of  the  apparatus  of  "organized  religion"?  Or  is  there  implied  that  as  soon 
as  we  organize  and  build  institutions  and  have  professionals  in  the  religious  field, 
that  somehow  we  diminish  the  purity  of  the  concepts  of  religion?  Perhaps  it  would 
help  our  thinking  if  we  could  draw  some  parallels  to  other  fields  of  human  endeavor. 

First  let  us  consider  education.  We  might  paraphrase  the  statement  about  reli- 
gion  by  saying  that  we  believe  in  education,  but  we  do  not  like  "organized  education". 
Those  who  had  been  privileged  to  go  through  the  institutions  of  education,  through 
schools  and  colleges,  universities  and  professional  schools,  and  had  access  to  11- 
braries  and  the  interplay  of  disciplined  minds  at  conferences,  would  presumably  be 
considered  educated.  But  what  of  the  younger  generation?  Shall  we  let  parents  say  ‘ 
to  their  children:  "Education  is  a wonderful  possession.  Every  person  should  be  edu- 
cated",  and  let  it  go  at  that,  disregarding  the  institutions  dedicated  to  education? 

If  we  repeated  this  a number  of  times  a day,  year  after  year,  it  must  be  obvious  to 
any  of  us  that  the  child  would  not  necessarily  be  one  step  nearer  the  goal.  But  en- 
roll  that  child  in  the  school,  subject  him  to  a teacher,  textbooks,  curriculum. 
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By:  Rabbi  David  H.  Wice  of  Congregation  Rodeph  Shalom 

615  N.  Broad  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thank  you. 

You  and  I live  in  a great  scientific  age.  Not  only  are  new  theories  being 
advanced,  but  almost  daily  we  see  new  applications  of  science,  new  inventions, 
and  the  fullest  implementation  of  the  industrial  revolution.  New  insights  and 
truths  come  to  light  almost  dally.  The  horizons  of  knowledge  and  space  are  being 
pushed  back,  and  we  seem  to  be  on  the  threshhold  of  even  greater  progress  in  man's 
search  for  truth  and  loiowledge  about  the  Universe  in  which  we  live.  Man  is  so 
much  the  beneficiary  of  science  and  his  imagination  so  stirred  by  it,  that  in 
some  instances  science  has  become  for  him  almost  a new  religion.  "This  is  enough 
for  me  I"  he  says,  mistaking  a part  for  the  whole,  and  thus  falling  into  a new 
idolatry.'  Some  seem  unable  to  accept  and  reconcile  scientific  knowledge  with  pre- 
viously  held  notions  about  religious  faith,  and  they  ask:  "Can  I reconcile 
scientific  knowledge  with  religion?  Does  scientific  knowledge  today  make  it  dif- 
flcult  to  accept  religious  faith?" 


If.;  by  religious  faith,  we  mean  to  believe  the  unbelievable,  to  make  a special 
virtue  of  unreason,  and  to  attribute  to  God  the  human  weakness  that  He  might  be 
subject  to  flattery  and  bribery,  as  though  man  could  twist  God  from  the  great 
universale  to  meet  the  particular  personal  whims  of  individuals  -־  if  this  be  re- 
ligious  faith,  then  scientific  knowledge  makes  it  difficult.'  Scientific  knowl- 
edge  is  the  discovery  of  truth  as  manifested  in  the  laws  of  the  Universe  in  which 
we  live.  This  knowledge  is  communicable  and  verifiable,  which  means  that  every 
man  will  find  the  same  result  and  eנ^erience  and  the  same  reaction  in  a similar 
situation.  Scientific  knowledge  in  the  Universe  is  dependable.  The  Universe 
plays  no  favorites  with  the  children  of  God.  Not  long  ago  I boarded  an  airplane 
to  fly  overseas.  On  the  'plane  were  men,  women  and  children  of  different  nation- 
different  faiths,  different  races.  We  all  boarded  that  'plane  with  the 
same  confidence  that  the  law  of  aerodynamics  would  operate  impartially  for  all  of 
us.  We  could  trust  the  knowledge  that  man  had  wrested  from  the  Universe.  The 
physician  whose  patient  needs  a blood  transfusion,  knows  that  blood  plasma  will  do 
the  same  for  his  patient  regardless  of  the  source  of  the  blood,  or  the  particular 
human  affiliations  of  the  recipient.  Scientific  knowledge  undergirds  a great  re- 
ligious  tz'uth  that  all  men  are  made  of  one  blood.  This  truth  the  ancient  Rabbis 
taught  through^  the  simple  story  of  Adam  and  Eve . . The  ancient  teachers  said  there 
might  have  been  two  or  ten  or  one  hundred  couples,  rather  than  one,  but  had  religion 
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said  so,  I would  claim  to  be  descended  from  couple  number  one,  while  you  are 
descended  from  couple  number  two.  The  more  we  realize  that  every  scientific  truth 
is  a truth  for  all  men,  the  closer  we  come  to  the  great  religious  convictions,  and 
scientific  knowledge  undergirds,  landerscores,  and  verifies  the  religious  insight  of 
a prophetic  and  universal  faith. 

Some  of  our  greatest  religious  inspiration  has  come  through  a knowledge  and 
ץ\  appreciation  of  the  wonder  of  life  which  science  has  unfolded  for  us.  Walt  Whitman 
\\  once  said  that  a cow  munching  grass,  and  the  tinest  hinge  on  our  finger,  puts  to 
l\  shame  the  Atheist  I 

The  ancient  Eabbis  taught  that  God  is  a creator^  not  a minter  of  coins.  The 
full  force  of  this  religious  teaching  became  more  meaningful  to  me  when  I visited, 
for  the  first  time,  our  government’s  Mint  in  Philadelphia.  Here,  the  scientists 
melt  the  metals,  pour  them  into  moulds, press  them,  stamp  them  out,  and  produce 
coins  which,  if  they  deviate  one  from  the  other  by  the  most  infinitesimal  measure, 
are  cast  again  into  the  furnace  to  become  molten  metal,  to  start  the  process  all 
over  again  - never  resting  mtll  sameness  has  been  achieved.  Each  coin  must  be 
exactly  like  every  other  one.  But  God,  the  Creator,' has  made  no  two  of  ^ alike! 

When  the  gangsters  mutilated  their  fingers  to  disguise  their  prints  and  so  their 
identity,  a brillant  physician  discovered  that  no  two  human  beings  have  the  same 
pattern  of  blood  vessels  in  their  eyes.  Great  is  God  the  Creator,  and  the  more  we 
study  the  science  of  our  world  and  our  Universe,*  the  more  wonderfiil  do  we  learn 
our  Creator  to  be.  In  man's  arrogance  he  feels  that  he  creates,  but  we  are  not 
the  creators  of  life.  We  are  only  the  instruments  by  which  God  creates.  The  more 
we  learn  from  science  about  the  wonder  of  life,  and  the  uniqueness  of  life,  the 
sooner  will  we  bow  our  heads  in  reverence  to  the  purpose  of  life,  to  safegmrd  the 
preciousness  of  life  in  every  human  being,  and  to  see  in  his  uniqueness  the  seal  of 
God's  wonder.  Religious  faith  aids  us  in  our  attempt  to  know  God,  to  understand 
His  ways,  which  are  truth,  to  seek  His  truth,  and  to  implement  it  in  our  own  lives 
and  in  our  adjustment  to  our  fellowmen,  and  to  the  Universe  in  which  we  live. 

Science,  too,  seeks  truth.  It  uses  other  methods  and  other  means.  How  then  covild 
truth  or  the  search  after  truth,  make  religious  faith  difficult?  "Teach  us  Thy 
Ways,  0 Lord,  give  us  truth  in  our  innermost  parts!"  cried  out  the  Psalmist.  The 
Biblical  prophet  saw  men  build  the  wall  of  a house  along  a plumb  line,  fixing  the 
absolute  perpendicular  to  guarantee  that  the  walls  would  not  fall.  He  reasoned 
that  human  society  must  also  be  built  upon  the  true  measure  of  spiritual  justice 
and  ri^teousness  or  it  would  not  long  endure.  A scientific  fact  in  the  physical 
world  became  the  basis  of  new  religious  faith  in  one  true  and  just  God  who  applied 
the  same  plumb  line  of  measurement  upon  every  human  being  and  every  human  institution. 

"When  I behold  the  heavens,  the  work  of  Thy  hands,  the  moon  and  stars  which 

Thou  hast  created,  what  is  man  that  Thou  art  mindful  of  him,  and  the  son  of  man, 

that  Thou  thinkest  of  him?  Yet  Thou  hast  made  him  but  little  lower  than  the 
angels  ...  0 Lord,  our  God,  how  glorious  is  Thy  Name  in  all  the  earth?"  How 
glorious  every  new  truth  that  dispels  ignorance  and  superstition.  Give  us  a faith 
that  is  balanced  with  reason.  Let  us  not  abuse  faith  in  an  attempt  to  bend  God 
to  our  will,  but  rather  bend  us  to  ףnבyVill,  0 God!  Thy  will  be  done,  and  let 

us  be  humble  co-workers  with  Thee,  utilizing  scientific  knowledge  to  bring  health 

and  healing,  strength  and  fulfillment  to  the  noblest  dreams  of  mankind. 


Amen. 
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Thank  you. 

Every  religious  teacher  finds  himself  constantly  approached  for  answers  to  the 
questions  which  well  up  in  the  heart  and  mind  of  man  beset  with  problems  in  his 
daily  living,  striving,  and  struggling,  and  achieving.  This  morning  I shall  en- 
deavor  to  answer  one  of  these  questions,  and  on  each  of  the  next  three  Sunday  morn- 
ings,  another  of  these  questions. 

There  is  not  a Priest,  Minister  or  Rabbi  who  has  not  been  taunted  at  some  time 
or  other  vrith  the  challenge:  "1־/hat  good  your  preachment  and  your  efforts?  With  all 
the  evil  of  our  world,  has  religion  been  worth  the  effort?  Has  religion  really  ac- 
complished  anything?"  At  the  outset  we  must  confess  that  the  great  religions  of  the 
world  have  been  struggling  for  centuries  against  the  forces  of  evil  in  the  world. 
Since  the  days  of  the  Prophets,  men  have  preached  and  taught  against  the  terrible 
scourge  of  war,  against  corruption,  murder,  theft,  immorality,  - against  hatred  and 
intolerance.  The  religious  dream  was  always  hopeful  that  a better  tomorrow  would 
dawn,  that  man  could  do  more  than  envisage  a golden  era  of  peace  and  brotherhood,  of 
justice  and  righteousness.  He  could  labor  for  it  - he  could  achieve  it.  But  look 
at  the  condition  of  human  society  in  our  worldl  Many  a newspaper  screams  from  its 
headlines  the  Imperfections  of  our  society,  and  some  seem  to  go  out  of  their  way  to 
ferret  out  the  sordid  events  of  the  day,  to  serve  them  up  to  the  Impressionable. 

We  admit  the  Imperfections,  but  we  see  all  this  not  as  a defeat  for  religion, 
but  a challenge  to  continue  to  confront  the  unfinished  business  of  life,  a challenge 
to  continue  to  labor  and  ultimately  to  achieve  a more  peaceful  world,  and  a more 
just  society. 

Yes,  true  religions  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  their  labors  have  not  been 
as  successful  as  they  would  have  wished.  .The  world  is  imperfect,  but  we  can  make  it 
better!  Scripture,  in  commenting  upon  the  story  of  Creation,  says;  "And  God  saw 
that  it  was  good."  It  says  "good",  it  does  not  say  "perfect".  Man  is  to  be  God's 
partner  in  the  unfinished  business  of  an  unending  creation.  Let  man  say  at  the  be- 
ginning  of  each  new  day:  "This  day  will  I seek  out  the  good  to  cherish  and  foster 
it  - to  ferret  out  the  evil,  to  eradicate  it  from  God's  earth." 
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-Perhaps,  above  all  else,  we  need  a bit  of  perspective  as  to  time.  The  Judeo- 
Christian  tradition  goes  back  about  thirty- four  centuries,  but  man  has  lived  on  this 
earth  for  a million  years  or  more.  The  scientists  keep  pushing  back  the  date  of 
the  earliest  records  of  human  life,  and  where  the  historian  finds  no  records,  the 
archeologist  does,  - and  what  he  finds  is  evidence  of  man's  feeble  beginnings^ of  the 
early  periods  of  savagery  and  barbarism,  and  the  long,  hard  upward  struggle  towards 
what  we  call  civilization  and  culture.  The  great  moral  concepts  came  late'.  It  has 
been  said  that  if  all  time  could  be  represented  on  the  face  of  a clock,  the  period 
of  man's  moral  development  would  be  only  the  last  five  seconds.  Against  a million 
years  when  man  lived  as  a savage  or  a barbarian,  religion  has  for  but  a comparatively 
few  centuries  brought  the  moral  weight  of  its  teaching  and  its  vision.  With  this 
perspective,  it  is  perhaps  amazing  that  we  have  accomplished  as  much  as  we  have,  in 
so  brief  a period.  Like  a floating  iceberg  which  exposes  above  water  a third  or 
less  of  its  mass,  while  two-thirds  lies  hidden  beneath  the  surface,  contemporary 
man  sometimes  gives  the  appearance  of  culture  and  civilization  and  religious  con- 
viction,  while  underneath  lurk  the  fears,  superstitions,  and  the  ignorance,  the 
bigotries  and  the  idolatries  of  the  earlier  period.  But  the  very  conditions  today 
which  we  label  evil,  ־ the  unfinished  business  of  our  maturing  religiously,  morally 
and  ethically,  were  once  accepted  as  normal  and  a natural  part  of  the  social  order. 

To  reject  these  conditions  is  the  first  step  toward  betterment!  We  are  horrified, 
for  example,  to  learn  from  the  United  Nations  that  in  some  parts  of  the  world, 
slaveiy  still  persists  (as  it  did  within  our  own  country  less  than  a hundred  years 
ago).  To  recognize  a state  of  human  society  as  evil  is  already  an  advance  over  the 
acceptance  of  that  same  condition  as  normal,  and  natural,  and  acceptable.  Let  man 

take  heart  that  slaveiy,  if  not  obsolete,  is  obsolescent,  and  we  can  bring  the  full 

weight  of  morality  and  law  to  bear  upon  the  problem,  and  ultimately  eradicate  the 
last  vestiges  of  this  evil,  in  the  name  of  the  God  of  Freedom! 

As  universally  accepted  a concept  as  the  Sabbath,  the  day  of  rest,  which  we  take 
for  granted  in  our  civilization,  was  until  relatively  recent  times,  unknown.  Tlie 
Sabbath  teaches  us  that  we  are  children  of  the  living  God  and  free  men  only  if  we 
can  set  aside  a day  each  week  for  the  re-creation  of  our  physical  and  spiritual^ 
selves . The  earliest  persections  in  the  old  Roman  Empire  were  linked  with  the  in- 

troduction  of  the  Judeo-Christian  concept  of  the  Sabbath,  which  taught  men  that  they 

were  as  good  as  their  masters  and  could  rest  on  the  Sabbath  day , thus  depriving  the 
slave  owners  of  one- seventh  of  the  labor  of  their  slaves.  Thus,  what  we  take  for 
granted  today,  was,  but  yesterday,  a great  victory  for  religion  and  its  teaching. 

The  Prophet's  vision  that  the  time  would  come  when  men  would  beat  their  swords 
into  plowshares  and  their  spears  into  pruning  hooks,  and  learn  the  cruel  arts  of  war 
no  more,  has  not  yet  been  realized,  but  few  are  the  men  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
today  who,  in  their  hearts  and  minds,  do  not  know  that  to  turn  a deaf  ear  to  this 
preachment  much  longer,  is  to  hazard  suicide  for  all  mankind.  ^ 

We  are  standing  now  ready  for  a great  forward  thrust  in  human  progress,  when  we 
can  remove  much  of  the  drudgeiy,  the  causes  of  fear  and  hunger,  and  insecurity  which 
breed  hatred,  intolerance  and  war.  Religion  still  stands  as  a great  beacon  light, 
teaching  men,  challenging  their  hearts  and  minds  and  consciences,  to  know  that  we 
have  One  Father,  that  One  God  created  us  all,  and  to  live  together  as  brothers. 

The  unfinished  problems  of  today  are  but  challenges.  In  his  religious  litera- 
ture  man  has  a wonderful  blueprint.  Let  him  bdlld  the  world  which  the  great  reli- 
gious  teachers  have  held  out  before  us  not  only  as  possible  of  achievement,  but  re- 
quisite,  if  we  are  to  fulfill  man's  potential.  Child  of  dust,  he  can  lift  his  head 
to  the  heavens.  Earthbound- creature,  he  is  but  little  lower  than  the  angels!  Just 
let  us  not  become  discouraged. 
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Religion  does  not  justify  evil,  nor  dare  it  make  us  satisfied  with  slow  pro- 
gress.  A teacher  once  said  that  human  progress  is  much  like  riding  a bicycle.  We 
must  have  sufficient  momentum  or  we  fall  off.  If  we  move  too  slowly,  too  cautiously, 
too  conservatively,  with  too  little  momentum  towards  the  eradication  of  evil,  to- 
wards  the  betterment  of  the  lot  of  mankind,  we  may  topple  completely.  Religion  must 
goad  us  on  to  face  the  unfinished,  it  must  challenge  men  to  curb  and  control  and, 
ultimately,  eliminate  the  evil,  by  cultivating  the  good,  and  removing  the  conditions 
which  debase,  enslave,  destroy.  In  answer  to  the  original  question  as  to  whether 
Religion  has  been  worth  the  effort,  I would  say  that  it  has  seen  a vision  and  guided 
\ man  towards  its  attainment.  It  has  been  worth  the  effort I It  is  worthy  of  more 
' effort  to  finish  the  task  and  make  God's  will  to  be  done  on  earth. 

Amen. 
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MEMORAMDUM 


FROM:  David  J.  V\fise,  838  Sth  Avenue,  New  York  a,  N.Y, 

TOi  MESSAGE  OP  ISRAEL  listeners  everywhere 

If  you  have  enjoyed  the  above  sermon,  you  w ill  be  willing,  I 
know,  to  take  a few  moments  off  today  to  make  sure  that  the  MESSAGE 
OP  ISRAEL  continues  to  be  heard  over  your  local  station.  Why  not 
drop  a line  to  your  local  station’s  manager  and  let  him  know  that  you 
appreciate  the  fine  spirit  which  prompts  him  to  bring  the  MESSAO^  OP 
ISRAEL  to  your  community  as  a free  public  service.  Just  a postcard  will 

do.... but  do  it  today. 

you  want  a handy  pocket־pl0ce  listing  all  MESSAGE  OF  ISRAEL 
stations  coast- to-coast,  write  me  today  also.  Vi/e  have  just  printed 
such  a brochure,  vest-pocket  size,  for  you  to  keep  in  your  desk, 
slip  into  your  pocket-book  or  wallet  or  purse,  and  take  with  you  on 
trips.  No  matter  where  you  are  or  where  you  may  be  thinking  of  going 
within  the  Western  Hemisphere,  you  should  be  able  to  find  a station 
carrying  our  program.  SO  WRITE  FOR  YOUR  STATION  GUIDE  TODAY,  while  the 

supply  is  still  ample. 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  interest  in  the  MESSAGE  OP  ISRAEL. 
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Sometimes  vhen  the  going  gets  rough  and  we  ■think  that  everybody  else  is  out  of 
step,  and  that  we  personally  are  unappreciated  and  misunderstood,  it  might  be  well  as 
a counter-irritant  to  ask  ourselves  the  very  pertinent  and  poignant  question:  "Are 
we  fit  to  live  with?" 

How  often  have  we  heard  that  life  is  a mirror  and  that  the  countenance  the 
mirror  presents  to  us  is  the  countenance  that  we  present  to  the  mirror!  It  is  quite 
possible,  therefore,  and  it  may  be  quite  probable,  that  the  faults  that  we  find  in 
others  are  the  very  faults  that  we  possess  or,  worse  still,  that  possess  us. 

When  we  speak  of  democracy,  which  is  a way  of  being  "fit  to  live  with,"  we 
posit,  as  basic  and  fundamental,  respect  for  the  sacredness  of  a personality.  What 
is  true  of  large  groups,  strangely  enough,  is  more  true  of  an  individual.  We  become 
difficult  to  live  with  when  we  have  a tendency  to  dwarf,  to  domineer,  and  to  dominate 
the  life  of  another.  We  are  equally  as  difficult  when  we  intrude  on,  interfere  with, 
and  invade  the  privacy  of  other  lives. 

While  we  may  not  intend  to  do  so,  when  we  use  another  person  as  a means  to  an 
end  rather  than  to  an  end  in  itself,  or  when  we  belittle,  discourage  or  undermine  ' 

another  person's  faith  in  himself,  we  harm  ourselves  as  well  as  that  person.  When 
we  rob  a person  of  his  faith  in  his  fellowman,  deprive  him  of  faith  in  friendship, 
make  it  impossible  for  him  to  sustain  his  faith  in  love,  evaluate  human  nature  at 
its  lowest,  and  expect  little  of  those  with  whom  we  come  into  contact,  we  become 
negative  and  harmful  influences  in  society  and  above  all  to  ourselves. 

VJhat  is  more,  we  may  be  well  on  our  way  to  psychological  Illness,  which  may  be- 
come  chronic  on  the  one  hand,  or  lead  to  physical  illness  on  the  other.  Our  Bible 
covers  all  of  this  when  it  says:  "As  a man  thinketh  in  his  heart,  that  also  he  is." 
We  can  think  creatively  and  endow  people  with  (to  them)  unexpected  virtue,  or  we  can 
think  destructively  and  undermine  a person's  confidence  and  self-esteem.  How  glibly 
and  easily  we  speak  words  of  this  kind  and  how  seldom  do  we  realize  how  importemt  and 
far-reaching  are  the  things  that  we  are  talking  about. 

The  cost  of  this  mailing  is  $3.00  a year.  This  and  other  expenditures  involved  in  our  national  weekly 
broadcasts  are  made  possible  only  by  your  continued  voluntary  support.  Your  contributions  enable  us 
to  maintain  the  high  quality  of  this  program  Rabbi  Jonah  B!  Wise 
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V/e  hear  a lot  these  days  about  neurotics.  Frequently  we  call  a person  by  that 
name  as  a term  of  reproach  or  ridicule,  but  we  should  never  use  it  except  in  terms 
of  sympathy  and  understanding  for  one  who  may  be  ill.  It  is  an  unhealthy  tendency 
that  prompts  people  to  live  by  iincontrolled  emotions  unleavened  by  calm  reasoning. 

Man  does  not  live  by  thought  alone,  nor  can  he  afford  to  live  by  emotions  alone. 
Otherwise  he  loses  his  sense  of  proportion,  his  perspective,  his  theory  of  values, 
and  his  balance.  He  is  out  of  kilter.  He  becomes  a non -con formist  without  rhyme 
or  reason  and  frequently  is  a victim  of  fears.  He  becomes  unduly  apprehensive  and 
Jittery,  filled  with  anxieties,  crossing  bridges  not  yet  built,  or  - often  - even  on 
an  architect's  blueprint.  He  not  only  worries  needlessly  but  he  borrows  trouble  and 
pays  excessive  interest,  to  the  point  of  physical  and  psychological  usury.  It  might 
be  well  to  repeat  the  old  maxim:  "0  Lord  give  me  the  strength  to  change  conditions 

that  can  and  should  be  changed;  0 Lord  give  me  the  fortitude  to  endure  the  things 
that  cannot  be  changed.  0 Lord  give  me  the  wisdom  to  distinguish  between  the  two." 

One  of  the  qualities  that  make  us  fit  to  live  with  is  self-mastery.  You  will 
note  how  the  neurotic  lacks  this  very  quality.  Self-mastery  is  one  of  the  charac- 

teristics  of  a mature  person.  In  the  Bible,  for  example,  we  read  of  King  Ahab  to 

whom  people  catered  because  he  had  wealth,  fame,  power  and  glory.  One  day  he  pouted 
like  a little  child  and  refused  to  eat.  Something  bothered  him.  After  persistent 
coaxing,  his  wife  was  able  to  get  the  story.  Ahab  wanted  to  enlarge  his  vineyard. 

To  do  so,  he  needed  to  biay  the  vineyard  next  to  his  own,  one  that  belonged  to  one 

Naboth.  He  offered  him  what  he  considered  a fair  price,  but  Naboth  reverently  de- 
dined  the  offer  because  the  land  had  been  in  the  family  for  generations  and  he 
looked  upon  the  acreage  with  deep  family  sentiment.  Then  Jezebel,  Ahab 's  wife,  heard 
the  story  and,  consistent  with  her  moral  obtuseness,  said,  "Leave  it  to  me."  She 
had  two  people  swear  falsely  that  Naboth  had  been  guilty  of  blasphemy,  and  so  he  was 
put  to  death  and  his  vineyard  was  confiscated  and  annexed  by  the  throne.  The  Prophet 
Elijah  heard  of  this  and  confronted  Ahab  who,  ready  with  a defense  mechanism  for  his 
guilt,  addressed  the  Prophet  in  the  words:  "Art  thou  he  who  troubleth  Israel?"  The 
Prophet,  without  a moment's  hesitation,  said,  "Not  I,  but  thou  art  the  troubler  of 
Israel. " 

If  people  would  only  realize  that  to  want  what  we  have  is  much  more  Important 
than  having  what  we  want.  Ahab 's  tantrum  was  evidence  of  his  insecurity  --  a "hang- 
over"  from  childhood. 

A fourth  criterion  of  whether  or  not  we  are  fit  to  live  with  can  be  found  in  our 
social-mindedness.  Mature  people  can  be  distinguished  from  immature  people  by  this 
quality  of  social-mindedness.  If  there  is  one  word  that  would  really  distinguish  a' 
religious  person  from  an  irreligious  person  it  is  the  word  "care".  When  we  cease  to 
care  about  the  better  things  of  life,  and  especially  about  our  fellow  men  and  their 
welfare,  little  else  will  register  on  our  hearts  and  souls.  "Care"  - V/hat  a little 
word  --  what  a big  concept! 

The  late  Alfred  Adler,  who  created  the  term  "inferiority  complex",  has  written 
a number  of  books  in  which  ny  foregoing  thesis  occurs  again  and  again.  In  his  book, 
"Understanding  Human  Nature",  he  tells  of  an  experiment  with  school  children  of 
Vienna  in  which  he  discovered  that  we  do  not  and  cannot  vinderstand  human  beings  un- 
less  we  observe  them  in  their  social  relationships,  in  which  "the  give  and  take  of 
life"  must  be  equal  and  reciprocal.  He  furthermore  points  out  that  personal  achieve- 
ments,  however  significant,  become  important  only  when  they  have  social  implications 
and  social  ramifications.  He  underscored  the  idea  that  normal  people  are  so  and  be- 
come  mature  only  if,  when,  and  as,  they  fulfill  their  function  as  a part  of  a group• 

"A  lone  hand"  may  be  possible  in  .a  game  of  cards.  It  becomes  destructive  to  character 
when  attempted  in  the  game  of  life. 


(PLEASE  TUEN  OVER) 


Alfred  Adler  never  ceased  to  insist  that,  when  an  individual  has  difficulty  in 
adjusting  himself  to  a group,  he  reveals  his  immaturity  and  his  abnormality.  Peop  e 
who  insist  on  "having  their  own  way"  regardless  and  irrespective,  are  sick  people. 

How  greatly  the  Talmud  taught  this  so  many  centuries  ago.  Do  you  by  chance 
the  stoiy  accredited  to  Shimeon  Ben  Yochai?  Three  men  were  in  a boat;  none  of  them 
could  swim.  VJhen  they  got  out  to  midstream  one  took  an  auger  1 

a hole  in  the  bottom  of  the  craft.  The  others  shouted  frantically,  Vftiat  are  you  / 
doing?"  He  answered  quite  calmly,  "Mind  your  own  business,  I m only  boring  a ho  e / 
beneath  my  seat."  "But",  said  they,  "we  are  all  in  the  same  boat.  Some  day  we  ^ 
shall  realize  as  Edwin  Markham  puts  it;־ 

"There  is  a destiny  that  makes  us  brothers. 

None  goes  his  way  alone; 

All  that  we  send  into  the  lives  of  others 

Comes  back  into  our  own."  ן 

(Edwin  Markham) 

There  is  a book  called,  "How  To  Live  Alone  tod  Like^^It."  It  should  have  a sub- 
title,  "How  To  Become  Abnormal  tod  Have  No  One  Like  You." 

Dr.  Mann  will  be  with  us  next  week  to  continue  elucidating  this  theme. 


NOTE  TO  ALL:  Due  to  unexpected  mechanical  difficulties.  Dr.  Mann  did  not  deliver 
this  sermon  in  person.  It  was  read  for  him,  however,  over  the  air  by  a member  of 
the  IffiSSAGE  OF  ISRAEL  staff.  However,  all  the  rest  in  his  sermon  series  are  to 

be  delivered  in  person. 
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Last  week  I introduced  my  theme,  Religion  and  Healthy-Mindedness  by  show- 
ing  how  the  basic  idea  of  democracy,  the  sacredness  of  personality,  the  avoidance 
of  neuroticism,  the  quality  of  self-mastery  and  social-mindedness  are  essential  to 
healthy-mindedness.  These  basic  qualities  lead  to  another,  open-mindedness.  An 
open-minded  person  is  rarely,  if  ever  dogmatic.  He  does  not  know  all  the  answers 
and  never  pretends  to  do  so.  He  does  not  speak  the  last  word.  He  knows  the  truth 
is  not  static  but  dynamic  --  ever-growing,  expanding  and  enlarging  and,  above  all, 
changing.  He  has  the  humility  to  say,  "I  don't  know".  He  uses  such  words  as  per- 
haps",  "maybe",  and  "possibly"  very  frequently.  The  last  word  has  not  been  spoken  ־ 
no  not  by  the  Bible,  the  Koran,  or  even  by  Karl  Marx.  One  of  the  most  beautiful 
prayers  in  the  Union  Prayer  Book  reads;  "Open  Thou  our  eyes  that  we  may  see  and 
welcome  all  truth  whether  shining  from  ancient  scholars  or  reaching  us  through  the 

seers  of  our  own  time  . ^  י י j 

Within  two  years  we  shall  be  celebrating  the  100th  year  since  the  publica- 

tion  of  Darwin's  "Origin  Of  Species".  Darwin,  you  may  recall,  sailed  around  the 
world  in  a little  boat  called  the  Beagle,  looking  for  bugs,  skeletons  and  animals 
of  every  kind  and  description.  As  a scientist,  he  utilized  three  techniques 
observation,  classification  and  deduction.  As  a result  he  came  upon ^the  theory  of^ 
evolution  - the  development  from  mineral  to  plant  life,  to  animal  life,  to  man.  He 
was  so  humble  that  he  hesitated  to  publish  his  work,  and  did  so  upon  the  insistence 
of  friends,  and  then  only  by  asking  iii  the  preface  of  the  original  edition  for 
criticisms  and  evidence  that  the  readers  of  his  book  might  have  that  would  challenge 
the  validity  of  his  theory.  That  was  an  example  of  an  open  mind. 

What  an  equally  great  example  we  have  of  an  open  mind  that  the  world  ought 
never  forget  in  the  case  of  Darwin's  teacher,  George  Lyel,  world-famous  geologist. 

At  the  time  that  Darwin's  book  on  the  "Origin  Of  Species"  was  published,  his  teacher 
had  just  finished  what  was  to  have  been  his  own  magnus  opus  on  the  "Fixity  Of  The 
'Bj/'cies".  Darwin's  book  had  rendered  innocuous  the  life  work  of  his  teacher.  Pro- 
feftßףr  Lyel  read  Darwin's  work  and  was  the  first  to  admit  that  Darwin  was  right  and 
that  he  wa.s  wrong  and  magnanimously  upheld  his  young  pupil. 


The  cost  of  this  mailing  is  $3.00  a year.  This  and  other  expenditures  involved  in  our  national  weekly 
broadcasts  are  made  possible  only  by  your  continued  voluntary  support.  Your  contributions  enable  us 
to  maintain  the  high  quality  of  this  program  Rabbi  Jonah  B.  Wise 
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vmea  Obarlea  W.  Elliot  was  eleoted  a־"oneTas°L 

thirty-six,  there  ״ ^=® ״®her  ms  the  theory  of  Evolution  in 

philosophy  of  Transcendentalism,  and  ^״e  ot  p Elliot,  to  the  utter  con- 

Lienee.  T״o  months  after  anf  the  intelleetuals 

stemation  and  the  amazement  of  the  y r״lled  unon  to  give  a series  on 

throughout  the  country,  Ralph  Waldo  ^ a series  on  Evolution. 

Transcendentalism  and  Henry  Drummond  of  their  studies  and  lah- 

TWO  rather  f TonSus^L  that  62^  of  the 

oratory  experience,  have  come  ^ attain  physical  maturity  with^ 

ulation  grow  old  without  growing  p ־-  written  during  the  last 

Of  ^turihy 

strangely  enough  did  not  Sstory  lay  stress  on  this  subject. 

St^ngely^ofrÄ^ 

them  was  Thomas  Mann,  whose  three  ijopular  Professor  of  Literature  at 

fort.  The  other  was  f Hu^n  N^Se^  Mong  many  other  passages, 

Yale,  who  wrote  a book  on  ^h®  ^ ^ Joseph,  when  his  brothers  who  had 

he  selects  that  dramatic  incident  in  the  Ixle  and  jealousy 

sold  him  into  slavery  into  Egyp  j when  they  came  to  buy  grain  in 

is  a sign  of  spiritual  ^ recalled  that  they  meant  to  do  him  harm,  but 

Egypt.  When  they  recognized  him  ^ asset  and  risen  to  great 

that  their  brother  had  converted  ^ \11i°/apon  their  knees,  they  said: 

prominence  in  Egypt,  their  see' fit."  What  a supreme  moment!  They 

"We  are  thy  slaves,  do  with  y similar  circumstances  --  revenge, 

judged  Joseph  by  what  they  would  ^ ^ anyone  less  spiritually  mature 

ihat  an  emotional  interlude  that  reL^o^  "rubbed  it  in"  and  said  , 

than  Joseph.  He  could  Sfv  SS  true" . No,  he  couldn’t  stoop 

"You  ridiculed  my  breams,  didn  y , y prostrate  yourselves  before 

to  that.  He  said,  He  had  no  desire  to  dominate j no  inclination  for 

me?  Is  my  father  yet  alive?  ^ g ^as  forgiveness  and  magnanimity. 

SrSfUf  Sarrr fnÄ  ^;taSLf  ־pfrftu^l  - a - Ü 

lived  in  the  South  and  ״“o  was  awy  ahe  saw  her  father  and  four 

home  because  her  brother  h • brother  was  an  innocent  victim  of  a 

brothers  sitting  together  ^ moment  and  then  with  her  jaw  set  said,  '/ 

lynching  mob.  The  girl  was  ‘l^aiet  just  ^  10ז ז^  humiliation?"  "Arise!  / 

;fs׳״aL^.'׳v“  To  Sur״t ־ ״t  sc  frvrL'd:a  / 

practiced  under  difficult  ־ir־u־־־ta־־״s, 

A man  is,  what  he  is,  in  an  ®^^rgency.  troubles  so  hard  to  bear.  They  are 

It  is  spiritual  "™^^:;^rity  that  makes  troubi^  religious  im- 

hard  to  bear  because  they  are  "normal"  undisturbed  by  the  intrusion 

• maturity.  We  look  upon  a A ^s  abnornal.  We  forget  that,  without 

äetfxLnd״LCaran  ^ ™ ^ ^ 

^ «:  h1:1?h:"u־־e־s  and 

ness,  adversity,  and  failure  neither  can  exist.  We  can  translate 

speaW-ng,  either  both  good  and  bad  must  exist  or  neither  can 

(please  turn  over) 
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this  philosophical  paradox  into  the  realm  of  art.  VHiat  wonld  happen  to  Rembrandt's 
paintings  if  there  vere  no  deep  shadows?  As  a matter  of  fact;  is  there  any  other 
painter  who  uses  his  shadows  more  effectively  than  Rembrandt? 

We  read  in  our  daily  papers  of  sudden  death;  of  automobile  accidents;  of 
cancer  and  heart  disease;  and  we  li^tly  pass  them  by;  and  sometimes  say;  "It's  too 
bad.״  But  when  one  of  these  tragedies  knocks  at  our  door;  because  of  our  spiritual  ן 
immaturity  we  ask;  "Why  has  this  happened  to  me  --  what  bad  have  I done;  is  there  j■; 

■ a God?"  One  cannot  insure  one's  house  against  fire  when  it  is  already  in  flames.  n 
In  like  manner;  one  cannot  acquire  a philosophy  of  religious  maturity  after  tragedy  / 
and  sorrow  has  come  to  our  door.  i/ 

How  gloriously  Whittier  faced  the  problem  when  he  said: 

"Alas;  for  he  who  never  sees 
The  stars  shine  through  his  Cyprus  trees; 

Who  hopeless  lays  his  dead  away 
Nor  looks  to  see  the  breaking  day 
Across  the  mournful  marbles  play." 

"Who  has  not  learned  in  hours  of  faith; 

The  truth  to  flesh  and  sons  unknown; 

That  love  is  ever  Lord  of  death 
And  love  can  never  lose  its  own." 

We  do  not  know  the  purpose  of  sorrow.  No  one  knows.  We  do;  however;  knew 
that  religiously  immature  people  often  become  bitter;  cynical;  defeatist;  hard  and 
callous  in  response  to  human  tragedy.  The  religiously  mature  person;  the  man  who 
rises  to  his  emergency ־ ־  remember  we  are  what  we  are  in  an  emergency ־ ־  becomes 
mellow  and  broadens  and  deepens  and  becomes  more  sympathetic;  and  finds  that  his 
sorrow  can  be  transformed;  transfused  and  transfigured  into  a dynamic  power  for 
sympathetic  imder standing.  Do  you  remember  the  words  of  the  immortal  Goethe: 

"Who  never  ate  his  bread  in  sorrow; 

Who  never  lay  upon  his  couch; 

Wailing  and  weeping  for  tomorrow; 

He  knows  ye  not  ye  spiritual  powers." 

****************************************** 

SPECIAL  MEMDRANDUM.  TO  ALL  LISTENERS 

1.  This  fine  sermon  was  made  possible  only  through  the  cooperation  of  your  local 
MESSAGE  OF  ISRAEL  station  which  has  donated  free  time  each  week  so  that  Dr.  Mann 
and  our  other  speakers  might  be  heard.  If  you  have  not  already  done  so  re- 
cently;  why  not  drop  the  manager  a line  of  appreciation.  It  is  your  letters  ' 
alone  which  ensure  our  continuing  broadcasts. 

2.  Have  you  ordered  your  free  up-to-date  pocket-piece  listing  all  MESSAGE  OF  ISRAEL 
stations?  If  not;  write  us  today. 

3.  Our  small  stock  of  albums  of  "Selected  Liturgical  Music"  featuring  31  different 
Sabbath  and  Festival  selections  and  hymns  by  Cantor  Frederick  Lechner  and  the 
MESSAGE  OF  ISRAEL  choir  at  the  special  discount  price  of  $8.00  apiece  is  rapidly 
diminishing  due  to  an  unprecedented  demand.  Remember — the  offer  expiree  the 
end  of  March.  If  you  have  not  already  ■done  60;  get  your  order  in  without  delay i 
Write  us  for  your  brochure  and  order  blank. 
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Last  week,  in  continuing  the  series  on  "Religion  and  Mental  Health,  I 
stressed  the  need  of  Open-Mindedness,  the  supreme  value  of  Spiritual  Maturity,  and 
the  need  of  a religious  philosophy  of  life  before  sorrow  and  sadness  come  to  us. 

I should  like  to  continue  by  emphasizing  that  our  spiritual  immaturity  is 
based  upon  such  erroneous  childish  ideas  as  - "it  pays  to  be  good."  If  people  were 
righteous  solely  because  it  "paid  off"  ״ if  righteousness  had  its  price  and  could 
be  bought  and  sold  --  it  would  no  longer  be  righteousness.  It  would  simply  be  an^  ^ 

"anti -calamity  insurance  policy."  For  those  who  believe  in  hell,  it  would  be  ^ fire 
insurance  policy.  The  Book  of  Job  in  the  Bible,  one  of  the  greatest  classics  of  all 
the  ages,  dealing  with  this  subject,  insists  that  there  is  no  connection  between 
being  good  and  being  spared  from  premature  death,  calamity,  catastrophe  or  accident. 

This  strong  statement  needs  one  modification.  Of  course  the  roue,  the 
adulterer,  the  immoral  man  may  bring  disease  and  premature  death  to  himself  and  even 
to  his  innocent  family.  The  "sins  of  the  father"  are  passed  on  to  the  children  not 
because  they  are  sins,  but  because  they  are  contagious. 

The  Talmud  says  that  if  a pious  man  were  to  cross  a bridge  that  looked  fra:^l, 
and  said,  "Because  I have  always  tried  to  do  right,  it  will  not  break  down  when  I 
pass  over  it",  he  would  be  revealing  not  his  faith,  but  his  credulity.  Credulity  is 
the  opposite  of  maturity.  It  is  faith  that  not  only  borders  upon  but  coincides  with  J 

superstition.  י ^ ^ 

That  brings  us  to  a very  difficult  subject.  Why  do  the  righteous  suffer. 

Why  do  the  wicked  prosper?  This  question  is  similar  to  the  one  that  begs  the  question 
in  asking,  "When  did  you  stop  beating  your  wife?"  The  righteous  do  not  suffer,  nor 
do  the  wicked  prosper  beyond  the  law  of  averages.  What  that  question  really  means  is.  j 
Why  should  any  righteous  person  suffer  and  why  should  any  wicked  person  prosper?  The  j 
answer  is  simple.  God's  laws  are  immutable.  Fire  willjau^^a  Rabbi  or  a rabbit. 

Water  will  drown  a prostitute  or  a nun.  Conflagrati^»r׳vlll ]^stroy  a Church  or  a 
brothel.  Lightning  will  strike  a saint  or  a sinne^  Nature  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.  ( ^ 
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A religious  person  who  is  spiritually  mature  does  not  attempt  to  answer 
the  questions  that  I have  posed,  because  they  are  questions  that  mature  people  would 
not  ask.  The  fact  that  society  is  organic  and  that  there  are  social  inevitabilities.- 
is  what  the  spiritually  imns-ture  person  does  not  understand.  Our  Bible  teaches 
that  man  is  his  brother's  keeper.  There  is  a blood  stream  sociological  even  as 
there  is  a blood  stream  biological. 

If  one  man  on  a baseball  team  fumbles,  the  whole  team  may  lose.  If  sewer- 
age  in  a city  is  neglected,  typhoid  will  come  to  the  innocent  and  to  the  guilty. 
Innocent  people  suffer;  ri^teous  people  suffer,  because  suffering  is  a part  of  the 
world.  A drunken  driver  may  cause  the  death  of  a righteous  person  as  well  as  an  un- 
righteous  person.  Life  is  not  a game  of  solitaire.  "Rain  falleth  alike  on  the 
evil  and  the  good," according  to  our  Bible.  Otherwise  God  would  be  a God  of  ven- 
geance.  You  cannot  give  a right  answer  to  a wrong  question. 

''“־Snyone  who  does  not  know  that  anything  can  happen  to  anyone  at  any  time  — ^ 
does  not  know  what  kind  of  world  we  are  living  in. 

The  answer  that  the  Book  of  Job  gives  to  this  question  is  simple  and  direct. 
We  cannot  stoop  to  cynicism  and  say  with  Satan  -־  why  shouldn't  he  be  good?  --  it 
pays  him.  Even  death  would  be  good  if  he  got  paid  for  it.  But  when  in  drama  -־ 
and  it  is  only  a drama  -־  Job  suffered  as  no  one  before  had  ever  suffered,  he  re- 
vealed  his  spiritual  maturity  in  his  compelling,  awe-inspiring  calmness:  "Though — 
He  slay  me,  yea  will  I trust  in  Him." 

Another  insight  into  whether  or  not  we  are  fit  to  live  with  depends  upon 

healthy-mindedne  ss . 

If  we  should  bruise  our  finger  or  cut  it,  and  it  refuses  to  heal,  we 
ought  to  see  a doctor.  In  all  likelihood,  our  blood  is  not  healthy  or  there  are 
other  physical  symptoms  that  prevent  its  healing.  In  like  manner,  if  we  are  ill 
mentally  and  we  harbor  a grudge,  it  is  completely  comparable  to  a wound  that  ceases 
to  heal.  Only  this  one  happens  to  be  mental  rather  than  physical.  Healthy  minded 
people  do  not  harbor  grudges. 

In  ancient  times  people  had  an  easy  answer  to  an  unhealthy  mind.  They 
simply  called  it  "queer"  or  "possessed  of  the  devil".  At  the  end  of  the  middle 
ages  the  devil  turned  into  a witch.  Then  came  eugenics  and  blamed  all  our  problems 
on  our  heritage,  and  a little  later  more  specifically  on  our  glands.  The  simple 
unvarnished  truth  is  that  frequently  unfortunate  experiences  in  our  childhood  and 

youth  have  given  our  mental  attitudes  a twist  from  which  they  did  not  recover. 
When  we  see  people  using  an  escape  mechanism,  trying  to  run  away  from  some  un- 
favorable  situation  or  sad  predicament,  rather  than  coming  to  grips  with  the  reality 
we  have  just  one  of  many  symptoms  of  an  unhealthy  mind. 

Wishful  thinking,  which  is  not  thinking  but  an  alibi  for  not  thinking,  is 
one  of  these  escape  mechanisms.  It  is  an  subconscious  escape  from  realities;  it 
is  living  in  a dream  world  where  all  things  are  beautiful  and  pleasant.  On  the 
other  extreme  we  have  fear- thinking,  in  which  the  individual  is  consumed  by  fears 
and  worries,  many  of  which  are  not  real.  Wishful  thinking  leads  a person  to  a fool' 
paradise  and  fear  thinking  takes  him  to  a coward's  hell. 

Religion,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  and  teaches  a brave  man's  earth. 

In  the  Bible  we  read  about  Moses  sending  spies  to  the  land  of  Canaan;  there  were 
bwelve  of  them,  one  from  each  tribe.  Ten  'Of  them  brought  back  a majority  report. 
The  land  wa^  fruitful  and  fertile,  but  it  was  inhibited  by  giants.  Said  they,  "We 
• felt  like  grasshoppers  in  their  eyes  and  in  our  own".  "We  cannot  take  it."  Then 
two  of  the  twelve,  Joshua  and  Caleb,  brought  in  their  "minority  report!  "We  can 
conquer  it."  Moses  followed  the  minority  report. 

An  unhealthy  mind  always  creates  giants  of •people,  and  xmsurmountable  ob- 
stades  of  things  that  it  has  not  the  courage  to  encounter.  A healthy  mind  is 
characterized  by  espousal  rather  than  escape,  challenge  rather  than  collapse, 
solution  rather  than  surrender,  and  fight  rather  than  flight. 

(please  turn  over) 
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If  you  are  in  doubt  ac  to  whether  you  are  healthy-minded  or  not,  sin5)ly 
ask  yourself  this  question,  "Have  you  ever  felt  sorry  for  yourself?"  It  is  one  of 
the  syiaptoms  of  an  unhealthy  mind.  The  person  usually  feels  himself  the  victim  of 
ingratitude.  Always  kind  to  others,  but  no  one  to  return  the  kindness  1 The  tragedy 
is  that  such  a person  pities  himself  so  much  that  he  has  no  pity  left  for  others. 

He  believes  that  those  who  forsake  the  golden  rule  for  the  iron  rule,  "to  do  others 
first  before  they  have  a chance  to  do  you,"  are  completely  justified.  By  seeking 
ulterior  motives  in  others,  they  create  them  in  themselves.  Expecting  so  little 
of  others  they  vindicate  their  cynicism  that  leads  to  degradation. 

People  who  feel  sorry  for  themselves  usually  feel  that  there  is  a con- 
spiracy  against  them,  not  realizing  the  absurdity  of  people  having  the  time  to 
make  them  unhappy.  They  enjoy  (?)  ill  health,  real  or  imaginary.  They  want  sym-  / 
pathy  and  usually  get  sick  in  order  to  acquire  it.  Self-pity  is  a disease.  There/ 
is  but  one  cure  for  it.  Do  something  for  another.  Find  someone  less  fortunate  / 
than  you  and  help  him  bear  his  burden.  ׳ 
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Last  week  I dealt  with  Spiritual  Inmiaturity  as  a hang-over  from  childhood, 
as  a form  of  mental  inadeQ,uacy.  I emphasized  the  fact  that  good  is  its  own  reward 
and  that  it  may  not  pay  to  he  good  in  the  commonly  accepted  interpretation  of  that 
phrase.  I followed  throu^  by  examining  wishlUl- thinking  and  fear-ful  thinking  as 
escape  mechanisms  of  an  unhealthy  mind  and  concluded  with  the  tragedy  of  self-pity. 
Today  I want  to  say  that  self  pity  is  a form  of  self-re jection.  Self-pity  leads 
to  self-rejection,  which  is  a form  of  defeatism.  These  simple  lines  contain  a 
great  truth. 

If  you  think  you  are  beaten,  you  are 
If  you  think  that  you  dare  not,  you  don't. 

If  you'd  like  to  win,  but  you  think  you  can't. 

It's  almost  certain  you  won't. 

If  you  think  you'll  lose,  you've  lost. 

For  out  in  the  world  you'll  find 
Success  begins  with  a fellow's  will-־ 

It's  all  in  the  state  of  mind. 


If  you  think  you  are.  out- classed,  you  are; 
You've  got  to  think  high  to  rise; 

You've  got  to  be  sure  of  yourself  before 
You  can  ever  win  a prize . 


Life's  battles  don't  always  go 
To  the  stronger  or  faster  man; 

But  soon  or  late  the  man  who  wins 
Is  the  man  who  thinks  he  can. 

.... Anon . 
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Among  the  phases  of  imhealthy-mindedness  there  is  misdirected  concentra- 
tion.  Here  too  we  may  turn  to  a magnificent  illustration  in  the  Bihle  in  the  hook 

of  Esther.  . a. 

Haman  had  wealth,  fame,  power,  and  glory,  and  was  the  object  of  envy  among 

the  masses.  He  was  a friend  of  the  King.  One  day  his  wife  found  him  dejected  and 
sullen.  With  great  difficulty  she  was  able  to  ascertain  the  reason.  All  the  men 
in  the  Kingdom  bowed  down  to  him  save  one  whose  religion  forbade  it.  So  in  a fit 
of  temper  he  blurted  out,  "All  this  availeth  me  nothing,  so  long  as  I see  Mordecai, 

the  Jew,  at  the  King's  gate.” ו ו  . 

Misdirected  concentration  is  really  a fixation.  A recent  play^^called  it 

"pixilated".  Misdirected  concentration  reveals  a spiritual  "blind  spot".  It  gives 
evidence  of  a moral  "dim  out".  It  makes  clear  that  there  is  an  ethical  "black  out  . 

What  a contrast  to  such  unhealthy-mindedness  is  found  in  the  Bible  in  the 
story  of  Eldad  and  I^dad:  Men  came  mnning  to  Moses  and  said,  "Eldad  and  Medad  are 
prophesying  in  the  Ceunp;  stop  them,  stop  them."  With  a calmness  and  equanimity 
which  characterizes  the  truly  great  man,  Moses  said,  "Art  thou  Jealous  for  my  sake? 
"Would  that  all  the  people  were  prophets."  The  answer  to  misdirected  concentration 
is  nagnanimity.  Was  not  such  the  attitude  of  our  own  Abraham  Lincoln,  when  in  days 
of  great  distress  he  healed  the  wounds  by  arising  to  spiritml  heists  in  the  words; 

"With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right, 
as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right.  Let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  that  we  are 
in.  To  build  up  the  nation's  wo\1nds,  to  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  orphan;  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations. 

Among  the  many  symptoms  of  unhealthy-mindedness  there  are  those  of  people 
who  are  unduly  sensitive.  Sensitivity  is  a good  thing.  We  often  feel  that  an  ox 
is  insensate.  But  sensitivity  like  all  else,  when  carried  beyond  a certain  point, 
ceases  to  be  a virtue.  As  a matter  of  fact,  xuadue  sensitivity  is  a "hang-over 
from  childhood.  An  imaginary  slight  seems  to  darken  the  whole  world.  A chance 
word  makes  the  bottom  drop  out  of  one's  world.  A fancied  oversight  brings  despera- 
tion  and  desolation.  An  unintentional  hurt  makes  a world  seem  to  come  to  an  end. 
When  people  sometimes  say  to  me,  "I  am  so  touchy  and  oversensitive  , I usually 
respond  by  saying,  "That  is  an  illness;  you  may  need  the  help  of  a psychiatrist. 
Like  a little  child  in  its  crib  wants  attention,  a wearing  can  dominate  a situa- 
tion  by  ever- ready  crocodile  tears  and  an  imaginary  slight.  Some  people  grow  old 
without  growing  up. 

If  a person  sees  a blow  aimed  at  him,  he  will  naturally  raise  up  his  arm 
to  receive  it  there,  rather  than  have  it  strike  him  squarely  in  the  face.  In  like 
manner,  many  people  become  victims  of  self-de ception,  in  order  to  keep  their  ego 
from  going  under.  Shakespeare's  words,  "To  thine  own  self  be  true,  and  it  must 
follow  as  the  night  the  day,  thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man" . In  like 
manner  the  Bible  praises  human  beings  in  the  words,  "He  that  speaketh  the  truth 
from  his  heart"  --  the  worst  deception  is  self-deception. 

Bojer,  a Norwegian  writer,  wrote  a remarkable  book  called,  'The  Power  Of 
A Lie".  A rich  man  repudiates  his  signature  on  a note  when  the  borrower  becomes 
bankrupt.  This  makes  the  latter  not  only  a bankrupt,  but  a forger  as  well.  The 
Incident  is  published  in  the  newspaper;  the  townspeople  invite  the  rich  man  to  a 
banquet  in  his  honor  at  which  he  is  given  a vote  of  confidence.  He  hears  so  many 
speeches  about  his  integrity  that  before  the  evening  was  over,  he  believed  it  him- 
self.  Then  with  the  skill  that  only  a great  literary  man  possesses,  very  subtly  we 
are  shown  that  the  rich  man  who  repudiated  his  signature  dishonestly  not  only  be- 
lieved  himself  innocent  of  this  one  crime  but  believed  that  all  of  his  other  faults 
were  not  real  either.  A lie  undermines  the  character  of  a liar  even  more  than  the 
ones  lied  to  and  the  ones  lied  about,  even  though  the  latter  also  are  victims  that 
are  in  need  of  sympathy. 


(please  turn  over) 
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Unhealthy-raindednesß  frequently  leads  to  self -obliteration.  We  find  it 
in  what  is  called  "mob  psychology".  The  Bible  touches  upon  it  in  the  familiar 
words,  "Thou  shall  not  follow  a multitude  to  do  evil".  From  the  Biblical  point 
of  view,  following  the  multitude  usxially  leads  to  evil.  There  are  two  great  books 
on  this  subject;  one  by  Everett  Dean  Martin  called,  "The  Crowd"  and  the  other  one 

by  a Frenchman,  Gustav  Le  Bon,  called  ״The  Mob".  What  these  books  reveal  is  that 

human  beings  as  part  of  a mob  do  not  act  according  to  the  best  intelligence  and 
motivation  of  the  mob,  not  according  to  the  average  intelligence  and  motivation 
of  the  mob,  not  even  according  to  the  lowest  intelligence  and  motivation  of  the 
mob,  but  us’jally  far  below  the  lowest.  The  reason  for  which  is  simple  --  the  in- 

toxication  of  power.  A mob  does  not  think,  but  is  bent  on  action.  A mob  has 

power  without  responsibilities.  Frequently,  otherwise  good  people  in  a community 
are  found  as  members  of  a disguised  mob.  As  such,  they  do  as  part  of  a mob  what 
none  of  them  would  do  as  individuals  - the  intoxication  of  power. 

If  Galsworthy's  drama,  "The  Mob",  had  been  a sermon,  he  might  have  used 
as  his  text,  "Thou  shall  not  follow  a mixLtitude  to  do  evil".  As  the  curtain  rises, 
we  see  a member  of  Parliament  in  England  debating  the  Justice  of  a large  and  power- 
ful  country  attacking  a small  and  weak  people . He  says  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
his  country  is  wrong.  He  is  hissed  and  hooted.  No  one  should  ever  say  his  country 
is  wrong.  They  did  not  know  the  words  of  Karl  Schurz,  "My  country  when  right  to 
be  kept  ri^t  and  when  wrong  to  be  set  ri^t.'  Finding  that  he  could  make  no 
headway,  he  resigned  from  Parliament  to  take  the  stump  to  keep  his  people  from 
great  wrong.  As  he  rose  to  speak  on  a street  comer,  a mob  gathered  and  forced 
him  to  speak.  He  responded  by  saying.  There  are  two  kinds  of  patriotism  — that 
of  a soldier  and  mine  — you  have  neither;  mine  is  a patriotism  that  shall  never 
take  advantage  of  a people  simply  because  they  are  weak."  He  was  interrupted, 
they  called  him  a "black  leg,"  "a  traitor."  They  began  throwing  rocks  at  him.  He 
fell  a victim  to  their  fury.  The  curtain  falls.  It  rises  for  Just  a moment  show- 
ing  a public  square  in  England  where  a monument  had  been  "Erected  to  the  ^mory  of 
Stephen  More,  faithful  to  an  ideal".  on  ^ side  of  ^ ^ a majority" . 
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Rabbi  Robert  I.  Kahn 
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1500  Sunset  Boulevard 
Houston  5,  Texas 


My  dear  Friends, 

A few  days  ago,  a patient  in  the  hospital  pleaded  with  me:  "Rabbi,  I want  to 
believe  but  I can't.  I have  had  unbearable  tragedy  at  home,  now  I am  to  have  major 
surgery.  I need  religion.  I want  to  believe,  but  I cannot."  This  was  not  the  first 
ime.  Again  and  again,  if  not  with  the  same  agony,  certainly  with  the  same  urgency, 
these  words  have  been  spoken:  "I  want  to  believe,  but  I cannot." 

Those  who  speak  these  words  are  a special  category.  They  are  not  agnostics 
who  are  satisfied  with  their  disbelief.  Kor  are  they  people  whose  faith  has  been 
shaken  by  some  great  tragedy,  but  who  need  only  time  and  reassurance  to  restore 
their  religious  equilibrium.  No,  this  is  a special  category  of  people  who  want, 
want  desperately,  to  believe. 

So^  of  them  face  a great  crisis.  In  the  valley  of  the  shadow  they  DO  fear 
evil  and  want  to  believe  that  God  is  with  them.  Others  particularly  the  youthful, 
having  come  out  of  that  cocksure  time  of  self-sufficient  leaning  upon  their  own 
reason,  suddenly  feel  a vacuum,  an  emptiness  in  their  hearts.  They  want  to  believe' 
that  life  16  worthwhile,  that  there  are  goals  worth  the  striving,  that  man  is  not 
alone.  They  want  to  believe.  They  want  to  believe. 

But  they  cannot.  Sometimes  they* cannot  believe  because  in  childhood  God  was 
an  old  in  the  sky;  they  cannot  believe  that  any  more  and  have  not  developed  a 
ג . ^ replace  it.  Sometimes,  they  cannot  believe  because  their  faith 
crumbled  in  the  face  of  their  first  couhse  in  science.  If  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis  is  not  accurate  in  every  detail,  perhaps  all  the  Bible  is  a fraud.  Some- 
times  they  cannot  believe  because  of  the  variety  of  religions.  If  everyone  claims 
to  have  the  true  faith,  how  shall  a man  choose  his  own?  And  sometimes  they  cannot 
believe  because  of  the  problem  that  has  troubled  every  believer  as  well  as  every 

mbelieyer  since  the  beginning  of  time:  How  can  God  allow  His  children  to  suffer  as 
they  do? 


The  cost  of  this  mailing  is  $3.00  a year.  This  and  other  expenditures  involved  in  our  national  weekly 
broadcasts  are  made  possible  only  by  your  continued  voluntary  support.  Your  contributions  enable  us 
to  maintain  the  high  quality  of  this  program.  r^bbi  Jonah  B.  Wise 
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These  are  the  reasons  they  cannot  believe,  but  they  are  not  content.  For  they 
see  around  them  people  who  also  once  had  childish  ideas  of  God,  who  also  took 
courses  in  college  science,  who  also  have  seen  great  evils,  but  whose  religion 
buoys  them  up  and  sustains  them,  and  so  they  too  want  to  have  a faith  to  strengthen 
them;  they  too  want  to  believe  but  they  cannot. 

This  sermon  today  is  for  Just  such  agonized  souls. 

You  can  believe.  In  all  intellectml  honesty,  without  closing  your  eyes  for 
any  leap  in  the  dark,  you  can  believe  in  God. 

You  can  believe,  without  flying  in  the  face  of  any  evidence,  that  behind  all  the 
variety  of  nature  there  is  God.  There  was  a time,  many  of  you  may  recall  when,  if 
you  were  religious,  the  scientists  laughed  at  you.  For  them,  the  world  was  a 
machine,  operating  by  laws  of  physics  and  chemistry,  operating  by  the  principle  of 
cause  and  effect.  Man  had  no  soul;  life  had  no  goal,  and  only  the  obscurantist  and 
the  superstitious  would  believe  they  did.  But  those  days  are  gone.  Science  no 
longer  rejects  the  spiritual,  and  scientists  are  no  longer  atheists. 

The  astronomer  of  today  sounds  like  a Psalmist  saying:  "V/hen  I behold  the 
Heavens,  the  work  of  Thy  fingers  . . . "(Psalm  Q.:k) 

The  physicist,  who  once  believed  that  everything  was  determined  and  fixed  in  an 
inexorable  chain  of  causes  and  effects  and  therefore  that  there  is  no  freedom  in 
nature,  has  discovered  within  the  atom  particles  whose  behavior  cannot  be  predicted, 
which  seem  to  be  virtually  free  agents. 

The  biologist  who  once  thought  evolution  was  the  blind  and  random  development 
of  protoplasm  based  on  the  interaction  of  environment  and  heredity  has  today  come  to 
see  in  life  unifying  and  organizing  activities  which  CANNOT  be  e5q)lained  in  mechanical 
terms.  I have  a book  on  my  desk.  The  Biology  of  the  Spirit  by  Edmund  W.  Slnnott, 
professor  of  biology  at  Yale  University,  in  which,  by  many  exangples  from  the  world 
of  nature,  he  shows  that  there  is  in  life  itself  a principle  which  brings  "order 
out  of  chaos,  spirit  out  of  matter,  and  personality  out  of  impersonal  stuff".  You 
can  believe  I 

And  even  as  you  can  find  God  in  nature,  you  can  find  Him  in  human  nature.  You 
say  you  want  to  believe.  Why,  in  that  very  fact  is  the  proof  that  there  is  something 
in  which  to  believe!  Why  do  you  have  eyes?  Because  there  are  things  to  be  seen.  And 
if  there  were  nothing  to  see,  you  would  have  no  organs  of  sight.  Certain  kinds  of 
fish  which  have  lived  for  generations  in  pitch  black  underwater  caves  have  lost  their 
ability  to  see  because  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen.  Man  is  born  with  a spiritual 
eye.  Why  should  he  have  been  so  endowed,  unless  there  are  spiritual  values  to  be 
seen?  You  can  believe  Just  because  you  so  desperately  want  to. 

And  really  what  alternative  is  there?  The  atheist's  way  is  a dead-end  street. 

For  if  there  is  no  God  then  how  shall  a man  choose  the  path  of  his  life?  If  there 
is  no  God,  what  makes  pleasxare  better  than  pain;  what  makes  peace  better  than  war; 
what  makes  life  better  than  death?  In  such  a case,  what  difference  does  it  make 
whether  man  suffers  or  not?  Man  cannot  live  without  meaning,  you  see.  Atheists 
may  not  believe  in  God,  but  they  too  seek  a principle  by  which  to  live.  Rejecting 
God,  they  build  them  false  gods  to  follow. 

You  can  believe.  You  can  believe  in  God  who  created  the  heavens  and  who  speaks 
within  the  human  heart. 
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Do  you  still  feel  that  you  cannot  believe?  Then  let  me  offer  some  practical 
advice : 

In  the  first  place,  you  do  not  have  to  believe  everything,  and  you  do  not  have 
to  agree  with  everybody.  There  has  always  been  room  in  Judaism  for  a wide  variety 
of  faith  and  belief.  Judaism  does  not  require  dogmatic  conformity.  A man  can  say, 
to  take  one  example:  "I  believe  that  the  spirit  of  God  moves  throu^  the  pages  of 
the  Bible,  but  I do  not  believe  that  He  wrote  its  every  word."  And  so  with  all  our 
beliefs.  You  do  not  have  to  believe  everything  nor  agree  with  everybody. 

In  the  second  place,  you  do  not  have  to  know  everything  before  you  have  faith. 

You  do  not  have  to  understand  ALL  about  God  before  you  believe  in  Him.  After  all, 
you  turn  on  the  lights  each  evening  without  understanding  all  there  is  to  know  about 
electricity.  We  dam  up  rivers  to  produce  electric  power;  we  run  great  factories; 
we  light  our  streets,  refrigerate  our  food,  cool  our  homes  by  something  nobody  knows 
all  about.  And  Thomas  Alva  Edison  did  not  hold  back  from  invention,  saying:  "I  am 
not  going  to  use  this  power  until  I know  all  there  is  to  know  about  it."  We  may  not 
understand  electricity,  but  we  have  enough  light  to  read  by.  We  may  not  understand 
all  about  God,  but  we  have  enough  of  His  li^t  to  live  by. 

And,  above  all,  if  you  want  to  believe,  you  have  to  keep  on  trying,  keep  on 
trying.  Let  me  tell  you  of  a personal  experience  which  I think  will  illustrate  what 
I mean. 

For  many  years,  Shal?espeare  was  a closed  book  to  me.  Not  that  I had  not  read 
him,  studied  him,  seen  his  plays  on  the  stage.  I first  met  Shakespeare  in  high 
school.  The  teacher  Introduced  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  playwrights,  but  somehow 
I could  not  see  why  she  thought  so. 

I went  to  college  and  majored  in  English,  and  again  I was  exposed  to  Shakespeare. 
This  time  a college  professor  told  u3  that  this  was  one  of  the  noblest  of  all  dram- 
atists.  I still  could  not  see  why. 

Since  then,  I have  seen  Shakespeare's  plays  on  the  stage  and  screen  many  times. 

I recall  one  evening  most  vividly.  I had  gone  to  see  Hamlet  at  the  movies  and  came 
home  muttering  to  myself.  V/hat  was  so  great  about  this  poet?  Why  had  his  works 
lived,  and  why  was  I missing  what  everyone  else  apparently  could  see?  That  very 
night,  after  arriving  home,  I took  down  my  volume  of  Shakespeare's  plays  and  read 
Hamlet  throiigh  again.  And  still  I could  not  conprehend  why  he  was  so  highly  re- 
garded,  or  what  was  so  great  about  his  plays. 

And  then,  just  a few  months  ago,  I saw  in  the  newspapers  that  Hamlet  was  to  be 
presented  in  a local  theatre  in  the  round.  You  would  think  that  I had  had  enough 
wouldn't  you,  but  I went.  And  that  night  Shakespeare  came  alive  for  me.  Suddenly 
I recognized  the  greatness  of  the  man.  Now  Shakespeare  had  been  great  all  along, 
but  it  took  me  all  those  years  to  realize  it  and  recognize  it. 

So,  too,  for  you  who  want  to  believe  in  God,  keep  trying.  Keep  trying.  Seek  Him 
in  the  starry  skies  above;  seek  Him  in  your  lonely  heart  within.  For  as  Jeremiah 
said  many  centuries  ago:  "If  with  all  your  hearts  you  truly  seek  Him,  you  shall 
find  Him."  (Jer.  29:3)  You  shall  find  Him. 
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synagogue  tells  of  a census  ״ qu-n-nnsed  religious  renaissance.  There  are 

are  very  census-conscious  ^ upward  swing  on  the  graph  of  church 

SflfiatC  rps  - 

^a  Xife-־u־taini״g, 

life-explaining,  life -motivating  religion? 

A few  weehs  ago,  a young  mother 

pital.  It  wasn't  really  me  that  she  wan  be  , found  her  on  the  third  floor  in 

'ould  answer  for  God.  She  was  hitter  ^^f^;,4^:“^1rLught־r,  a victim  of 
pediatrics  standing  at  the  tha^  the  little  girl  had  been  retro- 

cerebral  palsy,  so  encompassing  and  ^ summoned  me  because  she  wanted  to 

grossing  for  years  and  a G^d  is  this  who  allows  such  suffering? 

pour  out  her  bitterness:  What  kind  01  a uoa 

Hov  does  God  allov  such  babies  to  be  born. 

A T 1-jRtpned  and  I tried  to  reach  this  poor  mother. 

I was  there  for  hours,  and  I li  ׳ ^oday  that  it's  mighty  important 

It  wasn't  easy.  This  is  why  I want  are  humans  and  we  have  confronted 

to  understand  what  we  ^^elieve  ^ face-to-face  with  death,  and 

war  two  or  three  times  in  ou  _ vith  coronary  thrombosis.  What  do  we 

lllTelT'^Z  wf  be"thS  God  strikes  certain  people  with  cancer?  Lo  we  believe 

that  God  creates  coronaries? 

Before  I attempt  to  answer  these  questions  let  me  state  four  parenthe 
prefatory  premises:  ^ 

״.״g’.=.%r  s:.rrs נ״״״ג ש 

(2)  we  don't  have  all  the  answers;  but  ^SThour'of 

:?i:1״.־'ufr-־rtai״f־g'׳S1rsion-■  A־  ^ 

like  an  anti-biotic! 

f .u•  1■״״  U S^OO  a veär.  This  and  other  expenditures  involved  in  oiu•  national  weekly 
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(3)  There  has  never  been  a generation  which  relinquished  faith  in  God  with־ 
out  substituting  some  other  faith  --  usually  faith  in  something  less  than  God!  It 
is  importeint,  therefore,  to  remember  that  man  is  never  without  belief.  What  shall 
he  then  believe?  For  just  belonging  to  a religious  institution  is  not  enough.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  even  believing  is  not  enough;  because  after  you  have  searched  out 
and  determined  what  you  believe  about  God,  to  what  degree  does  your  life  and  your 
living  reflect  your  believing? 

And  now  to  our  question;  !׳Jhy  does  God  allow  deformity  and  disease? 

I remember  not  too  many  years  ago,  when  someone  was  stricken  with  polio,  we 

had  a cold,  comfortless  consolation:  "This  is  God's  will!"  You  may  recall  a provo- 
cative  symposium  just  a few  years  ago  in  our  national  periodical  "American  Judaism  : 
"Mummy,  why  does  God  allow  polio?"  How  can  we  answer  the  child?  One  of  the  answers 

given  by  a liberal  theologian  was:  "Do  you  remember  last  week  when  mummy  started  to 

make  decorations  for  your  party?  You  cried  because  you  wanted  to  make  them  yourself. 
And  you  were  right.  It  makes  us  grow  into  better  people  when  we  learn  to  do  things 
for  ourselves.  God  doesn't  like  polio  any  more  than  we  do;  but  He  wants  us  to  learn 
to  cure  it.  He  helps  us,  but  he  won't  do  all  our  work  for  us.  He  gave  us  a world 
in  which  we  c^  find  the  cure  for  polio  — if  we  try  hard  enough.  He  gave  us  brains  , 
to  discover  many  wonderful  medicines,  including  one  that  will  cure  polio.  But,  as 
yet,  we  haven't  tried  hard  enough."  Those  words  were  written  in  1953•  ^•Jhose  fault 
was  it  that  we  had  polio  epidemics?  God's  fault  or  man's  fault?  Well,  we  know  the 
answer  now,  thanks  to  scientist  Salk!  And  I think  we  imderstand  something  about  the 
nature  of  God!  Something  pushed  Dr.  Salk  to  search  out  a polio  vaccine.  That  some- 
thing,  that  inner  drive ־ ־  that  was  God;  and  Salk  was  His  partner. 

V/hose  fault  is  it  that  we  have  cerebral  palsy  or  cancer,  or  coronaries ־ ־  God's 
fault  or  the  failure  of  men  to  marshall  all  research  and  resources  to  find  the  cures 
for  these  dread  diseases  with  the  same  allocation  of  billions  and  the  same  concentra- 
tion  of  scientists  that  made  it  possible  to  learn  how  to  split  the  atom  in  no  time 
at  all? 

No,  we  can't  blame  God  for  deformity  or  death  due  to  dread  disease!  Even  if 
we  don't  have  an  Einswer  or  an  explanation  for  every  evil  or  every  ill  that  confronts 
us,  we  have  that  faith  in  God  as  the  dynamic  driving  creative spark  in  the  hearts  . 
and  minds  of  men  which  says:  "Some  day  we'll  find  an  answer!" 

I have  shared  with  you  my  god-faith  as  it  affects  our  physical  lives.  What 
about  our  moral  lives?  What  about  the  quality  of  living? 

What  does  my  God-faith  have  to  do  with  my  moral  behavior? 

Let  me  answer  it  this  way: 

Recently,  a psychology  professor  offered  the  following  definition  of  morality: 
"Morality  is  the  quality  of  behaving  in  the  way  that  society  approves;  when  a 
person  obeys  the  rules  of  his  society,  we  say  that  he  is  moral  or  good. 

In  Nazi  Germany,  for  instance,  the  torture  and  murder  of  Jews  constituted 
"moral  conduct"  because  it  fitted  the  rules  and  the  laws  of  that  particular  society. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  the  German  who  refused  to  take  part  in  Jew-baiting  or  pogroms 
during  the  Hitler  era  was  immoral.  The  anthropoligists  and  the  sociologists  and  the 
psychologists  who  teach  this  kind  of  morality  refer  to  themselves  as  "cultural  rela- 
tivists".  Isn't  this  "moral  anarchy"?  Ity  morality  is  not  relative.  It  doesn  t de- 
pend  upon  any  time  or  place  or  what  society  approves.  I seek  goodness  because  there 
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Is  a divine  spark  inside  of  me  - a God-for־e  that  i^els  f 

;״:■.S“״  »S״״  a.‘־S-R“  ״«. 

WelZ  that's  the  point,  ^ts^  morality  - my ־ ־nse  of  etti«  is 

fi:^Jn::ly  rpoTtir״:  f Siuf ^if ---  ״ 

society,  or  even  sanctioned  — doesn't  make  any  of  these  morally  valid. 

Mv  sense  of  fair  play  or  decency  or  morality  is  not  determined  by  what  society 

“nrirrStrrm?Sn;t־trr  ^d^;^  riSr07rrrd\:r  S a^e^  have, 

^cked  get  away  with  it  hut  will  chastise  me  for  not  changing  the  rules  of 
game  I 

I've  told  you  what  I believe;  the  point  is:--  Vdiat  do  you  believe? 

I can't  make  you  believe  what  I believe.  As  one  of  ny  ^hristi^  colleagu^ 

recently  said:  "I  can't  B־t  off  the  pulpit  and  tw^t  is  ?Le? 

provoke  you  into  thinking  about  these  basic  questions  of  life  while  there  is  time? 

There  is  a siKnificant  tale  told  about  the  legendaiy  so-called  ''Wise  Men  of 

״^:“'•onVrrrX:  th:  P^ÄrÄ.rd^e'^th^ifs^Sf ־ ^^^״ 

uiRP  Men  Of  Chelm,  so  they  spent  seven  days  and  seven  nights  consiaering 
problem.  Finally,  they  came  up  with  a solution.  The  thing  to  do  was  o ui 
hospital  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

faiS'miil'Ih;  bot?o»“a^®&1־n  !?Ära^d^ttey  find^’SeLelves  spiritually' 
sick. 


Don't  wait  until  the  bottom  has  fallen  out. 

.;>  -»  •:5  ■:;•  * ■;f  « -:f  ■»  ■»  ■;:•  Ö ■:>  * * '־ ■ * * * * * י' ־ * ״ ■'• ־ י' 

TO:  Yearly  MESSAGE  OF  ISRAEL  mailing  list 
FM:  DJVaa  e DATE:  5/31/57 

May  will  constitute  the  final  bulk  mailing  for  the  season. 

These  will  resume  again  with  the  sermons  for  September. 

The  sermons  for  June,  July,  and  August  wUJ  be  mimeographed, 
however,.  Therefore,  if  you  wish  us  to  send  you  any  particular 
sermon  given  during  those  months,  just  drop  us  a line. 

May  we  of  the  MESSAGE  OF  ISRAEL  staff  take  this  opportunity  to 
wish  you  and  yours  a most  pleasant  summer* 
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I speak  to  you,  dear  Friends,  during  these  solemn  days  of  penitence  that  are 
the  bridge  between  Rosh  Hashonaii,  the  New  Year,  and  Yom  Kippur,  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
This  Holy  Day  is  the  mountain  peek  which  towers  above  the  landscape  of  the  Jewish 

religious  year.  It  is  a time  when  every  caring  Jfew  makes  search  for  his  own  true 

self.  And,  by  that  token,  it  is  a time,  essentially,  not  for  theology  and  not  for 
philosophy. 

The  Holy  Days  are  for  simple  themes,  for  the  hearts  of  ordinary  Jews  and  Jew- 
esses  like  ourselves.  They  are  for  worried  people  ..Worried  about  children.  Wor- 
ried  about  health:  the  years  drain  away  energy  and  consume  bodily  resources.  Wor- 

ried  about  meanings ; What  am  I here  for?  ׳.^/hat  is  it  all  about?  Worried  about  a 

jobj  or  a partner  one  doesn’t  get  aJ.ong  wi.thj  or  a business  which  isn’t  doing  well^ 
or  which,  doing  well,  is  giving  no  sense  of  satisfaction,  of  accomplishment,  of  ful- 
fillment.  These  are  the  strands  out  of  which  is  woven  the  fabric  of  our.  lives,  for 
all  of  us.  These  are  some  of  the  things,  the  simple  things,  about  which  the  Holy 
Days  seek  to  speak  to  us. 

And  now  I am  going  to  ask  a favor  of  you.  Will  you  try  to  forget  that  this  is 
a sermon,  and  imagine  rather,  that  it  is  friendly  talk  from  my  heart  to  yours,  about 
simple  but  desperately  important  matters?  It  will  help  me  if  you  do. 

A year  has  rolled  by  — so  swiftly’..-־  since  the  last  Holy  Days.  It  has  meant 
another  birthday,  another  wedding  anniversary;  maybe  a child  began  school  or  there 
was  a Confirmation  or  a marriage.  Little  joys,  little  gladnesses.  Or  maybe  a dear 
one  died;  and  there  was  sorrow  and  the  cold  fingers  of  death  clawing  our  hearts. 

This  has  been  the  year;  end  we  are  a bit  older,  a bit  more  tired. 

What  then,  have  the  Holy  Days  to  s^  to  us;  simple  people  with  simple  joys  and 
simple  sorrows?  The  simplest  thing  they  say  is:  You  are  here.  Whatever  the  year 
brought  --  illness,  worry,  trouble  --  you  have  survived  them.  You  are  alive.  You 
are  here.  Perhaps  not  with  as  much  heaj.th  as  you  would  like  to  have,  but  with  enough 
to  get  you  here  for  a new  Holy  Day  period  any:’’ay . 

You  are  here;  and  you  are  not  alone.  If  you  stretch  out  your  hand,  you  will 
touch  love  --  love  in  the  hand  of  wife  or  husband,  of  child  or  parent,  of  brother 
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or  sister.  Arid  when  your  own  little  chain  of  love  is  complete^  reach  out  your  hand 
again  and  touch  the  friendship  in  the  hand  of  a neighbor.  The  Holy  Days  say  this  to 
you.  Everything  that  is  important  --  reaily  important  --is  in  your  heart  and  in 
your  hand.  Your  personal  integrity,  friendship,  love,  a place  in  a fellowship  and 
a community.  The  Holy  Days  say  to  you:  recognize  that.  Nothing  else  really  counts. 

But  hearts  are  grudging.  How  about  things,  material  possessions?  How  about 
them?  We  work  so  hard  all  year I 

I remember  the  story  of  a man  who  was  told  that  he  would  have  all  the  land  he 
could  encompass  in  a day’s  Journey.  At  sunrise  he  set  forth,  walking  briskly  from 
his  starting  point.  The בעז ס  moved  higher  in  the  heavens,  and  the  man  began  to  run. 

He  could  get  around  more  lend  if  he  ran.  Hurry,  hurry,  hurry I The  afternoon  waned. 
Run,  runl  Faster,  festerl  More  land*.  More,  more,  morel 

And  at  siindown,  the  man  staggered  toward  the  starting  point,  exhausted,  his  last 
bit  of  strength  drained.  And,  as  he  came  to  where  he  began,  he  fell  over  dead. 


So  they  buried  him,  and  all  he  needed  was  some  six  feet  of  land. 

I said  that  the  obvious  fact  is  that  you  are  here.  It  is  also  clear  that  God 
is  here,  the  God  of  our  fathers,  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob;  the  God  Who  preserved 
us  and  l:erb  us  alive  and  brought  us  in  safety  to  this  day . The  God  Who  gives  us 
strength  when  we  need  it.  The  God  Who  lifts  us  up  as  one  eagle’s  Wings;  Who  brings 
us  cut  of  the  valley  of  the  shadow  unto  the  mountain  tops  where  the  vision  reaches 
across  the  centuries,  and  we  see  not  one  Holy  Day,  but  all  the  Holy  Days  of  ^1  the 
ages;  and  all  the  prayers  crowding  the  firmament,  and  all  the  voices  rolling  like  a 

great  tide  in  massive  strength  and  majesty. 

This  is  another  of  the  simple  things  that  Holy  Da5־׳s  say  to  us?  We  are  here. 

God  is  here.  The  Jewish  centuries  are  here.  We  might  easily  forget  these  simple, 
central  facts . Tlie  Holy  Days  c an  become  only  a kind  of  interruption  in  the  pattern 
of  our  lives.  One  sometimes  hears  people  say,  "After  the  Holy  Days  we  will  do  so  and 
so,"  or,  "We  can’t  do  that  because  the  Holy  Days  come  in  between. 

These  great  hours  of  the  year  are  shrrmken  into  a narrow  corridor  through  which 
we  must  pass  before  the  regular  Jobs  of  life  and  living  can  be  attended. 

Not  infrequently  a rabbi  is  invited  to  a meeting  to  deliver  an  invocation  or  to 
speak  a vrard  that  is  religious  in  character.  So  he  delivers  his  prayer  or  his  t^k,  ^ 
and  then  the  chairman  will  arise  and  say,  "And  now  let  us  get  down  to  business. 

Some  people  do  the  same  with  the  Holy  Days.  They  are  something  to  finish  — and 
then  to  get  down  to  business. 

But  the  Holy  Days  are  really  the  true  business  of  life.  To  get  the  worries  and 
the  Joys  and  the  sorrows  into  perspective.  To  stand  back  and  ^:^ave  a look 
selves.  To  link  with  what  is  bigger.  To  tie  our  little  tod^  to 

present  of  our  people.  To  project  our  little  tomorrow  into  the  endless  future  of  our 
faith. 

The  Holy  Days  are  not  a time  to  get  through..  They  are  days  to  live  by.  Th^ 
this  here  and  this  now  - this  is  the  regulai־  business  of 

true,  it  is  that  the  year  interrupts  the  Holy  Days,  and  not  that  the  Holy  Day 
terrupt  the  year. 
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Jn  this  season,  Jews  wish  each  other  a good  New  Year,  and  I wish  one  for  all  of 
you  and  for  all  your  loved  ones.  I pray  that  God  will  be  with  you.  I pray  for  you 
simple  things. 

For  your  children  and  your  young  ones,  I pray  for  them  a New  Year  in  which  each 
day  shall  be  a shining  coin  to  give  a new  measure  of  Joy  and  delight.  I hope  that  on 
each  day  happiness  will  be  their  own,  unmeasured;  and  renewed  each  night,  renewed  so 
abundantly  that  there  will  be  no  room  in  their  hearts  for  sorrow  to  enter.  So,  if 
in  the  days  ahead  your  child  cries,  let  it  never  be  for  an  important  reason;  and  may 
you  be  there  to  dry  the  tears,  and  with  the  magic  of  love  transform  those  tears  into 
laughter  and  delight.  May  the  year  not  stand  still  for  them;  and  each  day  be  a grow- 
ing  day,  with  strength  for  the  body  and  spaciousness  for  the  spirit.  May  they  learn 
to  love  knowledge  and  come  to  understand  the  friendliness  of  books  and  the  Joy  of 
music.  Let  them  not  be  afraid,  neither  of  their  own  weaknesses  nor  of  the  world’s 
evil.  With  their  dreams  ever  bigger  than  they  are,  let  them  hear  God  and  trust  Him. 

And  to  you,  fathers  and  mothers,  husbands  and  wives,  may  God  give  your  homes 
light,  the  light  of  love  and  companionship.  I pray  it  will  be  a New  Year,  replenish- 
ing  the  wells  of  affection,  letting  the  waters  of  Joy  flow  clear  and  full.  May  you 
recognize  the  difference  between  what  you  will  need  and  what  you  will  want.  And  may 
what  you  went  not  spoil  the  delight  of  what  you  have.  Let  no  one  be  richer  than  you 
in  generosity,  nor  poorer  in  envy  and  Jealousy.  I hope  that  your  devotion  to  your 
children  will  serve  their  needs  and  their  abilities,  and  not  your  ambitions.  Help 
them  to  grow  into  what  they  have  the  capacity  to  become,  and  not  into  what  you  think 
they  ought  to  be.  Mould  them  in  the  image  of  God,  6nd  not  in  your  own  image,  nor  in 
an  image  acceptable  to  and  approved  by  your  friends. 

You  who  are  husbands:  do  not  run  so  fast  to  business  that  you  forget  to  walk 
through  life’s  Joys.  No  grindstone  can  sharpen  affection  nor  give  an  edge  to  living. 
No  one  has  ever  manufactured  love  nor  packaged  friendship,  except  in  his  heart  and  by 
the  work  of  his  spirit. 

You  who  are  wives : may  you  be  no  less  concerned  over  a wrinkled  spirit  than  over 
a wrinkled  forehead.  Seek  an  inner  beauty,  of  which  the  outer  will  be  a reflection. 
To  your  husband,  may  you  be  queen;  to  your  children,  may  you  be  guardian  princess; 
and  to  your  faith,  may  you  be  royal  servant,  daughter  of  the  King  of  kings,  the  Holy 
One,  blessed  be  He. 

And  you  who  are  in  the  autumn  years  of  life;  God  grant  that  this  New  Year,  now 
begining,  be  for  you  a year  of  golden  days,  each  beautiful  with  the  bright  and  lovely 
colors  of  the  fall.  May  a seed  of  kindness,  planted  by  you  long  ago  and  long  forgot- 
ten,  have  taken  root  somewhere  and  have  flowered  in  some  lasting  goodness.  Let  the 
boughs  of  your  tree  of  life  be  heavy  with  the  fruit  of  love  from  dear  ones  and  of 
affection  from  friends,  so  that  this  autumn  year  rest  lightly  on  your  shoxilders  and 
gently  on  your  spirit,  with  no  regrets  for  the  past,  no  dissatisfaction  with  the 
present,  no  concern  for  the  fixture.  May  you  always  be  wanted,  always  needed,  because 
you  are  always  loved. 

.These  are  the  hopes  of  my  heart  for  the  New  Year,  for  all  of  you  who  are  listen- 

ing. 

I think  of  the  East  European  rabbi  who  received  a gift  for  his  school  from  a. 
friend  in  America.  The  rabbi  went  all  around  his  little  village,  showing  not  the 
gift,  which  was  large,  but  instead  showing  everybody  the  letter,־ ׳and  pointing  to  the 
closing  words. 


(please  turn  over) 
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truly  *־ ^ ״י-lend  1״  America  signs  !,!״.self,  ■very 

I am  very  truly  yours,  indeed I 

'He  talked^ÄS^plf?Mngr^Lh1:re‘^as“X  as י י“* 

May  God  fill  your  ״orld  with  brightness  In  this  Mew  Year. 

' ’ Amen. 
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It  is  with  some  temerity  that  I speak  to  you,  particular,  to  the  Jewish  members 
of  my  radio  audience.  Only  recently  the  Household  of  Israel  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  concluded  the  rites  and  prayers  of  Yom  Kippur,  the  solemn  Day  of  Atonement. 

The  heights  of  the  spirit  which  this  day's  liturgy  and  message  attain  make  anything 
I might  say  at  this  time  seem  anticlimactic . 

Yet  it  is  this  challenge  that  constitute  the  message  that  I am  privileged  to  pre- 
sent  to  you  this  morning  - naiaely,  "Every  day  can  be  made  a holy  day. 

In  the  first  chapter  of  the  Biblical  book  of  Genesis,  we  read  that  the  Creator, 
after  each  day's  creation,  designated  it  as  "good".  Each  day  was  a good  day^^as  it 
came  from  the  hand  of  the  Lord  of  the  Universe,  The  Hebrew  word  for  holiday  is 
"Yom  Toy"  which  means  a "good  day".  God  Himself  pointed  the  way  for  us  h™ans  hy  as^ 
ing  us  to  mahe  each  day  a holy  day,  a day  which  we  live  thru  not  in  the 

sense,  but  one  in  which  we  achieve  those  values  of  the  spirit  by  which  we  become  co 
scious  of  our  status  as  human  beings  stamped  in  the  image  of  the  Divine. 

Each  day  can  become  for  us  a holy  day  if  we  look  upon  it  as  a gift  of  grace 
granted  to  us  by  the  Lord  of  life,  as  a sacred  trust  to  be  used  wisely,  as  an  adven- 
ture  of  the  spirit  into  the  realm  of  the  unknown. 

We  moderns  have  made  this  matter  of  living  day  by  day  a complex  Proposition.  We 
have  become  so  involved  in  the  mechanics  of  living  that  we  fail  to  see  the  goals  for 
which  we  live,  and  the  true  values  which  give  to  our  existence  meaning  and  signiii- 
canse.  In  our  confusion  we  substitute  life's  means  for  its  ends. 

Viewed  from  the  larger  perspective,  the  elements  of  life  are  comparatively  simple 
if  we  strive  to  make  each  day  a holy  day . 

Some  years  back  Dr.  Richard  C.  Cabot,  a physician  of  Boston,  wrote  a book  which 
he'called  "What  Men  Live  By"  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  Boston  and  New  York,  f • 

Cabot  raised  the  pertinent  question,  "What  dolmen  live  by?"  and  he  answered  it  in  sim- 
pie  terms  - "work  and  play,  love  and  worship. 
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These  truly  are  the  elements  which  if  properly  understood  and  fulfilled  can  make 
each  day  a holy  day• 

How  many  of  us  come  to  our  daily  work  with  a sense  of  expectancy  and  anticipa- 
tion?  With  many  of  us,  I fear,  oixr  work  is  a form  of  drudgery  to  be  endured.  The 
difficulty  is  that  we  fail  to  see  in  our  daily  labor  something  that  has  to  do  with 
the  great  cosmic  scheme  of  things.  We  see  in  it  only  that  which  gives  us  a living 
but  fail  to  see  in  it  that  which  builds  a life  for  ourselves  and  our  fellowmen. 

"He  who  works,  prays",  reads  an  old  Latin  statement.  In  this  sense,  it  is  thru 
labor  that  man  can  achieve  his  freedom  rather  than  become  its  slave. 

By  the  same  token,  play  in  the  program  of  daily  living  can  make  every  day  a holy 
day.  One  can  Judge  a person's  real  character  by  the  type  of  play  he  chooses  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  uses  his  hours  of  leisure.  What  is  the  change  of  pace  we  select 
for  ourselves?  Does  it  build  the  body,  stimulate  the  mind,  refresh  the  sovil,  renew 
the  spirit?  These  are  the  criteria  by  which  each  individual  must  Judge  the  play 
factors  in  his  program  of  daily  living.  Play  can  thus  become  a means  of  fulfilling 
and  consecrating  life  rather  than  an  avenue  of  escape  from  its  realities. 

Love  is  a word  much  bandied  about  these  days.  The  connotations  given  to  it 
frequently  make  it  a tawdry  term.  We  must,  however,  despite  all  this,  see  in  love 
one  of  life's  imperatives,  as  imperative  as  the  food,  air,  and  water  are  for  our 
physical  system.  Love  is  Indeed  the  moral  imperative  for  dally  living,  the  expression 
of  which  must  be  manifest  in  all  himan  relationships  as  we  experience  them  day  by  day. 

In  our  homes  and  family  circles,  in  our  daily  labor,  business  and  professional 
pursuits,  in  oiur  social  and  community  life,  it  is  the  transforming  power  of  love  which, 
the  more  we  give,  the  greater  we  become,  that  makes  of  each  day  something  more  than  a 
day,  but  a holy  day. 

Finally,  there  is  worship  which  is  prayer  but  also  something  more.  Worship  is  an 
attitude  of  awe  and  reverence  that  inspires  us  to  see  in  life  a divine  drama  in  which 
we  are  the  actors.  The  manner  in  which  we  perform  our  roles  spells  out  our  faith  as 
well  as  oiir  fate. 

All  this  we  experience  best  thru  prayer  - prayer  not  only  on  special  days  but 
every  day  in  a manner  of  v^at  the  mystic  termed  "The  Practice  of  the  Presence  of  God," 

Work  and  play,  love  and  worship  ־ simple  elements,  it  is  true,  but  how  basic  they 

are. 

% 

The  Jewish  Prayer  Book  has  a phrase  in  its  morning  service  that  is  most  relevant 
to  our- theme.  It  reads,  "God  in  His  goodness  renews  each  day  the  work  of  creation." 

This  too  is  our  human  task  as  His  partners;  to  make  each  day,  a day  of  renewal  ־ 
a day  of  dedication  and  consecration  - a holy  day. 

Dr.  Alfred  W.  Martin  (A  Philosophy  of  Life  and  Its  Spiritual  Values  - D.  Appleton 
and  Co.,  New  York  1923)  summarized  our  daily  program  of  life's  renewal  in  ־these  wcrds; 

"Don't  live  a merely  sensual  life,  for  you  are  not  an  animal.  Don't  live  a aper- 
natural  life  because  you  are  not  an  angel.  Don't  live  a ־wicked  life,  because  you  are 
not  a demon.  Don't  live  an  aimless  life,  because  you  are  not  an  insect.  ' Don't  live 
yesterday's  life  lest  you  become  a murmerer.  Don't  live  tomorrow's  life  lest  you  be- 
come  a visionary.  But  live  the  life  of  happy  yesterdays  and  confident  tomorrows  in 
the  life  of  today  - a divinely  human  life,  because  you  are  "a  Godthoigh  in  the  germ." 
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Thank  you'. 

Yesterday  Americans  observed  the  465th  anniversary  of  the  day  when  Columbus  set 
foot  on  the  soil  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Columbus  Day  fell  in  the  middle  of  a 
week  during  which  we  Jews  are  observing  Holy  Days  known  by  their  Biblical  name  as 
Succos,  or  Tabernacles.  In  commemoration  of  the  ancient  wanderings  of  Israel  in  the 
Sinai  Peninsula,  of  the  years  of  the  desert,  we  build  flimsy  huts  and  thus  remember  the 
shaky  habitations  in  which  our  forefathers  lived  for  40  years  and  the  firm  faith  which 
supported  them  in  their  troubled  voyage. 

This  confluence  of  two  festivals  - Columbus  Day  and  Succos  ־ is  significant,  for 
each  in  its  way  celebrates  the  vindication  of  faith,  the  faith  of  wayfarers  to  an  un- 
known  land.  Both  the  American  and  the  Jewish  festivals  are  days  of  thanksgiving,  and 
the  fact  that  they  fall  together  this  week  is  a symbol  of  the  confluence  of  ideas 
which  characterizes  the  American  and  the  Jewish  traditions.  The  best  in  the  American 
traditions  approaches  closely  the  best  which  Judaism  has  taught  and  is  teaching.  The 
Jew  who  observes  Succos  in  America  has  special  reason  to  give  gratitude  to  God,  grati- 
tude  for  the  many  gifts  which  are  his,  and  especially  for  the  opportunities  which  this 
country  offers. 

Succos,  like  Columbus  Day,  brings  to  mind  our  material  blessings  with  which  we 
have  been  so  richly  and  abundantly  showered,  which  make  it  possible  for  us  to  give 
rather  than  to  take.  Many  ־ if,  alas,  not  all  - have  much  in  material  goods,  or,  at 
least  to  some  degree,  in  material  opportunities. 

But  at  the  same  time  neither  Succos  nor  Columbus  Day  must  be  an  opportunity  for 
merely  this  kind  of  thanksgiving.  Material  goods  must  never  become  the  be-all  and  end- 
all  of  our  existence,  even  though  so  very  often  we  persuade  ourselves  that  they  are. 

The  frail  Succoh  reminds  us  that  the  things  we  prize  so  much  have  only  fleeting  values, 
that  the  house  which  we  believe  is  built  so  securely  may  fall  tomorrow.  There  is  only 
one  kind  of  rampart  which  will  stand  against  the  onslaught  of  fate,  and  that  is  faith, 
a spiritual  dependence  on  and  confidence  in  God.  Our  material  environment  is  change- 
abl^  our  spiritueü.  environment  can  be  lasting. 

This  message  of  Succos  applies  indeed  with  double  force  the  message  which 
Columbus  Day  should  have.  Many  of  us  have  been  sorely  troubled  over  our  increasing 
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preoccupation  with  material  welfare.  It  is  natural  for  people  to  be  concerned  about 
their  security.  It  is  natural  for  people  to  want  the  best  that  life  has  to  offer. 

It  is  even  natural  for  people  to  want  more  than  they  have,  and  it  is  equally  natural 
for  them  to  want  more  and  better  things  for  their  children.  But  the  borderline  of  the 
desirable  is  breached  when  the  things  we  crave  become  ends  in  themselves.  Many  of  us 
believe  that  this  borderline,  if  it  has  not  been  breached  already,  is  today  being 
dangerously  approached  by  our  American  civilization.  All  of  us  are  part  and  parcel 
of  this  civilization,  and  therefore  all  of  us  are  affected  by  this  danger.  We  revel 
in  the  things  we  have.  Yet  underneath  we  sense  that  we  have  little,  that  the  security 
we  crave  has  feet  of  clay.  It  is  not  merely  the  threat  of  the  nuclear  bomb  or  of 
another  world  war  which  worries  us,  it  is  not  even  the  threat  of  another  depression. 

I believe  that  every  thoughtful  American  somehow  feels  that  this  chasing  after  newer 
and  better  things  is  like  a merry-go-round  ־ somehow  he  fears  that  he  may  end  up  pre- 
cisely  at  the  place  at  vrtiich  he  started.  And  60  it  seems  to  me  that  Columbus  Day,  if 
it  is  to  be  truly  meaningful  to  Americans,  must  emphasize,  even  as  Succos  does,  the 
fleetingness  of  America's  material  wealth,  but  at  the  same  time  underscore  the  vast 
potential  of  its  spiritual  resources. 


For  what  is  it  really  that  America  can  be  to  us  and  the  world?  America  is  more 
than  its  valleys  and  its  mountains.  Other  countries  have  deeper  valleys  and  higher 
mountains.  It  is  more  than  its  plains  and  its  mineral  resources.  Other  countries 
are  richer  than  we  in  such  potentials.  It  is  more  than  the  n^er  of  our  People. 
Other  countries  are  more  densely  populated.  It  is  more  than  tte  ejpanse  of  our  b^- 
ders.  Other  lands  have  more  land  than  we.  But  it  is  the  w 

become  a symbol  to  free  men,  a symbol  of  man's  ability  to  live  with  his  fellow  man, 
to  build  with  him  rather  than  against  him;  to  labor  with  him  rather  than  against  aim, 
to  share  rather  than  to  exploit;  to  help  rather  than  to  hinder. 


Columbus  Day  to  me  means  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  ״Give  ׳ ^our  poor, 

your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free  . . . I lift  ^not^Sclu 

door.״  America  to  me  means  an  opportunity  for  the  oppr^sed  of 

sive  enjoyment  by  those  who  are  already  here.  In  practical  terns,  therefore,  Co^^־ 
bus  must  mean  a real,  not  a hesitating,  welcome  to  those  who  are  in  need  of  = 

It  must  mean  a revision  of  that  irreligious  attitude  which  w^ts  . 

which  we  now  *have  exclusively  for  ourselves.  If  our  forefath^s  had  t^en  this  at- 

titude,most  Americans  would  never  hav6  seen  these  shores.  I ollortl- 

aware  of  this  moral  obligation  because  I,  like  my  parents,  as  g 

nities  of  this  land. 

Columbus  Day  must  also  mean  a re-emphasis  of  America' s great  dream 
to  all  men  a basic  dignity.  It  must  mean  the  reco^ltlon 

strife  are  signs  of  immaturity.  If  Anerlca  is  to  have  any  ?^®iifiomce  at  all  it 
must  have  it  in  the  deepest  religious  sense:  that  ®ach  mm  “ ® ׳ 

each  man  is  endowed  with  those  Inalienable  rights  which,  drawn  from  our  Bible,  are 
imbedded  in  our  constitutional  framework,  ^e  T^ud  records  that  long  ®S®  in  a 

Eabblnlcal  academy  the  question  was  asked,  "^ich  ^ M^rs  said 

Blblei"  some  said,  "Hear,  0 Israel,  the  Lord  our  0°^׳ 

״Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  Finally,  so  we  are  told,  ® 

small  and  seemingly  insignificant  verse  in  Genesis,  in  the  fifth  chapter. . Thes  a 
Sf  geS^arims  SVm."®^  The  Bible  md  its  ethical  and 

hima^f  as  a human  being.  God's  law  stretches  over  humanity  ^ .fti^te^cSng  of 
we  have  no  privileged  races,  before  God  there  is  only  man.  Thig  is  the  teaching 

Judaism  and  this  is  the  teaching. applied  in  the -history  of  our  coun  ry. 
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MESSAGE  OF  ISRAEL 


I vould  like  to  close  with  the  story  of  a Hasidic  Rabbi  by  the  name  of  Zusya  who 
taught  that  any  man  who  labored  in  accordance  with  his  best  ideals  had  nothing  to 
fear  when  death  overtook  him.  The  day  came  when  Zusya  himself  lay  on  his  deathbed. 

His  disciples  stood  axound  him  silently,  expectantly  waiting  for  a last  word  from 
ohe  dying  master.  But,  10,  the  master  was  crying.  And  they  said  to  him:  "Master, 
why  are  you  crying?"  Said  he,  "My  children,  I am  afraid."  "But  you,  master,  why 
should  you  be  afraid,  you  of  all  people?  Have  you  not  taught  us  that  a man  who  at- 
•;empts  to  live  a'goodlife  need  fear  nothing  in  death?"  "Ah,  ■my  children,  he  said, 

"I  have  a fear,  but  it  is  not  the  fear  of  which  you  think.  I am  not  afraid  that  God 
will  say  to  me:  "Zusya,  why  were  you  not  like  Moses?"  for  I would  say  to  Him, 

"Master  of  the  Universe,  Thou  didst  not,  ineke  me  like  Moses,"  And  I am  not  afraid  that 
He  will  say  to  me,  "Zusya,  why  weren't  you  like  Isaiah?  for  I would  say  to  Him,  M 
'*Maater  of  the  Universe,  Thou  didst  not  make  me  like  Isaiah,"  But  I am  sore  afraid 
that  he  will  say  to  me,  "Zusya,  why  weren't  you  like  Zusya?" 

This  is  the  message,  it  seems  to  me,  that  America  has  for  us  on  this  Colimbus 
Day.  America  need  fear  only  one  question  which  God  will  ask  of  her.  "Did  you  give 
each  of  your  children  an  opportunity  as  an  American  to  live  in  freedom  and  in  dignity, 
to  use  that  humsai  potential  with  which  God  has  endowed  him?  And  did  you  share  your 
blessings  with  those  who  lack  them?" 

The  tabernacle  for  Succos  must  be  built  so  that  through  its  latticed  roof  the 
heavens  may  be  seen,  I pray  that  on  this^confluence  of  a Jewish  and  American  holy 
day  we  may  build  America  in  such  a way  that  heaven  can  always  be  glimpsed. 
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Text:  "But  every  one  shall  die  for  his  own  iniquity;  every  man 
that  eateth  the  sour  grapes,  his  teeth  shall  be  set  on  edge." 

־ Jeremiah  31 ’•3^ 


"Whatever  will  be  will  be."  This  offers  a relaxing  philosophy  which  may  be 
followed  occasionally  in  the  course  of  an  active,  dynamic,  and  strenuous  life.  As  a 
total  philosophy  for  a people  or  a person,  it  is  frought  with  peril  to  individual 
initiative  and  enterprise. 

Such  fatalism  sees  man  as  a pawn  in  the  hands  of  forces  greater  than  himself. 
It  matters  very  little  how  the  control  mechaninsm  is  described  or  what  it  is  called; 
fatalism  deters  ambition  and  aspiration.  Few  "lost"  causes  have  ever  been  won  by 
heroes  who  believed  that  the  die  of  fate  was  irrevocably  cast  against  them. 

The  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  regarded  the  Fates  as  the  directors  of  human 
destiny.  In  more  recent  times,  heredity  has  been  interpreted  as  a deterministic 
force  in  human  life.  The  best  scientific  opinion  today  would  describe  it  as  a limit- 
ing  factor.  Heredity  places  limits  upon  the  individual's  capacity  to  realise  the 
potentiai-ities  of  his  environment,  just  as  his  environment  places  limits  upon  the 
extent  to  which  he  may  realize  the  full  potentialities  of  his  heredity.  Karl  Marx 
taught  a philosophy  of  economic  determinism,  arguing  that  history  is  determined  by 
economic  forces.  Their  importance  in  history  cannot  be  denied;  they  should  not  be 
ignored.  But  man's  destiny  is  not  in  the  hands  of  blind  economic  forces.  Barriers 
are  put  in  the  path  of  humaii  progress  by  any  doctrines  that  utterly  entrust  human 
destiny  to  supernatural  agents,  or  natural  or  social  forces. 

The  ancient  Hebrews  tried  to  build  up  a metaphysical  system  in  which  justice 
would  rule.  They  conceived  of  moral  credit  ^d  debit  balances  being  transmitted  from 

one  generation  to  the  next.  The  righteousness  of  one  generation  was  believed  to 

benefit  the  next,  even  as  one  generation  might  stiffen  because  of  the  wickedness  of 

their  ancestors.  This  idea  was  expressed  in  a popular  saying:  "The  fathers  have 

eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on  edge." 

This  notion  was  utterly  rejected  by  the  Prophet  Jeremiah  in  his  picture  of 
the  ideal  society  which  will  be  read  in  many  of  our  Temples  Saturday  morning.  He 
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advocated  freedom  of  will  aad  personal  responsibility:  "In  those  days  they  shall 
say  no  more:  'The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes;  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on 
edge.'  But  everyone  shall  die  for  his  own  iniq^uityj  every  man  that  eate^h  the  sour 
grapes;  his  teeth  shall  be  set  on  edge,"  Thus  Jeremiah  advanced  a principle  which 
has  become  part  of  the  foimdation  of  Western  civilization;  he  advocated  a strong  sense 
of  personal  responsibility  and  an  expectation  of  reward  for  success  and  penalties  for 
failure . 

No  fatalist  would  try  and  try  again  if  he  did  not  succeed  at  first.  He  would 
not  dedicate  his  life  to  the  discovery  of  a cure  for  a disease  believed  to  be  heredi- 
tary.  He  would  not  labor  for  social  reform  if  he  believed  that  all  soci^^  ills  were 
pant  of  an  unalterable  economic  process , But  the  so-called  ' impossible  has  been 
achieved  by  men  who  believed  in  freedom  of  the  will  and  accepted  personal  responsibi- 
llty  for  their  undertalvings . However;  it  sometimes  occurs  in  the  more  dynamic  socie- 
ties  that  those  who  succeed  become  un-sympathetic  with  those  who  fail;  and  lives  may  be 
wrecked  when  the  distress  of  the  defeated  is  so  severe  that  they  refuse  to  try  again. 

lyty  own  studies  in  the  stress  and  strain  of  mocJern  life  have  convinced  me  that 
its  tensions  are  less  related  to  the  number  of  one's  activities  or  the  speed  with 
which  they  are  performed  than  to  the  individual's  life-goals  and  the  order  in  which  he 
arranges  them  in  his  mind.  In  other  words;  the  stress  and  strain  of  modern  life  are 
related  to  value -orientations . The  goalless  person  is  robbed  of  the  joys  of  success; 
since  he  did  not  know  what  he  wanted  to  achieve  in  the  first  place;  he  could  not  know 
when  he  achieved  it.  VJhen  he  fails  to  perform  as  other  expect  him  to;  their  expres- 
sions  of  disappointment  distress  him.  He  knows  the  pain  of  failure;  but  not  the  joy 
of  successs. 

The  person  who  copies  his  goals  from  others  about  him  will  want  to  do  what 
others  do;  have  what  they  have;  and  be  what  they  have  become;  he  dooms  himself  to 
constant  striving  without  success  or  satisfaction.  There  are  so  many  others  with  so 
many  goaJLs  for  him  to  copy.  He  can  never  achieve  them  all.  He  strives;  but  envoys 
no  success.  The  goal  achieved  is  supplanted  by  another  in  the  moment  of  his  achieve- 
ment . 

Is  there  no  escape  from  the  tension;  the  stress  and  the  strain  of  modern  life 
except  flight  to  fatalism?  Must  we  accept  stomach  ulcers  and  hypertension  as  the 
price  of  our  way  of  life?  I believe  that  our  religion  teaches  us  the  way  to  the  rich; 
full  life.  "It  hath  been  told  thee;  0 man,;  what  is  good;  and  what  the  Lord  doth  re- 
quire  of  thee:  only  to  do  justly;  and  love  mercy;  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God. 
(Micah  6:6)  When  the  great  sage;  Rabbi  Hillel;  was  asked  to  summarize  Judaism  in  a 
single  sentence;  he  said:  "What  is  hateful  to  thee  do  not  do  unto  another.  That  is 
the  whole  Torah.  All  the  rest  is  commentary.  Go  thou;  and  study."  (Shabbas  31a) 
Hillel  taught  love  as  the  essence  of  religion;  and  its  principal  commandment  as: 

"Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself."  (Leviticus  19:18)  '׳/hen  one  makes  love 
the  law  of  his  life;  32.1  of  his  other  goals  and  aspirations  fit  into  a life  pattern  in 
which  tension;  stress  and  strain  are  minimal.  Whatever  material  wealth  he  has  he 
values  primarily  for  the  opportunities  it -gives  him  to  do  good.  He  regards  his  social 
position,  his  standing  in  his  community;  not  as  a source  of  personal  pride  but  as  a 
divinely  imposed  obligation  to  give  leadership  to  activities  for  the  benefit  of  his 
fello'vmien.  If  he  has  any  special  talents  or  abilities;  he  does  not  regard  them  as 
signs  of  his  own  worth;  but  rather  as  gifts  to  be  used  in  God's  service.  On  the  Sab- 
bath;  he  joins  in  the  prayer:  "Malce  us  conscious  of  our  obligation  to  Thee  and  of  the 
opportunities  for  service  which  Thou  hast  put  within  our  reach.  Help  us  to  use  our 
powers  for  the  benefit  of  our  fellowmen;  50  that  the  hearts  of  Thy  children  may  be 
gladdened  by  the  work  of  our  hands."  (Union  Prayerbook;  Newly  Revised;  Volume'l; 
page  38.) 
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Quite  often,  friends,  when  people  make  inquiry  of  me  or  submit  a question  for 
my  consideration,  they  introduce  the  matter  with  the  words,  "Rabbi,  I am  not  really 
religious  but..."  These  words,  though  I have  heard  them  many  times,  never  fail  to 
stir  within  me  the  feeling  that  we  lack  so  much  in  our  understanding  of  ourselves 
and  the  universe  in  which  it  is  given  to  us  to  work  out  our  destinies.  For  me, 
friends,  the  words,  "I  am  not  religious"  are  descriptive  of  an  impossible  situation 
because  every  human  being  by  the  very  nature  of  his  humanness  is  a religious  being. 

Observe  the  child,  if  you  will,  and  you  will  find  that  as  soon  as  he  becomes 
aware  of  his  own  reality  he  begins  to  question  the  nature  of  his  being  and  his  rela- 
tionship  with  things  about  him.  He  wants  to  know  what  he  is  and  who  he  is.  His  mind 
craves  the  knowledge  of  the  creative  process  not  only  as  it  pertains  to  his  existen- 
ce,to  the  י existence  of  the  universe  and  ell  things  therein.  The  child  is  disturbed 
by  the  paradox  of  his  own  limited  existence,  his  eventual  death,  early  or  late,  in 
an  endless,  undying  universe.  And  even  before  he  can  properly  formulate  and  articu- 
late  his  thoughts  he  asks  concerning  the  righteousness  of  all  that  must  befall  him. 

Is  there  child  or  man  in  this  universe  who  has  not  thought  upon  these  things?  Who 
in  all  of  human  history  has  not  climbed  above  the  stars  in  search  of  the  Master  of 
the  universe  or  traveled  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  observe  the  mechanisms  that 
measure  time,  rotate  the  season's^  and  stalk  man  with  an  endless  series  of  difficul- 
ties?  There  is  no  one.  For  all  men  regardless  who  they  are  and  what  they  are -have 
been  compelled- by  an  innate  religiosity' to  think  upon  these  things. 

Perhaps  the  universal  quality  of  the  religious  experience  can  best  be  under- 
stood  if  we  compare  it  to  man's  need  to  love  and  be  loved.  The  child,  without  any 
prior  instruction  from  us,  seeks  the  love  of  his  mother.  His  need  for  love  manifests 
itself  in  many  ways  as  he  grows  towards  maturity.  Somewhere  in  the  growth  process 
he  realizes  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  point  of  love  - receiving  and  giving. 

His  involvement  in  the  love  experience  comes  not  by  way  of  choice,  but  by  way  of  his 
humanness.  A human  being  is  endowed  with  the  'd.esire  to  love  and  be  loved. 

Similarly,  every  human  being  is  religious,  endowed  with  the  compelling  desire 
to  know  who  he  is,  what  he  is  and  the  logic  or  righteousness  of  his  destiny. 
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In  the  light  of  what  I have  said,  friends,  two  questions  might  occur  to  you. 

The  first  is,  if  all  men  are  religious,  not  by  choice  but  by  nat\u:e,  why  are  there 
so  many  differences  among  men  as  regards  their  religious  behavior  both  personally  and 
communally?  And  second,  what  need  is  there,  if  the  religious  experience  is  an  aspect 
of  human  nature,  for  the  institutions  of  religion,  such  as  the  church  and  the  syna- 
gogue  in  our  society? 

To  answer  these  two  questions,  I would  like  to  refer  back  to  the  love  experience. 
The  word  love,  thoiagh  it  may  carry  with  it  some  romantic  overtones,  is  merely  descrip- 
tive  of  a human  experience.  That  experience  is  capable  of  being  good  or  bad,  creative 
or  destructive,  depending  upon  what  the  individual  does  with  his  desire  and  the  poten- 
tial  for  love.  We  speak  of  the  relationship  of  a man  with  a prostitute  as  a love  re- 
lationship.  We  also  speak  of  good  family  life  as  one  reared  in  love.  Here  we  have 
two  types  of  behavior  one  good  and  one  bad,  motivated  by  the  human  desire  f or  1 ove . 

The  religious  experience  is  of  a like  nature,  Ali  of  us  share  the  same  desires, 
fears  and  perplexities.  We  want  to  vinderstand  these  phenomenon  in  order  that  we 
might  cope  with  them.  In  our  attempt  to  understand  them,  we  do  not  all  reach  the  same 
conclusions.  These  conclusions,  or  the  answers  we  do  find,  in  turn,  determine  the 
nature  of  our  personal  and  communal  behavior.  Let  me  offer  an  example  or  two  of  how 
men  reach  different  conclusions  concerning  their  common  problems  and  as  a result  de- 
velop  different  behavior  patterns,  some  good  and  some  bad.  At  one  time  or  another, 
we  are  all  concerned  with  the  reality  of  death.  We  wonder  why  we  must  die.  Some  of 
us  come  to  terms  with  death.  We  say  to  ourselves,  we  are  given  an  untold  number  of 
years,  let  us  see  how  productive  can  we  make  them?  How  much  joy  can  we  find  in  them? 
And  perhaps  by דעג ס  lives  we  can  make  the  world  a better  place  for  our  children.  Others 
approaching  the  same  problem,  live  in  fear  of  their  impending  death.  They  can  think 
of  nothing  else.  They  are  unable  to  find  satisfaction  and  certainly  no  joy  in  the 
years  allotted  to  them.  This  fear  is  reflected  in  their  personalities  and  in  their 
relationships  with  others.  Then  there  is  the  matter  of  illness  which  comes  to  us 
regardless  of  our  ethical  behavior  or  moral  commitments.  Some  feel  that  this  is  a 
grave  injustice  and  cry  out  against  the  Master  of  the  imiverse  saying,  "Is  this  how 
you  repay  me  formy  goodness?  And  then  there  are  those  who  like  our  saintly  rabbis  look 
upon  the  burdens  of  illness  borne  by  men  as  afflictions  of  love.  A loving  God,  the 
say,  tests  us  to  see  what  we  can  do  with  our  lives  when  burdened  with  illness.  These 
are  not  merely  different  conclusions  to  a common  problem.  They  are  attitudes  towards 
life  which  are  manifest  in  two  different  types  of  personeilities,  one  that  can  be  pro- 
ductive  and  one  that  cannot.  One  that  certainly  will  find  joy  in  living,  and  the 
other  only  resentment  and  bitterness. 

The  differences  that  we  find  among  men  ajre  not  due  to  the  fact  that  some  people  ' 
are  religious  and  some  are  not.  They  are  a result  of  what  people  do  with  their  reli- 
gious  experiences . 

Now,  what  part  does  the  church  and  synagogue  play  in  this  basic  human  experience? 
Why  the  same  part  that  the  home  plays  or  should  play  in  regard  to  the  love  experience. 
By  precept  and  example,  it  seems  to  me,  the  home  should  seek  to  help  and  teach  the 
child  to  use  his  love  capacities,  to  discipline  his  desires  in  such  a way  so  as  to 
reach  the  highest  possible  expression  of  love,  namely  the  ability  to  love  one's  neigh- 
bor.  The  Synagogue  for  us  is  the  collection  or  embodiment  of  the  answers  men  have 
found  to  their  problems  and  perplexities  from  the  beginning  of  time.  Some  answers 
that  men  have  found  have  been  self -destructive.  These  have  not  been  good  for  him  nor 
good  for  the  ^society•  in- which_hfi_^lived.  They  have  divided  and  separated  men  one  from 
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the  other.  The  synagogue  through  its  history,  its  prayer,  its  ritual,  warns  us  away 
from  these  destructive  answers  and  helps  us  towards  those  answers  to  our  problems 
which  are  good  for  us  and  for  society  as  a >d101e.  The  synagogue  is  akin  to  the  labo- 
ratory  in  which  the  young  scientist  enters  to  do  his  work.  He  does  not  start  from 
scratch  in  the  project  before  him.  The  laboratory  offers  him  the  sum  total  of  men's 
knowledge  and  experimentation  up  to  that  time.  He  takes  what  is  good,  and  based  upön 
that  he  continues  his  work.  So  the  synagogue  provides  us  with  the  sum  total  of  man's 
human  experiences,  offers  us  what  is  good  and  tells  us  to  move  ahead,  questioning  and 
searching  in  the  hope  that  we  can  find  happiness  in  our  lives  and  bring  some  good  to 
the  world,  as  a result  of  the  years  allotted  to  us. 

When  someone  says  to  me,  "I  am  not  religious,"  I feel  that  here  is  an  individual 
who  could  be  of  tremendous  help  to  us  and  to  himself  if  he  would  only  work  together:•• 
not  only  \rLth  us  who  are  here,  but  those  who  have  been,  and  have  bequeathed  their  ex- 
periences  to  the  synagogue,  adding  to  what  they  have  stored  up  for  us  in  order  that 
we  might  ■understand  more  fully  our  individual  and  collective  destiny,  for  I am  certain 
that  the  greater  our  •understanding  of  what  we  are  and  who  we  are,  the  more  inclined 
we  would  be  to  express  that  understanding  in  our  relationships  with  all  mankind. 
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Temple  Beth  Israel 
Hartford,  Conn, 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  I am  attempting  this  morning  to  ansver  the  question.  What 
is  religion  supposed  to  do  for  us?  I do  so  because  I have  discovered  in  the  course 
of  my  ministry  that  different  people  have  different  concepts  of  the  function  of 
religion  in  their  lives  and  some  of  these  reflect  a profound  misunderstanding  of 
what  religion  is. 

For  instance  - there  are  those  who  consider  religion  as  a kind  of  prop,  as  a 
crutch  to  uphold  them  when  life  becomes  difficult  and  the  going  is  strenuous.  When 
life  is  pleasant  and  the  going  is  easy  some  of  those  think  that  they  can  manage  to 
get  aloiag  without  religion.  They  do  not  think  that  they  have  any  need  for  it; 
neither  do  they  think  about  it  or  practice  its  precepts.  Religion  to  such  people 
is  an  exceedingly  vague  "something"  which  they  think  it  is  good  to  have  available 
for  the  rainy  and  stormy  days  of  life.  When  these  come  then  they  turn  to  religion 
with  the  expectation  that  in  some  indefinable  mysterious  way  something  will  happen, 
and  thus  religion  might  sustain  them  and  tide  them  over  until  the  sun  would  shine 
upon  them  again,  when  they  would  put  it  aside  until  such  a time  as  they  might  feel 
the  need  again  in  time  of  recurrent  difficulty,  heartache  or  fear. 

So  often  I have  found  in  visiting  the  sick  or  the  bereaved  that  people  who  have 
not  practiced  religion  or  lived  by  its  precepts  or  discipline  will  suddenly  volunteer 
a promise  or  a commitment  to  change  their  attitude  or  their  ways  of  living,  "Rabbi" 
some  will  say,  "if  only  I get  well  this  time,  you  watch  and  see  I will  pray  I will 
practice  n^r  religion."  But,  too  often,  these  promises  recede  into  forgetfulness 
as  the  patient  is  restored  to  health  and  vigor. 

There  are  those  who  consider  religion  to  be  something  like  a cloak,  a kind  of 
an  outer  raiment,  which  gives  one  an  air  of  respectability  and  substantiality. 

They  think  of  it  as  a kind  of  protective  garb  against  being  Judged  by  others  on  the 
basis  of  the  deficiencies  and  inadequacies  such  as  all  of  us  have,  some  in  greater 
measure,  some  in  lesser  degree. 

There  are  those  who  even  use  the  cloak  of  religiosity  deliberately  for  the 
purpose  of  diverting  attention  from  their  sins  of  ommission  or  commission.  In  other 
words,  religion  to  some  of  these  is  a kind  of  disguise  in  their  desire  to  appear  to 
others  in  a light  which  is  not  theirs,  to  appear  what  they  are  not  and  to  have 
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others  Judge  them  and  receive  them  not  as  they  know  themselves  to  be  inwardly,  but 
by  the  outward  appearance  which  their  religious  disguise  might  give  them. 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  those  others  who  are  truly,  genuinely  religious. 

To  them  religion  is  primarily  their  awareness  of  God,  a continuing  and  enduring 
sense  of  God's  presence  and  of  their  presence  before  Him.  The  several  types  of 
inscription  which  we  find  in  our  synagogues  on  the  Arks  where  the  Sacred  Scrolls 
are  kept,  usually  read,  "Know  before  whom  thou  standest"  (which  is  a thought  taken 
from  the  Talmud),  and  another  taken  from  the  16th  Psalm,  "I  have  set  the  Lord  al- 
ways  before  me."  Now  there  are  such  sincere  people  who  have  this  kind  of  awareness, 
and  because  of  it  they  try  to  be  dutiful,  reverent,  obedient  children  of  God.  They 
pray  not  because  it  is  conventionally  proper  and  eנqגected,  but  because  of  an  inner 
urge  to  commune  with  their  God.  In  their  social  behavior  they  strive  to  be  just 
and  righteous  and  compassionate  because  that  is  what  God  requires  of  them.  They  are 
genuineנy  humble  of  spirit  because  they  cannot  be  arrogant  in  the  presence  of  God. 

Now  note  this  fact  - because  of  this  religious  experience  and  their  religious 
genuineness,  such  people  do  find,  through  their  religion,  solace  in  the  hours  of 
their  sorrow,  since  they  are  never  alone.  They  find  through  their  religion  that 
their  hearts  and  souls  are  soothed  because  in  their  difficulties  God  is  their  aid 
their  comfort,  their  help.  But  above  all,  to  such  genuine  religious  folk,  their 
religion  offers  a perpetual  challenge  and  a constant  stimulant  to  live  accentablv 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord. 

You  see,  religion  does  give  comfort  to  one  who  is  constantly  religious.  You 
cannot  Just  turn  it  on  as  one  turns  on  a faucet  when  he  chances  to  be  thirsty. 
Religion  does  give  courage  and  strength  to  face  and  master  adversity,  but  only  as 
one  has  the  habit  of  religion  and  lives  by  it.  Religion  is  not  something  like  a 
box  of  pills  in  the  medicine  chest  to  resort  to  only  when  we  are  upset.  The  bles- 
sings  of  religion  come  naturally  when  one  is  truly  religious. 

But  let  me  stress  this  thought.  These,  the  comfort,  the  soothing,  the  courage, 
the  strength,  the  confidence,  the  help,  these  are  by-products  of  religion.  They 
are  not  the  primary  values  of  religion  because  religion  is  not  a soothing- syrup. 

It  is  rather  a challenging,  stirring  call  to  disciplined  living  which  comes  from  our 
awareness  of  God,  our  realization  that  this  is  what  the  Lord  requires  of  us  and  our 
dutiful  walking  in  His  ways.  Merely  to  turn  to  religion  when  we  desperately  need 
one  is  not  sufficient.  Of  course,  religion  can  be  helpful  and  gives  us  spiritual 
aid  and  support  but  only  when  we  constantly,  truly  live  by  its  rules.  Religion 
does  much  for  us,  but  not  when  we  use  it  only  in  desperation  and  not  when  we  turn  ' 
to  it  only  for  conventional  reasons  when  others  are  looking.  When  religion  is  an 
on-going  experience  as  we  read  in  our  Scripture  and  quote  it  in  our  prayers,  "When 
thou  sittest  in  thy  house,  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  when  thou  liest  down  and 
when  thou  rises t up",  then  is  it  as  a guide,  a fortress  on  a rock,  a shelter  and 
protection.  Then  does  it  impart  to  us  solace  and  comfort,  courage  and  strength, 
confidence  and  hope  . Then  is  religion  both  the  guide  and  the  way. 

Only  such  is  authentic  religion.  This  is  what  religion  can  do  for  us,  not  as 
a part-time  affair  but  when  it  is  a full-time  experience,  honestly  sought  and 
earnestly  and  diligently  lived,  every  day  and  everywhere. 
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A HOUSE  WITH  3^5  WINDOWS 

Dr.  AUraham  J.  Feldman,  Rabbi  January  6,  1957 

Temple  Beth  Israel 

701  Farmington  Avenue 

Hartford,  Conn. 

On  a recent  trip  through  Italy, vhile  traveling  between  Padua  and  Ferrara,  a 
Villa  was  pointed  out  to  us  which  had.  two  unusual  characteristics.  One,  it  was 
built  in  Chinese  style.  Two,  it  had  365  windows.  The  Villa  is  still  lived  in. 
However,  it  was  built  many  years  ago.  It  is  thought  that  the  original  builder  had 
in  mind  the  365  days  of  the  year  when  he  installed  as  many  windows  in  that  house, 
and  that  it  was  his  intention  to  suggest  that  one  ought  to  look  upon  the  world  each 
day  out  of  a different  window.  As  I was  traveling  on,  this  suggestion  kept  re- 
curring  to  me.  ^ 

Interestingly  enough,  there  is  a passage  in  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  which  says: 
"When  God  created  the  world  He  created  in  the  heavens  3^5  windows  by  which  the  world 
may  benefit."  It  continues:  "There  are  182  windows  in  the  East,  182  windows  in 

the  West  and  one  in  the  center,  and  through  this  one  window  the  sun  appeared  at  the 
time  of  creation." 

As  I was  thinking  of  both,  the  Italian  Villa  and  the  Talmudic  passage  which  I 
Just  quoted,  it  occurred  to  me  that  both  have  a similar  purport. 

In  the  Talmudic  passage  the  suggestion  is  that  there  is  a central  factor  in 
life,  a central  theme,  as  it  were;  but  there  are  also  peripheral  elements  and  all 
are  intended  to  be  made  use  of. 

ץ 

What  is  the  central  theme  of  our  living?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  answer  would 
be  simply  - life  itself.  Primarily  men  want  to  remain  alive.  Then,  they  want  this 
life  to  be  bright  and  warm  and  cozy.  In  one  of  the  prayers  of  the  Synagogue  in  which 
each  new  month  is  announced  and  prayed  for,  the  petition  is  offered  that  during  the 
new  month  we  might  be  granted  a life  of  peace,  a life  that  would  be  good,  a life  of 
blessing,  a life  of  abundant  sustenance,  a life  of  bodily  vigor,  a life  of  prosperity 
and  honor. 

The  prayer  then  continues  with  the  plea  that  the  life  granted  to  us  during  the 
month  might  be  one  in  which  there  would  be  the  fear  of  heaven  and  the  dread  of  sin; 
that  it  might  be  free  from  shame  and  reproach;  that  it  might  be  characterized  by  a 
love  of  God’s  law.  And  it  concludes  with  a summary  petition  asking  God  that  the 
new  month  might  be  one  in  which  the  desires  of  our  heart  be  fulfilled. 
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In  other  words,  we  want  to  be  alive  and  we  want  our  life  to  be  a happy,  decent, 
comfortable  one.  That  is  what  all  men  crave,  and  in  this  craving  and  desire  we 
constrain  all  our  efforts  and  energies  and  skill  to  achieve  it. 

But  life  is  not  only  - these.  Life,  to  be  full  and  rounded  and  complete,  must 
not  miss  the  opportunities  which  are  constant];/  provided  us  by  the  other  heavenly 
openings.  Peripheral  though  they  be,  these  other  openings  are  real  and  essential. 

There  are  men  who  concentrate  only  on  one  aspect  of  life  - their  business, 
their  profession,  to  the  neglect  of  all  else.  There  are  women  who  concentrate  only 
on  their  family,  or  on  what  is  called  social  life,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else. 


Such  motivations  and  concentration  are  basically  selfish,  because  in  these  pre- 
occupations  other  human  beings  are  thought  of  only  in  terms  of  their  usefulness. 

But  they,  these  others,  also  have  hearts,  minds,  souls,  ambitions  and  in  an  inter- 
dependent  world  they  have  claims  on  us  and  we  owe  them  part  of  ourselves.  There  is 
more  to  life  and  happiness  than  merely  the  achievement  of  our  own  desires. 


Somebody  sent  me  a clipping  from  the  house  organ  of  a hotel  in  Las  Vegas,  Nevada. 
The  clipping  is  interesting  and  offers  food  for  thought.  It  tells  that; 


"In  1923,  a very  important  meeting  was  held  at  the  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel  in  Chicago.  Attending  were  ten  of  the  world’s 
most  successful  financiers.  Those  present  were: 


% 


The  President  of  the  largest  Independent  Steel  Company 

The  President  of  the  National  City  Bank 

The  President  of  the  largest  Utility  Company 

The  President  of  the  largest  Gas  Company 

The  President  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

The  greatest  Wheat  Speculator 

A Member  of  the  President's  Cabinet 

The  greatest  ״Bear”  in  Wall  Street 

Head  of  the  World's  Greatest  Monopoly 

President  of  the  Bank  for  International  Settlement 

"Certainly,  we  must  admit  that  here  were  gathered  a group  of 
the  world's  most  successful  men.  At  least,  men  who  had  found 
the  secret  of  making  money.  Twenty-five  years  later,  let's  see 
where  these  men  are: 

"The  President  of  the  Largest  Independent  Steel  Company, 

Charles  Schwab,  died  a bankrupt  and  lived  on  borrowed  money  for 
five  years  before  his  death. 

"The  President  of  the  greatest  Utility  Company,  Samuel  Insull, 
died  a fugitive  from  justice  and  penniless  in  a foreign  land. 

"The  President  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  Richard  Whitney, 
was  recently  released  from  Sing  Sing  Prison. 

"The  President  of  the  Largest  Gas  Company,  Howard  Hopson,  is 

now  insane . 

"The  greatest  Wheat  Speculator,  Arthur  Cutten,  died  abroad, 
insolvent. 

"The  Member  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  Albert  Fall,  was 
pardoned  from  prison  so  he  could  die  at  home. 
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"The  greatest  "Bear"  in  Wall  Street,  Jesse  Livermore, 
died  a suicide. 

"The  head  of  the  Greatest  Monopoly,  Ivan  Krueger,  died 
a suicide. 

"The  President  of  the  Bank  for  International  Settlement, 

Leon  Fraser,  died  a suicide. 

"All  of  these  men  learned  well  the  art  of  making  money, 
but  not  one  of  them  learned  how  to  live...."  * 

You  see  these  people  used  only  one  window  through  which  they  could  look  out 
upon  life.  They  could  and  should  have  used  majiy  more  windows. 

That  is  why  I was  so  intrigued  by  the  Italian  Villa  with  its  365  windows  and 
its  suggestion  of  having  an  utterly  different  window  through  which  to  look  out  upon 
life,  each  day  of  the  year.  Because,  you  see,  each  position  that  we  stand  in  offers 
a different  perspective.  The  angle  is  different;  our  focus  is  different;  the  play  f/ 
of  light  may  be  different;  and,  as  we  move  from  place  to  place,  from  position  to  // 
position,  we  necessarily  have  a different  view. 

We  see  things  in  a different  way. 

Now  I know  that  there  are  people  who  dislike  different  perspectives.  You  may 
recall  that  in  Marquand's  "The  Late  Mr.  Apley",  that  Back  Bay  Boston  Brahmin  looked 
out  upon  the  world  always  through  the  same  window  through  which  his  father  and  grand- 
father  looked  out  upon  life.  You  will  recall  that  he  protested  vehemently  an  elec- 
trie  sign  that  was  put  in  over  one  of  the  buildings  near  the  Boston  Commons  because 
it  changed  his  view.  It  represented  a change,  and  change  is  what  he  resented.  Mr. 
Apley  was  not  an  interesting  person,  neither  was  he  comfortable  nor  attractive.  He 
remained  static.  He  occupied  but  one  position  of  outlook. 

The  fact  is  that  a truly  happier  life  is  possible  only  when  we  remain  unstatic, 
as  we  attempt  to  look  out  upon  life  and  our  world  each  day  through  a different 
window  and  thus  are  enabled  to  see  life  in  ever-differing  perspective  and  focus. 

We  are  then  enabled  to  see  what  is  outside  of  our  own  lives  and  see  ever  more  and 
more  of  it.  It  is  likely  thus  we  will  become  sufficiently  interested  in  what  we  see 
and,  because  of  such  interest,  be  moved  to  improve  it  as  we  constantly  want  our  own 
lives  bettered  and  enriched.  We  then  are  moved  to  feel  the  urge  to  participate  in 
the  surging  life  outside  our  own  and  perhaps  to  contribute  eagerly  to  the  happiness 
of  others.  Then  our  own  life  becomes  better,  richer,  more  colorful,  more  contentful, 
more  significant. 

ג 

Coes  not  such  an  achievement  make  worthwhile  the  effort  we  might  put  forth  to 
use  new  windows  daily  because  such  windows  are  opportunities  and  invitations  to 
happier  living  and  our  own  lives  can  be  rounded  in  beauty,  in  dignity,  in  signifi- 
cance  for  ourselves  and  for  others?  Our  own  lives  become  more  complete  through  the 
changing  perspectives  of  selfless  living. 

"The  Holy  One  blessed  be  He  created  In  the  heavens  365  windows  to  the  end  that 
the  world  of  men  might  make  use  of  them." 


* This  quotation  is  to  be  found  in  "Modern  Parables"  by  Fulton  Oursler. 
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HOW  CAN  I FACE  TOMORROW  WITHOUT  MY  LOVED  ONE? 


By:  Rabbi  David  H.  Wlce 

Coneregation  Rodeph  Shalom  December  23,  1956 

615  N.  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia^  Pa. 

Thank  you. 

to  "‘' ־ יverlasting  a™״־,  there ־־־־0 ־ 

fo.  tr^Lrt^StJ^TtL^'ÄL^ÄeT  apprehension 

- f:  ~ STLSfrxiverS:“ 

־J:riL11ra™־I  Philosophy  vhlch  reassures  us  that  "Una־™e״h1?e“ 

les־n־L״:״h:  ?a״h1:־s?^V^lL"T1“״0™־aX^^  ^ ''־־"״ 

done  we  sleep  again  ״with  our  fathers״  and  ?־נדז,+ 

z.-'Si  tri  •hr^  • ״ ״ ד■״“  ■■«  s:־“J5-״.rr״r־;,rs,:‘“ 
״ ״״. ״‘ix  “s.;  rs־r  t 

.״S.T  S=;  “^2 

r״€£“H;~"  air  ״ 

Ä? ״ » .״■ ״r:.s.r;‘c  £-.sr״s.2;  rjzs.:‘£z  sr״iT 
.425“^.׳™;  "S  s;2־v;.s  “״ 

ln“L  hour  o?  sorrow  erf  f ^  י''־ ־ ’י״'*' ״ 

־»ס-  part  Of ־־ ” ׳י “ ״“ ״ 

V״L^Ltr  ״ , ״r;r  JT-  »״ ״ .ד״-'  -., 

to  mamta.n  the  high  quality  of  this  program ^ contributions  enable  us 

^ * Rabbi  Jonah  B.  Wise 
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Let  us  examine  a few  of  these  insists. 

Scripture  tells  us  that  when  his  child  was  ill,  David  besought  God  for  him,  and 
fasted  --  but  when  the  child  died  he  arose  from  the  earth,  and  washed,  and  anointed 
himself,  and  changed  his  apparel,  and  came  into  the  house  of  the  Lord  and  wor- 
shipped;  then  he  came  to  his  own  house  and  did  eat.  His  ser^nts  said:  V/hat  thing 
is  this  that  thou  hast  done?  Thou  didst  fast  and  weep  for  the  child  while  it  was 

when  the  child  was  dead,  thou  dldat  rise  and  eat  bread.״  David  ^־^־■ed: 
"While  the  child  was  yet  alive,  I fasted  and  wept:  perhaps  God 11-^ ״^  gracious 
unto  me  that  the  child  may  live  ־ but  now  he  is  dead,  wherefore  shall  I fast.  Can 
I bring  him  back  again?  I shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall  not  return  to  me. 

(II  Samuel,  Chapter  12). 

And  as  yet  another  example,  there  is  that  amazing  story  from  the  TaMud  about 
Berurlah,  the  wife  of  Rabbi  Meier,  who  lived  in  the  troubled  second  century  of  this 
era.  Two  sons  died  on  the  Sabbath  while  their  father  was  in  the  house  of  study. 
Upon  his  return  home  Beruriah  broke  to  him  the  news  of  the  death  °£  ^heir  sons  by 
asking  this  question;  "Precious  Jewels  were  left  in  our  keeping.  The  owner  asked 
that  they  be  returned.  Should  we  relinquish  them?"  "How  can  you  ask  such  a 
question?"  responded  her  husband.  Then  Beruriah  quoted  those  immortal  words  of 
Job,  used  to  this  day  by  the  faithful:  "The  Lord  gave,  the  Lord  hath  taken  away. 

Blessed  be  the  Name  of  God." 

The  rituals  and  mourning  customs  of  our  people  as  they  ^®^eloped  over  ^e 
centuries,  reveal  profound  wisdom  and  their  boundless  faith  in  the  God  of  life. 

Thomas  Mann  in  his  psychological  novel  about  the  Biblical  Joseph,  tau^t 
that  what  the  channel  is  to  the  river,  ritual  is  to  human  emotions. 
the  river  flows  within  its  bounds,  - unchannelled,  it  be co^s  a flood.  2°  ^^1 
sets  bounds  to  our  joys  and  to  our  griefs.  Without  the  ritual  we  woi^d  not  toow 

how  much  or  how  little  to  sorrow  and  to  rejoice.  Grief  is  H 

harm  us  only  if  we  supress  our  natural  feelings,  or  give  vent  to  that  which  is  n 

sincerely  felt. 

In  Judaism  we  recognize  the  psychological  fact  that  there  will  ja^ng 
dearees  of  feeling  and  emotion ־■ ־  intense  from  death  to  burial,  followed  by  a 
period  of  prescribed  and  perhaps  less  intense  mourning  in  the  fa^ly 
first  week.  There  then  follows  measured  abstentions  for  thirty  days.  Memoria 
prayers  are  recited  for  the  duration  of  the  first  year,  then  we  stir  the  sad 
memory  by  the  annual  recitation  of  the  memorial  prayer.  ^ 

Here  in  this  program  is  outlined  a measured,  planned  weaning  from  grief,  lead- 
i״g  t^rLdlvidual'grfdually  back  to  noraalcy  to^rda  ״patzon  inl.f.  - 

for  life  and  not  death  is  the  theme  song  of  our  faith  — life  here  to  be  1^^^^ 
life-everlasting  with  God.  We  stand  to  recite  the  Kaddish 

rofl  in  iov  and  in  sorrow  alike  --  sanctifying  His  name  and  attesting  to  the  fact 
ttot  we^cL  1?  ”Si  Of  It,  good  and  evil,  life  and  death,  for  all  comas  from 

the  One  loving  Father. 

It  is  no  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  departed  that  we  becoi^  so  helplessly 
dependent  upon  them  that  we  have  no  sure  basis  within  ourselves  ^"^r  continu 
strength  for  living.  It  is  a far  greater  tribute  to  their  memory  that  we  c^  1 


(OVER) 
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®nd  stronger  and  with  more  self-reliance  because  we  knew  and 
Ttbi^tZ  “׳®״““”"“ip  - *“־־ ־ »־־ ״ ־ ״ “־le  stronger  through 

We  can  face  each  day  with  the  faith  of  our  fathers  with  th?»  c.+vov,״+u 
us  by  our  forebears,  with  the  love  and  memory  of  dear  oAes. 

״.+V.  teaches  us  to  remember,  not  with  grief,  nor  with  bitterness  -- נור ן+ 

With  love  ahd  gratitude!  We  thank  Ood  for  the  gift  of  loving  1־e«10ry! 

Amen. 


MEMORAIIDUM־ 
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IS  ORGANIZED  RELIGION  NECESSARY? 

By:  Rabbi  David  H.  Wice  December  16,  1956 

Congregation  Rodeph  Shalom 
615  N.  Broad  Street 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Thank  you. 

Some  of  us  never  seem  to  be  satisfied.  A generation  ago  it  was  very  popular 
among  some  intellectuals  to  say  that  they  believed  in  religion,  but  did  not  care  for 
"organized  religion״.  Needless  to  say,  religious  leaders  were  not  happy  about  this. 
Today,  it  is  very,  very  popular  to  believe  in  organized  religion,  to  support  the  in- 
stitutions,  even  to  place  one's  name  upon  the  roster  of  congregations.  Once  again 
the  religious  leaders  are  not  entirely  satisfied.  They  feel  that  this  is  a salute 
and  a token  of  goodwill,  but  they  would  prefer  participation,  involvement,  commitment, 
and  the  fulfillment  of  the  teachings  of  religion  in  daily  life.  It  would  seem,  then, 
that  religious  leaders  want  not  only  affiliation,  but  participation.  But  if  they  had 
to  make  their  choice  between  the  two,  they  would  prefer  involvement  and  practice, 
rather  than  support.  Religious  institutions  would  manage,  somehow,  with  lesb  support, 
if  necessary  - but  the  world  cannot  long  endure  without  the  implementation  of  reli- 
gious  teachings. 

Let  us  now  analyze  the  q,uestion  as  to  whether  "organized  religion"  is  necessary. 
What  is  implied  in  this  question?  Is  it  the  objection  to  helping  maintain  the  institu- 
tions,  to  sharing  the  cost  of  buildings  and  keeping  up  religious  schools,  seminaries, 
and  all  of  the  apparatus  of  ״organized  religion"?  Or  is  there  implied  that  as  soon 
as  we  organize  and  build  institutions  and  have  professionals  in  the  religious  field, 
that  somehow  we  diminish  the  purity  of  the  concepts  of  religion?  Perhaps  it  would 
help  our  thinking  if  we  could  draw  some  parallels  to  other  fields  of  human  endeavor. 

First  let- us  consider  education.  We  might  paraphrase  the  statement  about  reli- 
gion  by  saying  that  we  believe  in  education, _ but  we  do  not  like  "organized  education". 
Those  who  had  been  privileged  to  go  through  the  institutions  of  education,  through 
schools  and  colleges,  universities  and  professional  schools,  and  had  access  to  11- 
braries  and  the  interplay  of  disciplined  minds  at  conferences,  would  presumably  be 
considered  educated.  But  what  of  the  younger  generation?  Shall  we  let  parents  say 
to  their  children:  "Education  is  a wonderful  possession.  Every  person  should  be  edu- 
cated",  eind  let  it  go  at  that,  disregarding  the  Institutions  dedicated  to  education? 

If  we  repeated  this  a number  of  times  a day,  year  after  year,  it  must  be  obvious  to 
any  of  us  that  the  child  would  not  necessarily  be  one  step  nearer  the  goal.  But  en- 
roll  that  child  in  the  school,  subject  him  to  a teacher,  textbooks,  curriculum. 

The  cost  of  this  mailing  is  $3-00  a year.  This  and  other  expenditures  involved  in  our  national  weekly 
broadcasts  are  made  possible  only  by  your  continued  voluntary  support.  Your  contributions  enable  us 
to  maintain  the  high  quality  of  this  program  Rabbi  Jonah  B.  Wise 
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(and  ־behind  all  that  would  ־be  the  normal  school,  or  the  university  for  the  training 
of  the  teacher)  , school  ־boards,  voluntary  funds  or  taxation,  or  both,  for  the 
support  of  the  institutions,  and  paper  and  pencils,  and  a host  of  other  mechanical 
details,  in  what  could  be  summarized  as  "organized  education."  Then,  step  by  step, 
day  by  day,  year  by  year,  the  child  would  be  led  along  the  road  to  Imowledge,  and 
understanding,  and,  we  hope,  wisdom,  and  proficiency,  in  trade  or  profession,  or 
into  one  of  the  32,000  walks  of  life  our  government  has  tabiilated  as  potential  ways 
to  make  an  honest  living. 

As  an  aside,  there  is  an  insist  which  educational  psychologists  have  given 
us.  The  parent  who  innocently  asks  the  child:  "What  did  you  learn  in  school 
today?"  will  frequently  receive  the  answer:  "Nothing."  But  the  parent,  in  his 
heart,  knows  better,  persists  in  sending  the  child  for  "organized  education,"  know- 
Ing  full -well  that  the  number  of  the  learning  experiences  grows  and  that  the  pur- 
poses  of  education  will  ultimately  be  fulfilled.  But  strangely  enough,  many  a 
parent,  asking  the  same  question  about  Religious  School,  believes  the  child,  and 
sometimes  calls  the  Rabbi  or  Minister  to  complain,  and  ml^t  even  withdraw  the 
child  from  religious  instruction! 

Now,  let  us  similarly  apply  parallel  thinking  to  health  and  medicine  in  the 
analogy  with  Religion.  How  unfortunate,  for  mankind  it  would  be  if  we  were  to 
say:  "I  believe  in  health,  but  I do  not  like  ‘organized  medicine.‘"  Let  us  just 
give  lip  service  to  the  physical  welfare  of  the  hijraan  being.  But  why  bother  with 
doctors,  medical  schools,  hospitals,  pharmacists,  and  pharmaceutical  manufacturers, 
prescription  blanks,  sanitation  laws,  pure  food  and  drug  acts,  and  a host  of  other 
details  in  the  apparatus  of  "organized  medicine?" 

In  the  legal  field  could  one  speak  about  justice  and  human  equality  before 
the  law,  and  neglect  the  law  courts,  the  legislatures,  the  legislators,  the  law 
enforcement  officers?  What  "organized  medicine"  is  to  health,  and  "organized  law" 
to  justice,  "organized  religion"  is  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  human 
society.  It  is  the  only  way  man  has  yet  devised  to  transmit  his  values  to  yet 
another  and  another  generation.  The  great  religious  literature  symbolized  in  our 
Bible  and  post-biblical  writings,  the  art  in  religious  symbolism,  the  architecture 
of  our  houses  of  vrorship,  the  dedication  of  teacher  and  pastor,  the  participation 
of  layman,  religiously  motivated  in  all  the  philanthropic  and  charitable  institu- 
tions  which  have  been  the  outgrowth  of  religious  teaching  --  all  these  have  helped 
man  in  his  upward  march  from  savagery  and  barbarism  to  culture  and  civilization. 

Our  Prayerbook  meditates  in  these  words  on  the  meaning  of  the  Synagogue  as  a י 
prime  institution  in  our  organized  religious  life: 

"The  synagogue  is  the  sanctuary  of  Israel.  It  was  born  out  of  Israel ‘s 
longing  for  the  living  God.  It  has  been  to  Israel  throughout  his  end- 
less  wanderings  a visible  token  of  the  presence  of  God  in  the  midst  of 
the  people.  It  has  shed  a beauty  that  is  the  beauty  of  holiness  and 
has  ever  stood  on  the  high  places  as  the  champion  of  justice  and  brother- 
hood  and  peace.  It  is  Israel's  sublime  gift  to  the  world.  Its  truths 
are  true  for  all  men,  its  love  is  a love  for  all  men,  its  God  is  the  God 
of  dll  men,  even  as  was  prophesied  of  old.  ‘I^  house  shall  be  called  a 
house  of  prayer  for  all  peoples’" ..  (Union  Prayei'book,  Newly  Revised, 

Vol.  I,  page  327)• 

(OVER) 


\ 
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The  DbvBical  structure  came  alive  through  the  prayers  of  the  devoted,  tl^rou^ 

r־p־  a״a 

^ nf  lovina  sacrifice  and  human  understanding,  upon  which  man  dr 

aspli-ation,  of  loving  sacriiice  an  iiylng  waters  for  the  thirsty,  a 

^°hLsf  wiS^a  treasure  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  and  inspiration  and  faith,  to 
store  house  with  a treasure  ז^nווRP  of  God  was  taken  into  the  home  and 

the  truest  sense  what  was  guiding  li^t.  This  was  and  is  the  function 

r4rtuuL״.";־a  to  t.e־־  ends  Its  teachers 

and  ministers  have  dedicated  their  lives  and  their  energ  es. 

For  the  ■t^°^S^^^^P®2°33^^^0%erverand  fronS^institutiSrifand^through 
organized  aspects,  ־ accumulated  wisdom  and  insight  are  handed  on. 

Sllel^SSht  St  ״Separe.te  not  thyself  from  the  congregation,־ ־ ״  an  admonition 
we  heed  to  this  day. 

tte^?e3־?^tion  and  transmission  of  that  Religion  hecomee  ־aaaUy  pro- 
clous  and  indispensable . 


I believe  in  Religion  and  in  its  institutions J 


Amen. 
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BY : Rabbi  Judaii  Cabn 
Temple  Israel 

Lnvre1.ce,  Loni?  Island,  K.Y. 


Thank  you. 

Dear  Friends: 

Toraorrov  the  people  of  the  United  States  vrtll  celebrate  Labor  Dav  This  hoH 
day  vas  designated  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1834  and  is  dos-i  +0  holi- 

a״d  ».־n  Of  our  country,  through  ״ho^e  la^or  olL  na« » ZToVto  Z\TseT 
position  of  strength  and  influence  in  the  world.  It  is  worth  f 

vlSenS“"’  ?^if fdT  ®  ־■ ־volution,  a civil  war  or  any  other  act^r׳ 

of  th־  ^ ^ legalj-y  established  by  the  representatives  of  all 

iBhnr  ^ United  States,  wuethcr  they  be  laborers  or  the  employers  of 

strS״l״־“"°L itT  T the  bitterness  of  the  "!^Ld ־ ״lass 

struggle  . Quite  to  the  contrary.  It  has  become,  by  tradition,  the  date  on  which 

Zo~  IheS"“  -־ay  fir  the  year  of  ™rk 

C "־fliin  the  framework  of  these  thoughts  that  1 should  like  to  discuss  two 

cSLlhS־"r.:;r  “ “r ־ *״truggl״.־  Ihis  is  a concept  wh^™ 

and  tL!e  wL  eternal  and  uncompromising  fight  between  those  who  labor 

J Ifleahas  been  drilled  into  the  minds  of  capital  and 

ו years  that  it  has  become  a truism  in  the  thinking  of  many 

S־a״d  inevitable  has  proved  to  be  one  S tee  mSsT 

of  Vter^c  ® ״®ap°“־  Ih  the  hands  of  those  who  gain  much  through  tee  use■ 

ר c־  ija-r-p  engendering  of  hatred  betveen  men  and  women.  For  wherever  there 

■h  there  is  fear;  the  fear  of  being  attacked,  the  fear  that  defenses  will 

vlc?^״r ג * ו“®-  is  fear  and  Insecurity  men  become  tee  prey  of 

people  who  claim  that  they  have  come  to  protect  the  weak,  the  needy  and  the 
insecure,  but,  who  in  reality,  have  come  only  to  exploit  and  to  destroy! 

many  years,  especially  in  the  early  days  of  American  industrial  development 
vho  employed  labor  feared  the  possible  growth  of  labor's  strength.  Men  of  ' 
the  people  through  whan  skill  and  efforts  they  had^ecomf Lf  of 

vSfbI0S!Ldlrir  instances 

capital's  use  of  private  police  and 

thn!  destroy  the  attempts  of  labor  to  organize  into  unions  and 

thus  secure  greater  bargaining  power  in  the  sale  of  their  productive  capacity. 


The  cost  to  us  of  this  mailing  alone  is  $3.00  a year.  This  and  other  expenditures  involved  in  our  national 
sveekly  broadcasts  are  ^de  possible  only  by  your  continued  voluntary  support.  3־our  contributions 
enable  us  to  maintain  the  high  quality  of  this  program.  rarb!  Jonah  B.  Wisf 
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d^l^SST־  IL  greatest  ■■edifice  complex■■  knovn  to  man. 

The  Whole  temper  of  our  time,  in־t־־d^of  being 

church,  as  was  the  situation  not  '״'®^  «JranShetic  to  the  word  and  work  of  reli- 
awalienlng  to  the  world  of  science,  ® ^ hidden  away  in  some  back  page,  but 

gion.  Me  now  find  Fulton  Oursler■־  books,  rating״־  Hardly  a 

with  bold  headlines  on  p^e  ^ selll?s  bear  religious  themes; 

single  week  ,^ustriaf planL  and  airports;  religious  periodicals  are 

Chapels  are  being  built  in  ^^^äustriax  stamps  and  included  in  our 

placed  in  hotel  rooms;  the  name  of  God  is  etched  ^to  our 

oath  of  allegiance  — even  ?^raying  dolls  jo  ״l^ine  reported  a year  or  so  ago, 

their  bottles  and  have  to  by«;  LeTint^doS  tMt  can  be  Lde  to  yel— 
a certain  toy  co^^y  f ®^here  without  being  reminded  of  the  ■■Man 

r«״g  .forratrr,^scSing  - from  the  ^uke  boxi 

even  the  preacher  may  yyagain  attain^^e  "hf  “־ 

Äe“  !nSÄm  ^f^orh־־!־  pedeey^  yor^g  - - 

by  Mr.  Elmo  Eoper,  Americans  i״  ‘o^?״  at  tte  Tresent  time?■■  - placed  , 

do  you  feel  is  doing  the  most  go  ^ w g 1ea2rs.  But  a similar  survey  conducted 

the  ministiy  as  a group  ■■doing  ^ 

the  most  good"  and  most  to  be  trusted. 

Q.E.D.  There  18  an  undispyd  of^rellgion  ^^being'^revived?■■  . 

haps  it  seems  captious  then  to  inquire.  ^emav  be  becoming  too  religious,  in 

and  no  doubt  even  more  carping  to  י replacing  other  fashions  and  fads  as 

■ “ >■  » ״— • ״ ״ ־• . 

As  Mr.  Duncan  Korton-Taylor,  »^®balle^lng^article^l^rt^e^^ 
:Sr8L''rin:r־  Tn  °a™  cr־;iiu־u־  hafbeen  described  as  being,  at  its  b«t, 

f 1.•  ■I  no  ic  00  a year  This  and  other  expenditures  involved  in  our  national  weekly 
The  cost  of  this  mailing  is  $3.00  a year,  inis  .״oDort  Your  conVibuüons  enable  us 

broadcasts  are  made  possible  only  by  your  continued  voluntary  support.  Your  ^ 

to  maintain  the  high  quality  of  this  program. 


superficial  and,  at  vorst,  arrogant  aiad  materialistic.  "Are  business  men,  he 
candidly  challenges,  "merely  *promoting*  religion  as  a useful  tool  and  God  as  a con- 
venient  partner  to  have  in  the  firm? 

We  have  engraved  the  name  of  God  on  our  postage  stamps  and  have  added  the 
words,  '*under  God"  to  our  pledge  of  allegiance  — but  have  we  really  acted  upon  the 
recognition  that  "this  nation,  under  God,"  if  it  be  a genuine  spiritual  commitment 
rather  than  a superficial  and  sentimental  success  formula,  means  this  nation  under 
God*s  ,judgment  and  command;  to  do  His  will  and  to  walk  in  His  vay«  bjrb_m^, 

gp  H^berg,  in  his  comprehensive  and  constructive,  * Catholic,  Protestant  and 

Jew,"  puts  it,  "is  the  beginning  and  end  of  much  of  present-day  American  religiosity. 
Thus,  man  is  not  serving  God  -־  but  God  is  made  to  serve,  or  rather,  to  subserve, 
man;  to  subserve  his  every  purpose  and  enterprise  whether  it  be  economic  prosperity, 
free  enterprise,  security  or  peace  of  mind.  God  thus  becomes  an  omnipotent  servant, 
a universal  bellhop,  to  cater  to  man* 6 every  caprice;  faith  becomes  a sure-fire  de- 
vice  to  get,  not  necessarily  what  we  need  or  what  our  brothers  require,  but  what  we 
petulantly  and  peevishly  crave. 

This  reduction  of  God  from  master  to  slave  has  reached  its  height,  or 
rather  its  depth  of  blaspheny,  in  the  cult  of  the  Man  Upstairs  --  the  friendly  neigh- 
bor-god  who  dwells  in  the  apartment  Just  above.  Call  on  him  anytime  --  especially 
if  you  are  feeling  blue.  He  does  not  get  the  least  bit  upset  with  your  faults  an 
failings  and,  as  for  your  sins,  not  only  does  he  not  remember  them  --  but  who  ever 
heard  of  such  a concept  in  so  sophisticated  an  age!  The  veiy  word  and  concept  of 
sin  have  been  abolished  and  "adjustment"  or  "non-adjustment"  have  taken  their  places. 
Thus,  as  Roy  Echardt  pointed  out,  "the  citizenry  is  guided  to  a new  kind  of  divine- 
h\m1an  chumminess.  Fellowship  with  the  Lord  is,  so  to  say,  an  extra- emotional  jag, 
a gospel  that  makes  us  *feel  real  good." 

What  a far  cry  from  Amos'  God,  insisting:  "I  hate,  I loathe  your  feasts 
and  solemn  assemblies.  Only  let  justice  flow  forth  as  waters  and  righteousness  as 
a never- failing  stream"  — and  Isaiah's,  "Wash  you,  make  yourselves  clean.  Put  away 
the  evil  from  before  Mine  eyes.  Cease  to  do  wrong.  learn  to  do  right.  How  true 
it  is  that  the  measure  of  how  far  contemporary  American  religiosity  falls  short  of 
a true  religious  revival  of  our  historic  Judeo-Christian  faith  is  to  be  found  in  the 
chasm  that  separates  this  contemporary  creed  of  the  "God  Upstairs'  and  the  Livin 
Doll"  from  the  living  Lord  of  Amos  and  Jeremiah  and  Micah  and  Jesus. 

That  this  latter  day  cult  has  little  relationship  with  that  religion  which 
would  challenge  us  to  build  God's  kingdom  of  righteousness  on  earth  is  disconcert- 
ingly  driven  home  in  still  another  question  that  was  asked  in  the  survey  to  which  I 
have  already  made  reference  . When  asked,  "Would  you  say  your  religious  beliefs 
have  any  effect  on  your  practices  in  business  or  politics?"  a majority  of  the  s^e 
Americans  who  had  testified  that  they  regarded  religion  as  something  very  important 
answered  that  their  religious  beliefs  had  no  real  effect  on  their  ideas  or  conduct 
in  the  decisive  areas  of  eveiyday  life.  Which  reminds  me  of  a certain  congregation 
which  decided  that  the  question  of  integration  had  no  relevance  whatsoever  to  the 
work  of  religion.  Thus  did  they,  by  a single,  parliamentary  motion  --  unani^usly 
carried,  mind  you  --  veto  all  the  teachings  of  Moses  and  Isaiah  and  Hosea  and  the 
rabbis  and  the  sages  and  the  psalmists  and^  the  authors  of  our  prayer  book  wherein 
we  pray  each  Sabbath  eve  and  morning:  "May  the  time  not  be  distant  when  men 
■all  men,  I seem  to  read  in  that  holy  I'ltual  — and  not  just  those  men  of  our  oto 
^or  or  creed  or  condition  of  life  --  "when  ^ men,  created  in  Thine  image  shall 
be  brethren,  one  in  spirit  and  one  in  fellowship."  I wonder  whether  in  the 
of  their  conscience  those  congregational  trustees  did  not  hear  at  least  the  minority 
opinion  of  Amos,  insisting:  "Are  ye  not  as  the  Ethiopian  unto  Me?"  Were  they 

(PLEASE  TURN  OVER) 
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completely  deaf  to  the  voice  of  God's  dissenting  vote?  If  this  be  the  extent  of 
our  revival  of  religion  in  America  today,  that  it  regards  the  treatment  of  man  by 
his  fellowman  as  irrelevant,  then  such  an  alleged  revival  a fraud  and  a fake, 
hypocrisy  and  humbug. 

But,  my  friends,  while  I have  provided  much  evidence  to  which  neither  you 
nor  I dare  to  be  blind,  to  indicate  that  there  are  many,  too  many  in  fact,  who  are 
religious  in  name  only,  whose  so-called  religion  is  naught  but  a convenient  tool  in 
our  sometimes  too  self-righteous  war  against  the  godless,  nevertheless,  this  is  a 
caricature  of  vast  numbers  of  spiritually  motivated  men  and  women  who  are  todi^ 
streaming  back  to  the  synagogue  and  church.  Ihey  have  come  to  the  realization  that 
the  scientific  gods  whom  they  once  blindly  worshipped,  have  led  them  to  the  slippery 
abyss  of  threatening  world  annihilation;  that  statesmen,  unless  guided  by  God  and 
conscience,  will  speed  the  universal  destruction  of  all  humanity.  They  have  come  to 
the  realization  that,  though  in  the  first  sophomoric  flush  of  their  acquaintance  with 
Darwin  and  Hegel  and  Marx  and  Freud,  they  scoffed  and  scorned  the  moral  preachments 
of  their  past;  now  these  Ideals  and  ideas,  these  aspirations  and  values,  are  their 
sole  hope  of  redemption  for  themselves  and  their  children.  Without  such  guldeposts 
and  directional  signals  they  are  lost. 

But  even  though  some  may  still  remain  skeptical  concerning  this  all-too- 
sudden  return  to  religion  and  may  not  share  my  at  least  qualified  optimism  concerning 
the  genuine-ness  of  vast  numbers  of  our  young  people,  especially,  who  are  finding 
their  way  back,  their  way  back  to  their  respective  faiths,  this  much  must  be  ad- 
mitted  by  all:  The  flow  of  these  multitudes  into  our  churches  and  synagogues,  the 
placing  of  the  preacher  once  again  upon  his  erstwhile  pedestal  of  public  esteem,  the 
publication,  in  never- failing  streams,  of  religious  literature,  the  increased  at- 
tendance  at  worship  and  study  classes  --  all  this  provides  us  vdio  are  concerned  with 
the  fate  and  future  of  religion  with  the  greatest  opportunity  and  challenge  religion 
has  ever  known.  What  a challenge  to  confront  these  multitudes  thronging  back  into 
our  fold  with  what  the  Lord  doth  require  of  them.  Let  us  not  falter  nor  fail  in 
meeting  this  chance  and  challenge. 

A few  nights  from  now,  hundreds,  thousands, millions  of  tiny  tapers  will  be 
Kindled  in  Jewish  households  throughout  the  world,  to  usher  in  the  Jewish  feast  of 
Chanukah,  commemorating  the  victory  of  the  valorous  Maccabees  who,  in  a time  when 
vast  multitudes  did  slavishly  follow  the  accepted  pattern  of  religiosity  of  that 
period,  dared  Instead  to  resist  and  to  sxammon  their  few  followers  to  do  battle  for 
the  true  faith  which  demanded  of  its  adherents  that  they  worship  and  follow  God, 
rather  than  men.  "Who  is  like  Thee?  --  like  Thee,  alone.  Oh  God,  among  the  mighty?" 
was  their  clarion  battle  call,  and  with  faith  in  their  hearts  they  brought  low  the 
once  all-powerful  Antlochus.  The  military  victory  was  marked,  not  by  proud  parades 
or  military  monuments,  but  by  the  re-dedication  of  the  Ten^jle  and  the  reconsecration 
of  the  people  unto  God. 

So,  at  this  Chanukah  season'--  and  at  Christmas tide,  soon  to  follow  — may 
all  of  us  repair,  in  sincerity  and  truth,  to  our  temples  and  our  churches,  cleanse 
~.hem  of  any  taint  or  vestige  of  mere  religiosity  and  re -consecrate ״them  and  ourselves 
to  Lhe  Living  God  and  to  His  living  worä  unto  all  mankind.  And  in  this  tanked, 
״roubled  time  let  us  indeed  seek  that  triumph  of  the  spirit  which  will  bring  to  all 
the  children  of  men  that  peace  in  society  and  that  peeice  of  soul  which  passeth  all 
understanding . 
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(Sunday  and  Monday  Afternoon) 
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1.  Balancing  the  Temple  Budget 

2.  Oaining  and  Sustaining  Membership 
3•  Nursery  and  Vacation  Schools 

4,  Leadership  Retreats 

5*  Congregational  Boards  and  Committees 
6.  The  Cemetery  and  Its  Problems 

Monday  ^ 

1•  An  Efficient  Temple  Office 
2•  Bar,  3as  Mitzvah  and  Confirmation 

3.  A Public  Relations  Program 

4.  New  Building  Program 

5.  Music  in  the  Synagogue 

6•  Fund-raising  for  Capital  Expenditures 

WORKSHOPS 

(Tuesday  Afternoon) 


Tuesday 

1.  God  Concept  for  the  20th  Century  Jew 

2.  Torah  and  Revelation  for  the  Modern  Jew 
3•  The  Prophetic  Ideals 

4.  Understanding  the  Chosen  People  Idea 

5,  Death  and  Immortality 
6•  Purpose  of  Man's  Life 

7•  Israel;  State  and  People 


t 
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WORKSHOPS 


(V'/edne3day  Afternoon) 


IVednesda: 


1•  Making  the  Home  More  Jewish 

2,  Vital  Functions  of  the  Synagogue 

3,  Broadening  the  Scope  of  the  School 

(Weekday  classes,  P.T.A.  etc.) 

4,  The  Temple  Social  Action  Program  and  the  Community 
5*  Programming  for  Adult  Education 

6.  Year  Round  Prograrniuing  for  Youth 

7.  More  Effective  Sabbath  Worship 

8.  Observing  the  Festivals  in  the  Synagogue  and  Horae 
9•  The  Problem  Years  in  the  Religious  Schools 

10,  What  Shall  We  Teach  Our  Children 

11,  The  Temple  and  Desegregation 

12,  The  Synagogue  and  the  Summertime 
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Continued  - 

The  44th  Biennial  to  be  held  in  Toronto  on  April  28th 
through  May  2,  1957  using  as  a springboard  the  discussion  of 
the  three  "E*s״has  chosen  as  its  theme  "Reform  Judiasm: 

Principles  in  Action",  and  will  pervade  much  of  t he  Biennial 
program.  On  Sunday  evening,  the  President  of  the  Union 
deliver  his  State  of  the  Union  message  and  give  account  of 
our  progress  and  his  stewardship. 

Monday  evenung  there  will  be  a presentation  of  ’Reform 
Judaism:  Its  Great  Principles".  Since  this  year  marks  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Coluiiibus  Platform,  v/hich  cxariiled 
the  basic  theological  position  of  Reform  Judaism  (a  copy  is 
enclosed),  it  was  felt  that  a cai’eful  review  should  be  brought 
before  our  congregational  leadership.  On  Tuesday  afternoon 
there  will  be  roundtables  dealing  with  the  themes  articulated 
in  the  Monday  evening  session. 

Tuesday  evening  will  be  devotee!  to  "Reform  Judaism: 

Principles  in  Action,"  in  which  we  will  seek  to  determine  how 
these  principles  shall  be  activated.  Shall  there  be  a Guide  to 
Reform  Jewish  Practice,  not  just  ritual  practice  or  should  there  be 
none?  Would  a Guide  petrify  Reform  and  make  it  a form  of 
Qj»-t]^^od oxy ? Vvould  a Guide  which  settled  on  minimal  standards 
serve  as  a deterrent  to  elevating  standards  and  increasing  the 
commitment  of  our  people?  \7ill  the  absence  of  a Guide  . 

tribute  to  chaos,  with  people  not  av/are  of  tneir  responsibilities 
and  confuse  them  as  to  what  Reform  stands  for?  The  Wednesday 
afternoon  sessions  will  concern  themselves  with  the  particulars 
of  activating  our  principles  and  1‘unning  through  each  workshop 
will  be  the  irrepresible  question  of  a Guide  for  that  particular 
aspect  of  Reform  Jewish  Life. 

Sunday  and  Monday  afternoons  v/ill  be  devoted  to  idea 
clinics  (enclosed  entitled  "Toronto  Biennial  April  28th  through 
May  2,  1957"),  dealing  with  aspects  of  synagogue  administration 
for  which  guidance  is  most  frequently  requested  of  the  Union. 

All  idea  clinics  and  roundtables  will  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
so  that  they  will  not  be  unduly  large,  and  will  probably  be 
divided  into  groups  representing  the  larger  and  smaller  con- 
gregatlons,  though  such  a division  may  not  be  important  on 
the  ■’more  theoretical  subjects.  The  mornings  will  be  devoted  to 

business  sessions. 

A3  vou  can  see  from  the  above  information  our  Executive 
Board  Meeting  promises  to  be  filled  with  interesting  discussions. 
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a hungry  Esau  cries  out,  ״I'm  dying"  ( v.  32 )j  and  3)  How  some  people 
X downgrade  their  heritage  (Esau  despised  the  birthright,  v.  3^)^  so 
typical  of  many  Jews  who  deprecate  Jev/ish  values  and  of  Americans  who 
don't  even  bother  to  vote. 

On  Vayetze:  Is  there  anything  new  to  be  said  about  the  ladder?^ 
one  colleague  says  he  sees  an  entire  sermon  in  the,  statement  of  Jacob 
when  he  arose:  ״God  was  here  and  I didn't  know  it?"  In  searching  for 
God  we  look  for  the  spectacular,  the  miraculous,  the  unusual.  That  s 
what  most  of  us  do  and  that's  what  DeMille  did  in  the  "Ten  Command- 
ments."  DeMille  felt  that  if  it  was  godly  it  had  to  be  big  and  co.- 
lossal.  He  doesn't  understand  religion  at  its  best.  If  DeMille  could 
have  been  swayed  from  underscoring  the  dreadful  last  plague  against 
Egypt  and  pictorializing  the  lamb's  blood  sequence  (with  all  the  mis- 
understanding  that  it  generates),  if  he  could  have  been  sucessfully 
urged  to  modify  some  of  his  scenes  because  of  the  possibility  that  they 
would  add  to  the  burden  of  the  Jew,  that  capacity  to  curb  an  impulse 
would  have  exhibited  godliness  more  than  most  of  the  scenes  in  his  ex- 
travaganza.  To  the  extent  that  DeMille  did  squelch  the  urge  •Chris- 
tologize  the  story,  he  was  giving  evidence  of  godliness  within  him. 

In  the  little,  quiet  acts  we  perform  or  scotch,  in  the  noiseless  op- 
eration  of  nature  in  its  regular  course  rather  than  in  its  putative 
deviations  can  divinity  be  detected.  Yes,  indeed  His  presence  can  be 
discerned  in  many  episodes  and  places  where  one  would  not  think  He  is 
on  hand.  It  wasn't  until  afterwards  that  Jacob  retroactively  sensed 
that  God  had  been  patient.  Very  often  we  are  not  alive  to  the  sacred- 
ness  of  a situation  uiitil  it  is  past.  Worshipping  is  a way  of  attuning 
us  to  His  ways  and  making  us  more  receptive  to  His  presence. 

On  Vayishlach:  Jacob's  transformation  into  Israel  is  the  capsulization 
of  what  Judaism  can  do  for  an  individual  and  for  society.  Starting 
literally  as  a "heel,"  Jacob,  former  liar  and  cheat,  becomes  one  of  the 
heroes  of  Jewish  lore.  'v׳my?  Because  he  is  the  supreme  example  of  the 

greatest  miracle  of  all:  the  possibility  of  growth  and  improvement. 

And  note  that  the  improvement  did  not  occur  in  a flash,  through  a 
sacrement,  a confession  or  an  automatic  rite  or  glimpse  o o ^ _ 

It  came  slowly,  painfully,  as  he  was  plunged  into  the  ,ך 

anguish,  experience,  and  trial.  But  he  managed  to  escalabe  ethically, 
not  automatically  but  through  effort  and  through  the  acquisition  Ox 
sensitivity,  concern  for  the  feelings  of  others. 
dreamed  of  the  ladder  up  to  God  he  apparently  dreamed  that 
wards  too,  for  we  read  that  the  Lord  was  at  the  top  of  the  , 

spoke  to  Jacob.  But  in  the  vision  he  has  when,  chastened  and  purified 
by  his  experiences,  he  Esau,  he  speaks  in  complete  humility.  4-1־־4־ר« 

little  for  all  your  favors.  This  maturation  wins  for  ׳ 

Israel,  meaning,  with  all  its  nuances,  one  who  has  wrestled  with  zne 
concept  of  divinity  and  has  finally  pre  vailed  or  come  away  ^ 

understanding  Jacob  then,,  is  the  prototype  of  man's  ability  to  p j 

his  saga  proclaims  to  society  that  it,  too,  can  rise  above  its  we 
nesses  and  come  to  grips  with  godliness. 

; ר N  ז־ר ד  f’-T'i  pulties  arising  when 

On  Toldos  (Nov.  1):  Story  2)  The  manner  in  which  ז 
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A devout  woman  who  listened  to  one  of  my  regular  weekly  broadcast  in  St.  Louis 
thought  she  was  impelled  by  the  holy  spirit  to  implore  me  to  change  my  religion  in 
order  to  insure  my  admission  to  heaven.  She  was  impressed  with  the  Jewish  conception 
of  God  and  moral  values  which  I had  voiced  in  a sermon  based  on  a portion  of 
Deuteronomy.  She  was  anxious  that  I share  her  belief  because,  according  to  her 
letter,  I could  not  be  saved  otherwise,  but  would  be  doomed  to  eternal  suffering. 
Seeking  to  avert  this  terrible  fate  for  me,  she  hopes  that  I will  augment  the  reli^ai 
of  my  fathers  by  accepting  her  conception  of  God,  to  me  a modified  monotheism,  which 
is  the  truth,  and  which  would  assure  me  eternal  salvation. 

Here  is  put  concisely  and  effectively  the  motivation  for  great  missionary  efforts 
that  have  been  put  forth  in  the  desire  to  win  salvation  for  the  unsaved,  who  do  not 
know  the  truth,  and  v;hom  it  is  a religious  obligation  to  enlighten,  as  well  as  an 
act  of  mercy  to  rescue  from  eternal  damnation. 

V/hat  a contrast  between  her  attitude  and  that  of  the  brilliant  Hindu  !Sv/ami  whom 
I met  in  New  Delhi  last  winter.  He  had  a monotheistic  conceotion  of  God,  and  was  as 
convinced  of  God’s  unity  as  any  devout  Jew.  He  shared  in  the  belief  that  all  men  are 
brethren.  He  subscribed  to  the  idea  that  man  must  live  a moral  life,  that  religion 

must  go  beyond  eloquent  affirmations  and  must  be  translated  into  the  realities  of' 

life.  His  love  of  God  compels  him  to  love  all  hum.anity.  After  hearing  his  religious 
exposition  which  I have  stated  as  I recall  it,  I told  him  what  I had  witnessed  at 
Banaras,  India,  where  the  Ganges  turns  north,  and  therefore  is  more  .sacred  to  Hindu 
belivers;  where  I had  seen  thousands  of  pilgrims  early  in  the  morning  marching  to  the 
sacred  river  to  bathe  in  its  v/aters,  to  drink  of  them,  to  perform  all  sorts  of  relig-  ' 
ious  ceremonies  by  the  bank  of  that  mighty  stream.  Adjacent  to  these  worshippers 
v;ere  some  who  had  come  to  burn  their  dead,  and  to  fling  their  ashes  in  the  holyT7aters. 

I saw  these  old  men  and  women,  these  youths  and  these  maidens  and  children,  reverent 
and  devout,  as  they  approached  the  holy- river,  and  were  greatly  and  deeply  moved  by 
the  religious  exaltation  v/hich  came  to  them  from  bathing  in  or  drinking  from  its 
sacred  waters.  I turned  to.  the  Swami  and  said,  "I  did  not  see  much  enlightenment  in 
that  religious  exposition,  nor  much  ethical  content.  It  seemed  to  be  magic  and  super- 
sition,  rather  than  rational  faith.  ’’  He  did  not  differ  with  me  as  I tried  to  evaluate־ 

. the  religion  of  these  pious  Hindus  by  the  Ganges  River.  I asked  him  whether  he  felt 
the  urge  to  help  these  people  acquire  a nobler  philosophy  and  a more  majestic  concep- 
tion  of  God.  To  this  he  replied,  ”These  are  children.  Theirs  is  a child’s  religion. 
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and  that  is  the  only  religion  they  can  comprehend."  To  v/hich  I answered,  "Do  you  not 
feel  that  you  have  to  share  your  more  enlightened  religious  position  with  them  and 
win  them  over  to  it?"  Unlllce  my  radio  fan  who  felt  a keen  sense  of  obligation  of 
sharing  v/ith  me  her  faith,  the  Swaini  replied  in  the  negative.  He  felt  no  moral  comr- 
pulsion  to  wean  simple  adults  from  their  child— like  faith  to  a more  rational  religi־* 
ous  outlook.  I asked  him  whether  the  baclo.vardness  of  India  in  some  respects  may  not 
be  due  to  the  superstitious  elements  which  have  been  retained  in  the  religion  of  so 
many  of  its  people.  To  this,  he  made  no  reply.  Perhaps  he  thought  India  was  back- 
ward  only  from  the  standpoint  of  American  industrial  civilization.  He  spoke  of 
Indians  great  tolerance,  of  its  never  having  been  victimized  by  religious  persecution« 

Jews  have  lived  in  India  for  the  past  two  thousand  years,  and  have  never  been  sub- 
jected  to  any  intolerance,  but  have  enjoyed  equal  treatment,  and  their  religious 
practices  have  never  been  interfered  with.  This  unconcern  about  the  other  man’ s 
faith  may  account  for  India’s  tolerance.  My  letter-writer,  concerned  about  my  eternal 
well-being,  because  of  her  goodness,  is  intolerant  of  my  faith,  and  might  encourage— 
even  ungodly  methods  of  inducing  me  to  see  the  light.  Religious  persecutors  have 
defended  the  cruelties  they  have  afflicted  on  heretics  by  stating  it  Xe  better  to 
make  them  suffer  here  briefly  to  see  the  light  and  suffer  eternally  tnan  allow  them 
to  retain  their  heresies. 

My  letter— writer  has  the  conviction  that  she  possesses  the  only  religious  truth,'■ 
and  that  those  who  do  not  share  it  cannot  attain  heaven.  She  felt  compelled  by  the 
holy  spirit  to  bring  enlightenment  to  my  mind  and  soul  not  only  because  enlightenment 
of  the  soul  is  good,  but  because  of  her  deep  love  for  me  and  her  desire  to  save  me 
from  a dreadful  doom,  inevitable  if  I persist  in  my  own  religious  pliilosophy  which 
she  recognizes  to  be  lofty  but  not  lofty  enough. 

If  I had  a chance  to  confer  with  my  correspondent,  I am  sure  that  I would  find 
that  she  believes  that  God  is  love,  and  that  forgiveness  and  mercy,  as  well  as 
justice,  are  among  his  main  attributes.  She,  hov/ever,  would  fail  to  understand  that 
a god  v;ho  ■?rauld  sentence  me  to  perpetvial  agony  and  torment  because  of  the  inadequacy^- 
of  my  faith  would  not  be  a god  of  love,  but  vengeful  and  cruel.  V/hy  do  I subscribe 
to  the  faith  that  I hold?  I learned  it  in  childhood,  from  my  father  and  my  mother, 
from  my  grandparents.  I learned  it  from  beloved  teachers,  from  reading  the  Torah 
and  the  other  literature  produced  by  my  religious  tradition.  I learned  it  from  its 
beautiful  pageantry,  from  its  dramatic  symbolism,  from  its  heroic  history,  from  the 
inspiration  and  courage  it  gave  to  martyrs.  As  I grew  up,  I modified  it  in  accord- 
ance  with  the  modern  age  and  modern  thought,  but  its  basic  principles  remain  with  me. 

It  permits  no  compromise  on  monotheism.  It  requires  a life  of  good  deeds,  and  comm— 
ands  me  to  love  all  human  beings.  It  insists  on  justice  for  all»,  that  God’s  house 
shall  be  a house  of  prayer  for  all  peoples,  and  obligates  me  to  champion  the  mono- 
theistic  idea  of  God.  Its  concept  of  a spiritual  Ood,  the  majestic  pronouncements  of 
its  prophets,  the  noble  wisdom  of  its  sages,  the  magnificent  outlook  on  life  in  the 
Torah,  have  become  part  of  me.  They  permeate  lay  whole  being.  Influence  my  every  act,' 
helped  to  make  me  a citizen  of  the  world,  sympathetic  with  all  human  beings,  an  en- 
thusiastic  patriot,  ready  to  risk  his  life  for  his  country,  a citizen  of  conscience 
with  a sense  of  obligation,  a pleader  for  equal  rights,  a champion  of  clean  govern- 
ment,  sensitive  to  family  responsibilities,  conscious  of  community  obligations,  tak- 
ing  my  stand  on  the  side  of  unpopular  causes  if  they  seem  to  be  right.  Such  a faith, 
which  men  need  so  much,  in  her  sight  is  inadequate.  With  gentle  kindness  she 
threatens  me  v/ith  suffering  for  nl.l  time",  unless  I accept  her  theology.  God  v/ill  not 
judge  me  guilty  of  sin,  even  if  my  faith  is  in  error,  for  I have  clung  to  it  with 
integrity  of  heart  and  purity  of  spirit.  I cannot  conceive  of  any  god  v/ho  v/ox/ld  / 

punish  any  human  being  for  a belief  sincerely  held  which  did  not  conflict  with  his  / 

lav/s  of  moral  values. 

I believe  that  my  letter-writer’s  outlook  does  conflict  with  God’s  moral  law, 
with  His  justice  and  love.  I cannot  conceive  of  a god  of  love  chaining  eternally  an 
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individual  who  cherished  a high  philosophy  of  life.  Perhaps  my  lette3>-writer  is 
not  intellectually-minded.  Now I understand  the  meaning  of  the  rabbinic  maxim,  m 
ingnorant  man  camot  be  pious."  I had  always  reacted  against  it.  I believe  that 
ignorant  people  can  be  pious.  They  cannot  help  being  ignorant.  But  it  is  ignorant 
people  like  this  letter-writer  who  have  been  responsible  for  much  cruelty,  much 
suffering,  much  injustice,  and  much  oppression.  They  attribute  immorality  and 
cruelty  to  a god  of  love. 

Qod  is  a mystery.  The  hereafter  is  equally  mysterious.  Who  lias  come  from 
hell  and  described  it?  Who  has  come  from  heaven  and  reported  about  it?  Even  Moses 
could  not  see  Qod  face  to  face.  Because  Qod  is  a mystery,  it  is  inevitable  that 
frail  human  beings  questing  for  him,  speculating  about  him,  will  call  him  by  many 
names,  define  him  in  the  accents  of  many  theologies,  praise  him  with  many  hymns, 
write  many  Bibles  about  him,  and  worship  him  in  a university  of  sanctuaries  and  by 
a variety  of  rites.  V/hen  we  recognize  this,  we  have  neither  the  attitude  of  the 
Hindu  philosopher,  indifference  to  another's  faith,  nor  that  of  this  devout  woman, 
seeking  converts  by  threats,  but  instead  we  have  a deep  sympathy  for  humanity,  as 
it  gropes  its  v;ay  towards  the  ultimate  truth  and  seeks  to  find  Qod,  that  through 
faith  in  Him  it  may  live,  and  through  the  knowledge  of  His  will  it  may  find  the 
good  way  of  life. 

In  the  modern  world,  it  is  a duty  and  obligation  to  know  other  rel.igions  ־ to 
appreciate  their  beauty  and  ethical  inspiration.  Then  we  shall  be  appreciative  of 
our  neighbor's  faith,  and  always  know  that  many  roads  can  lead  us  to  the  summit  of 
the  hill  of  the  Lord. 


«־ 
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"V/HAT»S  THE  TORI.D  LIKE?" 

BY;  Rabbi  Ferdinand  M.  Isserman  September  9,  196צ 

Temple  Israel 

Kingshighway  and  Washington 

St.  Loxiis  8,  Mo. 

What’s  the  world  like?  is  a question  that  I asked  myself,  and  that  others  asked 
me  when  my  wife  and  I returned  from  a ninety-day  trip  around  the  world,  the  gift  of 
my  congregation  in  appreciation  of  twenty-five  years  of  service.  Our  journey  took 
us  to  New  Zealand,  Australia,  the  Philippines,  Japan,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Nairobi, 
South  Africa,  Israel,  and  Europe.  In  all,  I covered  fifty-eight  thousand  miles 
entirely  by  airplane,  and  may  I add,  with  less  than  ten  minutes  of  stormy  flying. 

The  world  is  as  large  as  I thought  it  to  be.  When  I think  of  the  distance  from 
Auckland  to  Tokyo,  from  Bombay  to  South  Africa,  from  Johannesburg  to  Rome,  I know 
how  vast  is  the  space  of  our  earth,  whose  birthday  is  celebrated  on  Rosh  Hashonah, 
for  our  tradition  holds  that  Rosh  Hashonah  marks  the  first  day  of  creation.  Need- 
less  to  say,  I found  nature,  God’s  creation,  overwhelming.  I recall  Fujlyami  cover- 
ed  with  snow  in  the  winter,  and  flying  over  Vesuvius,  likewise  blanketed  in  white, 
the  blue  of  the  Arabian  Ocean  at  Bombay,  the  roaring  waters  and  gentle  mist  at 
Victoria  Falls,  the  mountains  rising  in  the  harbor  of  Hong  Kong,  the  historic  hills 
of  Judea,  the  Dead  Sea  near  Jerl oho,  the  snow-covered  Alps,  the  Ganges  in  India,  the 
canals  in  Bangkok,  the  luscious  green  of  Ireland,  the  harbors  of  New  York,  and  San 
Francisco,  the  flowers  of  Honolulu,  and  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi 
near  St.  Louis.  I want  to  say  with  the  Psalmist,  "The  heavens  and  the  earth  declare 
the  glory  of  God." 

IJIatching  the  beauty  of  natvire  have  been  man’s  creations.  I can  never  forget 
that  aesthetic  indescribable  joy  when  for  the  first  time  I saw  the  beautiful  temple  ^ 
in  Nikko,  Japan,  when  I glimpsed  the  rhythmic  symmetry  of  the  Taj  Mahal,  or  the 
powerful  Michelangelo  murals  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  or  the  majestic  dignity  of  the 
Acropolis  with  its  temples  to  Minerva  and  Venus  in  Athens,  the  masterpieces  in  the 
Vatican  and  Louvre,  the  nave  of  St.  Peter’s  in  Rome,  and  the  dome  of  that  loveliest 
of  Jewish  temples  in  Florence.  I realized  that,  when  inspired  by  religion,  man  was 
most  creative  and  artistic.  The  thought  of  God  brought  forth  from  the  depth  of  his 
spirit  his  most  talented  powers. 

The  country  and  people  which  made  the  greatest  impact  on  me  was  India  and  its 
incomparable  leader  Nehru.  We  were  received  in  his  home.  From  the  lips  of  his 
daughter,  Indira  Gandhi,  who  works  side  by  side  with  her  distingiiished  father,  the 
George  Washington  of  India,  we  heard  of  the  remarkable  series  of  five-year  plans 
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whose  goal  is  the  conquest  of  hunger  and  iLliteracy,  the  abolition  of  poverty,  the 
raising  of  the  standards  of  living,  of  the  four  hundred  million  people  in  India 
which  make  it  the  second-largest  nation  in  the  woi’ld.  Nehru  is  a western  inte^ectr- 
ual,  educated  in  English  schools,  who  frequently  v/as  imprisoned  as  he  struggled  lor 
his  nation's  liberty.  Unlike  Gandhi,  he  welcomed  industrial  civilization,  as  a tool 
in  the  struggle  to  improve  the  lot  of  his  people.  He  is  buying  steel  mills  for  in- 
dustries  and  transportation.  He  is  building  schools  and  teaching  modern  agriculture 
so  that  India  today  can  raise  the  minimum  food  needs  of  her  people.  Nehru  is  a 
champion  of  freedom  and  democracy.  Like  America  when  it  gained  its  independence,  he 
wants  no  entangling  alliances.  That  is  so  of  all  the  sixteen  liberated  nations  o 
eastern  Asia.  They  want  complete  independence  from  any  form  of  foreign  domination. 
India  seems  to  be  on  its  way  to  taking  its  great  place  again  in  the  family  of 
nations.  Centuries  ago,  America  was  discovered  by  men  trying  to  find  a short-cut 
to  the  culture,  the  spices  and  the  gracefvil  living  of  the  Indian  people.  Under 
Nehru's  guidance,  his  country  is  experiencing  a rebirth.  It  is  the  leader  of 
millions  of  people  in  Southeastern  Asia,  an  important  factor  on  the  continent  of 
Asia,  where  live  Wo— thirds  of  the  people  of  the  world.  Under  its  phesent  govern— 
ment,  its  loyalty  to  the  democratic  ideal  is  unquestionable,  and  its  influence  on 
the  Orient  for  good.  The  caste  system  has  been  abolished  by  law,  but  even  as^ law 
did  not  end  segregation  in  our  country,  so  it  has  not  eliminated  the  untouchables 
of  India. 

In  India  for  the  first  time  I met  Asiatic  Jews.  They  are  natives  of  India  who 
racially  resemble  the  rest  of  the  Indian  people,  for  climate,  social  customs 
other  environmental  factors  determine  the  racial  appearance  of  peoples.  They  left 
Palestine  about  two  thousand  years  ago.  They  have  never  experienced  any  form  of 
religious  persecution,  unknown  in  Indian  history.  In  freedom  have  these  Indian  Jev/s 
lived,  and  they  have  retained  their  Judaism  or  their  faith,  refuting  the  thesis  that 
Jews  cling  to  Judaism  only  v/hen  persecuted.  Among  these  Indian  Jews  there  was  a 
reform  Jevrlsh  congregation  in  Bombay,  sponsored  by  World  Union  for  Progressi\/׳e 
Judaism,  now  Wenty— five  years  old,  to  v;hich  an  American  rabbi  has  gone  to  conduct 
services  for  the  High  Holy  Days. 

The  experience  7i.th  apartheid  on  the  continent  of  Africa  was  depressing.  Its 
goal  is  not  only  the  complete  separation  of  races,  but  the  maintenance  of  the  dark— 
skinned  people  on  a primitive  level  without  giving  them  a chance  to  develop  under 
civilized  influences  their  God— given  potentialities.  At  the  most,  there  are  in 
Africa  five  million  white  men  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  black  men.  Apart*•׳ 
held  cannot  succeed  because  the  races  are  dependent  upon  each  other,  and  their  com— 
plete  separation  is  a physical  impossibility.  V/here,  as  in  other  periods  of  history 
the  white  man  in  Africa  set  as  his  goal  the  civilization  of  the  native,  nov;  the 
white  man  fears  that  civilisation.  A civilized  native  inspired  by  American  propa—  י 
ganda  for  equality  which  we  are  disseminating  throughout  the  world  means  the  end  of 
the  exploitation  of  one  race  by  another,  and  the  eventual  acquisition  by  all  peoples 
of  the  world  of  the  rights  of  man,  affirmed  in  our  Constitution.  Apartheid  has  been 
caused,  therefore,  by  the  vjorld-v/ide  tidal  v;ave  of  democracy,  and  the  inevitable 
sweep  of  civilization.  Those  v/ho  sponsor  it  are  trying  in  vain  to  arrest  tnat  tide, 
and  to  retard  the  triumph  of  civilized  values. 

Alongside  of  the  darkness  of  Apartheid,  is  the  brightness  of  Israel.  It  is  a 
beachhead  of  American  democracy  in  the  Middle  East.  Its  people  are  young,  vigorous, 
sturdy,  self-reliant,  intelligent,  informed,  alert,  practicing  a democracy  in  the 
colonies,  in  the  labor  unions,  as  well  as  in  the  ballot  box,  enjoying  all  the  free- 
doms  with  the  exception  of  the  attempt  by  the  orthodox  rabbinate,  destined  to  fail, 
to  limit  freedom  of  the  religion  of  the  reform  Jews.  Under  the  dynamics  of  Israeli 
nationalism,  cities  have  been  built  on  waste  lands,  fertile  fields  flourish,  and  ־? 
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citrus  groves  bear  their  luscious  fruits  in  former  deserts.  Trees  are  growing  up 
out  of  rocks.  Education  is  universal  and  compulsory.  Art  and  music  are  treasured. 
Children  receive  preferential  treatment,  and  young  people  look  forward  to  defending 
their  land  and  transforming  its  desert  wastes  into  habitable  productive  areas.  The 
Ambassador  of  a foreign  power  told  me  that  he  wishes  that  the  youth  of  his  country 
possessed  the  dynamic  vin selfishness  of  the  youth  of  Israel.  A Buddhist  himself,  he 
says,  ”These  Israeli  youth,  in  their  readiness  to  serve  their  community  and  country, 
reflect  that  selflessness  which  is  the  highest  moral  quality  of  Buddhism. 

If  friendship  cou3.d  be  established  with  the  Arab  peoples,  and  that  is  most 
essential,  the  inspiration  of  Israeli  democracy  would  bring  about  a renaissance  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  make  that  now  backvmrd  area  of  the  world  again  the  seat  of 
great  civilizations  as  it  was  once  in  the  past. 

I helped  to  organize  a Reform  Jewish  congregation  in  Nev/  Zealand.  I observed 
that  Reform  Judaism  has  saved  Jews  for  Judaism  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  same 
tendencies  which  led  to  the  establishment  of  more  than  five  hundred  Reform  congrega- 
tions  in יגגו ס  country  exist  throughout  the  world.  Some  Jews  had  begun  to  drift  from 
Judaism.  Reform  arrested  that  drift. 

On  arriving  in  Europe  after  having  been  in  Asia  and  Africa,  I felt  that  I was 
coming  home.  For  the  first  time,  I realized  how  much  a part  of  European  civiliza- 
tion  we  are.  We  are  its  extension  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  When  you  travel  from 
the  United  States  to  Europe,  Europe  seems  different,  f/hen  you  come  from  Asia  and 
Africa  to  Eiurope,  Europe  is  home.  Of  course,  it  was  good  to  come  home,  and  travel- 
ing  does,  after  a while,  become  wearisome. 

I found  people  different  throughout  the  v/orld,  with  different  langiiages,  re- 
ligions,  dress,  food,  and  philosophies,  and  yet  I found  them  the  same.  Young  people 
falling  in  love,  parents  trying  to  gain  security  and  a more  dignified  life  for  their 
children.  I saw  in  India  a variety  of  vestments,  of  ritual,  of  architecture,  of 
hymns,  of  dogmas,  but  men  worshipping  the  same  God.  These  people  are  our  brethren, 
and  we  are  our  brother’s  keepers. 
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"YOM  KIPPUR  BIBLE  READING״ 

BY:  Rabbi  Ferdinand  M.  Isserman  September  16,  1956 

Temple  Israel 

Kingshighway  and  Washington 

St.  Louis  Ö,  Mo. 

In  the  Union  Prayer  Boole  there  are  four  readings  from  the 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  observed  yesterday.  Two  are  from  the/two  Trora  the  Prophets 
The  morning  reading  from  the  Torah  is  taken  from  the  closing  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  and  begins  with  the  words,  ״Ye  are  standing  this  day,  all  of  you,  be- 
fore  the  Lord,yom’  God,  your  heads,  your  tribes,  your  elders,  and  your  officers, 
even  all  the  men  of  Israel,  your  little  ones,  your  v.dves,  and  thy  stranger  that  is 
in  the  midst  of  thy  camp,  from  the  hewer  of  thy  wood  unto  the  drawer  of  thy  water, 

that  thou  shouldeat  enter  into  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  thy  God,  which  ^he^I^rd, ^ 

thy  God,  maketh  with  thee  this  day,  that  He  may  establish  thee  this  day  mmseTT  unW 
a people  that  he  should  be  unto  thee  a God.״  The  lesson  concludes,  "I  have  set  be- 
fore  thee  life  and  death,  therefore  choose  life  that  thou  mayest  live.״  From  this 
3cript\n״al  passage.,  we  gather  something  of -the,  basic.,  emphasis  .■of  .Judaism. 

The  Torah  here  describes  those  v/ho  were  to  participate  in  the  initial  convenani,: 
and  by  such  participation  became  the  people  of  God.  The  f0110’7ing  shared  in  it, 

"your  heeds,  your  tribes,  your  elders,  your  officers,  the  men  of  Israel,  your  little■ 
ones,  your  wives,  thy  stranger,  f2?om  the  hewer  of  wood  unto  the  drawer  of  thy  water.״■ 
From  these  verses  we  learn  that  from  its  very  beginnings,  Judaism  v;as  a universal 
religion,  not  limited  to  one  race.  The  stranger  was  ’׳velcome.  In  the  birth  of  oiar 
faith  no  racial  lines  \7ere  drawn,  nor  were  caste  lines  considered,  for  the  hewer  of 
wood  shared  in  the  covenant,  even  as  did  the  foreigner.  Women  too  ware  included  in 
an  age  when  they  generally  played  suboidinate  roles,  also  children.  From  its  birth, 
Judaism  was  a universal  religion,  desocratic  in  its  scope,  admitting  people  of  all  ^ 
sexes,  of  all  races,  of  all  nations.  On  its  natal  day,  those  who  accepted  Judaism 
were  like  a les.gue  of  nations.  Narrow  may  have  been  the  outlook  of  some  Jews,  but 
not  the  •outlook  of  the  Torah.  That  men  have  freedom  of  the  will  and  can  make  moral 
choices  is  asserted  by  the  words  "choose  life." 

The  scheduled  reading  from  the  Prophets  on  the  morning  of  the  Day  of  Atonement 
is  taken  from  the  47th  and  4<Bth  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  in  which  the  prophet 
describes  the  Inward  meaning  ofl  fasting  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Here  are  some  of 
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In  the  Union  Prayer  Book  there  are  four  readings  from  the  f^^j  the  services 

on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  observed  yesterday.  Two  are  from  the/ two  from  bhe  Prophets 
The  morning  reading  from  the  Torah  is  taken  from  the  closing  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  and  begins  with  the  words,  ”Ye  are  standing  this  day,  all  of  you,  be- 
fore  the  Lord.yo’U’  God,  your  heads,  your  tribes,  your  elders,  and  your  officers, 
even  all  the  men  of  Israel,  your  little  ones,  your  waves,  and  thy  stranger  that  is 
in  the  midst  of  thy  camp,  from  the  hewer  of  thy  wood  unto  the  drawer  of  thy  water, 

that  thou  shouI.dest  enter  into  the  covenant  of  the  Lord,  thy  God,  vihich  

thy  God,  aaketh  with  thee  this  day,  that  He  may  establish  thee  this  day  nimseTT  unW 
a people  that  he  should  be  unto  thee  a God.”  The  lesson  concludes,  ”1  have  set  be- 
fore  thee  life  and  death,  therefore  choose  life  that  thou  mayest  live.”  From  this 
scriptural  passagd,  we  gather  something  of '.the.  basic.,  emphasis  of  .Judaism. 

The  Torah  here  describes  those  v/ho  were  to  participate  in  the  initial  convenani,: 
and  by  such  participation  became  the  people  of  God.  The  follo’ving  shared  in  it, 

"your  heeds,  your  tribes,  your  elders,  your  officers,  the  men  of  Israel,  your  little« 
ones,  your  wives,  thy  stranger,  from  the  hewer  of  wood  unto  the  drawer  of  thy  water  J'־ 
From  those  verses  we  learn  that  from  its  very  beginnings,  Judaism  v/as  a universal 
religion,  not  limited  to  one  race.  The  stranger  was  welcome.  In  the  birth  of  oiu־ 
faith  no  racial  lines  were  drawn,  nor  were  caste  lines  considered,  for  the  hewer  of 
wood  shared  in  the  covenant,  even  as  did  the  foreigner.  Women  too  were  Included  in 
an  age  when  they  generally  played  subordinate  roles,  also  children.  From  its  birth, 
Judaism  was  a universal  religion,  deaocratic  in  its  scope,  admitting  people  of  all 
sexes,  of  all  races,  of  all  nations.  On  its  natal  day,  those  who  accepted  Judaism  ץ 
were  like  a league  of  nations.  Narrow  may  have  been  the  outlook  of  some  Jews,  but 
not  the  -outlook  of  the  Torah.  That  men  have  freedom  of  the  will  and  can  make  moral 
choices  is  asserted  by  the  words  "choose  life." 

The  scheduled  reading  from  the  Prophets  on  the  morning  of  the  Day  of  Atonement 
is  taken  from  the  47th  and  4<8th  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  in  which  the  prophet 
describes  the  inward  meaning  ofi  fasting  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  Here  are  some  of 
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bis  words,  "Is  not  this  the  fast  that  I have  chosen?  To  loose  the  fetters  of  wicked- 
ness,  to  undo  the  bands  of  the  yoke,  and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free?  That  ye 
break  every  yoke?  Is  it  not  to  break  thy  bread  to  the  hungry,  and  that  thou  bring 
the  poor  that  are  cast  out  to  thy  house?  Vlien  thou  seest  the  naked  that  thou  cover 
him,  and  that  thou  hide  not  thyself  from  thine  own  flesh?"  The  prophet  is  defining 
the  essence  of  Judc?,isra.  What  is  it,  not  ritual  practices,  not  the  other  externals 
of  religion,  however  helpful  they  may  be,  but  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  fast  and  of 
ritual,  and  this  is  the  supreme  emphasis  of  Judaism,  to  break  the  yoke  of  e־vll,  to 
secure  liberty  for  all,  to  oppose  tyranny  wherever  it  raises  its  head,  to  emancipate 
the  entire  human  race.  The  prophet  does  not  plead  for  Jev/s  alone,  nor  people  of  the 
white  race,  nor  for  Americans.  He  pleads  that  every  yoke  be  broken  in  the  name  of 
religion,  that  men  who  worship  God  at  whatever  sacrifice  shall  lend  themselves  to 
this  task  of  universal  freedom.  This  to  be  accompanied  by  universal  social  justice. 
Feeding  the  hungry,  housing  the  poor,  clothing  the  naked,  and  acknov/ledging  one’s 
kinship  with  the  humblest  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and  not  hidijig  ourselves 
from  our  brethren.  "Then  shall  thy  righteousness  go  before  thee,  and  the  glory  of 
God  sliall  be  with  thee".  Freedom  and  social  justice  for  all,  the  end  of  tyranny,  of 
poverty,  of  insecurity,  for  all  the  children  of  men.  This  is  the  goal  of  prophetic 
teachings  to  which  every  Jew  is  asked  to  dedicate  himself  afresh  on  this  solemn  day 
when  men  stand  before  God  and  seek  for  forgiveness. 

Thus  the  morning  Biblical  readings  teach  that  Judaism  was  never  the  religion  of 
one  race  or  of  one  nation,  but  all  were  included  on  this  very  birthday  in  the 
covenant,  that  men  now  have  free  will,  and  that  the  supreme  religious  task  is  the 
emancipation  of  the  human  race,  and  the  establishment  of  universal  social  justice. 
That  these  Biblical  readings  were  selected  for  the  Day  of  Atonement  meant  that  the 
rabbis  who  edited  the  prayer  book  and  the  tradition  which  maintained  it  believed  that 
these  were  the  all-important  values  in  Judaism,  and  that  of  these  all  Jews  should 
be  made  cognizant  on  Yom  Kippur,  that  these  teachings  might  be  indelibly  impressed 
on  their  hearts  and  minds,  and  prove  effective  in  their  lives. 

For  the  afternoon  service,  there  are  two  more  assigned  Biblical  readings  in 
the  Union  Prayer  Book,  edited  and  sponsored  by  the  Central  Conference  of  American 
Rabbis.  The  Torah  reading  is  taken  from  the  19th  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Leviticus, 
ihe  holiness  chapter.  Sometimes  I thinlc  the  work  "Kodosh"  might  be  translated 
as  perfection,  and  this  Biblical  cha.pter  might  very  well  be  called  the  perfection 
chapter.  It  commences,  "Holy  shall  ye  be,  for  I the  Lord  your  God  am  holy,"  or  as  I 
would  translate  it,  "Perfect  shall  ye  be,  for  I the  Lord  your  God  am  perfect," 
Judaism  recognizes  no  original  sin,  but  teaches  the  perfectability  of  man.  V/hat  did 
the  Torah  mean  by  perfection?  Honoring  father  and  mother,  observing  the  Sabbath, 
leaving  the  corner  of  the  field  for  the  poor  and  for  the  stranger,  refraining  from 
stealing,  from  dealing  falsely,  from  lying,  not  persecuting  one’s  neighbor,  nor  , 
robbing  him,  and  "Tliou  shalt  not  ciirse  the  deaf,  nor  put  a stumbling  block  before 
the  blind.  Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness  in  judgment.  Thou  shalt  not  respect  the 
person  of  the  poor,  nor  favor  the  person  of  the  mighty,  but  in  righteousness  shalt 
thou  judge  thy  neighbor.  Do  not  be  a gossip,  do  not  hate,  do  not  take  vengeance,  do 
not  bear  grudges,  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  love  the  stranger  as  thyself,  "for 
ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt,"  and  honesty  in  business  affairs,  "Ye  shall 
observe  all  mystatutes,  and  do  them,  saith  the  Lord."  uTiat  a magnificent  concept  of 
the  ethical  obligations  of  an  individual  to  his  family,  to  his  fellow-man,  to  him־.  , 
self.  Observance  of  the  Sabbath,  that  man’s  spiritual  hunger  might  be  satisfied, and 
man’s  awareness  of  God  might  be  strengthened.  The  nourishing  of  the  inner  life  by 
discipline  of  the  spirit,  not  to  hate,  not  to  seek  vengeance,  not  to  bear  grudges, 
but  to  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.  Keeping  our  .souls  free  from  these  spiritual 
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cancers  of  the  soul  like  hatred  and  vengeance.  Judaism  is  a religion  which  outlaws 
the  cherishing  of  grudges,  the  bearing  of  malice,  the  yearning  for  revenge . Indivi- 
duals  who  yield  to  these  sully  their  purity,  destroy  their  finest  sensibilities, 
embitter  their  lives,  cripple  their  inner  being  and  ignore  Jewish  principles. 

Finally,  there  is  this  verse,  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,"  regarded  by  the 
Talmud  as  the  most  important  commandment,  and  likewise  affirmed  in  the  New  Testament 
as  the  pinnacle  of  the  moral  law.  Lest  there  be  any  misunderstanding  about  the  love 
of  man  for  his  neighbor,  the  Torah  teaches  that  the  stranger,  the  foreigner,  the  man 
with  a broken  accent,  with  a different  faith,  is  to  be  the  object  of  our  love,  as 
well  as  those  of  our  own  flesh,  and  blood,  and  faith.  This  is  moral  perfection, 
according  to  Judaism.  Here  there  is  no  clannishness,  no  parochialism,  no  pettiness, 
but  a magnificent  conception  of  moral  worth  and  an  ideal  of  ethical  perfection  v/hich 
reveals  the  best  in  Judaism.  No  wonder  that  sensitive  rabbis  require  that  these 
magnificent  commandments  be  on  oxxr  hearts  and  our  minds  on  our  most  sacred  day  when 
we  stand  before  God  in  judgment  and  we  contemplate  the  weak  regeneration  of  oui* 

livs  s • 

The  prophetic  lesson  of  the  afternoon  is  the  reading  of  the  book  of  the  Prophet 
Jonah,  whose  story  about  being  swallowed  by  the  whale  has  sv^allowed  its  loftiest  of 
teachings.  Jonah  is  commissioned  by  God  to  save  the  enemy  of  his  people.  He 
resents 'this  mission,  a petty  nationalist.  He  is  not  inclined  to  go  and  aid  the 
foes  of  his  country,  but  he  must  obey  God.  He  cannot  flee  on  the  high  seas.  God 
compells  him  to  go  to  Nineveh,  to  the  capital  of  his  nation’s  conquerers,  to  save  it 
from  destruction.  Jonah  tries  to  rebel  against  God,  but  fails.  He  goes  to  Nineveh, 
saves  its  people  from  tragedy,  despises  himself,  but  knows  that  he  has  obeyed  God’s 

Christian  teacher  of  mine  told  me  that  the  spiritual  ideal  and  the  ethical 
content  of  the  book  of  the  Prophet  Jonah  is  unsurpassed  anywhere,  and  has  only  been 
equaled  by  the  choicest  portions  of  the  Nev/  Testament. 

It  is  this  prophetical  lesson  that  we  are  asked  to  read  on  the  Day  of  Atonement, 
that  it  is  the  vdll  of  God  that  we  serve  even  our  foes.  There  is  nothing  more 
difficult  in  the  realm  of  human  ethics  than  for  a man  to  serve  his  enemies,  tliat  for 
the  Jews  to  go  to  Berlin  to  save  and  serve  the  people  responsible  for  the  gas 
chambers  in  eastern  Europe.  Yet  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  Book  of  Jonah,  and  this 
our  religious  tradition  asks  us  to  contemplate  and  study  on  the  day  ’.vhen  we  are  most 
attuned  to  God,  and  most  sensitive  to  submit  to  His  will.  ^ 

Here  then  are  the  four  Biblical  readings  for  Yom  Kippur,  announcing  the 
universality  of  Judaism,  its  goals  of  universal  freedom,  and  moral  responsibility, 
because  of  freedom  of  the  will,  its  demands  for  moral  perfection,  and  its  proclama 
tion  that  God  commands  men  to  serve  even  thej.r  foes.  These  are  the  central  teact^ 
ings  of  our  faith,  stressed  through  Torah  readings  and  prophetical  sections  on  the 
Sabbath  of  Sabbaths,  the  most  sacred  day  in  our  religious  calendar.  When  we  make 
these  teachings  central  in  our  lives,  v/e  hasten  the  da\7n  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
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This  is  open  season  for  political  fishermen  who,  as  our  national  election  ap- 
proaches,  are  beginning  to  dangle  their  hyphenated  lures  before  so-called  minority 
voters,  hoping  thus  to  win  support  for  their  candidates.  Even  v;hen  platforms  are 
being  written,  platform-makers  believe  that  certain  planks  must  make  special  appeals 
to  sectarian  or  national  groups.  Sometimes  they  speak  of  a Jev/ish  or  a Catholic 
vote,  suggesting  that  the  denominational  loyalties  of  the  voter  will  determine  what 
he  does  in  the  ballot  booth.  Or  they  vd.ll  appeal  to  the  German,  or  the  Polish,  or 
Italian  vote,  or  Irish  vote,  believing  that  there  are  hyphenated  -Americans  who  make 
their  Americanism  secondary  to  the  appreciation  of  the  land  from  which  their  ances- 
tors  came.  So  the  political  atmosphere  is  filled  v;lth  special  appeals  to  voters  be- 
cause  of  their  religious  views  and  parentage.  To  most  Americans,  these  appeals  are 
repugnant.  We  live  in  a country,  one  of  whose  basic  principles  is  the  separation  of 
church  and  state.  This  is  one  of  the  foundations  on  which  otar  freedom  rests.  We 
believe  in  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  To  make  appeals  to  voters  on  the 
basis  of  their  religious  affiliations  is  to  jeopardize  this  hallowed  principle.  To 
yield  to  such  an  appeal  is  unworthy  of  good  patriots,  and  is  un-American.  The  up- 
^^&’ht  voter  will  resent  it.  He  is  above  such  appeals.  It  would  be  a tragic  and 
confused  America  if  our  political  destinies  Tvould  be  determined  by  religious  blocs. 

Our  country  would  be  equally  disturbed  if  our  political  course  would  be  deter- 

minded  by  a variety  of  national  interests.  It  would  be  putting  the  welfare  of 

other  nations  above  the  welfare  of  our  country.  Nov;  America  should  be  interested 

in  the  welfare  of  other  countries.  We  are  living  in  a small  world,  and  we  have 

obligations  to  our  neighbors  — all  other  peoples.  It  is  to  the  highest  interest 

of  our  country  that  we  understand  the  v/oes  of  people  in  other  lands.  We  should 

help  them,  not  only  for  our  own  national  interest,  but  also  because  we  are  moral 

beings.  But  our  motivation  for  the  help  of  other  nations  must  not  be  ancestral 

decent,  but  the  universalism  of  the  God  we  worship,  by  our  sense  of  kinship  vdth 

peoples  of  other  lands,  regardless  of  v;hether  our  ancestors  originated  in  them  or 

not.  To  make  an  appeal  for  votes  on  the  basis  of  nationalism  or  sectarianism  is  to 

ignore  moral  traditions  and  to  offend  the  integrity  and  to  impugn  the  patriotism  of 

the  voters  to  whom  such  appeals  are  directed. 
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The  late  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise,  in  a very  close  election  in  the  state  of  New 
York,  revealed  his  loyalties  to  the  principle  of  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 
One  of  the  political  parties  had  nominated  for  the  first  time  in  history  a member  of 
the  Jewish  faith  as  a candidate  for  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Some 
politicians  ’״ere  trying  to  appeal  to  the  denominational  loyalties  of  Jews  in  New 
York,  urging  them  to  cast  their  vote  for  the  candidate  of  their  faith.  On  the 
Sunday  before  election.  Rabbi  Stephen  V/ise,  from  his  pulpit,  pointed  out  the 
political  iniquity  in  casting  a ballot  for  a man  because  of  his  religious  affilia- 
tion.  He  himself  stated  that  he  was  not  going  to  vote  for  the  Jewish  candidate,  but 
for  his  opponent,  because  he  believed  his  opponent  was  the  better  man.  Here  is  a 
good  example  of  moral  principles  making  themselves  effective  in  the  political  life 
of  our  country,  a religious  leader  who  urged  people  to  ignore  the  sectarian  appeal 

and  to  consider  primary  the  v;elfare  of  the  community. 

I think  in  the  United  States  of  America  we  ought  to  stop  talking  about  minorit- 

ies.  In  some  European  countries,  such  talk  is  in  order.  Nations  were  formed  out  of 
two  and  three,  and  sometimes  more,  different  national  groups,  neither  of  which  in- 
tended  to  amalgamate,  but  to  remain  loyal  to  the  country  and  culture, of  their  .. 
fathers.  In  such  lands,  national  minorities  competed  for  position  and  advantage. 

Each  nationality  had  its  own  schools,  frequently  its  own  language.  These  countries, 
were  loosely  federated,  and  midst  tensions  each  ethnic  group  placed  its  7/ell-being 
above  the  v/ell-being  of  the  v/hol.e.  Such  a system  of  minorities  is  foreign  to  the 
American  tradition.  Our  population  is  made  up  of  individuals  coming  from  many 
national,  racial,  and  religious  ancestries.  Here  we  are  in  agreement  that  there 
shall  be  one  national  language,  that  peoples  of  different  lands  may  become  full- 
fledged  Americans,  and  their  children  tliink  of  themselves  as  being  of  American 
nationality.  To  us,  therefore,  the  concept  of  a minority  group  is  alien.  Itost  of 
us  in  the  American  scene  are  at  times  members  of  minority,  and  at  times  members  of 
majority  groups.  I find  myself  frequently  in  that  position.  Sometimes  my  political 
views  have  been  shared  by  the  majority,  as  indicated  by  election  results,  and  some- 
times  by  a minority.  I never  was  certain  until  after  the  ballots  v/ere  cotanted 
v/hether  I was  7dth  a minority  or  a majority  group.  In  my  liking  for  barbequed  . 
steaks,  I am  a member  of  a majority.  In  my  appreciation  of  symphonic  music,  I 
probably  am  a member  of  a minority.  In  my  liking  for  outdoor  sports  both  as  partici- 
pant  and  spectator,  I am  a member  of  a majority.  In  my  selection  of  the  periodicals 
I read,  j'udging  by  their  circulation,  I laiow  myself  to  he  a member  of  a minority. 

Now,  these  periodicals  suggest  to  me  the  candidates  whom  they  thinlc  I should 
support  for  public  office,  but  they  do  so  not  on  the  basis  of  my  religious  affilia- 
tion,  nor  on  the  basis  of  the  ancestry  of  my  parents,  but  on  the  basis  of  principles 

and  policy.  I may  accept  their  recommendations,  or  I may  reject  them,  but  I am  not 

offended  by  them  as  I am  offended  by  the  politician  v7ho  stirs  up  minority  loyalties. 

Our  faith  has  given  us  a basic  principle  which  should  guide  us  as  7/e  select  the 
officials  of  our  comtry.  As  the  Torah  in  Deuteronomy,  chapter  16,  discusses  the 
selection  of  rulers,  it  suggests  the  qualities  candidates  for  public  office  should 
have.  Although  the  word  ”judges"  is  used  in  the  ancient  Israelitish  community,  the 
judges  not  only  had  judicial,  but  also  administrative  factions.  The  book  of  Judges 
tells  about  men  and  v/omen  who  ruled  over  ancient  Israel,  "Judges  and  officers  shalt 
thou  make  thee  in  all  thy  gates,  which  the  Lord,  thy  God,  giveth  thee,  and  they  shall 
Judge  the  people  with  righteous  judgment.  Thou  shalt  not  wrest  judgment;  thou  shalt 
not  respect  persons;  neither  shalt  thou  take  a gift;  for  a gift  doth  blind  the  eyes 
of  the  wise,  and  pervert  the  words  of  the  righteous.  Justice,  justice  shalt  thou 

follow,  that  tiiou  mayest  live,  and  inherit  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth 

thee,"  or  as  the  Psalmist  puts  it,  "He  tiuit  hath  clean  hands  and  a pure  heart,  and 
has  not  inclined  his  soul  to  falsehood,  nor  370 m deceitfully,"  or  as  another  phrased 
it,  "He  that  walketh  uprightly  and  worketh  righteousness,  and  speaketh  truth  in  his 
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heart,  that  hath  no  slander  upon  his  tongue,  nor  doeth  evil  to  his  fellow,  nor 
taketh  up  a reproach  against  his  neighbor,  in  whose  eyes  a vile  person  is  despised. 

'He  that  sweareth  to  his  own  hurt  and  changeth  not,  nor  taketh  a bribe  against  the 
innocent."  Here  are  excellent  qualifications  for  candidates  for  public  office. 

But  some  may  say  that  too  frequently  men  of  independence,  of  wide  experience, 
of  forthright  character,  will  not  stand  for  public  office.  Good  men  volunteer  their 
services  for  an  infinite  number  of  public  institutions,  hospitals,  community  centers, 
universities,  churches,  synagogues,  temples,  and  other  agencies,  v/ho  are  glad  to 
promote  public  welfare.  Such  men  should  be  glad  equally  to  offer  themselves  for 
public  office,  and  help  make  laws  and  administer  them.  To  hold  public  office  may 
involve  personal  sacrifice,  but  if  it  is  good  to  die  for  one's  country  in  times  of 
war,  why  is  it  not  equally  good  to  make  a sacrifice  for  one's  community  in  times  of 
peace?  Voters  would  welcome  a chance  to  go  to  the  polls  and  cast  their  ballots  for 
such  men.  Their  appeal  should  not  be  to  sectarian  loyalties  nor  to  the  national 
allegiance  of  one's  ancestors,  but  to  their  integrity,  capacity  and  readiness  to 
serve  disinteredtedly  and.  •well►  We  hope  to  see  more  and  more  such  men  ready  to 
five  their  service  in  offices  of  public  trxist  through  the  making  of  laws  and  in  the 
administration  and  promoting  of  the  public  welfare.  Then  the  word  "politician"  will 
x’egain  its  original  significance  - a student  of  government.  The  appeal  to  the 
electorate  will  be  based  on  the  best  values  of  government,  and  the  well-being  of  our 
community,  state,  nation,  and  the  v/orld  v;ill  be  effectively  promoted.  There  is  no 
room  for  hyphenated  American  voters,  for  narrow  sectarian  or  national  appeals. 

The  hour  calls  for  voters  of  strength  who  will  hearken  to  the  appeals  of  justice 
and  universality,  who  will  reject  attempts  to  inject  sectarian  or  foreign  issues  in 
election  compaigns.  It  also  calls  for  candidates  for  public  office  whose  claims  for 
support  will  be  based  on  character,  wisdom,  love  for  the  public  weal,  and  past  re- 
cord.  Such  rulers  shall  ye  select,  0 people  of  America  } 
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PROM:  David  J.  V^ise,  Program  Director,  IVIESSAGE  OP  ISRAEL,  838  5th  Ave., 
New  York  21,  N.Y. 

May  I first  take  this  opportunity  to  wish  you  and  all  our  friends 
of  Jewish  faith  a very  Happy  New  Year•  May  it  bring  all  the  best  to 
you  end  yours*. 

Secondly,  just  a suggestion  as  to  how  you  can  help  make  it  a 
happier  New  Year  for  your  friends  and  neighbors,  who  might  also  like  to 
listen  to  or  read  these  sermons*  That  way  is  to  have  them  write  your 
local  MESSAGE  OP  ISRAEL  station  and  let  them  know  of  your  interest  in  the 
program.  Your  letbers  are  the  lifeblood  of  our  22-year  old  broadcast*' 

Thirdly,  if  the  IffilSSAGE  OP  I3RAEL־־-for  anj  reason-- la  not  heard 
in  your  commvinity  regularly  each  week  a nd  at  a good  time,  please  write 
directly  to  me  so  that  I may  take  appropriate  action.  There  is  no 
reason  the  MESSAGE  OP  ISRAEL  should  not  be  heard  in  every  town, 
village,  and  hamlet  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  nation.  With  your 
cooperation,  it  will  be* 
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THE  WORLD  RESTS  UPON  THREE  THINGS 

BY:  Dr.  J\111us  Mark  May  6,  1956 

Senior  Rabbi  of  Congregation  Emanu-El 

of  the  City  of  New  York 

t 

In  the  vast  treasure-house  of  Jewish  ethical  and  moral  teachings,  none  has  been 
more  highly  regarded  nor  more  assiduously  studied  than  that  section  of  the  Talmud,  • 
known  as  the  Pirke-Avos  - the  Sayings  of  the  Fathers.  It  consists  of  a remarkable 
selection  of  wise  sayings  and  pithy  aphorisms  spoken  by  Rabbis  over  a period  of  some 
400  years  - from  POO  B.C.  to  POO  A.D.  So  precious  were  these  teachings  that  they 
came  to  be  included  in  the  prayer  book  and  were  read,  expoimded  and  elaborated  upon 
on  the  six  Sabbaths  between  Peeach  and  Sh’vuos.  That  is  \vhy  they  are  arranged  in 
six  chapters,  though  in  many  an  Orthodox  Synagogue  their  reading  and  study  continue 
on  each  Sabbath  until  Rosh  Kashonah. 

Consider  v/ith  me  one  of  these  naxims,  pronounced  by  Simeon,  son  of  Gamaliel,  jari 
the  Second  Century  of  the  common  era:  "The  world  is  founded  - or  rests  - upon 

three  things:  upon  truth,  upon  Justice  and  upon  peace." 

Simple  1 Directi  To  the  point  i If  you  ?d-sh  to  ha.ve  a decent  world,  many 
things  are  required;  food,  education,  law,  organization  - at  times,  force  or  the 
threat  of  force  - but  none  of  these  v/ill  avail  us  if  we  do  not  have  truth,  justice 
and  peace  as  the  only  sure  foundations  upon  vdiich  it  may  be  constructed. 

Fno  was  this  man  - Rabban  Simeon,  son  of  Gamaliel  - who  gave  expression  to  this 
remarkable  bit  of  wisdom  wliich,  if  consciously  made  the  basis  of  our  modem  v/orld, 
would  result  in  the  almost  immediate  solution  of  our  most  vexing  difficulties? 

Possessor  of  the  title  "Rabban"  - "our  teacher"  or  "oiir  master",  which  was 
conferred  only  on  presidents  of  the  Sanhedrin,  Simeon,  son  of  Gammaliel  II,  lived  in 
the  Second  Century  of  the  common  era  - one  of  the  most  turbulent  and  destructive 
periods  in  Je’dsh  history.  A mere  youth  v;hen  Bar  Kochba  led  his  courageous,  but 
hopeless,  revolt  against  the  Roman  legions,  he  managed  to  escape  the  massacre  which 
followed  his  people’s  defeat.  He  was  a brilliant  teacher  and  scholar,  who  refused 
to  become  embittered  by  the  xmspeakable  cruelty  and  insane  savagery  of  his  times. 
Like  his  ancestor,  the  gentle  Hillel,  he  inclined  toward  the  lenient  and  more 
liberal  interpretation  of  the  law. 

In  marital  disputes,  Simeon  always  sought  to  protect  the  rights  and  dignity  of 
the  wife.  He  was  an  ardent  advocate  of  the  rights  of  slaves  and  always  strove  to 
maintain  the  authority  of  the  magistrates,  because  of  his  conviction  that  the  deci-• 
sions  of  a coiurt  of  law  must  be  upheld,  even  if  justice  occasionally  miscarried. 


The  cost  of  this  mailing  is  $3.00  a year.  This  and  other  expenditures  involved  in  our  national  weekly 
broadcasts  are  made  possible  only  by  yoilr  continued  voluntary  support.  Your  contributions  enable  us 
to  maintain  the  high  quality  of  this  pro/;ram.  Rabbi  Jonah  B.  Wisp, 
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Though  he  and  his  people  suffered  grievously  at  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  he  did  not 
retaliate  by  hating  them  all,  but  declaredt  "Justice  must  be  accorded  to  non-Jews 
as  to  Jews.  Non-Jews  should  have  the  option  of  seeking  judgment  before  either  a 
Jewish  court  or  one  of  their  ov/n." 

"It  is  unnecessary,"  he  once  declared,  "to  erect  monuments  to  the  righteous; 
their  lives  vd.ll  preserve  their  memories  and  assure  their  immortality  on  earth." 

It  was  this  remarkable  man  - Simeon  ben  Gamaliel  - living  near.ly  2,000  years 
ago,  ’.vho  shed  light  upon  our  ovm  times,  v/hen  he  declared  that'H:he  world  is  founded 
upon  truth,  justice  and  peace. n 

VJhat  is  truth?  What  v;e  call  truth  today  may  be  despised  as  superstition  to- 

morrow  I There  was  a time  when  men  believed  that  the  heavens  are  a fixed  firmament 
and  the  stars  diamonds  that  shine  through  windows,  that  the  earth  is  flat  and  the 
sun  actually  rises  and  sets,  tha.t  ghosts  and  fairies  abound  every’A^here,  that>v;hen 
the  leaves  of  the  wood  rustle,  the  sound  is  caused  by  a passing  fairy  emitting  a 
so\and.  Even  in  this  country  people  believed  in  witches.  We  do  not  believe  these 
things  today]  That  which,  our  forbears  believed  to  be  true,  we  have  discovered  to 
be  error. 

lou  may  reply  that  that  is  because  they  knev;  nothing  of  sciertce,  that  they 
were  not  acquainted  with  the  telescope,  the  microscope,  the  spectroscope  J True 
enough,  but  are  the  discoveries  of  science  final?  With  monotonous  regularity, 
scientists  are  proving  their  predecessors  in  error  and  that  the  only  thing  that  can 
be  definitely  said  of  scientific  truth  is  that  it  is  not  absolute,  but  relative. 

To  me  there  is  one  basic  truth  - in  which  I believe  and  in  which  I shall  con- 
tlnue  to  believe,  though  the  heavens  fall.  It  is  expressed  in  the  Inspired  words 
of  the  Psalmist  (Sth) ; 

"When  I behold  Thy  heavens,  the  work  of  Thy  fingers.  ! 

• The  moon  and  the  stai’s,  which  Thou  hast׳ 'established;  . ׳ 

What  is  man,  that  Thou  art  mindfiiL  of  him?  ^ 

And. the  son  of  nan,  that  Thou  thinkesf  of  him? 

Yet  Thou  hast  made  him  but  little  lower  than  the  angels. 

And  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour."  י 

Here  is  a truth  which  differences  of  opinion  cannot  affect  nor  the  sciences  ^ 
touch.  Regardless  of  the  views  which  men  may  hold  concerning  the  origin  and  \ilti- 
mate  destiny  of  life  and  the  world,  the  belief  that  man  is  endowed  with  distinction 
and  is  superior  to  the  animal,  is  a truth  which  does  not  shift  from  generation  to 
generation.  Call  it  intelligence  - call  it  mind,  spirit,  God,  or  what  you  will  - 
man  is  unique  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  Because  he  is  a human  being,  his  person- 
ality  deserves  the  respect  of  himself  and  of  others.  Deny  that  respect  to  any  man, 
treat  him  as  a means  rather  than  an  end,  and  the  world  begins  to  crumble  - as  we 
should  all  well  realize  by  this  time  ] 

The  second  foundation,  as  enunciated  by  the  great  sage,  - justice  - flows  י 
directly  from  the  first,  the  truth  that  every  human  personality  is  precious  1 If  we 
are  merely  animals  - and  nothing  more  - then  there  is  only  one  right,  the  right  of 
might]■  Does  the  tiger  ask  what  he  owes  his  brother  tiger?  Suppose  tiger 
and  tiger  covet  the  same  tigress?  ?]hat  happens?  In  a burst  of  passion  they  begin 
fighting  i Who  prevails?  The  stronger,  of  course  ! If  food  is  scarce,  physical 
strength  alone  determines  who  shall  live  and  who  shall  die. 

In  the  jungle,  there  is  o.nly  jungle  justice  - which  isn’t  justice  at  all] 

If,  however,  v/e  accept  the  truth  that  man  is  fundamentally  different  and 
superior  to  other  creatuces,  and  that  jungle  justice  is  not  to  be  countenanced  as 
human  justice,  then  we  commence  to  make  strong  the  second  foundation  upon  which  any 
civilized  world  can  be  constructed  - justice. 

"When  justice  is  denied  or  delayed,"  declared  another  teacher,  "the  svrord 
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comes  into  the  world."  Only  today  it  is  something  infinitely  more  destructive  than 
a mere  sword  I But  before  justice  can  be  established  among  nations  it  must  become 
inherent  in  our  personal  relations  ~ between  man  and  man,  race  and  race,  religion 
and  religion,  management  and  labor  I Otherwise,  our  society  becomes  a shambles  and 

the  fomdations  of  our  world  decay.  _ 

And  the  third  of  the  three  pillars  is  peace.  Even  as  justice  grows  out  of  the 
spark  of  truth  that  every  human  personality  is  precious,  so  peace  follows  the  prac-» 
tice  of  justice.  "The  work  of  justice  shall  be  peace  and  the  effect  of  jus ״ice 

quietness  and  confidence  forever."  , . ״ י 

Peace  - not  as  the  absence  of  conflict  nor  as  a kind  of  cold  war  ־*  but  peace, 
positively,  securely,  and  permanently  established  - is  the  reward  of  both  truth  and 
justice  I Strife  and  discontent  are  the  fruits  of  a jungle  interpretation  of  m^ 
Peace  will  no  longer  be  but  the  dream  of  so-called  impractical  idealists,  but  the 
blessed  possession  of  humankind  when  justice  has  been  made  secure  everywhere 

throughout  the  world  1 ^ ז ^ ר 

Here  they  are,  then,  the  only  foundations  of  a happy  and  secure  world] 

The  peace  for  which  v/e  yearn  will  not  be  brought  about  — in  the  last  analysis ־־ ־ 
by  law  or  imposed  by  force.  It  will  result  from  the  establishment  of  justice  - 
justice  for  all,  rich  and  poor,  strong  and  weak,  white,  black,  yellov;,  red  - for 
every  human  being  is  precious  - every  man  is  a child  of  God  I 
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Wednesday  is 

0־;grS^10S!־^״t  ton־°ervatlve  oongregatloas  and  ־one  even  among  the  Orthodox 

Jewish  confirmation  Servloe  la  the  symbollo  handing  down  to  onr 

youth  of  this  qulnteaeenoe  of  0^  splrttuÄ  . memorised  by  the  children, 

In  the  classroom,  the  Ten  ^mmantoents  are  not 3^, ׳tlon  arises. 

but  are  the  subject  of  a ®f  ®\f  f ,f  o^^^dfen«  It  L only  natural 

!?ifpr^UcaTms^S^y^hivId  prevail  In  favor  of  the  Fifth  Commandment.  "Honor 

thy  “,rsrl  be ׳®״ ־  ;;f®-  ÄTheTeÄ 

ffhloh  Is  the  basic,  the  fundamental,  g . ^ g !en  Commandments. 

S־S;tr־rrr־rr:fX  - pos^Blbll־^  literature 

minutely  scrutinized. ז-^ס ז  «h  literature,  describing  the  fundamental 

tea־hSs“:f־“thVrslngl״/- ״ ,־־״־^־ ־ ־--^:tlfner^Ä^'on  one 
fo^tt'dlfl״:!:"  SS-T  M׳S"0Sl^rAs“0U  WOHLB  HAVE  OTHERS  HOT  DO  ®TO  YOU."  - 
the  so-called  Qolden  Rule  "®|®*^״®  teaokng  In  the  19th  chapter  of  the  book 

of  Le!rtl־rL'”tl;^  greases?  co^eandment.  "V-OHAVTO  DERAYAOHO  KOMOCHO  - Thou  ־halt 

ofh־rf®hfvr־“s^Ä■-־  inspiring  three-fold  teaching.  "Do  Justly,  love 

cSstll^'^go^el' similar  teachings  are  exemplified  as  represent^  the 

totality  of  mani  s duties.  Charity  Is  one  of  them,  tLre  is 

charity,  these  threej  but  the  greatest  of  these  is  chart  y. 


T, ־ ״ « ״<  ,hi, ״. ״ihs «>.0 ־ ־jc־,.  Thi.  »d ״־ז ״,^׳;׳;׳>^ ״ ״״ ״ 

broadcasts  arc  made  possible  only  by  your  continu^ 1_J ■ PP  - p 

to  maintain  the  high  quality  of  this  program. 
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+hP  n«rallel  teaching*  "ZEDAKAH  TATZIL  MIMORES  ־ Charity  saves  one  from  death.״ 

־»n  1־  e.pha־l־־d  1״  tl.  Oospal  a־ 

ment.  ”A  new  commandment  I give  unto  you,  that  ye  love  one  ^ther. 

menu.  a n«׳״־  ou  t״  «inrP  rimnine  through  all  of  Jewish  teaching  like  a 

sure,  was  no  new  commandment,  since  running  uiixuug״  ^ that  we 

golden  threadTTs  the  admonition,  constantly  repeated  in  _ 

cStivate  lov^  for  our  neighbor  - and  by  neighbor  is  meant  not  him  ^ves  In^o^ 

proximity  nor  him  to  whom  we  are  bound  by  ties  of  blood  or  race  or  fai  . 

Litv  but  our  neighbor  is  every  human  being  regardless  of  his  status  in  society, 

?he  ckoroJ^As  skin  or  the  plLe  where  he  lives;  yes,  even  the  stranger,  the 

with  ethical  conduct  has  a familiar  ring  in  every 
congregItiL.  For  Judaism,  more  than  any  other  faith,  has  stressed  deed  rather  than 
creld  L the  goal  of  the  religious  life.  Other  religions  speak 
future  world  — bv  faith  1 Judaism  stresses  salvation  — in  this  world  — byg 
The  Jewish  Lncept  also  strikes  a sympathetic  response 
of  contemporary  men  and  women  in  general.  Most  liberal  and  ^^^tellig  P P 
our  times,  whatever  their  church  affiliation  may  be,  are  less  concerned  with  ^ 

theology  than  were  their  forbears  and  more  interested  in. the  ethical  practices  o 
religion  - in  those  phases  which  deal  with  the  relations  of  man  and  his 
Many^have  gone  to  the  extreme  of  ignoring  Qod  completely  J I require  no  th  01  gy, 
they  say,  "no  church,  no  synagogue.  To  do  good  is  my  religion.  , u !4 pa 

^ Lw,  I should  be  the  last  to  find  fault  with  any  person  who  goes  thro^h  life 
doing  goodl  Would  that  the  number  of  such  Individuals  might  increase  in 
thousands  and  millions  1 The  only  difficulty  is  that  gootoess  by  itself  not  only 
cannot  be  equated  with  religion,  but  constitutes  an  unsatisfactory  pmosophy  of 
life.  Logically,  the  Individual  who  declares:  "To  do  good  is  my  religion  , stan  s 
on  no  firmer  ground  than  he  who  maintains  that  to  do  evil  is  his  religion  J 

In  other  words,  the  good  life  - to  be  meaningful  and  to  have  permanent  value  ■־ 
must  be  grounded  upon  some  kind  of  authority.  That  authority,  according  to  Judalsnv 
is  God  - a God  of  perfect  goodness,  Whom  man  should  seek  to  emulate. 

Good  deeds  may  be  compared  to  flowers  that  have  been  artistically  arranged  n 
a vase.  Beautiful  though  these  flov/ers  may  be,  they  will  not  and  cannot  survive 
very  long  because  they  have  been  separated  from  the  source  of  their  being,  the  seeas^ 
planted  in  the  soil.  Similarly,  the  seed-root  of  goodness  is  God] 

This  is  the  Jewish  concept  of  the  ethical  life.  Behind  every  act  of  goodness 
stands  the  Author  of  all  the  great  moral  imperatives  ־ God  ] Therefore,  the 
good  man  v;ill  seek  to  know,  understand  and  draw  near  unto  God  1 The  glorious  ethl^ 
teachings  to  which  v/e  have  refemred  as  great  or  the  greatest  among  the  commandments 
did  not  spring  forth  from  minds  that  were  merely  good;  they  grew  out  of  hearts  tnat 

were  God— conscious  — even  God— intoxicated. 

Do  Justly  ] Love  mercy  1 Cultivate  humility  1 Fine  ] We  all  agree  J But  why  J 

Because  God  requires  it  of  us  I . j 4.• 

There  is  an  introduction  to  the  Ten  Commandments,  an  important  introduction 

that  is  usua^y  overlooked:  "And  God  spake  all  these  words  saying  ] " 

Why  sho־uld  we  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves?  Why  not  rather  hate  them?  The 

answer  is;  "Because  we  are  ,children  of  God  J"  ^ ^ 

The  chapter  in  the  book  of  Leviticus ''in  which  we  find  the  simple,  yet  inspiring 
utterance:  "Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself",  is  headed:  ״And  the  Lord  späke 
unto  Moses  saying:  "Thus  saith  the  Lord]"’  How  often  is  this  phrase  repeated  in 
Sacred  Vh^it  "Thus  saith  the  Lord  T•■  Qod  is  our  authority  for  living  an  ethical ll£a 
Which,  then,  is  the  greatest  commandment,  the  greatest  of  the  Ten?  Look  not  to 
the  flower,  beautiful  though  it  may  be  to  our  seeing  eyes,  but  to  the  seed  v;hence  it 
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itots  oaremiy  the  construction  of  this  oonmmdment  I ״I  ^ / / 

tod  - S^o  l7lorm  of  our  worship  not  for  having  brought  our  ®־־־tors  ״f 
^ypt,  but  Who  vouchsafes  freedom  to  us  - to  you  and  to  me  - today  - for  He  Is  the 

Rtemnl  Ood  of  freedom,  goodness  and  love. 

So,  if  we  seek  the  greatest  commandment  to  govern  our  lives,  we  must  look  to 

the  Rock  whence  ^1ו  the  rest  were  hewn.  ד ״!י,!! ״ 

There  is  a famous  passage  in  the  Talmud  which  relates  that  various  Biblic^ 

characters  attempted  to  reduce  all  the  commandments  to  the  "י* 

Some  arrived  at  11,  others  at  6,  still  others  at  3 and  even  2.  ^ ״ 

told  the  prophet  Habakkuk  deolaredt  ”The  righteous  shall  live  by  his  faith. 

The  proper^observance  of  all  the  commandments  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  depen 
upon^pe?fect  faith  in  God  and  His  goodness,  the  very  root  and  foundation  of 

rlghteo^s^llving^^^  when  all  Is  said  and  done,  that  people  gener^y  1^  that  It 
is  wrong  to  steal,  to  kill,  to  covet?  Then  why  do  they  persist  in  violat^g  the 
Lmn^dLnts  and  ihus  bringing  untold 

because  they  do  not  know  the  greatest  commandment!  They  do  not  toow 

our  wo^irtotters  on  the  brink  of  catastrophe  not  because  ethical  teachings 

סיץ־פ  iinimrvwn  to  US.  but  because  we  do  not  knov/  God  I , 

is  the  challenge  of  the  hour  to  our  harassed  and  bewilde^d  generation 

"I  am  the  Lord,  thy  God,  Who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  I 

It  is  the  gTiftest  commandment,  because  through  its  observance  man  wm  yet 
build  the  world^of  his  dreams,  a world  that  must  rest  upon  the  firm  foundations  of 

man  glory  in  his  wisdom,”  warned  Jeremiah, 

TTi-Sah+v וזמוז ז  plorv  in  his  might:  let  not  the  rich  man  glory  in  his  riches}  but  let 
hil  tLt  glLleth,  glory  in  this,  that  he  mderstandeth  “®’.  ®י“ 

the  Lord,  Who  exerciseth  mercy.  Justice  and  righteousness  in  the  earth,  for  in 
these  things  do  I delight,  saith  the  Lord,  ” 
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The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  Is,  In  ־■any  ways,  one  of  the  most  onrtons  “J  at  tte 
sane  time  most  fascinating  In  BlbUcal  “ Sscover’ on 

anitS: rttÄiffopL^^  Ä 

vt?e  o?  sufäriSfi  Ld  evil.  ״All  things  ton  to  weariness.״  Wealth,  power,  wisdom 

are  but  a striving  after  the  wind.  Human  be^gs  racrS^not  to 

there  is  no  one  to  comfort  them!  Moral  law  is  non  existent,  for  the  race  if  no 

the  sv,lft  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong״,  tod  whl^bÄth  the 

;/“lir  tS^rts^!!!::  fhe^ne  dleth,  so  dleth  other,  ye^  they 
have  all  one  breath;  so  that  man  hath  no  pre-eminence  above  the  beast,  for  alx  is 

’'““lut  then,  strangely  enough.  Intermingled  with  the  author'  ־ f , 

worthlessness  of  our  earthly  existence,  there  are  to 

gems  of  the  rarest  '.wisdom.  While  Ecclesiastes  f off־  »t  wisdom,  he  “®“tares. 

"Better  Is  a poor  and  wise  child  than  an  old  and  foolish  king.  little 

and  vet  assures  us  that  "sweet  is  the  sleep  of  a laboring  man,  whether  he  eat  lit  1b 
or  much".  The  wise,  like  the  fool,  is  soon  forgotten,  he  gloomily  announces,  yet 
later  he  makes  the  statement  that  "a  good  name  is  better  than  precious  oil  . 

Prosperity  and  adversity  are  equally  futile  in  this  meaningless  wo  ^ ^ 

admonishes  his  readers  to  be  joyful  in  the  day  of  prosperity  and  in  the  day  of 
adversity  to  consider,  since  "God  hath  made  even  the  one  as  well  as 
the  same  individual  who  describes  life  as  vanity  also  exhorts  men  to  fear  God  and 
keep  His  commandments"  end  pronounces  what  might  be  described  as  the  very  acme  of 
wisdom,  our  morning’s  text;  "To  everything  there  is  a season  and  ^ 

purpose  under  heaven",  concluding  with;  "God  hath  made  everything  beautiful 

time" . 
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The  discrepancies  between  the  two  outlooks  upon  life,  so  palpably  contradicto25j 
are  strikingly  evident.  Most  authorities  maintain  that  the  pessimistic  utterances 
were  those  of  a selfish,  embittered,  materialistic,  elderly  man,  whose  misspent 
youth  and  self-centered  middle  years  had  resulted  in  the  cynicism  of  old  age  while 
the  expressions  of  faith  and  hopeful  optimism  reflect  his  nostalgic  yearning  for  a 
life  that  would  have  been  completely  different  if  he  had  remembered  his  Creator  in 
the  days  of  his  youth.  Therefore  he  urges  his  listeners,  and  particularly  the 
young,  to  learn  from  the  mistakes  that  he  had  made. 

”God  hath  made  everything  beautiful  in  its  time.”  Only  a man  of  profound  and 
invincible  faith  could  have  given  utterance  to  so  sound  and  so  well-balanced  a 
statement  of  philosophic  truth!  The  word  "beautiful”,  to  be  sure,  is  not  used  in 
the  sense  of  describing  something  physical,  but  connotes  an.  inner  conviction  of  the 
appropriateness  and  rightness  of  things.  The  finite  mind  cannot  always  understand 
or  comprehend,  yet  the  man  of  faith  believes  that  every  experience  - happy  or  un- 
happy,  good  or  bad  — is  in  its  time  and  place  beautiful,  because  God  made  it  so  ! 

God  created  the  world,  with  all  that  it  contains,  Vayhee  Tov,  "and  it  was  good"  J 
Men  and  women  of  true  faith  will  readily  understand  the  teaching  of  our  Rabbis  that 
we  should  thank  God  for  the  sorrows  as  well  as  for  the  joys  of  lif6. 

Few  of  us,  to  be  sure,  are  endowed  with  sufficient  spiritual  Insight  and 
confident,  coiirageous  faith  to  enable  us  to  cast  ourselves  whole-souledly  before  the 
throne  of  Grace  and  proclaim  without  a reseivation  of  any  kind!  "Thy  will,  0 God  - 
not  ours  - but  Thy  will  be  done!”  There  is  too  much  pride,  too  murh  arrogance, 
within  our  hearts,  too  much  rebellion  within  our  souls!  And  Godis  presence  v/ithin 
our  lives  is  manifest  only  when  our  hearts  are  humble  and  our  souls  contrite. 

God  hath  made  everything  beautiful  in  its  Time? , you  may  ask,  and  there  is  also 

a time  for  evil  and  suffering?  You  may  say:  I can  understand  that  there  is  a time 
for  love  and  for  peace  and  for  life,  but  a time  for  hate,  for  war  and  for  death? 

The  answer  is:  Yes,  there  is  a time  for  evil  as  v/ell  as’  for  good.  Hatred  is 
as  much  a part  of  life  as  is  love.  Hatred  cannot  be  abolished,  but  it  can  and 
shoiild  be  directed  and  controlled.  It  may  soimd  strange  to  speak  of  hatred  as 
beautiful,  but  there  are  certainly  times  when  it  is  highly  appropriate.  I readily 
confess  that  I do  not  and  cannot  love  evil  men.  I hate  them,  because  they  bring  so 
much  misery  into  the  world  j I hated  Hitler  v;hen  he  was  alive  and  have  only  contaopt 
for  his  memory  now  that  he  is  dead  because  he  v/as  responsible  for  so  much  suffering, 
so  much  bloodshed,  so  much  destruction!  Nor  can  I love  Stalin  and  his  associates 
whose  lust  for  power  and  conquest  is  preventing  our  generation  from  living  in  a 
stable  world.  Yes,  there  is  a time  to  hate  J 

And  there  is  a time  for  war,  too,  though  v/e  may  detest  it  with  every  ounce  of 

our  being.  V/hen  my  country  is  attacked,  v/hen  the  liberties  which  mean  more  to  me 
than  life  itself  are  endangered,  what  other  recoiurse  is  there  than  that  of  resist- 
ing  with  every  weapon  at  my  command?  Pacifism?  Non-resistance?  No  dictator  or 
would-be  dictator  has  ever  been  stopped  except  by  men  v;ho  courageously  fought  back. 

No  one  in  his  right  mind  wants  war  or  would  invite  it  - any  more  than  he  vrauld  want 
or  invite  hatred.  But  the  vrarld  being  what  it  is,  there  is  a time  for  both  I 

A time  for  death?  Yes,  even  death  can  be  beautiful  in  its  time,  and  even  when 
death  may  appear  senseless  and  tragic,  men  of  faith  v;ill  declare  vri.th  Job!  "The Lord 
hath  given;  the  Lord  hath  taken  away.  Blessed  be  the  Name  of  the  Lord.”,  and 
derive  strength  from  this  confidence  ih  the  ways  of  God.  - 

The  late  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  American  Jew  of  his  | 
generation,  was  such  a man  of  complete  faith  in  God.  When  a brother-in-law  of  ' 

Mr.  Schiff  passed  away  at  a comparatively  yoimg  age,  he  felt  the  loss  most  keenly 
since  he  had  been  strongly  attached  to  him.  From  a friend  he  received  a letter  of  / 
sympathy  in  which  the  former  wrote!  "Such  events  create  atheists  and  agnostics,  and  I 
embitter  thinking  people  against  the  *inscrutable  ways  of  Providence*.”  1/ 
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Mty.  reuliedt  ״It  is  true,  sometimes  goodness  and  righteousness  appear 

for  a time  to  go  for  naught,  but  the  ^^^^ys  of  and^even  if  w^pray  to 

nature  cannot  be  changed  for  ^ybody,  ° g p^g^y  for  our  own  benefit  and  j 

‘'“"?S־  S״vSS״^o?a'־a ״ ״,ho  believed  that  ״Ood  hath  made  everything 

*’®“״*Df^ou\enev־“thL  to  be  true!  Do  you  believe  It  down ג י®®?  ^ f 

^2“־o\־°yorj°er  rtmtirsf  “S; 

s^v^rioo^Lr S1r?־:r־  "t״ 

Se  Si  irbflleve  that  a Qod  of  Ooodn־־־  and  love  Whoee  w־  are^ 

often  paU  o^  out,  relg^s^re^  SSiSr״o;  s^etSSf  Sfkoult  to 

rie""  ?f  a^ai^of^ro-  :So^^  upon  life  that  It  1־ 

second  nature  to  you,  , r.1  a «״p  because  of  his 

Eoolealastea  was  a miserable,  unhappy  ־y10״  In  his  ®f  " ״i® 

״strlrtS“aftStht^,Sd”!  b^Sse  S^hld  spIShlslntire  life  pursuing  vain  things 
I״d  S^llnflfter  tte  Sd  of  self-indulgence.  The  point  of  his  story  1־  toesoa^- 
able"  Had  he  remembered  his  Creator  in  the  days  of  his  youth,  had  his  vision  no 
beL*  blinded  by  selfishness  and  had  his  soul  not  been  cor^pted  by 
his  old  age  would  have  been  happy  and  serene  in  the  faith  that  God  hat 
everything  beautiful  in  its  time״ • 
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In  recent  months  have  been  profoundly  disturbed  by  the  inorb^e  of 
!״״«.rile  dellnauenoy  In  rural  areas,  small  towns  and  large  cities  throughout  the 
Luntry.  Between  19«  and  1954,  the  percentage  of  juvenile 

According  to  a renort  made  by  the  F.B.I.  for  the  year  1955,  j 

of  ell ״ ־to  thefts,  39«  of  all  burglaries,  5«  of  assaults  and  4«  , 

of  ho^nldes.  serious  problem  negatively,  suppose  we  discuss  It 

posltl”:^  after  the  child  1־  delinquent,  but  how  to  prevent  such 

dernq^noy  wU״o^o״oa^^^^^^^  , 

r ti;f :;ly^^:  ״u^fh:^h1ffVaU%nÄ 

Tt  cannot  be  sufficiently  entobasiKed  that  children  are  likely  to  become  emotionally 
dLtXd  "a^d^Lcoto  dSinquent  if  they  are  denied  the  1-e,  the  affection  ^d 
the  understanding  resulting  from  normal  home  life.  Dr.  ^d  Mrs.  , , . ’ ^ 

well-known  nsychiatrists  and  outstanding  authorities,  write  that  60^ 
co־^  S^^brSen  homes.  Seven  out  of  ten  families  that  raise 
things  together  that  would  result  in  a sense  of  sharing  and  belonging.  They 
™־  tSb  eight  out  of  ten  delinquents  said  that  the ^ 

Gd  ir  their  7׳elfare  - and  seven  out  of  ten  had  no  attachment  to  their  fathers. 

cSiSen  Of^rlvlle.«  ־ homes  tend  to  become  delinquent  when  äeprlved  of  tne 
same  sense  of  family  oohesiveness  that  many  children  frcm  homes  m the  poorer 

section  of  our  city  are  deprived  of.  !.4  ״ a.. 

Sometimes  mothers  and  fathers,  say  these  e:cpert8,  who  opend  too  much  time  in 

services  of  what  they  consider  worthy  causes,  unwittingly  neglect  t^ir  children  - 
by  failing  to  give  them  a sufficiency  of  love  and  a sense  of  security. 

In  all  social  groupings  neglected  children  may  choose  bad  companions  to  win  a 

sense  of  secin-lty  and  belonging.  , ^ ^ «pcnrltv 

Yes,  my  friends,  broken  homes  and  homes  without  love,  homes  without  security, 

homes  without  a sense  of  family  solidarity,  homes  marred  by 

understanding,  make  for  juvenile  delinquency.  Oood  homes  prevent  juvenHs dehnquen  y. 


The  cost  of  this  mailing  is  $3.00  a year.  This  and  other  expenditures  involved  in  our  national  weekly 
broadcasts  are  made  possible  only  by  your  continued  voluntary  support.  Your  contributions  enable  us 
to  maintain  the  high  quality  of  this  program.  Rabbi  Jonah  B.  W1.se 
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forth  - but  desire  merely  to  emphasize  the  need  for  improving  those  media  which  will 
prevent  juvenile  delinquency  - the  home,  the  school,  the  Church  and  Synagogue , the 
community,  the  moral  climate.  To  achieve  this  purpose,  we  must  stop  thinking  in 
terms  of  delinquent  youth,  but  rather  in  terms  of  our  delinquent  society.  We ^ know 
the  causes.  We  also* know  the  cure.  Ouv  problem  is  not  that  we  demand  something  be 
done  by  someone  else  - but  that  we  express  our  willingness  to  make  whatever  finan- 
cial  sacrifices  are  necessary  in  order  to  achieve  this  very  important  end. 

During  the  war  there  was  an  expression  frequently  used  - the  expression  crash 
program’*.  It  meant  that  if  something  of  the  utmost  importance,  something  involving 
the  very  life  and  death  of  our  country,  had  to  be  accomplished,  then  the  question  of 
financial  cost  was  not  to  be  considered  at  all.  Thus,  when  it  was  decided  to  create 
an  atomic  bomb  - even  though  no  one  was  certain  ttiat  it  could  be  achieved  - we  did 
not  hesitate  to  spend  what  was  then  - and  is  still  - the  astronomical  amount  of  two 
billion  dollars,  for  v/e  said  then,  and  we  say  now,  that  whatever  the  cost,  it  was 
worth  it. 

SonGthing  of*  thG  s8-n16  spirit  aniExauGd.  *th©  National  Foundation  for  Infantil© 
Paralysis  v/hen  it  embarked  upon  its  dramatic  program  to  stamp  out  this  horrible 
disease.  Untold  miע.ions  of  dollars  v/ere  spent  and  will  continue^  to  be  spent  until 
it  is  completely  eliminated  from  the  world.  V/ho  will  say  that  it  wasn’t  worth  it? 
Yes,  it  was  worth  it  I 

Some  such  crash  program,  it  seems  to  me,  is  required  if  we  are  to  win  the  war 
against  juvenile  delinquency,  a disease  which  is  even  more  horrible  and  more 
destructive  than  polio.  Let  us  have  more  family than  we  think  we  need. 

Let  us  build  more  and  better  schools  and  playgrounds  than  we  think  are  necessary. 

Let  us  hire  better  teachers,  more  teachers.  Let  us  engage  more  youth  directors 
than  we  believe  we  are  going  to  need  1 The  cost  will  go  up  into  the  hundreds  of 
millions  and  billions  of  dollars,  but  wlio  will  say  that  it  isn’t  worth  it? 

At  the  present  time  jxxvenile  delinquency  is  problem  No.  One  in  America.  It  is 
infinitely  more  serious  than  any  other  problem  with  which  we  are  confronted.  The 
very  existence  of  our  civilization  depends  upon  its  solution.  It  must  be  solved 
and  it  can  be  solved  and  it  will  be  solved,  when  the  citizens  of  our  nation  become 
aware  of  the  responsibilities  devolving  upon  them.  Yes,  punishment  is  necessary 
when  crimes  are  committed  whether  by  juveniles  or  by  adults.  But  that  doesn’t 
solve  the  problem.  It  is  the  delinquent  society  which  creates  delinquency  which 
must  receive  our  attention,  oxir  prayers,  our  devotion  and  our  determination  to 
create  a society  which  will  prove  to  be  beneficial  to  our  people  in  general,  but 
especially  to  our  youth. 
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So  do  good  schools.  In  school  the  major  role  is  played  by  the  teacher.  It  is 
well  to  have  good  physical  facilities  in  the  school  ־ good  buildings,  good  writing, 
blackboards,  books,  etc.  - but  the  most  Important  influence  in  edtacation  and  there- 
fore  the  most  important  influence  in  the  life  of  the  child  in  school  is  the  teacher. 
Now  it  is  wrongly  assumed  that  the  work  of  the  High  School  teacher  is  more  import- 
ant  than  than  that  of  the  teacher  in  the  Elementary  School.  The  result  is  that  the 
status  and  the  pay  of  the  High  School  teacher  is  always  higher  than  that  of  the 
Elementary  teacher.  The  fact  is  that  the  Elementary  School  teachers,  when  given  the 
proper  training  and  incentive,  are  in  a better  position  to  help  the  emotionally  dis— 
turbed  child  than  the  High  School  teacher.  For  by  the  time  the  child  reaches  the 
High  School  his  ways  are  pretty  v/ell  set.  A 1st  Grade  teacher , on  the  other  hand,  a 

teacher  that  has  had  the  proper  training  and  is  compensated  decently  for  her  work, 

v/ill  prevent  delinquency  by  discovering  the  pre-delinquent.  Better-trained  teachers 
teaching  smaller  classes,  with  the  assistance  of  a psychologist,  psychiatrist  and 
social  worker  attached  to  the  school  system,  will  do  much  to  save  our  youth. 

Then, thirdly,  religion]  The  Church  and  the  Synagogue  - when  correctly  under- 
stood  by  the  parents  - can  and  do  play  a major  role  in  the  prevention  of  delinquency 
The  :Houöe  of  God  and  the  religious  school  must,  however,  not  be  regarded  by  parents 
as  good  places  to  which  to  send  their  children  but  in  v;hich  they  have  no  personal 
interest.  Hov/  naive  can  worried  parents  become  v;hen  they  say  "I  sent  them  to 
church,  didn't  I?  \7hat  kind  of  a church  are  you  running?  You  must  have  a pretty 

bad  Sunday  School  if  my  children  are  turning  out  in  this  manner.״ 

Now,  religious  institutions  cannot  perform  miracles  although  they  can  be  ex- 
ceedingly  effective  and  are  effective  in  the  training  of  character.  Such  institu- 
tions  can  imbue  the  child  with  the  highest  concepts  of  morality  and  unselfishness 
only  when  his  parents  participate  with  him.  Only  then  will  the  child  consider  these 
institutions  important. 

Fourthly,  the  influence  of  the  community  upon  the  child's  growth  and  develop- 
ment.  Good  housing,  it  has  been  shown  time  and  again,  prevents  delinquency.  And 
recreational  facilities  with  playgrounds  and  social  centers,  operated  by  trained 
personnel  - these  are  all  unquestioned  deterrents  to  delinquency.  The  work  of 
youth  organizations,  like  the  Boy  Scouts,  Girl  Scouts,  YMCA's,  YMHA's,  etc.,  all 
should  be  widely  expanded  so  that  more  and  more  of  our  youth  will  come  under  their 
influence.  The  policy  of  the  "infiltration"  of  street  gangs  by  trained  youth leadere 
that  is  being  pursued  by  our  own  New  York  Youth  Board  is,  to  my  mind,  an  exeellent 
method  of  dealing  with  this  problem.  Yes,  the  community  influences  all  have  their 
role  to  play  in  the  development  of  the  bhild.  If  these  influences  are  good,  the 
child  has  a better  chance  to  be  the  kind  of  citizen  that  his  parents  and  that  the 
community-at-large  would  v/ant  him  to  be. 

And  finally,  it  is  well  knovm  that  the  moral  climate  of  a community  has  its 
effect  upon  the  youth.  Stories  of  corruption  involving  important  government  offi- 
cials,  shady  business  practices,  stories  of  easy  money  and  of  gangsters  who  are 
glorified  and  become  heroes  - the  effect  of  unwholesome  movies,  comic  books,  TV 
programs,  are  not  without  their  influence  upon  the  young.  Dr.  Fine,  in  his  valuable 
book,  "1,000,000  Delinquents",  tells  of  a young  thi^f  who  remarked  to  him:  "Yes,  I 
stole  $10צ  from  a gas  station.  So  wha't]  Hov/  much  did  Governor  Hoffman  steal  from 
the  people  of  New  Jersey?"  It  is  this  attitude  that  is  very  easily  developed  in  the 
minds  of  impressionable  youth.  "If  they  can  do  it-  if  they  get  away  with  it,  why 
can't  I?" 

I shall  not  go  into  the  improvements  that  must  be  made  in  the  various  agencies 
dealing  with  0\לע  youth  after  they  become  delinquent  - the  juvenile  police  officers, 
the  juyenile  courts,  improved  foster  homes,  detention  homes,  training  schocls  and  so 
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forth  - but  desire  merely  to  emphasize  the  need  for  improving  those  media  which  wUL 
prevent  Juvenile  delinquency  - the  home,  the  school,  the  Church  and  Synagogue,  the 
community,  the  moral  climate.  To  achieve  this  purpose,  we  must  stop  thinking  in 
terms  of  delinquent  youth,  but  rather  in  terms  of  our  delinquent  society.  We  know 
the  causes.  We  also  know  the  curs.  Ouo  problem  is  not  that  we  demand  something  be 
done  by  someone  else  - but  that  we  express  our  willingness  to  mai׳^e  whatever  finan- 
cial  sacrifices  are  necessary  in  order  to  achieve  this  very  important  end. 

During  the  war  there  was  an  expression  frequently  used  - the  expression  "crash 
program".  It  meant  that  if  something  of  the  utmost  importance,  something  involving 
the  very  life  and  death  of  our  country,  h*ad  to  be  accomplished,  then  the  question  of 
financial  cost  v7as  not  to  be  considered  at  all.  Thus,  v/hen  it  was  decided  to  create 
an  atomic  bomb  ־>  even  though  no  one  was  certain  that  it  could  be  achieved  - we  did 
not  hesitate  to  spend  what  was  then  - and  is  still  - the  astronomical  amount  of  two 
billion  dollars,  for  v/e  said  then,  and  we  say  nov/,  that  whatever  the  cost,  it  was 
worth  it. 

Something  of  the  same  spirit  animated  the  National  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis  when  it  embarked  upon  its  dramatic  program  to  stamp  out  this  horrible 
disease.  Untold  miU.ions  of  dollars  were  spent  and  v;ill  continue  to  ,be  spent  until 
it  is  completely  eliminated  from  the  world.  V/ho  will  say  that  it  wasn’t  worth  it? 
les,  it  was  worth  it  I 

Some  such  crash  program,  it  seems  to  me,  is  required  if  we  are  to  v/in  the  war 
against  juvenile  delinquency,  a disease  which  is  even  more  horrible  and  more 
destructive  then  polio.  Let  us  have  more  family than  we  think  v;e  need. 

Let  us  build  more  and  better  schools  and  playgrounds  than  we  think  are  necessary. 

Let  us  hire  better  teachers,  more  teachers.  Let  us  engage  more  youth  directors 
than  we  believe  xve  are  going  to  need  I The  cost  v/ill  go  up  into  the  hundreds  of 
millions  and  billions  of  dollars,  but  who  will  say  that  it  isn’t  worth  it? 

At  the  present  time  juvenile  delinquency  is  problem  No.  One  in  America.  It  is 
infinitely  more  serious  than  any  other  problem  with  which  we  are  confronted.  The 
very  existence  of  our  civilization  depends  upon  its  solution.  It  must  be  solved 
and  it  can  be  solved  and  it  ’.vill  be  solved,  when  the  citizens  of  our  nation  become 
aware  of  the  responsibilities  devolving  upon  them.  Yes,  punishment  is  necessary 
when  crimes  are  committed  whether  by  juveniles  or  by  adults.  But  that  doesn’t 
solve  the  problem.  It  is  the  delinquent  society  which  creates  delinquency  which 
must  receive  our  attention,  01רע  prayers,  our  devotion  and  our  determination  to 
create  a society  v;hich  vd.li  prove  to  be  beneficial  to  our  people  in  general,  but 
especially  to  our  youth. 
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Although  the  theological  climate  of  our  age  encourages  a dogmatic  emphasis 
upon  man^ s guilt  and  God^s  justice,  upon  humgpi  depravity  and  divine  retribution,—— 
according  to  the  Jewish  faith,  man  is  but  little  lower  than  the  angels,  and  in  the 
vocabulary  of  divinity  there  is  no  word  more  precious  to  God  than  "compassion."  It 
is  to  that  God  of  mercy  and  compassion  that  we  reverently  direct  our  thoughts. 

Recently,  a friend  told  about  a hospital  chaplain  who  called  upon  a patient 
and,  despite  the  effort  to  engage  him  in  conversation,  the  patient  stared  silently 
at  the  wall.  The  chaplain  spoke  about  the  love  and  mercy  of  God,  but  since  there 
was  no  response,  he  quietly  left  the  room.  The  next  day  he  returned  and  asked  the 
patient  to  pray  with  him  to  a merciful  Father  who  bestows  love  upon  His  children  - 
but,  when  the  patient  remained  silent,  the  chaplain  prepared  to  leave.  As  he 
reached  the  door,  the  patient  suddenly  blurted  out»  "You  talk  about  a God  of  love, 
a God  of  mercy,  compassion  and  forgiveness?  That  is  not  the  kind  of  a God  I know]" 
What  kind  of  a God  did  he  know?  Was  it  a God  who  spoke  to  the  patriarchs, 
prophets  and  teachers  of  the  Bible,  but  had  never  spoken  to  him?  Was  it  a Creator 
who  assumed  the  status  of  God  Emeritus  and  retired  from  active  service  in  the 
universe?  Was  it  a symbolic  God,  a supra-myth,  without  essence,  being,  or  reality, 
compelling  him  to  conclude  with  the  poet  that  "somewhere  behind  space  and  time  is 
only  wetter  water,  slimier  slime."  (Rupert  Brooke,  "Heaven"). 

Was  it  the  God  of  Nietzsche,  the  19th  Century  devotee  of  Teutonic  Paganism  who 
substituted  the  warring  Wotan  and  the  savage  Siegfried  for  the  Judaeo-Christian  God 
of  mercy,  declaring  that  "God  is  dead... Be  not  ashamed  of  the  hatred  and  envy  with- 
in  your  hearts.  It  is  good  to  hate  and  glorious  to  be  envied.  (Thus  Spake 
Zarathustra)"? 

Was  his  God  a pliLlosophic  verbalization  of  a cosmic  force,  a metaphysical 
abstraction,  a mode  of  thovight,  a moral  postulate?  Was  it  the  God  of  science  that 
inspires  man  to  make  the  laboratory  an  altar  of  worship,  convert  the  sanctuary  lamp 
into  a B־unsen  burner,  and  deify  the  test-tube  as  the  salvation  of  the  universe?  Was 
it  the  God  of  the  dynamic  psychologist's,  siammoning  him  to  bend  the  knee  to  a new 
psychological  trinity:  the  id,  the  ego  and  the  super-ego,  - beclccnlng  him  to  lift 
his  eyes  not  to  the  mountains,  but  to  the  ink-blots  of  a Rorschach  Test? 
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Or  was  it  a Vengeful  Power  who  consigns,  not  His  children,  but  His  erring 
victims  to  eternal  sxiffering,  demanding  the  full  measure  of  punishment  for  sj^s, 
a God  who  inspired  the  author  of  a contemporary  Missionary  Tract  to  write:  There 

is  no  chance  to  be  saved  unless  you  come  to  realize  you  are  a sinner.  Because  you 
are  a sinner,  you  are  condemned  to  die...  This  means  separation  from  God  in  Hell, 
forever."  (Berean  Gospsl  Distributors,  Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. )? 

Is  this  the  kind  of  a God  he  knew?  — God  inexorably  committed  to  sentence 
His  children  to  eternal  suffering,  a God  of  envy,  vengeance,  hatred?  This  ^sn  t 
the  God  that  is  revered  in  the  Judaeo-Ohristian  religious  tradition.  This  isn  t 
the  kind  of  a God  the  Rabbi  of  Nazareth  knew.  This  isn’t  the  God  that  Judaism 
knows.  This  isn’t  the  God  of  Abraham  Isaac  Kook,  former  chief  Rabbi  of  Jerusalem, 
a sage  who  accorded  loving  kindness  to  heretics,  free-thinkers,  thieves,  charla׳^'■ 
tans,  hypocrites,  basing  himself  on  the  assumption  that  man  is  but  little  lower 
than  angels,  and  that  there  is  a spark  of  saintliness  in  every  human  being. 

When  a disciple  protested:  ״They  don’t  deserve  your  time.  They  are  taking 
advantage  of  your  goodness. ״ ״li^  son,״  replied  Rabbi  Kook,  ״l^tis  much  better  to 
be  guilty  of  groundless  love  than  groundless  hate.  We  are  commanded  to  imitate 
the  attributes  of  God.  If  God  has  mercy  upon  all  His  creatures,  should  I close  my 
heart  and  withhold  my  pity  from  any  of  God’s  children?״ 

The  God  I know  is  the  God  of  Israel  Salanter,  a pious  Rabbi  who  failed  to 
appear  in  the  synagogue  for  worship  on  the  holy  Eve  of  Atonement.  The  members  of 
his  congregation  went  out  to  search  for  him,  and  found  him  in  the  barn  of  a k ■*.«.» 
neighbor.  What  happened  to  keep  him  from  leading  the  congregation  in  prayer?  On 
the  way  to  the  synagogue,  he  found  a neighbor’s  calf  lost  and  tangled  in  the  bruäx 
Fearing  that  he  might  hurt  the  animal,  he  freed  it  tenderly  and  brought  it  back  to 
its  stall.  When  he  was  asked:  ״How  could  you  do  that?  Your  first  duty  as  a Rabbi 
is  prayer.״  He  answered:  ״God  is  called  Rachamono,  Merciful  One.  An  act  of  me3xy 

is  a prayer,  too.״  , a.,.  ^ i. 

Rabbi  Salanter  knew  his  God  as  the  Merciful  One.  He  could  say  that  an  act  of 

mercy  is  a prayer,  too,  because  he  had  been  taught  the  talmudic  lesson  of  what 
happens  when  God  prays.  Man  prays  to  God,  but  to  whom  does  God  pray?  For  what 
does  God  pray?  This  is  the  kind  of  a God  the  Rabbis  in  the  Talmud  knew,  and  this 
is  the  prayer  they  believed  God  addressed  to  Himself — YEHI  ROTZON  HffiLFONAl  -•i  MAY 
IT  BE  ACCEPTABLE  BEFORE  ME,  MAY  IT  BE  M WILL  THAT  MY  COWIPASSION  MAY  OVERCOME  MINE 
ANGER,  AND  THAT  IT  MY  PREVAIL  OVER  MY  JUSTICE  WHEN  MY  CHILDREN  APPEAL  TO  ME,  THAT 
I MAY  DEAL  WITH  THEM  IN  MERCY  AND  IN  LOVE.  (Berochot  7a) 

This  is  the  God  that  Judaism  knows.  The  God  who  wept  when  the  Egyptians 
drowned  in  the  turbulent  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  even  as  the  angels  rejoiced  at  the 
deliverance  of  the  ch^dren  of  Israel  and  turned  to  God  asking  ״Why  do  you  weep, 
God?  Rejoice,  the  enemies  of  Israel  have  perished  in  the  Red  Sea.״  The  Merciful 
One  chastised  the  angels  gently,  saying:  ״My  children  have  perished.  fJy  children 
have  perished.  Shall  I rejoice  at  the  destruction  of  my  children?״ 

This  is  the  God  who  appeared  unto  Moses,  saying  "The  Lord,  the  Lord  God  is 
merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  ever  true. 
Keeping  mercy  for  thousands,  forgiving  iniquity,  transgression  and  sin."  (Ex. 3-^: 6). 

This  is  the  God  that  Jonab  knew^  a God  who  had  pity  on  the  evil  city  of 
Nineveh  with  its  more  than  six— score  thousand  persons. .. and  also  much  cattle. 
(Jonah  4).  This  is  the  God  of  the  prophet  Hosea,  a Heavenly  Father  who  could  for- 
give  His  rebellious  children  and  say  unto  them:  ״I  7/ill  betroth  thee  unto  Me  in 
righteousness  and  in  justice,  in  lovingkindness  and  in  compassion.״  (Hos.2:21). 
This  is  a God  of  love  and  not  a God  of  hate  - .a  God  of  compassion  and  not  a God  of 
vengeance. 
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Why  do  we  make  Ood  less  merciful  than  man?  If  a saint j a man  of  flesh  and 
bloodj  can  be  wronged  and  not  strike  backj  — if  a saint  can  meet  evil  with  goo^essj 
rebellion  with  mercy,  and  hatred  with  love  - is  a saint  more  divine  than  Ood?  A 
psychiatrist,  a physician,  a social  worker,  or  a Juvenile  Court  J\adge  can  look  upon 
a guilt-ridden  human  being  without  the  inclination  to  punish,  but  with  understand— 
ing  and  compassion.  Can  Qod,  will  Ood,  do  less?  Does  Qod  have  less  mercy  than  a 
man  of  flesh  and  blood  bound  by  human  limitations  and  mortal  passions?  A mortal 
father  will  forgive  his  children,  even  though  they  have  sinned.  He  will  love  them 
even  thoxjgh  they  may  be  degeneirate  and  unrepentant.  No  matter  what  they  have  done, 
he  does  not  want  them  to  suffer,  but  receives  them  in  mercy  and  love.  What  kind  of 
a Qod  do  v;e  know  if  we  believe  that  a mortal  man  can  have  greater  compassion  and 

greater  love  than  our  Father  in  Heaven? 

How  can  we  reconcile  a Heavenly  Father,  a Qod  of  love,  with  the  concept  of 
suffering  and  damnation  in  hell  eternal?  How  can  we  think  of  a Merciful  Qod  as  a 
theological  executioner,  a heavenly  hatchet  man  irrevocably  determined  to  cut  us 
down,  pmish  us,  torture  us,  and  destroy  us  for  our  weakness  and  our  sins?  When 
will  vie  cease  believing  and  living  by  the  fear  of  Qod  and  begin  to^  believe  and 
live  by  the  love  of  Qod?  It  is  a Qod  of  love  who  gives  us  the  freedom  of  will  to 
resist  evil,  to  obey  the  moral  law,  to  meet  sviffering  and  weakness  with  spiritual 
strength,  to  sanctify  life  with  holiness,  and  above  all  to  worship  our  Heavenly 
Father  by  lovingkindness  and  compassion  for  His  children,  who  are  not  statistics, 
or  units,  or  case  loads  — but  men  and  women  created  in  the  divine  image  but  little 
lower  than  the  angels. 

Our  hope  and  salvation  in  this  world  and  the  immortality  of  our  souls  in  the 
world  to  come  does  not  rest  with  a Qod  of  vengeance  and  hate,  but  with 
a God  o.f  10 ve  who  is  oa  13.e d M eroiful  One,  a Qod  who  is 
long-suffering  and  abundant  in  goodness  and  ever  true,  keeping  mercy  ^forgiving 
iniquity,  transgression  and  sin. 

This  is  the  God  Judaism  knows.  This  is  the  Message  of  Israel  addressed  to 
those  of  every  faith  and  every  race  imploring  us  to  sensitize  our  hearts  to  the 
Still,  Small  Voice  of  divinity  speaking  of  a divine  mercy  that  is  as  infinite  as 
the  Qod  who  prays  to  Himself:  ”May  it  be  acceptable  before  Me,  May  it  be  My  will 
that  My  compassion  may  overcome  Mine  anger,  aiad  that  it  may  prevail  over  My  justice 
when  my  children  appeal  to  Me,  that  I may  deal  with  them  in  mercy.”  This  is  the 
Qod  of  lovej  this  is  the  Qod  of  compassion  we  yearn  to  seek  and  find  and  know. 
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SPIRITUAL  ADVE^ITURS 
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Congr^^gation  Beth  Ahabah 
1117  v.est  Franklin  Street 
Richmond  20,  Va. 

This  is  one  of  those  rare  and  special  moments  in  our  calendar,  when  all 
people,  regardless  of  faith  or  creed,  are  unitedly  stressing  religious  values. 

Even  as  we  mark  our  sacred  Passover  week  with  another  day  of  reverence,  our  Chris־־• 
tian  brethren  are  observing  their  holiest  festival-Easter  Sunday,  ?/hile  we  differ 
from  one  another  in  ritual  and  custom,  yet  do  v^e  feel  a strong  sense  of  kinship,  as 
we,  in  our  own  way  and  manner,  respectively  celebrate  our  Spring  holidays  of  freedom. 

It  is  of  freedom  that  I woiild  speak  this  morning-the  idea  of  freedom  that  is 
imbedded  in  our  Passover  Drama.  For  me  the  whole  concept  of  freedom-man f s never 
ending  struggle  for  liberty-is  the  great  spiritual  adventure  of  our  age,  even  as 
it  was  in  ages  past.  It*s  an  old  story,  wrapped  in  the  dusty  pages  of  antiquity, 
but  it.. constantly  needs  retelling.  The  price  of  liberty  is  not  only  eternal  vigi- 

lance,  but  also  knowledge  and  understanding.  If  we  realize  the  intrinsic  value  of 

our  freedom,  if  we  measure  its  actual  and  potential  worth,  we  would  safeguard  it 
with  our  lives.  For  here  is  an  essence  so  precious  that,  should  we  lose  it,  we 
v/ould  forfeit  all  that  is  meaningful  and  worthwhile  to  man. 

Our  Jewish  sages  not  only  knew  the  elements  that  made  up  liberty,  its  compo-' 

nent  parts,  but  they  were  also  aware  of  a method  that  would  preserve  liberty  to 

our  day.  Long  before  modern  psychologists  discussed  identification,  placing  one- 
self  in  the  shoes  of  another,  the  authors  of  the  ritual  guide  for  the  Passover 
dinner  service,  the  Haggadah  for  our  Seder,  did  an  amazing  thing.  They  made  us 
realize  wlaat  happened  in  ancient  Egypt  was  not  a remote  historical  occurrence,  but 
a living  experience  that  concerns  you  and  mej  for  v/e  v;ere  there  too;  we  were  slave£5 
v/e  were  in  bondage,  and  we  v;ere  delivered  from  chains  and  shackles.  V/hen  theyqung 
child  asks  the  famous  traditional  question;"  Mah  Nishstanah  Ha  Lye  Law  Hazeh  Mee 
Cal  Ha-Laylos"  - "Why  is  this  night  different  from  all  other  nights?"  - we  answer 
in  all  seriousness;  "We  celebrate  tonight  because  we  were  Pharaoh• s bondsmen  in 
Egypt,  and  the  Lord  God  delivered  us  with  a mighty  hand.  Had  not  the  Holy  One, 
blessed  be  He,  redeemed  ovir  fathers  frbm  Egypt,  we,  our  children,  and  our  child- 
ren’s  children  w'ould  have  remained  slaves."  (Union  Hagaddah-page  20) 

There  is  power  here  and  conviction-yes,  and  reality  too.  7/e  know  what  slaveiy 
is.  7/e  bear  the  lashes  of  the  taskmaster  and  the  degradation  of  serfdom.  It*s  not 
somebody  else  who  was  afflicted  in  a bygone  age  and  a bygone  land.  We  are  the 
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oppressed  and  the  time  is  the  present.  Every  act  of  our  life  is  based  on  this  event- 
our  religious  attitude,  our  social  outlook,  our  charity,  our  compassion  for  the  un- 
dernourished  and  the  underprivileged,  our  dream  for  brotherhood  and  fellowship,  and 
our  burning  passion  for  v/orld  peace.  There  is  the  constant  admonition  in  our  hook 
of  prayer,  ''Remember  the  stranger,  for  jre  were  strangers  in  a strange  land."  There 
is  our  first  commandment,  the  recognition  that  it  is  Qod  who  brings  us  to  liberty' s 
holy  light.  "I  am  the  Lord  thy  God,  who  brought  thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out 
of  the  house  of  bondage."  There  is  our  plea  for  all  mankind!  ״As  Thou  hast  re»- 
deemed  Israel  and  saved  him  from  arms  stronger  than  his  own,  so  mayest  Thou  redeem 
fli ו who  are  oppressed  and  persecuted."  There  is  our  hope,  our  dream,  our  aspira— 
tion,  as  we  visualize  a second  Passover,  when  v/e  v/ill  be  saved  "from  the  deadening 
fetters  of  self  enslavement. . .v/hen  Israel's  mission  will  be  fulfilled,  when  oppres־־ 
sion  and  strife  shall  forever  cease,  aid  all  men  shall  be  bound  together  in  an 
eternal  covenant  of  brotherhood  and  love."  (Union  Prayer  Book  - Page  134) 

Other  people  have  fought  wars  for  liberty.  You  can  read  about  famous  generals 
in  historical  records.  But  in  Israel  there  was  something  unique.  Freedom  was  not  a 
matter  of  revolt  against  tyrannical  masters.  It  v;as  not  brought  about  by  some 
spectacular  campaign  captained  by  a military  genius.  No  individual  can  be  acclaim- 
ed.  It  was  of  God.  It  was  spiritual.  It  was  the  response  of  man's  inner  being. 
God  said,  "Ye  shall  not  be  slaves."  It  was  obedience  to  God  that  made  possible 
rebellion  against  tyrants. 

The  founders  of  our  American  Republic  understood  this.  They  knew  that  slavery 
was  not  simply  making  bricks  ’.vithout  straw,  but  carrying  the  yoke  imposed  by  mortal 
kings.  Slavery  meant  having  beliefs  imposed  upon  you  without  your  consent.  The 
pious  Christians  of  England,  who  looked  deeply  into  the  Old  Scriptiires,  logically 
began  to  believe  that  they  were  one  in  spirit  and  motivation  with  the  people  of 
Israel,  aad  when  they  crossed  the  Atlantic  on  their  westward  journey  they  said,  "We 
have  crossed  the  Red  Sea."  It  is  not  an  accident  but  a genuine  tribute  to  our  Jew- 
ish  ancestors  that  the  first  seal  of  our  beloved  American  government  depicts  the 
overthrov;  of  Pharaoh  and  bears  the  motto,  "Rebellion  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  Qod." 

One  can  have  doubts  that  it  was  Lecky  who  said  that  Hebraic  mortar  cemented  the 

fovmdations  of  the  republic,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  famous mes- 
sage  rung  out  by  our  most  symbolic  bell,  "Proclaim  liberty  throughout  the  land  and 
to  all  the  inhabitants  thereof",  is  Jewish  in  origin  and  is  Jewish  in  intent  and 
purpose. 

I stress  the  Je.vish  concept  of  liberty,  because  our  American  concept  is  based 
upon  it,  because  both  are  universal.  I mean  by  that  that  liberty  is  not  limited. 

It  is  not  for  any  one  group  or  any  one  nation.  It  is  not  for  any  one  color  or  any 
one  race.  In  our  Jewish  service  the  leader  holds  up  the  Matzo,  the  unleavened 
bread,  the  symbol  of  our  annual  celebration,  and  he  says,  "Lo  1 This  is  the  bread 

of  affliction,  which  our  fathers  ate  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Let  all  v;ho  are  hungry 

come  and  eat.  Let  all  who  are  in  want  come  and  celebrate  the  Passover  v/ith  us.  May 
it  be  God's  v/ill  to  redeem  us  from  all  trouble  and  from  ^וו  servitude."  (Union 
Haggadah-Page  18)  It  doesn't  say,  "Let  the  members  of  my  household  come,  or  myrel- 
atives,  or  my  co-religionists,  or  my  fellow  Jev;s" . Ho  J It  says  all — the  strangers 
from  other  faiths,  the  men  and  v/omen  of  different  creeds.  That's  Judaism's  belief 
in  liberty-liberty  for  all,  for  all  the  oppressed,  for  all  the  forsaken,  and  for  all 
held  down  by  dictatorial  powers.  That's  Judaism- seeing  in  every  man  a brother. 

And  that's  the  American  attitude  tov/ard  liberty,  too.  It's  hospitality-a  form 
of  sharing.  It  can't  be  mine  alone.  It  must  be  yours,  if  you  seek  it.  Doesn't  it 
say  on  the  base  of  our  Statue  of  Liberty,  "Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor,  your 
huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free." 

We  forget  that  concept  at  times- the  open  door,  the  friendly  handshake  of  wel- 
come,  the  larger  meaning  of  liberty.  We  discuss  other  elements  in  high  sounding 
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phrases.  V/e  emphasize  the  obvious  by  defining  liberty  in  terms  of  law  and  re׳י־• 
stralnt.  We  point  out  that,  without  certain  restrictions,  liberty  becomes  license 
and  license  becomes  anarchy.  And  when  that  smoke  screen  of  conversation  is  high 
enough,  there  are  those  among  us  who  would  shout  about  preferred  quotas,  v/ho  would 
slam  the  gates  shut  and  barft*om  this  blessed  refuge  those  who  so  desperately  want 
to  enter  here.  How  callous  and  cruel  some  people  become  J They  forget  what  the  Jew 
is  warned  never  to  forget־־ that  he  was  once  enslaved.  They  forget  that,  not  too 
long  ago,  he  or  his  grandfather  left  an  autocratic  land  for  the  privilege  of  wor־־ 
shipping  God  in  the  free  air  of  a democracy. 

Liberty  is  being  more  severely  tested  today  than  ever  before  in  history.  We 
can  lose  our  freedom  abroad  and  we  can  lose  it  right  at  home.  We  can  neglect  it 
and  selfishly  deny  it  to  others.  We  can  ignore  its  meaning  and  its  value.  If  we 
do,  before  too  many  months  have  passed,  we  will  be  shedding  tears  of  bitter  regret 
about  our  vanished  heritage.  Which  way  are  we  going? 

Let  us  not  give  way  to  gloom  or  despair.  This  is  the  springtime  of  the  year, 
when  the  trees  bud  and  the  flowers  come  forth  in  all  their  varied  beauty.  "The 
winter  is  past.  The  time  of  singing  is  come.  The  voice  of  the  turtle  (dove)  is 
heard  in  our  land."  This  is  the  season  of  renewal.  May  this  mood־  of  reawalcening- 
this  Passover  mood-help  us  to  find  again  our  faith  in  God  and  His  Divine  plan  for 
us.  We  were  slaves  but  now  we  are  free.  May  we  in  America  preserve  the  democracy 
we  have  inherited  from  our  BiblicaQ.  Hebraic  ancestors.  May  we  always  cherish 
liberty  for  what  it  is-God»s  gift.  "And  though  the  mountains  and  the  hills  depart, 
we  will  never  forsake  it."  Amen.  ’ 
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Among  the  happy  souvenirs  of  my  childhood  is  the  recollection  of  an  amateur 
performance  of  Maiirice  Maeterlinck•  s allegorical  drama,  ”The  Blue  Bird”.  Like 
Lewis  Carroll,  with  his  "Alice  in  Wonderland",  Maeterlinck  intended  "The  Blue  Bird" 
as  a philosophical  essay  for  adults,  but  his  imaginative  tale  came  to  be  so  beloved 
by  children  that  its  adult  message  was  forgotten.  You  will  recall  the  story:  two 
children  dream  that  familiar  people,  animals,  and  objects  come  to  life;  and  ac— 
companied  by  personifications  of  their  dog,  their  cat,  light,  bread,  water,  sugar, 
and  fire,  the  children  set  out  in  search  of  the  blue  bird  of  happiness. 

This  morning,  I would  like  to  borrow  Maeterlinck• s over-all  scheme  and  take 
you  along  with  me  in  the  quest  for  this  elusive  bird  of  happiness. 

Maeterlinck  takes  us  first  into  the  past,  to  the  Land  of  Memory.  And  indeed, 
for  all  too  many  people,  happiness  belongs  exclusively  in  the  past.  These  are  the 
individuals  overwhelmed  with  nostalgia  for  "the  good  old  days";  or  they  nay  be  • 
those  who  through  bereavement  see  the  blue  bird  resting  on  the  shoulder  of  a lost 
dear  one.  They  cannot  conceive  of  happiness  without  the  presence  of  their  beloved  . 
dead.  Actually,  they  are  finding  their  joy  in  being  sorrowful,  their  happiness  in 
self-pity. 

Unquestionably,  the  past  has  many  claims  on  all  of  us.  Rare,  indeed,  and 
fortunate,  is  the  individual  who  has  not  lost  someone  dear  to  him.  All  of  us  re- 
call  joys  of  the  past  that  can  never  be  revived.  But  this  does  not  mean  an  end  of 
happiness.  To  those  who  cannot  extricate  themselves  from  the  burden  of  sorrow,  to 
those  who  feel  that  life  stopped  for  them  when  their  beloved  left  this  earth,  let 
me  say:  You  are  admitting  that  you  were  so  spoiled  by  this  dear  one’s  affection 
and  care  that  the  end  of  such  attention  has  made  you  withdraw  from  the  challenge 
of  life.  Are  you  not  being  selfish?  What  quality  in  you  made  you  important  to 
the  one  whom  you  mourn?  Don’t  you  know  that  there  are  many  others  - lonely  souls,  ־ 
too  - on  whom  you  could  bestow  just  a bit  of  the  attention  that  meant  so  much  to 
you? 

30  many  people  live  in  the  past  because  they  cling  to  the  misconception  that 
they  have  only  one  major  task  in  life.  Usually  they  have  devoted  every  talent  and 
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- ״totever  it  may  be  - haa  been  ־topped,  don't  think  for  one  moment  tlmt  you 

TO^self ! Don't  you  have  other  capabilities  which  might  be  ueefÄ  to 
humanUyT  Every  community  la  filled  with  organizations  and 

xiumailiyi  av  Jסי״״״ ״ ׳  n^Vp  vm1r5־elf  - with  too  much  time  and  too  little  to 

fill  St TÄ  y-  - 

hf llfa  Tu  put^to"  My  grandmother,  celebrating  her 

has  survived  physical  disabilities  and  great  bereavements.  Her  ^ 

-yrtof fii  ro^cL^yru; 

disabilities  far  worse  than  yours  who  have  made  remarkable  »^J’^^tments  to  l^ing 
If  you  are  suffering  from  the  loss  of  one  dear  to  y°"- 

tried  this  formula  ha.ve  discovered  that  to  their  love 

Ini  their  talents  to  the  name  of  their  departed  they  have  ^de  ^ 

flpain  Remember  that  the  past  is  composed  largely  of  inevitables, not  of  things 
that  ;hoSd  not  havfhappeLd.  Death  is  a part  of  living,  but  you  can  surmount 
death  by  making  your  beloved  immortal.  lour  ability  to  accept  the  happenings 
aftofvltSle,  and  your  efforts  toward  building  a new  life  out  of  the 
*asLrff  to  sronef  tosSfy^'to  your  faith  In  a good  Qod, 

between  vour  being  blessed  with  happiness  or  cursed  with  grief.  If  you  ^ 
nasrin  !?^prooer  light  - as  a closed  chapter,  vivid  in  memory  perhaps,  but  still 

Lmpleted,  you  ‘are  ready  to  move  on  to  finding  happtoess  seek 

Wpr>p  in  the  oresent,  we  see  other  vain  pursuits  of  the  blue  bird,  ^me  seeit 

haPbiness^in  material  wealth.  For  a brief  moment  they ^ think  that  the  bir  ^as  oeen 

caged  as  they  acquire  some  new  object  of  value.  But  time 

we!ry  of  the  object,  or  a finer,  unobtainable  one  appears,  ^d  ^ ® 

Others  ^rasp  for  the  bird  at  the  peak  of  social  eminence,  only  to  slip  before  some 

ore  who  surpasses  them,  and  again  the  bird  escapes.  And  what  of  those  wno  f^  joy 
one  wno  ®?^'passes  unem,  u repetition  or  pain  with  over- 

in  some  pleasurable  pursuio,  onxj ״ ׳o  !.ave  paxi  ^ t'  .  ־1 ■ ״ר רhoiv 

indulgence,  and  they  wonder  whether  the  bird  of  happiness  was  actua^iy  within  their 

reach.  iness  ^ present  requires  real  achievement  - a conscious  work^g  for 
the  happiness  of  others.  Who  are  the  people  of  your  acquaintance  ^e  the 
happiest?  Aren«t  they  usually  the  busiest  people  - the  ones  whose  days  are  tilled 
with  other  peoplets  concerns.  If  you  look  carefully,  you  will  discover  that  most 
of  them  have  made  of  their  daily  jobs  not  some  routine  task,  but  an  art.  An^  the 
art  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  their  endeavors  shed  a radiance  of  happiness 

on  others  as  well  as  on  themselves.  . u-v,« 

And  what  of  the  future?  Under  thq  most  favorable  circיamstances,  the  bird 

happiness  is  elusive,  but  it  is  most  elusive  to  those  who  gamble^on  ^.e  fut^e. 
You've  heard  them,  haven't  you?  - The  people  who  say;  There  s going  to  be  war  so  y 
procedure  will  be  thus;  or  the  ones  who  prognosticate  with  equal  conviction;  Tn  r 
won't  be  a war,  so  I shall  proceed  in  thier-fashion.  ־ And  those  others  , 

the  experience  of  the  past  and  declare  with  assurance,  ’Just  wait  till  next  time J . 
Such  attitudes  do  not  produce  happiness.  Even  when  the  gamble  succeeds. 
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merely  whets  the  appetite  for  further  gambling.  The  route  to  happiness  in  the 
future  requires  the  v/illingness  to  work  for  a good  futiire  with  all  the  talents  and 
energy  you  possess.  Such  labors  attest  your  confidence  that  the  future  can  be  good. 
Without  such  confidence,  you  will  never  find  the  blue  bird  of  happiness. 

In  Maeterlinck* s drama,  the  search  ends  where  it  begins,  at  home.  And  our 
search,  too,  must  begin  and  end  with  ourselves.  V/ithin  us,  Ck)d  has  planted  a tiny 
spark  of  Himself  ־ our  souls  - with  which  He  helps  us  think  and  breathe  and  feel. 

If  we  are  to  find  happiness,  our  sovls  must  be  happy.  If  we  becloud  them  with 
gpief  or  disinterest,  if  we  stifle  them  with  muter ial  comforts  and  vain  pleasures, 
if  we  risk  them  in  foolish  gambles,  our  souls  can  never  learn  true  happiness.  The 
8013גו  that  have  returned  to  God  in  the  past  can  teach  us  a bit  about  happiness. 

They  show  us  that  the  truly  happy  individual  acquires  his  happiness  through  loving 
and  sharing,  through  helping  others  to  freedom  and  to  security.  With  this  know- 
ledge,  we  can  take  our  present-day  souls  and,  building  on  the  example  of  the  past, 
work  toward  brighter  and  better  future  for  all  our  world.  With  each  achievement 
in  this  direction  our  sovils  expand.  It  is  almost  as  if  God  Himself  says  to  us, 
"Well  done  I"  !Then  we  work  for  the  happiness  of  others,  the  spark  of  God  within  us 
shines  through,  and  the  blue  bird  comes  so  close] 

This  is  no  dream,  no  unattainable  vision.  Happiness  is  available  to  all  who 
are  willing  to  keep  working  for  it.  It  cannot  be  achieved  with  one  attempt,  and 
more  than  one  bitter  cup  must  be  tasted  before  we  learn  to  sweeten  it.  But  make 
a beginning  today  I Look  about  you  for  the  people  who  could  use  your  help,  your 
love,  your  concern  — and  strive  to  make  their  lives  happier.  In  the  process  you 
will  discover,  as  others  before  you  have  discovered  that  not  only  is  the  blue  bird 
closest  to  us  when  we  are  sharing  him,  but  in  sharing  him  we  gain  many  rev«rards. 
Among  these  are  good  friends,  a happy  society,  a gratified  soul  within,  and  — above 
all  - an  unbreakable  faith  in  God.  May  you  be  granted  the  strength  and  the 
wisdom  to  make  these  rewards  yoiars.  Amen. 
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r/EMORANDUM 

Your  local  station  is  carrying  the  MESSAGE  OP  ISRAEL  as  a free 
public  service•־  They  would  like  to  know  that  you  are  a listener 
and  that  you  appreciate  our  program.  Just  a letter  or  postcard 

is  enough,  but DO  IT  TODAY.  It  is  your  expression  of 

appreciation  which  ensures  our  continuing  broadcasts  in  your 
community. 

It  would  also  be  appreciated  If  you  could  send  a copy  of  your 
letter( if  typewritten)  to: 

Mr.  David  J.  Wise 
c/o  MESSAGE  OP  ISRAEL 
838  5th  Avenue 
New  York  21 

N.Y. 

REMEMBER  1 I I 1 LIS  TEN  Mi!  WRITE . י ! J ! 

We  appreciate  your  continuing  interest  in  our  broadcasts,  and  we 
know  you  will  not  want  us  to  go  off  the  air  in  your  town  because 
your  station  feels  there  is  a lack  of  hot  only  interest  but 
genuine  enthusiasm  for  the  MESSAGE  OP  ISRAEL. 

THANK  YOU  ! 1 I 
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Every  age  faces  its  own  great  challenges.  The  concept  of  God,  the  universal 
Father,  did  not  find  easy  acceptance  among  those  who  first  glimpsed  its  majestic 
truth.  To  the  Hebrew  slaves,  liberated  from  Egyptian  bondage,  the  march  to  freedom 
was  filled  with  danger  and  uncertainty.  The  glorious  victory  of  the  Maccabees  which 
we  celebrate  today  was  not  a foregone  conclusion  to  Judah  and  his  embattled  wai'rioiBi 
How  could  any  of  these  have  ]aiovai  that  they  would  not  fail  ־—  and  that  in  their 
failure  civilization  itself  would  not  perish?  Indeed,  to  the  people  of  every  age, 
their  problems  are  more  acute,  their  dangers  more  imminent,  their  challenges  more 
severe . 

We  are  no  exception.  What  generation  has  been  more  sorely  tried  than  our  ownr 
For  the  first  time  in  human  history,  man  has  devised  a method  for  utter  self— 
destriaction.  Can  we  not  bring  down  upon  our  heads  the  very  pillars  of  the  world? 

We  have  learned  the  art  of  self-annihilation.  Who,  before  us,  has  faced  so  over- 
whelming  a danger? 

Is  it  not  significant,  however,  that  each  generation  believes  that  the  problems 
of  its  own  age  are  most  critical?  Certainly  it  is  of  overwhelming  moment  if  the 
magnitude  of  the  challenge  evokes  a magnificently  courageous  response.  But  what 
will  happen  to  mankind  if,  in  the  course  of  human  history,  one  generation  fails  in 
its  responsibility?  What  of  tomorrow,  if  we  destroy  01n*selves  today?  In  truth, 
there  shall  be  no  tomorrow.  Thus  do  we  bear  responsibility  not  for  ourselves  alone, 
but  for  all  generations  that  are  yet  to  be. 

How,  then  shall  v/e  face  the  awesome  challenge  of דעג ס  day?  Have  we  the  spiritual 
vigor  to  control  our  technical  creativeness?  Is  not  this  the  question  that  confronts 
us  at  every  turn  and  haunts  us  menacingly  in  our  Atomic  Age?  Out  of  what  well-:- 
spring  of  faith  can  we  drink  to  restore  purpose  to  our  lives  and  hope  for  tomorrow  . 
to  the  world? 

The  opening  chapter  of  Genesis  deals  with  creation.  The  pungent  Hebrew  word 
TOHU  is  used  to  describe  the  earth.  TOHU  means  void,  empty  — a wasteland.  The 
earth  was  nothingness  until  God  put  living  matter  on  it.  It  was  an  Isaiah,  one  of 
the  great  prophets  of  ancient  Israel,  whose  insight  gave  lustre  to  the  word  and 
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transformed  it  into  a concept  of  overpowering  significance.  These  are  Isaiah's 
words: 

"Not  as  an  empty  waste  did  God  create  the  earth; 

To  be  Inhabited  , He  formed  it." 

Now  there  is  purpose  in  creation  — and  a challenge  to  those  v/ho  inhabit  the  earth. 
For  God  did  not  intend  a bumt-out  planet.  From  the  very  beginning,  He  created  the 
world  for  man  to  dwell  in. 

These  are  words  to  be  Inscribed  indelibly  upon  oxir  hearts•  If  such  is  God*  s 
purpose,  then  how  can  we  believe  that  He  will  undo  His  own  creation  and  frustrate 
His  own  will?  Such  a course  is  indeed  unthinkable.  God's  purpose  is  clear  — and 
in  a purposive  and  ordered־ ■world  there  can  be  no  conflict “between  God's  promise 
and  man's  responsibility.  If  God  gave  us  the  world  as  a olace  of  habitation,  then 
it  must  be  man's  ultimate  destiny  not  to  frustrate,  but  to  further,  that  promise. 

In  this  profomd  revelation  rests  the  first  source  of  our  confidence  and  our 
hope.  Let  not  the  seeming  failure  of  the  promise  strike  fear  into  our  hearts. 

Let  not  the  events  of  this  hour  convince  us  that  be־tween  man  and  God  there  is  a 
divisiveness  of  method  or  of  goal•  Where  man  may  see  chaos,  God  wills  life.  Life 
there  must  and  shall  be  — for  life  is  the  master  plan  of  the  Master  of  the 
Universe. 

To  the  religious  spirit,  sxich  an  affirmation  offers  comfort  and  strength. 

Faith  protects  us  from  the  cold  and  clammy  hand  of  chilling  doubt.  But  there  is  a 
terrifying  weakness  in  such  naked  faith.  Where,  in  such  a concept,  is  the  place 
for  man's  will?  We  become  mere  puppets,  predestined  to  fulfill  God's  promise  that 
the  earth  sliall  be  a place  of  habitation.  ?Thy  worry,  then,  about  our  Pharaohs  and 
our  Hitlers, רעג ס  bombs  and  those  Vv^ho  threaten  to  use  them?  They  violate  God's 
plan.  They  can  never  triumph.  Even  if  we  do  not  lift  a finger  against  them  on  our 
own  behalf,  they  are  fore-ordained  to  fail. 

"Not  so",  said  the  prophet.  And  "not  so"  says  our  Jewish  faith.  Without  man, 
God's  creation  collapses.  The  prophet  did  not  really  say  "man".  He  spoke  of  ; 
Israel,  because  he  lived  in  an  age  when  the  people  of  Israel  represented  the  light 
of  truth  in  the  world.  But  his  concern  was  the  salvation  of  all  mankind.  And  his 
challenge  to  responsibility  was  directed  to  who  could  comprehend  it  and  nobly 
meet  it.  Today,  Judaism's  vision  of  justice  and  righteousness,  of  a world  of 
brotherhood  and  peace,  has  been  glimpsed  by  hosts  of  men  and  women  everywhere. 
Judaism's  lesson  of  nan  and  his  responsibilities  has  been  learned  and  accepted  by 
couhtless  multitudes.  And  Israel's  mission  is  now  the  mission  of  all  mankind. 

?That  is  this  mission?  It  is  not  just  grief  that  must  be  endured;  it  is  a 
task  to  perform.  Not  suffering  servants,  but  generators  of  a world  renewed  of 
purpose  — that  is  our  responsibility  and  our  challenge.  Indeed,  to  be  not  slaves 
to  fate  but  servants  of  the  Lord  is  our  destiny.  As  Dr.  Sheldon  Blank,  in  a 
magnificent  treatise,  has  written:  "...  Israel,  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  Was  a 
people  of  prophets,  possessed  of  a redeeming  truth,  God's  witness,  commissioned  by 
God  and  sent  forth  to  perform  a task  — active,  not  passive;  not  martyrs  but 
missionaries  . . . (The  prophet)  came  with  an  affirmation  to  arouse  the  spirit  and 
not  a negation  to  hide  under.  "־"־ 

This  is  our  task,  this  the  high  challenge  of  life.  Are  we  prepared  ־to  make 
the  world  a place  for  habitation?  Then  let  us  strike  down  evil  wherever  it  may 
arise.  ?Then  injustice  thrives,  we  are  remiss.  ?Then  man's  dignity  is  lowered,  we 
bear  the  guilt.  ?Then  the  brotherhood  of  man  depends  upon  color  or  race,  we  have 
failed  in  the  mission  which  is  o\u*s.  God  promises  us  a world  to  dwell  in  — but 
without  our  dedicated  efforts  ־bo  fulfill  His  purposes,  the  earth  shall  revert  to 
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״an  feara  that  this  universe  he.־  brought  him  to  the  very  edge  of 
a complete  circle.  When  it  was  created,  the  world  was  void  and  empty.  Sh^  xt, 
now,  by  man«s  own  wni,  revert  to  chaos?  To  believe  so  is  to  ^s^iderstand  both 
the  world  we  inhabit  and  the  God  who  created  it.  If  we  truly  believe  that  God 
lives  in  our  midst,  then  we  must  know  that  man  cannot  destroy  himself.  God  creat- 
ed  the  world  so  that  man  could  live  in  it.  But  that  promise  contemplates 
ecution  of  man*s  will  in  partnership  with  God.  The  works  of  man  keep  his  faith 

May  o\;r  generation  face  the  dangers  and  challenges  of  its  day  with  faith  bom 
of  the  courage  to  act  with  high  nobUity.  May  we  leam  to  live  with  confidence 
and  with  hope,  serving  as  co—workers  with  God  in  seeking  the  fulfillment  of  His 
glorious  promise  to  man  and  the  world  he  inhabits.  Amen. 

*From  ”Relevance  of  Prophetic  Thought  for  the  American  Rabbi”  by  Dr.  Sheldon 
Blank,  published  by  the  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis. 
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The  English  novelist,  Jane  Austen,  i^  her  best  remembered  book,  Pride  and 
Prejudice,  suggests  the  two  major  sins  of  our  time.  It  is  true  that  Miss  Austen 
wrote  in  a superficial  manner  and  with  rather  limited  perspective  of  19th  century 
England,  but  the  characteristics  of  which  she  wrote  are  the  major  sins  of  man  and 
his  society  today. 

Pride  is  a sin  against  which  the  authors  of  the  Bible  protested  centuries  ago. 
The  psalmist  declared,  "The  man  he.ughty  of  eye  and  envious  of  heart,  him  I cannot 
abide."  In  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  we  read,  "Let  a stranger  praise  you,  and  not  your 
own  mouth."  The  Talmud  compared  pride  to  idolatry  and  declared  that  "a  proud  man 
worships  himself" . Pride  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  proper  and  mature  self— re.— 
spect,  but  it  is  inordinate  conceit,  arrogance,  and  haughtiness.  Such  pride  is  a 
malady  of  the  mind  and  the  soul.  It  is  both  sinful  and  harmful,  as  it  estranges 
man  from  God  and  from  himself. 

The  proud  man  believes  that  "MY  power,  MY  genius,.  K׳IY  talent  are  responsible  for 
MY  achievements,  MY  standing  in  the  community,  MI  wealth".  There  is  no  room  in  the 
perverse  and  limited  mind  of  the  proud  man  for  Qod.  Those  who  are  proud  forget  that 
it  was  God,  the  Source  of  Life,  Who  endowed  them  with  the  capacities  and  talents 
which  they  claim  as  their  own.  What  we  are  and  what  we  achieve  are  the  result  of 
God*s  benefactions. 

The  proud  man  forgets  not  only  God,  but  he  also  forgets  those  who  have  gone 
before  him.  We  are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  idealism,  the  talent,  the  valor,  and 
the  service  of  previous  generations.  Even  as  the  proud  man  ignores  God,  so  he 
denies  the  heritage  of  the  past. 

Pride  often  creates  an  «iron  curtain«  between  man  and  his  fellow  man.  The 
proud  man  does  not  feel  a part  of  the  totality  of  humanity.  The  wise  and  gentle 
teacher,  Hillel,  declared,  "If  I am  not  for  myself  who  will  be,  but  If  I am  only  for 
myself  what  am  I?"  WHiat  is  man  ethically  and  spiritually  if  he  is  only  for  himself? 
What  is  the  moral  worth  of  one  who  is  so'^proud  and  so  arrogant  that  he  is  insensi— 
tive  to  the  suffering  of  others,  unresponsive  to  the  call  of  his  fellow  man? 

Pride  is  a sin,  and  like  every  sin  it  is  harmful.  The  proud  man  who  feels  no 
concern  for  his  fellow  man  is  not  a happy  person.  Pride,  in  terms  of  psych.010gy. 
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is  a forn  of  infantilism  that  suggests  retarded  growth.  Young  children  are  self- 
centered;  they  are  concerned  only  with  their  own  needs  and  desires  which  they  want 
fulfilled  immediately.  We  know  many  men  and  women  who  have  grown  in  years  but  who 
retain  an  infantile  attitude  of  self-center ednes 8,-  concern  only  for  themselves. 

The  discrepancy  between  a man' s real  development  and  his  chronological  age לנ סea  es 
a conflict  which  prevents  personal  Joy  and  happiness.  Such  a person  is  out  of 

ioint'  in  terms  of  time]  j  ״ר » ר 

In  many  families  there  are  disputes  which  separate  those  who  are  tied  closely 

by  bonds  of  blood.  Men  and  women  often  refuse  to  be  reconciled  with  members  of 
their  families  or  with  erstwhile  friends  because  no  one  is  willing  to  *gwallow  his 
pride'  and  take  the  first  step  toward  reconciliation.  - 

Often  pride  motivates  us  to  do  things  and  seek  ttogs  !^^j;°^T^.n°the^DecSoa£. 
want.  Envy,  which  leads  to  covetousness,  was  condemned  as  immoral  in  the  Decalop. 

How  many  of  us  have  been  motivated  by  pride  to  adopt  a standard  of  liv^g  which  is 

beyond  our  means  and  which  brings  no  real  happiness?  Plato  spoke  in  his  day  o 

"hunger  for  more  and  more".  Indeed,  we  too  suffer  needlessly  in  our  souls  an 

minds  because  of  the  hunger  for  more  and  more. 

Even  as  pride  is  sinful  and  harmful  in  a personal  sense,  so  it  ig  in  our  world 
scene.  In  intemationsl  politics,  we  hear  the  phrase  of  the  Orient,-  < saving 
face" , or  the  term  of  the  Occident,-  "national  honor" . Because  we  want  to  save 
face  or  to  maintain  national  honor,  we  often  fail  to  reconcile  differences  or  re— 

solve  conflicts  in  international  affairs. 

The  opposite  of  pride  is  humility.  By  humility  we  do  not  mean  false  modesty 
or  self-abasement,  but  that  humility  which  is  ah  expression  of  an  objective  and 
honest  evaluation  of  ourselves.  You  will  recall  the  Biblical  story  of  Joseph, 
whose  brothers  sold  him  into  slavery.  Subsequently,  Joseph,  who  had  been  an 
Egyptian  slave,  rose  to  the  position  of  Prime  Minister.  Reunited  with  his  brothers 
later  years,  Joseph  humbly  revealed  himself  to  them  with  the  words,  "I  am 
Joseph".  He  üsed  no  title,  - he  gave  himself  no  exalted  name.  He  said,  simply,  "I 
am  Joseph".  It  is  perhaps  this  humility  that  has  endeared  him  to  all  who  read  the 
Bible. 

Humility  is  a virtue  that  has  not  only  its  practical  rewards,  but  is  pleasing 
in  the  sight  of  Qod.  In  mcah' s definition  of  religion,  we  read,  "Thou  shalt  do 
justly,  love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  thy  Qod".  Hiimility  is  a virtue  which  God 
requires  of  his  children. 

Closely  akin  to  the  sin  of  pride  is  that  of  prejudice.  The  two  go  hand  in  . 
hand.  Miss  Austen,  through  her  Mr.  Bennett,  said  "For  what  do  we  live  but  to  make 
sport  of  our  neighbors  and  laugh  at  them  in  time."  It  is  a sad  commentary  on 
human  experience  that  we  have  not  learned  the  art  of  living  together  harmoniously 
and  peacefully.  Prejudice  leading  to  hatred  and  hostility  persists  in  this  age. 

Man  still  looks  upon  his  fellow  man  adversely  without  reason  or  justification. 
Individuals  and  groups  are  peneuLized  and  victimized  by  preconceived  judgments  or 
distorted  evaluations. 

Jxidaism,  as  other  great  historic  religions  of  the  world,  commands  man  to  love 
his  fellow  man.  Prejudice  against  any  group,  under  any  circumstances,  is  as  sinful 
as  theft,  adultery,  or  murder.  Prejvidice  is  blasphemy  against  Qod,  for  the  prej— 
udiced  person  has  in  his  heart  hatred  against  someone  or  some  group  which  was 
created  in  God's  image.  Only  as  we  purge  our  souls  of  our  prejudices  can  we  hope 
to  solve  the  complex  and  perplexing  problems  that  confront  us.  The  survival  of 
humanity  will  depend  in  a large  measure  upon  whether  we  coeaso  hating  our  fellow 
man  and  learn  to  love  all  God's  children. 

In  our  personal  lives  and  in  community  life,  the  two  major  sins  of  our  time 
are  pride  and  prejudice.  These  sins  can  be  overcome,  for  they  are  not  a ־part  of 
our  nature,  — but  are  attitudes  which  we  have  acquired.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
change  human  nature,  but  rather  for  man  to  discipline  himself  by  the  laws  of  Qod. 


(Please  turn  over) 
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This  is  the  first  day  of  a new  year,  and  many  of  us  have  at  some  time  in  our  lives 
indulged  in  the  pastime  of  making  ״resolutions"  on  this  dayj  and,  since  resolutions 
are  almost  invariably  broken  before  many  days  of  the  new  year  pass,  we  have  all.,  be- 
gun  to  think  and  to  speak  of  new  year  resolutions  as  being  innocent  make-believe. 

Nov;,  there  are  two  aspects  to  such  resolutions. 

Plrst  - they  are  goals  which  we  set  ourselves,  goals  which  v;e  rather  like  .״nd  believe 
we  should  strive  after. 

Second,  we  so  often  fail  in  keeping  resolutions,  ie.,  attaining  our  desirable  goals, 
largely  because  we  refuse  to  abide  by  the  discipline  essential  to  attainment.  It 
is  not  that  the  goals  are  mattainable j rather  is  it  that  we  do  not  want  the  goals 
strongly  enough,  earnestly  enough,  to  be  willing  to  pay  the  price  in  effort  or  self- 
discipline  to  succeed. 

And  yet,  these  private  resolutions  usually  represent  desirable  and  commendable  v;ays 
of  living.  Very  often  they  are  not  at  all  trivial,  but  represent  ideals  of  conduct, 
of  generosity,  of  goodness,  of  nobility  and,  when  v;e  fall  by  the  v/ayside  early  or 
late  in  the  year,  is  it  sensible,  is  it  logical,  is  it  defensible  to  say  that  be- 
because  we  are  prone  to  fail  we  should  not  even  make  the  effort  to  be  more  kindly, 
more  courteous,  more  patient,  more  understanding,  etc.,  etc.?  The  goal  is  good  - 
and  even  if  we  do  not  altogether  make  it  we  become  better  men  and  women  in  the 
process  of  trying  to  be  better.  To  abandon  the  goal,  to  resign  ourselves  to  what 
we  know  to  be  the  lesser  standard,  to  make  no  effort  to  be  better  than  we  are  be- 
cause  vie  cannot  be  altogether  perfect,  seems  to  me  to  be  unv/orthy  of  human  beings 
who  have  claims  to  being  rational,  v;iae  and  partaking  of  the  divine. 

'!?hat  is  true  of  personal  resolutions  is  especially  true  of  those  goals  which 
. religion,  society,  civilization,  humanity  have  set  for  us. 

Consider.  Every  goal  whether  attainable  or  unattainable,  represents  a creative  v;i3h 
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on  our  part. 

1.  It  spells  a noble  discontent  v/ith  v/hat  is.  It  is  an  acknowledgment  that  that 
which  is,lsnot  the  best  that  we  can  do  or  be.  Such  acknowledgment  is  wholesome, 

2.  Such  discontent  is  not  a futile  gesture  or  protest.  It  indicates  at  least  a 
possibility.  For  instance,  it  is  possible  to  have  a peaceful  world.  It  may  not 
be  probable  but  it  is  possible,  and  such  a belief  is  good. 

3.  Out  of  the  awareness  of  possibility  there  often  comes  the  hope  that  we  could 
make  the  improbabl®  both  possible  and  probable;  and  tha.t  is  good. 

4.  Where  such  awareness  is  born,  there  is  the  very  real  likeliiiood  that  at  some  zL 
time  v/e  may  acquire  the  faith,  the  will,  the  courage,  the  skill  to  attempt  to  go 
towards  the  ideal  goal.  We  may  not  quickly  reach  the  ultimate,  if  ever;  but  we 
may  surely  advance  to  higher  and  better  positions  and  from  new  vantage  points 
strive  on  ever  more  towards  the  ideal. 

There  is  a poem  by  the  late  Don  I'üarquis  called  "Unrest״.*  V/hat  he  'said  in  that 
poem  applies  to  this  point  that  I am  sharing  with  you.  He  said  in  the  opening 
stanza; 

"A  fierce  unrest  seethes  at  the  core 
Of  all  existing  things; 

It  was  the  eager  wish  to  soar 

That  gave  the  gods  their  v/ings." 

And  then  he  develops  the  theme  that  v/ithout  the  discontent,  without  unrest,  man 
would  never  have  grown 

"But  for  the  rebel  in  his  breast 
Had  man  remained  a brute". 

Very  well.  Man  has  not  yet  attained  his  goal  of  nobility.  But,  because  he  had  a 
goal  and  was  dissatisfied  v;lth  the  status  quo  he  did  move  fonvard  and  though  he 
is  not  perfect  he  is  "but  a little  lower  than  the  angels."  In  the  words  of  Marquis; 

"When  baffled  lips  demanded  speech. 

Speech  trembled  into  birth  - . , . 

"When  man's  dim  eyes  demanded  light. 

The  light  he  sought  was  born  - , , . 

"From  deed  to  dream,  from  dream  to  deed. 

From  daring  hope  to  hope| 

The  restless  wish,  the  instant  need. 

Still  lashed  him  up  the  slopel" 

Let's  see  ~ 

Freedom^  was  and  remains  a goal,  but  there  is  still  bondage  in  the  world. 

Shall  the  goal  of  freedom  be  abandoned  because  it  has  not  yet  been  attained? 

Let  me  ask;  v;ould  there  be  as  much  freedom  as  there  is;  rrauld  as  many  peoples  be 
free  as  they  are,  had  failure  to  attain  the  goal  of  perfect  freedom  caused  men  to 
abandon  it  long  ago? 

Universal  peace  was  and  remains  a goal  for  mankind.  But  there  is  no  universal 

(Turn  over  please) 
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ueace  as  yet,  and  there  may  not  be  for  some  time  to  come.  Shall  we,  therefore, 
abandon  tL  goal?  The  fact  is  that  we  have  progressed  towards  the  goal  in  spite 
of  world  wars.  There  are  more  earnest,  more  feverish,  more  desperate 
being  made  to  achieve  universal  peace  by  many  more  people  today  then  ever  before 
in  history.  At  least  - the  ancient  concept  of  war  is  no  longer  condoned  as  an 
instrumeS  of  national  policyj  nobody  wants  the  responsibility  for  ^ 

War  guilt  is  an  international  crime  which  is  punishable.  You  see,  we  have  marched 
forward  tov/ard  the  goal.  To  be  sure,  we  are  not  yet  near  it,  but  we  are  ahead  of 

older  days. 

So  Tdth  many  others  of  our  Idea  goas.  They  may  not  be  attainable  by  our  gener- 
atlon.  But  other  generations  may  aohleve  more  than  me  and  our  forebears  have  been 
able  to  achieve.  Other  generations  may  come  closer  to  fulfillment  and  they  v/ill 
be  helped  in  their  endeavors  by  the  achievements  of  their  predecessors.  Some  ay, 
some  day,  our  grandchildren  or  their  children  will  be  nobler,  better,  happier. 

Some  day,  they  ms-y  be  more  secure  than 6ד. י  are.  Shall  we  fail  then,  by  accepting 

defeat  now? 

We  often  speak  of  the  goals  of  brotherhood,  of  international  understanding. 
mittedly  v/e  are  not  there  yet.  We  share  the  gocJ.  of  better  understanding  of  each 
other  and  of  respect  for  men  as  men  rvithout  regard  to  race  or  color  or  creed,  •^e 
are  not  there  yet.  The  Utopia  of  our  quest  eludes  us.  The  millenium  is  far  off. 

But  I recall  the  teaching  of  the  ancient  Jewish  sage  v;ho  said  ״Thine  is  not  the  ob- 
ligation  to  complete  the  task;  but  neither  are  you  absolved  from  the  responsibility 
of\ndertaking  it״.  Ideals,  goals,  not  only  give  justification  for  our  being,  they 
also  give  evidence  of  the  divine  qualities  with  which  men  are  endowed  and  of  their 
capacities  and  potentialities.  We  must  persist,  v7e  must  push  on  and  some  day, please 
God,  our  successors 7111^ י  achieve  even  though  we  do  not.  But  they  will  achieve  be 
cause  we  have  remained  steadfast  and  dared  to  hopej 


* See  ״Masterpieces  of  Religious  Verse",  edited  by  James  Dalton  Morris  and 
published  by  Harper, 1948  (Page  298)• 
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Above  the  doors  of  the  ark  in  my  Synagogue,  flanking  the  perpetual  light,  are  tvra 
Hebrew  words!  habineni  V’echye.  They  are  taken  from  Psalm  119j  a didactic  psalm 
expounding  and  extolling  the  knowledge  of  God  as  the  chief  pursuit  and  eternal 
happiness  of  man.  The  two  wohds  are  a complete  prayer.  It  takes  seven  vrards  to 
translate  them  into  English!  0rant  me  understanding  that  I may  live. 

Over  the  entrance  to  the  Greek  Temple  at  Delphi  is  the  famous  inscription: "Know 
Thyself."  That  is  meant  to  be  the  salutation  of  the  Greek  deity  to  the  pilgrim  to 
his  shrine.  "Know  Thyself"  would  be  an  inadequate  inscription  for  the  ark  in  a 
synagogue.  For,  however  sound  the  advice,  pnd  however  imperative  the  truth  embodied 
in  the  salutation  over  the  portals  of  the  Greek  Temple,  from  our  Jewish  stand- 
point  it  embodies  truth  on  a secondary  level.  It  is  man-centered.  There  is  nothing 
beyond  man.  f.fen  is  the  source  and  measure  of  his  ov/n  V/isdcs®  he  is  his  o\m 
highest  ideal. 

Not  that  is  the  teaching  of  the  synagogue.  Beyond ־man  is  God.  Beyond  human 
wisdom  is  the  truth  and  vrill  of  God.  When  the  Psalmist  prays,  "Grant  me  understanding 
that  I may  live','  he  prays  for  the  understanding  of  God,  the  understanding  of  the 
ultimate  source  of  all  things  from  which  man  himself  is  sprung.  In  the  language  of 
our  Jewish  tradition,  the  Psalmist  is  praying  for  v;isdom  - for  that  wisdom,  for 
tlaat  understanding,  that  sustains  life  by  endov;ing  it  v;ith  the  vision  of  the 
divine . 

More  than  eight  hundred  years  ago  Haimonides  pointed  out  that  there  are  several 
types  of  wisdom.  Even  in  the  Bible,  he  declares,  the  word  has  at  least  four 
meanings.  These  several  kinds  of  wisdom  create  a great  confusion. 

First,  says  Maimonides,  is  wisdom  that  is  "the  knowledge  of  those  truths  v/hi,ch 
lead  to  the  knowledge  of  God."  Second,  v;isdom  may  denote  skill,  "knov;ledge  of  any 
workmanship,"  as  Maimonides  phrases  it:  "technology,"  as  we  wovild  say  today. 

Third  ,v/isdom  may  mean  the  acquisition  of  moral  values.  Fourth,  wisdom  often  means 
■ shrev/dness,  subtlety,  cunning.  In  the  language  of  his  day,  which  sounds  a bit 
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and  principles." 

The  ambitionr־  of  men,  and  the  character  and  Se’t^e  of  vdsdom 

by  the  levels  on  which  his  understanding  mo  . the*  building  of  the  hierarchy  of 
he  embodies  in  his  life.  JAaimonides  proceeds  with  the  building 

values. 

physical  perfection.  That  sits  r'eht  vdth  us.  Charaot,er,  say  our 

moral  fiber  of  our  personalities,  ״cQuire  in  the  markets 

rabbinic  teachers,  is  Uh־,a  ba־k־t  ttot  holds  the  goods  we^a^ 

of  life.  Shrewdness,  cunning,  the  ab1a.1ty  to  m^ke  m y ihnrpcter 

or  thnic  we  need,  must  be  held  together  and  contained  in  moral  character. 

R״t,  this  ]Evel  too  - excellence  of  o'.mracter,-  Is  not  enough  to  satisfy  us 
completely.  Character  can  be  deadly  conventional,  “®f 

life  is  in  the  fear  of  God  - the  clod  disturbed  oy  the  spark. 

Fere  is  an  imperative  lesson  for  our  time.  \7e  today _ have  made  a c^t  of  success  - 

a ■^n  -t-p-rn־•  n•^  Dower  success  in  terms  of  exoloitation  at  any  cost,  v 
success  in  termu  P ך ’ ׳"  n !.vg  rכr'יcticaי  only  too  often  means  a scorn- 
made  a religion  of  the  practical,  and  the  practica-  only 

ful  dismissal  of  every  moral  consideration.  We  b י ״״ daughters  to  the 

amo?al  “oft^rnSraf -^0°!־  TecLoLg?!  "“f  ”“,f  a 

־StrSth°blo־fSd  te־rs®^heVinr־'o?  Sarlnrtatred  ®־״i41ng_prop־Banda^7'־e־P 

our  earth  and  drive  wisdom  - Wisdom  tlut  begins  m the  *ear  ol  o 
hearts  and  minds  of  men,  and  out  of  the  councils  of  nations. 

Wisdom,  understanding,  ־eoV£l,ln  Jewish  tradition,  means  someth^  ITscl^ 0. 
mere  intellectuallsm,  much  more  than  mere  mental  aE^lrty,  “g^ty  to  sc^  a 

nimble  argument,  or  to  perform  a keen  analysis,  much  more  f ,St 

Sechel  includes  faith  and  goodness.  The  wise  man  1־  the  g°od  mn  the  kind  and  Just 

man,  who  is  intelligent  in  the  matten  of  values,  ״^id  the  ^ ipnoraius 

piety  means  reason,  means  understanaing,  means  learning.  CSTJpir- 

and  the  keen  charlatan  are  both  objectionable.  The  ^ב-gh  s an־’  tbe^fe-r 

ations  is  the  intelligent,  discerning  person,  motivated  by  the  sacred  an.  the  ie.r 

of  God. 

Here,  then,  is  our  sermon,  coming  to  us  from  pietist  and  rationalist.  The 

(Turn  over  Please) 


Psalmist  was  devout j he  did  not  reason?  he  adored,  worshipped,  supplicated. 

Maimonides,  perhaps  fifteen  hundred  years  later,  was  a rationalist,  for  nis  ׳ime. 

He  reasoned,  he  analyzed,  he  appealed  to  logic.  And  both  men  meet;  the  j;isdom 
of  life  is  understanding  - the  kind  of  understanding  that  sanctifies  11x6  - 
habineni  v’echye,  "Grant  me  understanding  tliat  I may  live." 

Hotice  that  it  is  a personal  prayer.  The  Psalmist  prays  for  himself.  Grant  m 
understanding  that  I may  live.  We  do  not  reason  things  that  way  today. _ V/e  are 
dreaming  of  a better  v/orld•  we  \70uld  organize  a just  and  peacful  7;orld  oy  reorganizing 
the  economic,  the  social,  the  political,  the  national  and  international  frameworks, 
and  perfect  our  v/eapons;  reorganize  and  perfect  everytliing  but  ourselves.  The  text 
in  our  ark  is  not  asking  for  the  reorganization  of  the  other  fellow,  nor  of  a re- 
organization  of  society;  it  is  a prayer  to  God  on  the  part  of  a devout  person  for 
understanding  for  himself  so  that  he  may  live  wisely  under  the  shelter  of  the 
Almighty.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  reform  the  world  than  it  is  to  reform  ourselvesl 
And  it  is  such  a futile  dream  to  seek  a good  world  with  evil  men. ^ "You  cannot  carve 
rotten  wood,"  says  a Chinese  proverb.  You  cannot  carve  a great  city  or  a great 
nation  or  a great  civilization  out  of  rotten  men  and  women.  "Grant  n£  understanding 
that  1 may  live." 
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"Where  is  God? 'י  a pupil  once  asked  his  master.  And  the  master  answered!  "God  is 
where  you  let  him  in". 

A Temple  is  supposed  to  be  a House  of  God.  Yet  God  may  conceivably  be  kept  out  of 
it.  If  the  Rabbi,  for  example,  does  not  believe  what  he  says;  if  he  stands  up  not 
to  teach  or  exhort  but  to  flatter,  God  is  kept  out  of  the  Temple  where  that  Rabbi 
ministers.  God  is  also  barred  from  a Temple  when  its  leadersliip  has  no  religious 
sensitivity,  v;hen  its  leaders  neither  worship  nor  study,  and  their  interest,  such 
as  it  is,  in  the  institution,  is  purely  administrative.  But,  in  •the  last  analysis, 
the  people  belonging  to  a Tensile  determine  v/hether  God  shall  be . allowed  to  come 
in  or  be  made  to  stay  out;  snd  the  people  of  a Temple  determine  this  matter,  so  it 
seems  to  me,  by  their  inner  attitude.  V/hen  they  come  into  a Temple,  do  they  con- 
aider  themselves  an  audience  or  a congregation? 

1.  An  audience  has  an  air  of  flippancy  about  it.  It  comes  into  an  auditorium  gay, 
carefree.  It  is  given  to  banter,  to  whispering,  to  the  exchange  of  tid-bits  of  gos- 
sip.  It  is  quiet  as  long  as  the  shov;  which  it  watches  goes  on  or  holds  its  interest. 
Once  an  intermission  comes  or  there  is  a lag  in  the  so-called  program,  the  wave  of 
whispering  resumes.  All  is  flippancy  once  again. 

A congregation  differs  deeply  from  an  audience.  A congregation  comes  together  in 
a serious  mood.  No  triviality,  no  chit-chat,  no  bits  of  innocent  or  malicious  gos- 
sip.  Its  motto  and  quest  is  to  "V/orship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness." 

2.  An  audience  pays  in  the  coin  of  the  realm.  When  an  audience  comes  together 
there  are  choice  seats,  and  seats  not  so  choice.  There  are  those  who  pay  more  and 
others  who  pay  less.  An  audience  comes  to  see  and  to  be  seen.  It  comes  to  be 
entertained,  and  is  prone  to  be  critical.  Members  of  an  audience  disdain  anyone 
v/ho  is  out  of  line,  vihose  dress  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  approved  pattern. 

Members  of  an  audience  are  at  times  arro'gant  in  their  Judgment  of  the  "show"  in  the 
pulpit,  in  their  judgment  of  outsiders  unless,  of  course,  the  outsiders  happen  to 
be  on  a higher  social  level.  Members  of  an  audience  are  apt  to  say,  "V/e  pay  for 
this  seat,  for  this  Temple.  It  is  ours,  ?/e  expect  to  be  entertained,  to  get  our 
money  ז s worth."  On  the  other  hand,  people  who  regard  themselves  as  belonging  to  a 
congregation  are  not  concerned  v/ith  choice  seats  or  poor  seats.  In  a Temple  where 
a cתגוgregation  is  assembled,  there  are  no  privileged  characters  and  no  under- 
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j People  \vho  consider  themselves 

privileged  ones,  do  not  ״alk  in  arrogance.  They  know  that  all 

r/״s°-t״:r  h^ef־«  Ärd  our  Ood. 

“ •"“ ־ ■ ” “ ■ '■ ־ ״’ 

s ÄTÄrjrsÄ-s  rr״:r:•  ■״*־ ״ ־״״“’־_ 

4.  An  audience  comes  from  nowhere  and  Arbest’,  it^irmaL  up  of 

speech. 

0 r,+1nn  Their  nresence  within  the  confines  of  a Temple  is  but  one 
Not  so  a congregation.  Their  p ״,-™nn  nf  n conpresation  are  aware  of 

event  of  ma־|  In  a life  of  worship,  ^ ״^rteL!  irÄnln'g  roon,  Ih  the 

God  everywhere}  in  the  bed  ^ife,  his  child,  his  employee 

shop  or  in  the  factory.  A man  . ״ ׳ells  to  may  still  come  and  be  part  of  the 

:udSLr?nT?;mp?e,°but  by  nfstretch  of  th^  imagination  can  such  a man  consider 

himself  a member  of  the  congregation  of  the  Lord. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  sSiS'^^ractate  to  the  furnish- 

moral  and  social  behaviour*,  and  but  a . P ^ geems  to  me,  is,  preocupation 

ings  of  a synagogue.  The  e^or  many  of  us  commit^  it  ^ the  same 

with  the  furnishings,  the  decorum  and  the  J the  day-to-day 

time  too  little  concern  with  the  obligations,  the  disciplines,  tne  aay 

awareness  of  ’.vorship,  of  study,  and  of  good  works. 

I suggest  a simple  test  f reU־ 1 »־»''"!®״^־“!״“''' 
of  a oongregatlon,  a 1״ ־ ״  Serious?  As  you  ar- 

-ga^tt  CSef-fouTi  Äf  £ - ^life 

rfVi״^??;  :r־SSry?  Tis  it  ־ -fg^Ä^ 

life?  3 ■ י it  a time  to  resolve  upon  more  watchful  integrlti  ana  gr« 
ti  the  ;«ds  of  others  and  to  the  deoenoy  vdthln  your  own  self? 

Much  is  said  these  days  about  :udieSofs^rTre 

ness  is  whether  you,  people  in  Synagogues  and  Temples,  malce  up  your 

banded  together  into  congregations. 
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BY;  Rabbi  Roland  B.  Gittelsohn 
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The  problem  of  Juvenile  delinquency  is  one  which  no  serious  or  sensitive  American 
can  possibly  Ignore.  The  United  States  Children's  Bureau  has  estimated  that  if  the 
rate  of  increase  in  Juvenile  delinquency  continues  for  the  next  five  years  at  the 
rate  maintained  over  the  last  five,  by  i960  something  like  750,000  boys  and  girls 
will  be  processed  through  this  country  *s  courts  in  a single  year.  Such  is  the  un- 
pleasant  and  fearful  dimension  of  the  problem  which  claims  our  attention  now. 

The  trouble  with  most  of  the  solutions  thus  far  suggested  is  that  they  are  far  bet- 
ter  calculated  to  assuage  the  pain  and  dismiss  the  responsibilities  of  adults  than 
to  cure  the  sickness  of  delinquent  young  people.  It  has  been  suggested,  for  ex- 
ample,  that  stricter  discipline  and  harsher  punishment  would  help.  But  every  re- 
liable  study  made  in  this  field  by  competent  social  scientists  indicates  that  dis- 
cipline  in  the  homes  of  delinquents  is  already  more  rigorous  than  in  the  homes  of 
non-delinquents.  Many  people  have  recommended  that  more  widespread  religious  ed- 
ucation  and  attendance  by  young  people  at  religious  services  would  appreciably 
diminish  the  incidence  of  crime  among  them.  But  again  the  facts  make  one  wonder.  The 
studies  already  mentioned  disclose  no  really  significant  or  conclusive  difference  in 

delinquency  between  those  who  have  and  those  who  have  not  received  religious  educa- 
tion. 

Likewise  it  has  been  said  by  many  people  at  many  times  that  television  and  movies 
especially  comic  books  are  the  culpable  villains.  Now  I'm  Just  about  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  defend  these  mass  media  of  entertainment  either  for  children 

the  same  token,  neither  am  I willing  to  blame  them  for  the  major 
of?  problems  with  respect  to  delinquency.  Ninety-five  percent  of  boys  and 

91^  of  girls  in  the  United  States  today  between  the  ages  of  6 and  11  regularly  read 
from  12  to  I3  comics  a month.  If  this  were  the  primary  cause  of  crime  among  child- 
ren  and  young  people,  we  would  be  at  thia  point  a nation  cf  depraved  monsters 
ra  er  an  of  essentially  decent  and  law-abiding  people,  very  properly  concerned 
over  the  minority  who  are  exceptions. 
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The  trou־״  as  I see  ״ f dL׳f  tM״X  - ־a״ 

inevitable  reflection  of  the  values  ^ annroach  means  that  we're  Just  skirting 

:״־^״ ־ שablf  ־dgT^f  tbe  probl ־ ,.־ever  really ״־ ־lb־  to  grips  with 

its  essential  and  uncomfortable  core. 

+ cnrial  values  in  particular  which  impinge 

There  are  two  aspects  of  our  . therefore,  be  confronted  with  honesty 

on  this  matter  of  delinquency  and  '^hich  “us  , excessive  materialism  of  our 

if  we  are  to  g\®crea61ngly  obsessed  with  the  acquisition  of 

society  and  culture.  Our  lives  ®"י®  ^!o^^n^ent  and  growth,  but  of  things. 

things,  not  of  soc^etneen  expressed  with  more  devastating 

Nowhere  has  this  dominant  motif  of  our  ^ y ^ c-oup  of  his  associates 

eloquence  than  lb  the  !Lt  thrpurpLe  of  the  advertising  business  Is  to 

and  colleagues  a few  years  back  that  t p P ineffably  sad  commentary  on 

make  people  dissatisfied  with  vhat  they  have.  “ its  God-given  talents 

the  vLues  by  which  we  live.'  An  entire  f “Lt^eftbey  possess.' 
to  the  slngje-nlnded  task  of  making  people  dissatisfied  with  whateve 

, 4 •It  Shifts  Rears  with  a lever;  this  year's  model  op- 

Last  year  s car  is  no  good.... it  shift  g . won't  do...  it  has  square, 

erates  by  electronic  buttons.  Last  5׳ea  , cv,01vps  Anybody  who  wants  to  be 

sliding  shelves;  this  year's  has  ® and  bigger  and  gaudier  gadgets, 

somebody  must  buy  a new  car,  a new  refrigerator, 
even  if  it  means  mortgaging  his  salary  for  the  next  thr  y 

It  1־  no  colncldenc־  that  most  ^Slf tS%:־?y״?” 

really  hurts  is  the  unceasing  tension  between  ^^^®  "®^aLlescent  into 

newspaper  and  movie  and  television  program  P inability  of  his  parents 

thinking  he  needs,  and  the  obvious,  ar  young  people's  minds  a whole 

to  obtain  these  things.  If  we  begin  w^tLn  make  it  impossible 

series  of  obsessions  about  the  thinp  they  י should  we  later  be  surprised 

for  most  of  them  to  obtain  these  things  honestly,  y among  our  youth,  then, 

when  they  seek  to  obtain  them  things  or  give  tbe  less-underprlvil- 

we  must  either  decrease  our  emphasis  on  material  things  or  give  u 

eged  members  of  our  society  the  means  to  acquire  more  such  things. 

The  second  characteristic  of  our  social  entirriives^u^er 

linquency  is  the  fact  that  today's  noriust  to 

the  threatening  cloud  of  war.  Now  war  does  som  g survive.  Even  as 

those  whom  it  contaminate  to  some  extent 

an  atomic  explosion  in  Siberia  or  ohe  far  Paciric  nwcholoßlcal  effects 

the  air  we  bieathe  0־  Me.lu  Street,  so  the  explos^e  “^/“=־׳hologl־al jl 

of  war  can  corrupt  and  corrode  the  lives  of  men  for  g®  --״,p-jber  then  his  graphic 
Dr.  Hachlya's  ae^ounding  book,  Hiroshima  Dia^l  You  f ^ 

descriptions  of  what  the  first  atomic  bomb  did  ץ that  had 

indescribably  destructive  extent  of  the  physical  they  could 

supuosed  themselves  to  be  decent  went  about  for  a time  fveiy-thlng  tn^ 

mamge  to  get  their  hands  on,  including  the ־®־•®® ״• 
use.  Dr.  Hachlya  writes; ״־®® ״Y  ״“ 

Society  was  coming  to  life....T11e  country  was  in  t 

llgent. ” 

Isn't  that  an  exaggerated  but  generally  accurate  description  of  what  modern  warfare 

(Turn  over  please). 
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. X n-f  Rorietv?  We  open  the  floodgates  of  hostility  and  ^crrosaltf« 

tLrÄ,  by  ?S  contact  o/paper  and  pen  vben  the  van  1־  c־-״n, 
tf ־ ־n«״n^y  and  go^״ ־ ־־־־־adenly  restored.  We  deify  the  man  of  brute  force 
־ivlmedals  to  those  vbo  most  efficiently  kill  their  fellovmen  and  teach  our- 
־!?vK  to  renress  every  kind,  loving,  human  Instinct  within  us. . . . and  then  ^״ae. 
wto  children  reared  In  this  kind  of  atmosphere  become  dellnqMrts.  ®^ttramJeckrO 
+hp  Federal  Children's  Bureau  put  his  finger  on  the  essential  heart  of 

״The  positive  correlation  between  the  rate  of  delinquency  and 
:^”־otd“ar‘canno:  b^e^lgn־״“  It  1־  hard  to  Instill,  .built-in  controls  of  hostile 
betovlor  when  children  are  being  reared  In  a world  that  reeks  of  hostility. 

This  is  the  framework  within  which,  and  within  which  ^ono 

Lllnquency  can  be  solved.  The  real  delinquents  are  the  Ws  ^ 

ful  Sfenders  — not  lust  their  own  biological  parents,  but  all  of  us  wno 

permitted  our  society  L become  perverted  by  a false  Zbf  rta^aJdr^wMch 

by  the  dreadful  stench  of  war.  Juvenile  ^®“*coveriig  the 

the  greater  number  of  adiilts  live  In  our  allegedly  ' ״ - better 

jlrrS  with  a drapery  of  punishment  and  of  pious  ®y  fSe  ?ml־f  It^lf  ’ 

but  It  won’t  change  the  image  at  all.  »less  or  until  we  alter  the  Image  Itself, 

we  must  Inevitably  fail. 

Do  you  remember  the  old  folk-tale  about  a king  who  rode  about  the  streets  of  Ms 
Mty  Mk־raU  the  while  loudly  calling  attention  to  his  f ®'’״f  ® 
nary  garmeJits?  His  loyal  adult  subject  dutifully  exclaimed  on  the  beauty  of  his 
»^fl,  urtll  at  last  the  sweetly  Innocent  voice  of  a little  child  J®״ä  to 
cry  out:  ״But,  mother,  the  king  Is  naked.'"־  Our  children  today  --  especl^y  our 
dlrtnrbed  and  delinquent  children  — are  exposing  the  nakedness  of  the  values  y 
Which  we  live.  The  wise  aanong  us  will  listen  and  heed. 

a.  ..  a.  W M 


SPECIAL  NOT.^TIONS 

1.  The  above  quotation  from  Bertram  Beck  is  from  the  book, 

reprinted  with  the  permission  of  the  American  Law  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

2,  The  quotation  from  "Hiroshima  Diary״  by  Michihiko  Hachiya  is  reprinted  by 
special  permission  of  the  publishers.  The  University  of  Worth  Carolina  Press,  Chapel 

Hill,  N.C. 
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’ ״OH,  YES  YOU  CM״.׳ 

BY;  Rabbi  Albert  S.  Goldstein  January  29,1956. 

Temple  Ohabei  Shalom 
1187  Beacon  Street 
‘Brookline,  46,  Mass. 

It  is  reported  that  at  the  highest  point  on  the  longest  and  most  hazardous  road 
in  the  Rockje׳e  ^^ast  as  the  harassed  driver  approaches  the  most  precipitous  and 
frightening  stretch,  there  is  a reassuring  sign.  It  reads:  Oh  yes  you  can.'  Mil- 
lions  have.' 

I offer  this  to  you  as  a text.  Take  and  treasure  it.  Iiribed  it  in  your  brain.  Im- 
print  it  on  your  heart.  If  you  do,  again  and  again  in  the  days  and  years  to  come 
it  ■will  give  you  courage  and  assurance  and  strength  to  confront  every  crisis  and 
vicissitude  of  your  life. 

By  any  chance,  do  you  this  morning  carry  in  your  heart  some  burden  you  believe  un- 
bearable,  some  problem  so  insoluble,  some  grief  so  insupportable  that  you  wonder 
whether  or  not  you  can  endure  it?  Don't  wonder.  You  can.  Millions  have. 

Millions  of  souls,  with  only  the  same  physical  stamina,  the  same  emotional  ap- 
paratus,  the  same  Intellectual  equipment  as  yours,  have  borne  whatever  it  is  that 
circvimstance;.  calls  upon  you  to  bear. 

In  moments  of  tearful  self-commiseration  are  you  ever  tempted  to  ask, 0 ״  God,  is 
there  any  pain  like  unto  my  pain?";  to  lament,  ״Nobody  knows  the  trouble  I've  seen." 
Don't  you  ever  believe  it.'  God  knows.  And  countless  mere  mortals  like  yourself  - 
with  no  better  resources  than  your  own  - know  your  hardship,  privation,  anguish, 
frustration,  bereavement,  loneliness,  fear. 

Name  it,  and  you  know  by  the  very  fact  that  you  can  name  it  - that  it  has  a name, 
can  be  defined  or  described,  so  that  someone  else  knows  what  you  are  talking  about  - 
by  this  very  fact  you  know  that  your  experience  is  not  unique.  It  must  be  a com-  . 
mon  human  experience,  or  there  would  be  no  word  for  it. 

Name  any  number  or  comijination  of  plights  that  you  imagine  are  yours  and  yours 
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alone,  unmatched  and  humanly  unendurable;  and  be  assured  that  they  have  been  du- 
plicated  countless  millions  of  times  in  the  world,  and  were  endured,  and  generally 
survived. 

The  first  cry  of  an  infant  is  a wail  of  shocked  disillusionment  upon  entering  the 
harsh  cold  world  from  the  warm  comfort  and  security  of  its  mother's  body.  If 
that  cry  could  be  translated,  it  would  probably  amount  to  something  like  this: 
״Nobody,  but  nobody,  should  ever  be  asked  to  suffer  what  I am  suffering.'  Why  is 
this  happening  to  me?  What  have  I done  to  deserve  this?• 

Unfortunately,  we  have  no  way  of  communicating  verbally  with  a tiny  baby  to  re- 
assure  him  that  everything  will  be  all  right,  that  his  experience  isn't  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment  for  which  he  alone  has  been  singled  out.  We  can,  however, 
communicate  with  older  infants,  mental  and  emotional  babies  or  70  years  of 

age  (people  old  enough  to  have  children,  or  even  grandchildren  of  their  own)  who 
actually  put  into  words  what  we  have  imagined  in  the  mind  of  a weeping  new-born 
infant . 

To  these  superannuated  babies  we  must  say:  Change  is  an  integral  part  of  the 
dynamism  of  life;  it  often  brings  discomfort,  but  the  body  and  soul  and  mind  of 
man  were  built  to  take  suffering  and  sorrow  and  pain  of  many  kinds,  just  as  they 
are  capable  of  many  kinds  of  satisfaction, of  contentment  and  pleasure  and  ecstasy. 

Never  tempt  fate  by  asking;  '׳How  much  more  can  I take?"  God  forbid  that  you  should 
ever  be  called  upon  to  take  all  that  the  hviman  frame  and  nervous  system  can  as- 
similate  and  still  survive.' 

Can  you  take  it?  Yes,  you  can.  God  has  provided  human  beings  with  all  the  equip- 
ment  we  need  to  bear  the  ecPflictions  that  hjiman  flesh  is  heir  to. 

Will  you  take  it?  That  is  something  else  again.  That  is  something  for  you  to 
decide.  The  very  word  "will"  is  the  clue  to  the  answer.  You  can,  if  you  will. 

Can  you  take  physical  pain?  Obviously,  you  can.  You  feel  it,  so  you  are  taking  it'.׳ 
You  have  a device,  the  nervous  system,  for  recording  all  sensations,  Including  pain. 
When  the  quantity  (the  intensity  or  duration)  of  the  sensation  becomes  too  great  foi 
your  particular  apparatus,  the  register  automatically  shuts  off  --  you  black  out, 
faint,  go  into  coma.  You  have  only  to  endtire  as  much  as  your  personal  mechanism 
can  take.  Can  you  absorb  everything  up  to  and  including  top  capacity?  Of  course,  you 
can.  Millions  have. 

Can  you  take  emotional  or  social  discomfort?  Embarrassment,  discrimination, ostracism, 
shame,  humiliation,  scandal?  Certainly  you  can.  Millions  have.  Who  hasn't  had 
some  closeted  skeleton  exposed? 

Can  you  endure  financial  woe;  debt,  diminution  of  income,  even  poverty,  without 
being  destroyed?  Most  Americans  don't  know  the  true  meaning  of  poverty.  Not 
really.  To  most  of  the  world,  practically  every  American  is  rich.  And  on  this 
subject  most  of  the  world  is  quite  right.  If  you  eat  regularly  and  have  warm 
clothes  for  winter,  and  a sturdy  shelter  you  call  home,  you  are  better  off  than 
most  of  the  world's  2^  billion  souls.  If  there  is  a carpet  on  your  floor,  plumbing 
and  electrical  labor-saving  gadgets  in  your  home,  to  say  nothing  of  radio,  'or  a 

car,  you  are  living  in  the  very  lap  of  luxury  by  comparison  with  most  of  the  world's 
population. 


<י■ 


2®0  million  Russians,  400  million  people  in  India,  and  at  least  a billion  in  other 
parts  of  Asia,  Europe  and  Africa  could,  if  they  were  so  inclined,  look  with  green— 
eyed  envy  at  the  possessions  of  the  poorest  member  of  this  radio  aiadience.  lou 
don't  think  you  could  get  along  on  less  than  7;hat  you  have?  Oh  yes,  you  can.  You 
probably  have.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  others  have  and  are  still  doing  it.  And 
not  all  of  them  are  even  feeling  sorry  for  themselves. 

Perhaps  what  7/e  here  in  America  should  really  be  more  concerned  with  is:  Can  we 
stand  all  this  prosperity,  this  wealth  and  leisure  that  no  other  people  in  the 
world's  history  has  ever  known,  and  still  not  become  corrupted  by  it? « ,believing  it 
is  our  due, ., insulating  our  souls  to  a point  v.׳here  vre  lose  the  common  touch,  the 
sympathy  for  those  who  truly  know  poverty,  who  starve  to  death  for  lack  of  the  fev/ 
grains  of  rice  that  could  keep  them  alive,  as  millions  in  vast  areas  of  the  earth 
ao  all  year  long  and  are  doing  while  you  are  listening  to  me. 

^et  me  hasten  to  anticipate  your  protest  and  agree  vdth  you  that  a talent  for  endur- 
ance  is  only  a help  toward  survival,  and  that  mere  survival  is  liardly  an  alluring  pro- 
spect  or  an  inspiring  aim  in  life  for  creatures  v/hose  glorious  boast  it  is  that  we 
are  made  in  the  image  of  God. 

Go  be  human  we  must  do  much  more  than  survive.  Men  must  gr07/l 

_s  there  in  the  faith  of  our  father%still  some  latent  power  to  rouse  our  slumbering 
spirits?  Can  we  by  meditation  and  prayer  dissolve  the  inertia  of  the  years,  the 
decades  of  spiritual  apathy  and  intellsctual  indolence,  the  long  continued  detach- 

aent  of  so  many  of  us  from  God,  the  Sourcesoring  of  oxrr  strength,  the  Fountain  of 
our  faith? 


^s  it  possible  that  the  experience  of  v/orshlp  can  work  some  subtle  mystic  transforms- 
tion  in  our  souls,  can  direct  our  footsteps  up  to  higher  ground,  can  stir  and  move  us 
toward  a life  of  dedication  and  service? 

Are  we  able  to  give  direction  to  the  inevitable  change  in  our  lives?  Can  we  resolve 
to  renew  ourselves  and  see  the  resolution  through? 

Can  with  all  your  personal  cares,  your  family  v/orries  and  woes,  your  professional 

ourdens,  yo^  ^vorkaday  problems  and  perplexities,  still  manage  to  live  a fuller, 
richer  j.ife?  ’ 

^an  you  be  informed  of  and  concerned  with  the  needs,  the  tragedies  and  the  hopes  of 
/our  neighbor,  mankind? 

wan  you  learn  to  lead  a life  deepened  with  religious  inwardness,  broadened  with 

ethical  idealism,  illumined  by  laiovdedge  of  and  an  inter- 
est  in  the  world's  literature,  music,  science,  art? 

limitations  of  time,  and  money  and 
energy , do  all  this  or  any  large  part  of  all  this? 

-ou  tnink  not?  Oh  Yes  You  Can.  Iilillions  have. 

And  so  may  you.  If  you וז־/־ י!, 

jet  thio  day  find  you  willing  to  return  to  God:  to  live  as  deeply,  as  ־religiously 

as  it  is  well  ,,!thin  your  poSer,  to 

the  fine/jmn\n^y-^°  follow  the  better  inclination  in  your  nature  as  a human  being, 

1:ne  liner  impulse  m your  heart  as  a child  of  God... 


!(Turn  over  please) 
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you  with  this  will, and  the  ongoing  year  will  keep  you  happy  with  the  only  joy 
which  age  does  not  wither  nor  custom  stale>  the  satisfaction  of  work  well  done^ 
of  days  well  spent,  of  a life  well  lived. 

IMPORTANT  MEMORANDUM 

FROM:  David  J,  Wise,  Program  Director,  MESSAGE  OF  ISRAEL,  838  5th  Avenue, 

New  York  21,  N.  Y. 

As  you  read  this  wonderful  sermon , did  you  realize  that  the  program  which 
made  it  possible  was  brought  to  you  only  as  a result  of  the  fine  cooperation  of 
your  local  ABC  radio  station,  which  has  been  carrying  us  as  a FREE  public  service 
and  at  a time  when  it  would  have  been  much  more  profitable,  money-wise,  to  broad- 
cast  a commercial  program??? 

In  view  of  this  fine  cooperation  by  your  station  and  by  the  ABC  Network, 
which  has  carried  us  as  a free  public  service  for  more  than  21  years,  we  are 
asking  all  ovir  listeners  to  make  their  appreciation  known  in  every  possible  way 
to  the  Network  (c/o  Wiley  Hance,  Manager  of  Public  Affairs,  39  West  66th 
New  York  23,  N,  Y.)  and  to  their  local  ABC  Station  Manager,  A postcard  will  do: 
a letter  is  better.  You  will  know  best  what  your  heart  dictates. 

Whatever  you  do,  do  it  now;  do  it  today;  don’t  put  it  off  till  next  weekJ 
In  this  day  of  fierce  competition  between  radio  and  a?V , radio  is  the  loser  unless 
we  present  tangible  evidence  to  our  fine  stations  that  this  is  not  so  and  need 
not  be  so  as  long  as  they  continue  to  render  such  a magnificent  public  service 
as  the  MESSAGE  OF  ISRAEL, 

Thank  you  for  your  continuing  interest  in  our  program.  Let  me  know  if 
there  is  any  way  that  I can  help  your  community  continue  to  enjoy  the  MESSAGE  OF 
ISRAEL  or,  assuming  we  have  already  been  dropped  by  your  station,  begin  enjoying 
it  again . 


REMEMBER Your  letters  are  the  lifeblood  of  our  program.’ 


